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For an Unfettered Press 


U NION Minister for Company Affairs Sri K.V. 
Raghunatha Reddy's promise in Ahmedabad the 
other day of a probe into the ownership pattern and 
the extent of control of a few. families over the news- 
paper industry in Gujarat, did not sound entirely re- 
assuring because of the Union Government’s record 
in this sphere during the last two decades. ô 

After the Press Commission pointed to the danger 
of the growth of monopoly and concentratiop of 
ownership in the newspaper industry over 16 years 
ago, and despite the annual reports of the Registrar 
of Newspapers which notwithstanding tbeir inade- 
quacy reflected the steady increase in control of 
the Press by the handful of top industrialists in the 
country, the Government has not moved effectively 
to implement the minimum recommendations of the 
Commission in this regard. : 

For example, although Parliament, apart from 

endorsing the whole of the report of the Commission, 
specifically enacted. legislation to relate the price of 
the newspaper to the number of pages, once the Sup- 
reme Conrt in its wisdom struck down the Act, the 
Government took refuge in stony silence on the sub- 
ject. The Commission's purpose in making the 
recommendation was to ensure that small and medium 
newspapers could compete on a fair basis with the 
giant newspapers controlled by private sector sharks 
who, with their vast resources outside the newspaper 
industry, were able to stifle competition by resort 
to unfair trade practices. The Commission's totally 
ignored recommendation about the payment of sales 
commission is in the same category. 
. Again, the Commission's suggestion for the diff- 
usion of ownership of newspapers by transfer of 
shares to the employees has been consistently sup- 
ported by newspaper employecs all over the country 
as also by the organisations of the working people 
asa whole. So far there has been no concrete attempt 
to translate this recommendation into action, although 
many spokesmen of the Government have periodi- 
cally paid lip service to the idea. Even the sugges- 
tion for the conversion of the leading national news 
agencies into public corporations so as to take them 
ont of the pernicious control of the big business in- 
terests owning the biggest newspapers, is yet to be 
carried out, although even in recent times spokes- 
men of the Union Government have repeatedly de- 
clared that they are committed to this. 
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The way the idea of setting up a Newspaper Fin- 
ance Corporation has been handled by the authorities 
bears eloquent testimony to their inability to move 
firmly against the entrenched interests in the industry. 
The Press Council, which is dominated by representa- 
tives of those favouring the status quo, was embolden- 
ed to submit a draft constitution for the proposed 
Corporation running counter to the very ideas for 
which it was thought of, only because the Govern- 
ment has consistently shown a disinclination to act 
with imagination and foresight in this sphere. Sri 
Raghunatha Reddy told Gujarat journalists that the 
favoured working journalists organising coopera- 
tives to run newspapers; there is no doubt that this 
is a laudable idea, but it is the responsibility of the 
Government to ensure that such cooperatives receive 
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maximum encouragement and financial assistance. 
The Press Council draft for the functioning of the 
Newspaper Finance Corporation, which the Govern- 
ment has not yet. rejected, does not give room for 
hope that Sri Reddy’s views about financial assistance 
will be carried out by the Government of which he 
is a part. If the Government is earnest, the first 
step to take is to make it abundantly clear that the 
Corporation will give top priority to rendering finan- 
cial assistance on liberal terms to working journalists 
and newspaper employees who are ready to start 
cooperative ventures. - 

While such a step will undoubtedly be a' positive 
contribution, the first requisite is to ensure that the 
existing big chains and groups are not in a position 
to choke off the new newspapers even as they start. 
This means in effect that the vital. recommendations 
of the Press Commission regarding the fixing of the 
ratio between the price and the number of pages, 
the proportion of space that can be devoted to ad- 
vertisements in an issue, the maximum rates of sales 
and advertisement commission payable; etc should 
be implemented first of all. If these measures are 
undertaken, even the existing small and medium news- 
papers can grow and also exercise a measure of 
independence, since they will not be at the mercy of 
the big business houses and their agents for survival. 
But, then, the truth is that even in respect of Govern- 
ment and public sector advertising, it is the news- 
papers controlled by the top industrialists which 
secure the maximum advantage. It is not without 
reason that the Government has so far failed to publish 
the figures of funds pumped into the biggest news- 
paper houses by way of public advertising, despite 
the repeated demand by the organisations of the 
employees that the break-up for each of the chains 





and groups should be made public. — à 
Undoubtedly Sri Reddy and others of his way. of 
thinking in the Union -Government realise ‘that 
basic changes in the structure of the - Press" consti- 
tute the first step towards changing. the political 
climate in the country, for once unfair competition 
is ended and all newspapers are in a position to com- 
pete on terms of equality, the ability of the big busi- 
ness Press to spread. falsehood and create confusion . 
will be considerably reduced. Changes in the Com- 
pany Law can at best mark a beginning; Sri Reddy, 
who has been one of the most consistent fighters 


-against monopoly and concerntration, and who has 
, not hesitated.to fight even the mighty house of Birlas, 


will no doubt do his best in this field. Bnt this is 
not enough. He and others like him in the Govern- 
ment and Parliament shonld fight for the full and 
effective implementation of the forgotten recommen- 
dations of the Press Commission, particularly those 
relating to diffusion of ownership, price-page schedule, 
ceiling on space devoted to advertisements, etc, and 
for liberal assistance to newspaper employees planning 
to start to newspapers of their own on a cooperative 
sbasis. : 

As a first step, the Government shóuld. be made 
to stop patronising the newspapers owned by indus- f 
trialists; there is no reason why they should be favour- 
ed with advertisements at public expense. Nor is 
there any valid reason why their circulations should 
be maintained at a high level by means of Govern- 
ment advertisements relating to employment opportu- 
nities which undoubtedly help large-scale sales. - 

Sri Reddy’s assurances will be tested by thë action 
that the Government is able to take along these lines. . 
This is the end towards which he should now exert 
himself - vigorously. . 


Search for Allies |. v e£ 


T= monolith of one-party 
domination having broken 
for good not only at the Centre 
'but in many of the States, the 
search for allies has become the 
major preoccupation of practi- 
cally all the parties, particularly 
with the historic split of the 
Congress after its twenty years 
of uninterrupted raj. | 3 


This '. preoccupation. .. has 


assumed urgency after the 
Kerala elections which acted as 
a sort of sounding board for 
most of the parties. It is note- 
worthy that within less than a 


month of the announcement of' 


the Kerala poll, many parties 
in the country have more or less 


decided for themselves the dire- ' 
` ction in which to. go. ^ -> 
The deliberations of the Patna. 


AICC have yet to conclude as 
these lines are being written; 
but the contours of the strategy 
of Smt Gandhi’s followers were 
clearly discernible even at the 
Working Committee meeting 
that preceded the AICC session. 

Similarly, the Syndicate may 
not formalise its: alliances until 


its AICC in November, but the 
. compulsions of the UP develop- 
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“ments have fetched it a rather 


promising harvest after the blight 
faced by it in Kerala. Although 
Sri Nijalingappa is no reliable 
barometer of any political party’s 
fortunes, his optimism this week 
about the Syndicate having been 
able to rope in new allies in BKD 


d cand SSP—apart from the original 


w^ 


.»Stand-bys, the Jana Sangh and 


the Swatantra—is not unfounded. 

This search for allies has not 
been smooth and easy for any of 
the parties. For, in the com- 


.plicated conditions prevailing in 


the country—with uneven politi- 
cal developments in different regi- 


~% tons and even inside the parties 
themselves—allies 


are not all 
of the same standard of reliability, 
nor could all of them be 
paraded before hand. Therefore, 
semantics of almost every political 
party require careful scrutiny by 
political observers. 

The position of the Indira 
Congress in this regard claims 
priority consideration. After 
last year’s Congress split, Smt 
Gandhi’s Government has had 
to depend on allies inside Parlia- 
ment to be able to command the 
majority in Lok Sabha. At the 
beginning, it could rely on both 
the Communist Parties together 
with PSP, DMK, BKD and the 
Akalis. By now, among her 
stable allies, she can hardly count 
CPM, BKD or a section of the 
Akalis. The estrangement with 
the CPM has come not only over 
Kerala; equally disconcerting has 
been the CPM’s active support for 
the Syndicate-inspired — noconfi- 
dence motion in the Budget ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

The logic of Smt Gandhi’s 
line of attack against the Syndi- 
cate has in the main decided her 
choice of allies. With the 
nationalisation of the banks and 
the abolition of the princely order, 
it was clear that she would have 
to search for allies in the Left, 
and it was but inevitable that CPI 
aud PSP should be her nearest 
allies today. In a sense, the 


. DMK is placed in the same 


situation in its home State as 
Smt Gandhi herself on the natio- 
nal place: it cannot afford to 
fake a reactionary posture all 
along the time lest the masses 
desert it. 

The split in the Congress has 
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helped the process of radicalis- 
ation in Smt Gandhi's camp in 
another way: the radical-minded 
elements from the Young Turks 
at the Centre to the Youth Con- 
gress as in Kerala, rose in re- 
lative eminence inside her party 
both in influence and organis- 
ation. The Young Turks became 
a major component of the High 
Command and no longer mere 
fringe decorators as in the un- 
divided Congress. 

At the Pradesh level, the 
picture is not uniform—in Kerala, 
the radicals constituted the very 
backbone of the Congress organi- 
sation and that was how they 
could enforce the strategy of 
alliance with the CPlI-ed front 
and keep the old guards out of the 
spoils of electoral victory. While 
such forward-looking elements 
are to be found in other Pradesh 
Congress bodies as well, they have 
yet to display the same degree 
of initiative and activity as have 
their Kerala colleagues, without 
which no real Left and demo- 
cratic unity can be forged. 

The inter-action of radicalis- 
ation inside the Congress on its 
relation with other Left forces 
is a two-way traffic. On the 
one hand, the radicals inside 
the Congress themselves realise 
the urgency of coming closer to 
the Left parties outside the Con- 
gress; on the other hand, their 
assertion of radicalism helps to 
attract Left forces outside the 
Congress to come near it, 

It is no doubt true that the 
resilicence and statesmanship dis- 
played by Sri Achutha Menon 


and his colleagues in the Front 
he was leading, helped the for- 
ging of their understanding with 
the Congress; but it is equally true 
that the United Front partners 
could not possibly have responded 
in the manner they did, had 
the radical elements in the Pradesh 
Congress failed to assert inside 
their own organisation. This, in 
the main, marks the difference in 
the situation between Kerala and 
West Bengal. 

Any objective analysis of the 
West Bengal situation will dis- 
prove that the Congress has a 
smaller mass base in West Bengal 
(with its poll percentage at over 
40 per cent) than in Kerala (with 
its poll of 35 per cent in 1967): 
what has really helped to streng- 
then the rigidity of anti-Con- 
gressism among Left parties in 
West Bengal is the absence of an 
actively radical wing inside the 
Pradesh Congress. Sri Siddhar- 
tha Ray and his team have to 
discharge a formidable responsi- 
bility before they can hope to 
establish br&igeheads with the 
Left in West Bengal. 

An important factor in mo- 
bilising and activating the entire 
radical camp, both inside and 
outside the Congress, is stress on 
mass action for the realisation of 
the basic demands of the common 
people. This, on the one hand, 
helps to isolate the conservative 
elements from the radicals in- 
side the Congress and, on the 
other, can forge links between 
them and the Left outside the 
Congress. Such possibilities have 
been thrown up by the experience 
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of the recent Left-led actions 
such as the land stir. 

The fifteen-year old struggle 
inside the Communist move- 
ment has been over the recogni- 
tion of radical potentiality inside 
the. Congress movement, and it 
is this that in a large degree 
demarcated the present leadership 
of the CPI from that of the CPM. 
And it is this which the latest 
resolution of the CPM Central 
Committee has denounced as 
“the road of collaboration with 
the ruling classes.” (There is, 
however, one notable exception— 
in those days, Sri Namboodiripad 
was more or less identified with 
what his party today calls the 
road of collaboration). 

' The point to note is that a 
closed-mind approach wonld have 
had to write off large sections 
of the Congress—more impor- 
tantly, Congress  opinion—and 
treat them as reactionary, while in 
reality, it is their revolt against the 
entrenched reactionary  leader- 
ship embodied in the Syndicate, 
which has been the ‘most signifi- 
cant political development of the 
last one year. 

It is important to note here 
the contrasting assessment of the 
same situation by the two Com- 
munist Parties. The crux of the 
CPI stand could be seen in its 
recent National Council resolu- 
tion which says that "in the 
changed political situation, the 


democratic forces inside the Con- 
gress (R) must be viewed and 
attracted as a major potential 
component of the Left and demo- 
cratic unity without in any way 
minimising the significance of 
the unity of the Left and demo- 
cratic forces outside the Con- 
gress.” 

As against this, the CPM 
Central Committee resolution calls 
upon “all democratic parties and 
groups to realise tbe menace 
posed by the Syndicate alliance, 
on the one hand, and Indicate 
alliance, on the other, to the 
genuine democratic and socialist 
movement in our country and 
come forward to unitedly fight 
against this twin menace"; the 
CPM also banks on the calcula- 
tion that “the ranks and followers 
of certain democratic parties 
whose leaders are taking them to 
either the Syndicate or Indicate 
camp, will awaken to the new 
dangers facing the common people 
and do everything in their power 
to reverse the disastrous course 
taken by their leaders”. 

The essence of the difference 
in these two Communist stand- 
points lies in the assessment of 
the Congress, particularly | after 
the split. While the CPM con- 
siders the two Congresses as 
posing a “twin menace", the 
CPI lays stress on the importance 
of the democratic forces inside the 
Indira Congress as “a major 
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potential component of the Left 
and democratic unity". From 
this difference follows the diver- 
gences in strategy. 

While the CPI has no in- 
hibition in coming to an under- 
standing with Indira Congress in 
Kerala—and is striving to neut- 
ralise such inhibition in the Left 
camp in West Bengal—the CPM 
has not hesitated to offer to 
join hands with the Syndicate and 
its allies in the coming parlia- 
mentary showdown over UP, and 
may perhaps mutually agree with 
them in some States not to waste 
votes against the Indira Congress 
in any future poll. 

The charge of opportunism 
in either case is irrelevant, for 
both the parties base their stra- 
tegy on carefully thought-out 
assessment of the Indian situ- 
ation: if one is attacking the other 
for sectarian isolationism, the 
other is paying it back by charging 
the former with reformist trailing 
behind the bourgeoisie. ` 

The search for allies has thus 
become the centre-piece of today’s 
politics. The Syndicate, after 
initial wobbling, has now well 
set to be a partner in the common 
Right endeavour with the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra. The 
CPM is relying on rebels from the 
existing parties to come towards 
it. And in between the SSP 
itself is threatened with division. 

At the other end, the CPI 
sees in the Congress (R) the 
pasture for democratic allies, and 
is striving to orientate its Left 
allies to such a perspective. In- 
side the Indira Congress, the tussle 
between the conservative and the 
radical elements—so obvious at 
the Patna  AlCC—promises a 


~ completely new prospect. Whe- 


ther to talk of alliance between 
the Indira Congress and the Left 
is premature, as Sri Dange tries to 
make out in his rather strange free- 
Jance follow-up after the CPI 
National Council stand, the direc- 
tion is clearly set. Ifthe natural 
allies of the Sydicate have to be 
found in the Right, the natural 
allies of the Indira Congress have 
to be found in the Left, no matter 
how valiantly Sri Jagjivan Ram 
tries to rule the waves. > 


October 13 N.C. 
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Pitfalls 
of 
Indifference 


ECONOMIST 


Te Planning Commission has broken the “peace” 

on the economic front. Atits last meeting, it focus- 
ed attention on the critical areas in the economy. 
Earlier it appeared to take the position that every- 
thing was all right on the economic front, except that 
there were only occasional outbursts against price 
rise, which were either politically motivated or based 
on incorrect data. 

Prices of cereals, in fact, are lower today than 
they were a year ago. The only item which affects 
the mass of people is the edible oils. Their prices 
have increased steeply. In a country like ours, if 
food prices are stable, there is nothing much to worry 
on the price front. Also, there is no popular restless- 
ness in the country on the price question as was wit- 
nessed in 1965, 1966 and 1967. 

However, the credit for this relative stability on the 
price front should go to the weather god, rather than 
to either the so-called "green revolution" or any 
better management of food policy by the Govern- 
ment. We had struck a most fortunate patch in our 
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agricultural history. There has been four good 
monsoons ina row. The total food production which 
touched an all-time low of 72 million tonnes in 1966-67, 
is expected to increase to 105 million tonnes in 
1970-71. But this did not result in any improvement 
on the procurement side. The procurement of rice 
has been stagnating at the level of three million ton- 
nes per annum for the last four or five years. 

As regards the "green revolution", so far it has 

been confined to only wheat. In the case of rice, the 
breakthrough in production is limited to only a few 
small pockets. That the rice revolution is not yet 
insight, is evident from the fact that the new exotic 
varieties have been replaced one after the other in 
every season. In the last four years, nine varieties, 
namely, Taichung, IR-8, Jaya, Padma, Hamsa, 
Jagannath, Pankaj, Jamuna, and Sabarmati, were 
introduced and later withdrawn. The fact that the 
"green revolution" got stunted is supported by the 
slow-down in the consumption of fertilisers. Against 
a target of an annual increase of 30 per cent, the 
actual achievement is 14 per cent in the consumption 
of chemical fertilisers. 
* Following the “story of success and failure with 
the high-yielding varieties,” the Agriculture Prices 
Commission has already suggested that the Fourth 
Plan target of 5.6 per cent annual increase in food 
production would not be realised. It believes that 
at best the average rate of increase in the Plan would 
work out to be four per cent. According to the 
Commission, the shortfall in the food target would 
necessitate the continuance of imports till 1974. The 
Government had earlier repeatedly made solemn 
pledges to stop all concessional imports by 1971. 
The Planning Commission has, however, not yet 
cared to do its homework to separate facts from 
fiction of the “green revolution". This was evident 
from Professor D.R. Gadgil’s statement that there was 
“no immediate cause to worry about the agricultural 
situation". 

The Planning Commission has, however, shown 
sensitiveness on the sagging industrial situation. 
All the available indices show that whatever little 
tempo was gained in 1968 and 1969 after the reces- 
sion, has tapered off in 1970. The latest available 
figures show that in the first four months of the year. 
industrial production increased by only 4.9 per cent 
as against 7.8 per cent in the corresponding period of 
the last year. A sector-wise analysis reveals a more 
dismal picture. The production of capital goods 
industry during the first fonr months actually dec- 
lined by 7.1 per cent, as against an increase of four 
per cent in the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The cutback in the production of capital 
goods industry shows that investments in the indus- 
trial sector, which seem to have picked up somewhat 
in the last two years, has again slumped into a state of 
recession in 1970. In fact, there has been a virtual 
"investment holiday" in the industrial sector for the 
last six years. This suggests that the growth potentials 
of the economy are not being replenished for a number 
of years now. 

The subdued industrial activity is reflected in actual 
shortfall in the goods traffic carried by the railways. 
During the first four months of the current financial 
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year, the revenne earning tonnage lifted by the rail- 
ways was 1.85 million tonnes less than that carried. in 
the corresponding period of the last year. 

The setback in the industrial sector is compounded 
by the shortfall in the export front. Export earnings 
during the first four months of the current financial 
year were five per cent less than those in the corres- 
ponding period of the previous year. 

The slump in the industrial investment is a matter 
ofgreatconcern. Inthe case of public sector, we have 
been told by the Planning Commission that invest- 
ments are continning more or less at the level envisaged. 
in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. But the physi- 
cal performance is miserably lagging behind. Take, 
for instance, steel. Even though the time schedule 
of Bokaro steel projects has been revised four times, 
there is yet no certainty as to when the steel will roll 
out of the plant. Similarly, in the case of Bhilai 
steel plant, the Steel Ministry and the Planning Com- 
mission are still engaged. in an intellectual debate as 
to whether the plant's capacity should be increased 
to 3.2 million tonnes or 4.2 million tonnes. In the 
case of fertilisers, it is now conceded that the actual 
installed capacity at the end of the Fourth Plan would * 
be little over two million tonnes against the target 
of 3.2 million tonnes. 

The shortfalls in the public sector investments are 
clearly due to the administrative inefficiency. In 
the case of private sector, however, the causes are 
different. The corporate sector is on an “investment 
strike" following the nationalisation of banks last 
year. Partly it is deliberate and partly it is the re- 
sult of the new Government policies which have cur- 
tailed the financial manoeuvrability of the private 
sector. In India, private sector has been prospering 
through, what can be called, primitive accumulation 
of capital. Besides ruthless exploitation of workers, 
Indian capitalists resorted to all sorts of manipula- 
tions to accumulate capital. But now they feel they 
are left high and dry after the nationalisation of banks, 
ban on forward trading in shares, conversion of finan- 
cial institutions, loans into equity, exercise of voting 
rights by banks of the pledged shares as well as more 
active interest now being taken by the Life Insurance 
Corporation and other Government-owned financial 
institutions in the affairs of the companies in which 
they hold shares. These measures coincided with the 
abolition of the century-old Managing Agency system, 
and the beginning of the operation of the Monopolies 
Act. 


'Indifference of Planners 


The introduction of new policies, however, does 
not mean that capitalism is dead in India. The major 
thrust of the new policies is aimed. at reforming, moder- 
nising and. democratising the corporate sector. How- 
ever, the anti-concentration (of economic power) 
edge in the policies of the Government of India is 
somewhat sharper than in many other democratic 
capitalist countries. But let there be no illusion. 
The capitalist is a most flexible animal. He will 
adjust himself to new conditions and framework. 
However, in this transitional period, it is but natural 
that the activities in the corporate secotor will be 
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somewhat at a lower key. The Planning Commis- 
Sion has, however, refused. to recognise the new poli- 
tical reality and the purport of the new policies. 
It has, therefore, failed to perceive this development. 
Hence no remedial steps are being suggested to fill 
in the gaps resulting from the retreat of the corporate 
sector. 

In fact, the Commission has been out of step 


with the politico-economic thinking of the Govern- ' 


ment since the nationalisation of banks last year. 
First, Professor Gadgil tried to pooh-pooh the nationa- 
lisation by saying that it was a “marginal step as far 
as the Fourth Plan is concerned." The Prime Minister 
was left with no choice but to bypass the Plan- 
ning Commission and ask the Reserve Bank to under- 
take an exercise on the implications of the nationalisa- 
tion of banks on the resources for the Fourth Plan. 
The Reserve Bank completed this exercise most ex- 
peditiously under the able leadership of Dr R.K. 
Hazari. Only when the Commission was confronted 
with the Reserve Bank paper, did. it reluctantly agree 
to increase the Fourth Plan public sector outlays. 
Later, the Commission showed great obstinacy to 
have another look at the Fourth Plan with a view to 
strengthening further its social justice content. The 
Prime Minister again took the Commission by sur- 
prise when, without its knowledge, she included 
schemes for social justice in her budget and presented 
a separate paper on it in Parliament. Again, she was 
so much dissatisfied with the Fourth Plan chapters 
which enunciated its basic objectives that the introduc- 
tion to the Fourth Plan was drafted in the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat without any reference to the 
Planning Commission. 


Commission’s Rearguard Action 


The effects of the "communication gap” between 
the Government and the Planning Commission came 
to the open when Sri R. Venkataraman, Commis- 
sion’s member-in-charge of Industry, with obvious 
connivance of Sri Gadgil, attacked the report of the 
Dutt Committee. However, at the Cabinet level, 
the Commission’s views did not find favour. In- 
stead. of genuinely falling in line, the Commission has 
started a rearguard action to undermine the policy. 
For instance, Sri Venkataraman suggested at the last 
meeting of the Commission that “an exception 
should be made to the general policy of restricting. 
activities of large houses in such industries as ferti- 
lisers, which are vital to the needs of the country". 

An axis appears to have come into existence com- 
prising the Planning Commission and the bureauc- 
rats of administrative ministries, particularly of In- 
dustrial Development and Foreign Trade, with the 
object of watering down the new policies under one 
pretext or the other. As technocrats, the duty: of the. 
Planning Commission as well as of the senior bure- 
aucrats is to work ont the implications of the new 
policies. But, instead of working out these impli- 
cations and identifying the areas of shortfalls which 
might result from the subdued activities in the cor- 
porate sector, these gentlemen are trying to plaster. 
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US ARMS DIPLOMACY 


Election 
Gift to 
Yahya Khan 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


IE iselection timein the United 
States. Naturaly, the Nixon 
Administration has spurted into 
activity. It has discovered a 
“serious Soviet threat" to Ameri- 
ca. Andthe Cubans have allowed. 
the Soviets to build a nuclear 
base in Cuba. These were, of 
course, dismissed by Senator 
Fulbright as fibs of the Pentagon. 
Next came the grand tour of 
Nixon to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean to show the power and 
majesty of America, particularly 
of the Sixth Fleet. And Nixon 
was generous beyond measure. 
He has promised arms to Greece. 
And to Israel and Jordan, too. 
The Sixth Fleet is to be strenthe- 
ned and the Soviet Union is to be 
"expelled" from the Middle East. 
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“These are expected to bolster the 
dwindling prestige and position 
of America in the Middle East 
and the Mediterranean. 

But, more to the point, these 
grand shows and pronounce- 
ments will help to impress the 
American voter at the coming 
November election of Nixon’s 
determination to stand up to the 
so-called Soviet threat. On the 
other hand, the offer of a “peace 
plan” for Vietnam is expected 
to rally the votes of the American 
“doves” and the liberals. 

The lifting of the embargo 
on arms sales to Pakistan by 
Nixon is a different matter. This 
is not expected to add to Nixon’s 
votes at the election. But it 
can help add to the votes of 
Pakistan’s military regime and its 
backers in the forthcoming Pakis- 
tan election. ° 

Washington knows that the 
announcemerit of arms to Pakis- 
tan can definitely influence the 
course of election in favour of 
Pakistan's  Rightist forces. In 
return, Washington expects loyal 
services from Pakistan. 

There is no doubt that even 
within the military framework 
of Pakistan's life, there had. been 
considerable political changes, 
not always to the liking of 
Washington. While the do- 
minant spirit of the regime conti- 
nues to be anti-Indian, there 
are new forces, both political 
and economic, which are for a 
different foreign policy course. 

It may be premature to say 
that there is a polarisation of 
forces taking place in Pakistan, 
but it was reported that the 
Rightist forces were planning for 
a “grand alliance", It has since 
to materialise. In the mean- 
time, the Leftist forces, though 
splintered, have become subs- 
tantial enough to be a threat to 
the regime. 

The arrest of Bhntto's foll- 
wers, and Bhutto's challenge to 
the martial law administration 
to arrest him and "face a civil 
war", are significant develop- 
ments, for Bhutto has for long 
been recognised as the most rabid 
in his hatred of India and out- 
spoken in his sympathy for 
China. 

The fact that Premier Chou 
En-lai did not stop over at Is- 


lamabad on his way back from 
Africa is significant in this 
connection. In normal circums- 
tances, he should have stopped at 
Islamabad to collect whatever 
political dividends that had 
accrued from the Peking-Pakis- 
tan entente. Moreover, it should 
have raised the morale of Paking's 
followers in Pakistan. 

While Pakistan's military re- 
gimes have welcomed China's 
sympathy as also its arms against 
India, the  Rightist forces in 
Pakistan had increasingly felt the 
growing influence of China over 
Pakistan as a threat to their own 
existence. The coming election 
has added a sense of urgency to 
their fears. 

Is the honeymoon between 

Peking and Islamabad thus com- 
ing to a close? Net yet; General 
Yahya Khan is to visit Peking 
shortly. But the Americans can- 
not be ignorant of the nuances 
in the changing relationship bet- 
ween Peking and Islamabad. 
Washington has sensed a growing 
disenchantment with Peking on 
the part of Pakistan's rulers, and 
this not only because of China's 
failure to provide more sophisti- 
cated weapons. There is a grow- 
ing economic lobby in Pakistan 
which finds Pakistan's relations 
with Moscow more profitable. 
_ But the opportunism of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy had a further 
setback, for the visit of Yahya 
Khan to Moscow in search of 
arms had not been frnitful. Mos- 
cow, indeed, did promise some 
supplies, but it now appears that 
it has accepted India’s logic on 
arms supply to Pakistan and 
stayed its hands from the supply 
of more sophisticated weapons. 

This double defeat of Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy—with Peking, 
because the Rightists are alarmed 
over Chinese influence in Pakis- 
tan, and with Moscow, because 
Moscow considers friendship with 
India more important in an ulti- 
mate sense—has led Pakistan to 
get closer to its earlier patron, 
namely, Washington. And Washi- 
ngton is in dire need of the services 
of Pakistan in the furtherance of 
its new plans in the Middle East, 
now that Nasser is out of the 
way. Here is the old, classical op- 
portunist alliance allover again. 

It is this opportunism of 
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American foreign policy and 
Pakistan's hate-India animus. 
which have been at the root of 
the troubles in this snb-continent. 
We need not recount here the Jong 
history of American and British 
efforts to set Pakistan against 
India and Pakistan’s unbridled 
military recklessness as a result. 

According to certain estimates 
the United States has supplied 
Pakistan 2,000 million dollar 
worth of free armaments between, 
1954, when the arms aid began, 
and 1965, when it was stepped. 
This, by any reckoning, consti- 
tutes a formidable military build- 
up. The result—two Pakistani 
aggressions on India based en- 
tirely on“arms provided by USA. 

But the 1965 military action 
proved that Pakistan cannot be 
a natural match to India. Pakis- 
tan even banked upon a joint 
military gamble with China 
against India. But this possi- 
bility is receding. Perhaps the 
price asked for by Peking was too 
prohibitive? 

Since 1965, the frantic search 
for arms to replenish those which 
were lost in the 1965 war and to 
augment its military strength has 
been the characteristic feature of 
Pakistan's diplomacy. It tried 
to circumvent the US arms em- 
bargo by getting US arms from 
third countries; of course, with 
the blessings of the Pentagon. 
Turkey, Iran, Saudi Arabia and 
West Germany were generous. 


Military Expenditure 


The vigorous diplomatic 
efforts of India have put a stop 
to such deals. But Pakistan has 
been able to secure considerable 
Military assistance from China. 
And the Soviet Union, too, has 
supplied items like helicopters, 
machine guns, radar equipment, 
etc, France supplied 23 Mirage 
IH fighter bombers. 

Simultaneously, Pakistan has 
stepped up its military budget 
from year to year. For instance, 
the 1969-70 allocation was Rs 260 
crores, an increase of Rs 15 
crores over the preivous budget. 

According to the Institute of 
Stratgic Studies, London, Pakis- 
fan has a strength of 324,000 
armed personnel Its army has 
12 Infantry divisions, four armou- 
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red brigades consisting of Patton 
and Sherman tanks, as also 
Chinese tanks. The tank losses 
in 1965 encounter are reported 
to have been, completely made up. 
Besides, Pakistan has acquired 


“an unknown number of tanks 
from Turkey and other sources 


after 1965. 

Pakistan has been building 
up its naval strength after the 
1965 war. Ithasfonr submarines. 
China and France have promised 
two each in addition. It is getting 
“midget” subs from Italy (used 
for destroying port installations). 
The Pakistan Navy has also a 
strong naval air arm with heli- 
copters and long-range US AL 
batross planes (the latter reached. 
Cochin during the last war). 


Air Strength — , 


Pakistan is also paying consi- 
derable attention to its air force. 
Though its performance during 
the 1965 War has been woeful, 
Pakistan has not given up its 
reliance on the air force. The 
London Institute has estimated 
that Pakistan has nearly 300 
aircraft in combat readiness. 
These consist of one squadron of 
light bombers, three squadrons 
of Mirage III fighter-bombers, 
two squadrons of B 57 bombers, 
nine squadrons of F-86 Sabre 
jet fighter-bombers, five squadrons 
of MIG 19 fighter-bombers, one 
squadron of F 104 fighter bom- 
bers, besides reconnaisance air- 
craft, transport planes, trainers, 
etc. 

To these are to be added the 
30 Mirage V fighter bombers 
ordered from the French firm, 
Marcel Dassault, at a cost of 
Rs 100 crores recently, to be 
belivered by the end of 1971. 
By the way, the Mirage V is one 
of the most sophisticated planes 
and is reported. to be superior to 
anything that India has. It has 
also been reported that Pakistan 
has been given a credit by Saudi 
Arabia to buy these Mirage air- 


craft. 
Pakistan has also started 
manufacturing many defence 


equirment through Chinese and 
other collaborations. For exam- 
ple, the Cobra" anti-tank missile 
is being produced with the help 
of West Germans. It is also 


possible that Pakistan can acquire 
some of.the latest weapons from 
China, ` 
It is significant that the US 
spy base at Peshawar is now 
operated by the Pakistan airforce. 
It is said that the base is of consi- 
derable military significance to 
Pakistan to watch Indian air 
force activities. In fact, during 
the 1965 war, it was reported that 
the base was greatly helpful to 
Pakistan’s air force to detect 
advancing Indian planes. 


Deliberate Act 


It is clear that Pakistan has 
not only made up its military 
losses but angmented. its strength - 
greatly in the past four years, 
The .US offer to sell arms to 
Pakistan at this time has to be 
viewed in the light of these facts. 
And there is no doubt that it is a 
deliberate act on the part of 
Washington designed to help the 
regime in Pakistan at the expense 
of India for opportunist ends. 

One cannot rule ont the possi- 
bility that Washington wants to 
teach India a lesson for its in- 
creasingly clear anti-colonial and 
anti-imperailist stand on various 
world issues. 

The US plan to woo Pakistan 
has been necessitated by the fact 
that the US has almost lost the 
entire Middle East and. the states 
along the North African coast. 
Most of the countries of these 
regions now look to the Soviet 
Union for friendship and. support 
in their struggle against imperi- 
alism. Naturally there is a threat 
to the American position in the 
Mediterranean. 

The supply of arms to Greece 
is intended to buttress the Ameri- 
can position in the Mediterranean 
by forging new alliances as also 
to provide new nuclear bases. 
The British effort to retain its 
military presence “east of Snez" 
is not without relevance to this 
US effort. 

The US considers it timely 
to make a fresh bid to break up 
the Arab world. Pakistan has 
been helpful in this before and 
it can still be helpful. By the way, 
the Arab world has not forgotten 
that Pakistan was against Nasser 
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Lessons 
from 
Uttar 
Pradesh 


N. RAJAN 


HE selection of Sri T.N. 

Singh, MP and a prominent 
leader of the Congress (O) to 
lead the SVD marks a decisive 
phase in UP politics. The battle for 
power between the Congress (R), 
which snapped its ties with 
the BKD leading to the down- 
fall of Sri Charan Singh, and 
the Grand Alliance has reached. a 
crucial stage in UP with odds 
at this moment slightly against 
the Congress(R). 

The parties constituting the 
Grand Alliance in Uttar Pradesh— 
the Congress (O), the BKD, 
the Swatantra Party; the Jana 


: Sangh andthe SSP—has decided 


to.forge unity at least temporarily 
to give a tough fight to Smt 
Indira Gandhi and her progressive 
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policies.. Uttar Pradesh will be 
the first State where the experi- 
ment of Grand Alliance is being 
launched obviously to mobilise 
the forces of Right Reaction 
against the Left and democratic 
forces. The UP version of 
the Grand Alliance also in- 


‘cludes the SSP under the leader- 


ship of Sri Rajnarain who has 
virtually mortgaged his party to 
Sri C.B. Gupta. 

The SVD leadership issue 
proved intractable in the initial 
stages and it was the expec- 
tation of the Congress(R) leader- 
ship that these five parties would 
never agree on choosing a common 
leader. Both Sri C.B. \Gupta 
and Sri Charan Singh staked. 
their claims for leadership and it 
appeared as if the hurdles in 
choosing a common leader will 
never be crossÉd. 

But Sri Charan Singh drama- 
tically retifed from the contest 
for leadership having realised that 
he stood no chance of becoming 
the Chief Minister again, with 
the SSP and the Congress(0) 
stoutly opposing his candidature. 
Even the Jana Sangh was divided 
over extending unconditional 
support to Sri Charan Singh. 

Once Sri Charan Singh with- 
drew from the contest, the five 
parties constituting the Grand 
Alliance had to choose Sri T.N. 
Singh for Sri Gupta’s selection 
would have caused defection from 
the BKD. Sri T.N. Singh hails 
from the Thakur community and 
this will be an additional advan- 
tage to the Grand Alliance, for, 
politics in UP is still largely 
influenced by caste considerations. 
The Thakurs in the Congress(R) 
will have more sympathy for 
Sri T.N. Singh than to any 
Brahmin leader of their own party. 

This apart, Sri T.N. Singh 
is a non-controversial figure un- 
like Sri C.B. Gupta, and even the 
anti-Gupta faction in the BKD 
will be willing to give a fair trial 
to Sri T.N. Singh. This does 
not mean that defections from 
the BKD will not take place 
but it is almost certain that de- 
fection will not be large enough 
to enable the  Congress(R) to 
muster a decisive majority. 

Whatever may be outcome 
of the bitter power struggle in 
UP, it must be said to the credit 


of Sri C.B. Gupta that he has 
proved to be an astute politician 
and has made things rather diffi- 
cult for the Congress(R) by 
giving up his claim to lead the 
SVD coalition. 

In contrast, the Congress(R) 
leadership in the State has never 
been able to rise above petty 
craze for power. All these months 
when the | BKD-Congress(R) 
coalition was in power, the State 
Congress leadership did precious 
little to strengthen the organis- 
ation or to infuse in the Congress 
(R) rank and file a new enthu- 
siasm in favour of a radical 
approach. It appeared that Sri 
Kamalapati Tripathi was sore 
that he was deprived of his 
chance to lead the coalition as 
the leader of the major party 
in the Congress(R)-BKD coali- 
tion, and was more interested in 
climbing to power once again. 

It is of course true that no 
tears would be shed for the re- 
moval of Sri Charan Singh who 
tenaciously clung to office even 
after the Congress(R), the major 
partner iif the BKD-Congress(R) 
coalition withdrew support 
from him. In fact, the character 
of the Coalition was such that 
it could not last longer than what 
it did. 

But the sordid drama that 
was enacted in Uttar Pradesh 
during the last four months in 
which both Sri Charan Singh and 
Sri Kamalapati Tripathi played 
key roles, should serve as an 
eye-opener to the Congress(R) 
High Command which swears 
in the name of socialism. 

The break-up of the coalition 
was not entirely unexpected for 
Sri Charan Singh, by nature and 
temperament, is a hardened con- 
servative and it is futile to expect 
him to implement any progressive 
measures to which the Congress 
(R) stands committed. True, 
when Sri Charan Singh became 
Chief Minister on February, 17 
last with the “unconditional 
support” of the Congress(R) 
as a price for parting company 
with Sri C.B. Gupta and his Jana 
Sangh allies, he roused expect- 
ations among the people. 

He pompously announced, that 
the sugar mills would be taken 
over and that ceiling on land 
would be reduced from 40 acres 
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to 35 acres. "He also announced 
that exemption granted to the 
groves and gardens would be 
withdrawn. For a moment, it 
appeared as if Sri Charan Singh 
was more radical than the Con- 
 gress(R) at least i UP This 
_ belief was reinforced by the fact 
that opposition to the proposal 
for the lowering of land ceiling 
was voiced by the dominant 
section in the Congress(R) though 
several BKD MLAs too were 
unhappy about it. 

Sri Charan Singh willingly 
dropped the proposal in the face 
of opposition from the Congress 
(R), but he could always blame 
the Congress(R) for "pressurising 
him to do so”. Presumably this 

. was a trap laid for Sri Kamala- 
pati Tripathi and his colleagues 
and they walked into it. 

Again, on the sugar nationali- 
sation issue, Sri Charan Singh 
slept over the Three-man Com- 
mittee Report for several weeks 
but the Congress(R) was un- 
moved. Congressmen were more 
eager to get into the Ministry 
but were less eager to implement 
the Congress policies and pro- 
grammes. 

Sri Genda Singh's resignation in 
June last was the first sign of the 
developing strains between the 
BKD and the  Congress(R) 
and it was wise of Sri Genda 

. Singh to have made sugar 
nationalisation as an issue for 
his quitting the cabinet presum- 
ably on second thoughts. But 
Sri Genda Singh’s colleagues in 
the coalition cabinet took a dim 
view of his resignation and even 
hinted that he violated party 
discipline by not informing the 
party before he decided to quit. 
Again, when the State Cabinet 
promulgated a series of Ordi- 
nances including the Universities 
(Amendment) Ordinance and. the 
Preventive Detention Ordinance, 
the Congress(R) Ministers acqui- 
esced, . giving a propaganda 
handle to Sri Charan Singh that 
these controversial Ordinances 
had the approval of the Congress 
CR) Ministers in the Cabinet. 
Sri Chaturbhuj Sharma defended 
the Ordinance taking away the 
compulsory membership to stu- 
dents unions even while the 
Congress(R) leader, Sri Tripathi 
expressed unhappines over it. 
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"What is more, when the 
differences between Sri Tripathi 
and Sri Charan Singh came to 
the surface in August last, senior 
Congress(R) Ministers like Sri 
LP. Rawat and Sri Chaturbhuj 
Sharma who claim to be close to 
the Prime Minister, did not 
conceal their support for Sri 
Charan Singh lending credence 
to the story that there is cleavage 
between the Prime Minister and 
the Congress(R) President, Sri 
Jagjivanram on their approach 
to Sri Charan Singh. The Con- 
gress appeared to be a house 
divided against itself. 

What had been the role of 
Sri Tripathi during all these 
crucial months? It is no secret 
that Sri Tripathi never reconciled 
himself to Sri Charan Singh 
heading the Coalition. In fact, 
it was Sri Tripathi’s intransigence 
to concede leadership to Sri 
Charan Singh in February last 
that led to the unseemly spectacle 
of the BKD leader walking into 
Sri C.B. Gupta’s parlour causing 
anxious moments to Smt Indira 


- Gandhi. That Sri Charan Singh 


came back to the Congress(R) 
camp was solely due to the timely 
intervention of Sri D.P. Mishra, 
top aide of the Prime Minister. 

Again, when the Coalition” 
Government came into being in 
April last after a brief spell 
of BKD rule Sri Tripathi 
singularly failed to commit the 
Coalition Government to any 
definite policies and programme. 
The issue of forming Coordination 
Committee was never raised, for 
Sri Charan Singh gave the im- 
pression that merger of the BKD 
with the Congress(R) was immi- 
nent and hence such a committee 
was irrelevant. 

Sri Tripathi and the Congress 
General Secretary, Sri H.N. 
Bahnguna, strangely enough, 
were mortally afraid of merger 
for both the leaders came to the 
conclusion that the merger would 
strengthen the position of Sri 
Charan Singh to the detriment 
of their interests in UP. It is 
a tribute to Sri Charan Singh’s 
astuteness that though the Con- 
gress was the major parties in 
the Coalition, Sri Tripathi was 
relegated into the background. 
At one stage several Congress(R) 
Ministers moved away from Sri 


Tripathi and. drew close to Sri 
Charan Singh. 

By July last it was clear that 
the so-called differences between 
Sri Charan Singh and Sri Tri- 
pathi was not over economic 
programme, for, Sri Charan Singh 
had already pigeonholed the 
Three-man Committee Report on 
sugar and initiated unpopular 
measures like suppressing student 
and land agitations without a 
voice of dissent from the Congress 
(R) leadership, but over the 
relatively minor issue like trans- 
fers and postings of District offi- 
cials. 

The allegation that Sri Tripathi 
decided to pull down Sri Charan 
Singh because the latter took 
away Power portfolio from Sri 
Tripathi’s close confidante may 
or may not be true, but it is a 
fact that the tension between 
the BKD and the Congress(R) 
had no ideological overtones till 
August last. 

It was only under pressure 
from the vocal and progressive _ 
sections in the Congress(R) 
which started openly criticising 
Sri Charan Singh for shelving 
sugar nationalisation and initia- 
ting “police raj", that the diffe- 
rences between the two parties 
took an ideological turn. It is 
significant that this new stir among 
the progressives in the Congress 
(R) came in the wake of the 
land struggle launched by CPI 
and SSP. The interaction between 
the two developments can hardly 
be missed. 

But by and large the State 
Congress leadership were indif- 
ferent to the ideological content 
in the dispute were more con- 
cerned with the “postings and 
transfers” of officials. At the 
joint meeting of the Congress(R) 
Executive and Legislature Party 
in August last, speaker after 
speaker assailed Sri Charan Singh 
for arbitrary transfers of officials 
to strengthen his own party. 
This became the major issue in 
the eyes of several Congress 
legislators. j 

' If the Congress(R) had con- 
fronted Sri Charan Singh on 
economic issues, presumably the 
party would have been in a 
commanding position today. 
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PROFILE 





B. GOPALA 
REDDY 


I is not always enough to 

say "I am innocent," speci- 
ally when you are unsure enough 
to include your tormentors in 
the benediction of the state of 
innocence—as -Governor Reddy 
of UP has discovered. 

Though it was the first open 
.plea of innocence made (on 

October 3) by ‘Sri Bezawada 
Gopala Reddy in a long political 
career. aborted by inertia, he must 
have been sorely.tempted to make 
it every time he found himself out 
of the positions of near-power he 
held: and agreeing that it was all 
for the best. 

It is some relief that, goaded 
by the ingratitude of those other 
innocents whom he had earlier 
absolved of guilt, he has been 
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forced to come out of purdah—as 
he evocatively links the temper 
and mood of Raj Bhavan, 
Lucknow, with the city's legen- 
darily dissolute tradition—and 
protest against the “most extra- 
ordinary” behaviour of Chau- 
dhury Charan Singh. 

The “boy wonder" discovered. 
in 1937 by the’ cynical Sri C. 
Rajagopalachari—now himself 
busily engaged in making can- 
tankerous forays in the tenuous 
field of elder statesmanship—Sri 
Reddy has repeatedly found his 
dilettantish approach to politics 
defeating his uncertain ambition. 

The younger ‘son of a minor 
but benevolent zamindari clan 
(from the village of Buchireddy- 
palem in the Nellore district of 
Andhra Pradesh) which pursued 
the romance of nationalism from 
the early 1920s—more, it seemed, 
in rivalry te another feudal family 
of the village swearing by the 
then: Justice Party—it is sad that 
Sri Reddy can today look back 
only upon his years of minis- 
terial apprenticeship under Sri 
Rajagopalachari in Madras as 
the most fruitful. 

In politics technically since 
he was 13 when his family pulled 
him out of a government school 
and sent him to the National 
School at Machilipatnam, the 63- 
year-old Sri Reddy lost himself 
quite early somewhere between 
the political ambitions nursed 
for him by the family and the 
pleasantly indolent fringes of 
the field of arts and letters for 
which. he acquired a fugitive 
interset at Shantiniketan. 

Five years as the Finance 
Minister of the Madras Govern- 
ment, from 1947 to 1952, failed 
to make him either a purposeful 
nationalist or a serious politician. 

President of the Andhra 
Pradesh Congress Committee 
from 1953 to 1955, elected from 
two constituencies in the mid- 
term election to the Andhra 
Assembly in March 1955, then 
made leader of the Congress 
Legislature Party in the Andhra 
Assembly and Chief Minister of 
the former Andhra State till 
October 1956, he lost in the fight 
for power in the Andhra Pradesh 
Cabinet after the reorganisation 
of States in 1957. 

The waning influence of his 


family in the context of the sharp 
Reddy politics of the day was 
not enough to push him to the top. 
And by himself, he had no sto- 
mach for the ruthless infighting 
which had shaped. politics since 
then, believing naively that power 
must be offered to him by the 
“lesser” men: he would not soil 
his hands seeking it. 

His constituency tours and 
his brief confrontations with the 
people led to mutual disillusion- 
ment—for him, with the people, 
and for his admirers, with him. 

The best thing, it seemed to 
everybody, was to push him to 
the Rajya Sabha, the easiest way 
to get him out of the State's 
politics and keep him around the 
national scence as something of 
an intellectual draw in minis- 
terial drawing rooms. But, then. 
everyone concerned was doing 
him a disservice. 

. As Minister in charge of 
Revenue and Civil Expenditure 
(1958-61), and as Minister for 
Works, Housing and Supply 
(1961-62), he fortunately escaped 
much notice. His Shantiniketan 
background then propelled him 
to the position of Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, 
which according to the most 
charitable accounts, helped him 
to further his interests in the 
arts and languages. 

Sri  Gopala Reddy struck 
disaster over that hysterically 
comic VOA deal, when he allowed 
his official advisers to conclude 
an agreement with the US for 
the installation of an American 
transmitter in Calcutta (which 
would be used by the VOA for 
three peak hours daily for relay 
of its transmissions). 

It was another of those occa- 
sions when he could have shouted 
he was “innocent,” though 
Jawaharlal Nehru had to confess 
that he had not been informed 
of the details of the deal but 
had signified his general approval. 
Did Sri Reddy mislead. the Prime 
Minister into believing that the 
deal was also innocent? It is 
difficult to say. But the doubt 
will persist, specially if one re- 
members Sri Reddy's admission 
of the casual way in which he 
approved the start of the nego- 
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Press 
Council 

and Its 
Composition 


J. P. CHATURVEDI 


TE Nominating Committee 

of the Press Council, consisting 
of the Vice-President, the Chief 
Justice of India and the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, hasin its wisdom 
decided to ignore the panel of 
the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists and nominated seven 
working journalists and four work- 
ing journalist-editors from Delhi 
and has thus deprived the working 
journalists in other parts of India 
and editors of papers published 
from places other than Delhi, 
Madras and Chandigarh, from 


Author, chief of the New Delhi 
Bureau of the Aaj of Varanasi, was 
twice elected President of the indian 
Federation of Working Journalists and 
President of the Press Association, 
New Delhi, for two terms. 
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having any representation on the 
Press Council. 

As far as the newspaper mana- 
gement is concerned, it is true that 
there are representatives of Eng- 
lish and Tamil papers from Tamil- 
nadu, Marathi papers from Poona 
and a Hindi paper from Indore. 
But that is all the representation 
to language papers. It so happens 
that apart from Hindi and Urdu, 
‘newspapers of other languages 
have been completely left un- 
represented either through the 
editors or the journalists. 

While the Press Council Act 
provided for representation to the 
periodicals, the only periodicals 
selected are those which have no 
circulation. One of them is not 
even a year old and solely depends 
for its existence on the generosity 
of State Governmegts. 

The Nominating Committee has 
approved the list of, AINEC, 
IENS, ILNA and the Press Asso- 
ciation, and has rejected the claim 
of the IFWJ to be represented on 
the Council. Interestingly, none 
of the organisations represented 
had challenged the right of the 
IFWJ to represent working jour- 
nalists scattered all over India 
through its three thousand and 
odd members. None of the organ- 
isations represented on the Coun- 
cil has more than 250 or 200 
members on its rolls. ` 

About the need for making the 
Press Council a really represen- 
tative body of journalists, I can 
do no better than just quote the 
address of Sri A.D. Mani, Presi- 
dent of the AINEC, in 1954. 
The Press Commission had sub- 
mitted its report a month earlier, 
and Sri Mani, who was also a 
member of the Commission, said: 
"Without commenting on the 
precise scheme of a Press Council 
which the Commission had re- 
commended, I might say that the 
Press Council would succeed only 
to the extent to which the profes- 
sion is able to select thirteen men 
from the journalists! side who 
would command the general confi- 
dence of the profession. 

“The journalist, by the nature 
of his calling, is a man of opi- 
nions, sometimes pre-conceived, 
but always determined in charac- 
ter. He is a person who always 
has a slant but membership of 
the Press Council is not a branch 


of normal journalistic activity. A l 


member of the Press Council has 
to exercise judicial functions. The 
membership of the Council will 
be a difficult combination of mu- 
tually conflicting roles, the habi- 
tual controversialist which a journ- 
alist is, and an impartial judge. 

“A journalist who sits on the 
Press Council should himself 
have a clean record, just as we 
expect judges of our High Courts 
to have had an unblemished 
career. I am stressing the qualifi- 
cations of the member of the 
Press Council who will truly be 
worthy of his position just to show 
that the selection is going to be 
difficult. 

“If we are expected to choose 
from any walk of life thirteen good 
men and true who are fit to be 
High Court judges on account of 
their general impartiality and 
fairness, we would find it difficult 
to draw up the list. There cannot 
be on that ground any lowering 
of standards as far as the choice 
of the men is concerned. 

“When the Press Council is 
constituted, the Chairman of the 
Council is bound to consult the 
professional organisations. It is 
necessary that a pofessional org- 
anisation should not regard the 
matter as one where it has to 
send its panel in opposition to the 
panel of another organisation. I 
trust that when the final choice is 
to be made, the heads of profes- 
sional organisations would com- 
pare notes and agree to recom- 
mend only men whose competence 
and fairness will not be questioned 
by the profession. If the choice is 
made carefully, I am certain that 
the Press Council would have an 
excellent start.” 

An identical view was held by 
Sri A.K. Jain, the President of 
the Gauhati session of the AINEC 
in 1964. He said: “As the Press 
Council has to exercise judicial 
functions, it is necessary that only 
journalists with clean record should. 
sit in the Council. When the Press 
Council is constituted, it is bound 
to consult the professional org- 
anisations. Jt is necessary that the 
Council should get support and 
cooperation from the profession 
as well as from the Government. 
Government should not try to 
impose itself on the profession 
by using the Council as a shield, 
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and the profession should avoid 
to ruin a body by fictitious cri- 
ticism.”’ 

Sri D.R. Mankekar, President 
of the Bangalore session of the 
AINEC in 1968, went a step 
further and wanted the IFWJ 
to be the sole representative of 
working journalists other than 
editors. 

He said: “As regardsthe method 
of representation on the Press 
Council, we recommended to the 
Committee that to avoid confu- 
sion and by way of adopting a 
progressive step designed to ensure 
functional representation to the 
different components of the news- 
paper enterprise, any amendment 
of the Press Council Act should 
recognise the AINEC,-IENS and 
the IFWJ as the three sole repre- 
sentative bodies of the three 
fundamental functional compo- 
nents of a newspaper enterprise, 
and invite each of these three 
organisations to submit names of 
their nominees to represent their 
respective sector on the Press 
Council. 

“In this context, we cannot help 
pointing out that the Press Asso- 
ciation’s functions overlap those 
of the Federation and, therefore, 
representation given to the Press 
Association bedevils the principle 
of functional representation follow- 
ed in the composition of the 
Press Council and tends to add to 
the confusion.” 


IFWJ's Role 


Sri Mankekar was saying no- 
thing new, Even when the Work- 
ing Journalists Federation was 
born and had not gathered much 
strength, Sri Deshbandhu Gupta, 
presiding over the ninth annual 
session of the AINEC on Decem- 
ber 2, 1950, said : “I must urge 
that while discussing other prob- 
lems, we should pursue with 
watchful care our efforts to im- 
prove the working conditions of 
those of our associates on whom 
finally rests the responsibility of 
producing a good newspaper. 

“I am glad that the All-India 
- Convention of Working Journali- 
ists, which met in New Delhi 
recently under the able 
leadership of Sri Chalapathi Rau, 
adopted various resolutions and 
gave concrete shape to the special 
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problems of the working journal- 
ists. I am sure that heads of news- 
papers will have taken careful note 
of these resolutions, and of the 
views of other similar bodies in 
the states. 

"After all, it is the working 
journalist who determines the 
standards of our profession, and 
it is on his ability, discretion, 
sound judgment, and hard labour, 
that the productjon of a newspaper 
must finally depend." 

Thus the role of working jour- 
nalists was clear in the minds of 
eminent editors from the very 
beginning. Even when there were 
conflicts between the stands of the 
AINEC and the IFWJ, the AINEC 
President like Dr Sachin Sen 
invited cooperation from the 
IFW). i 

Sri Chapalf&kanta Bhattacharya, 
President of the fifteenth session 
of the AINEC held at Delhi on 
February 29, 1961, said: ‘In 
order to discharge fully tbe res- 
ponsibility that the conference has 
taken upon itself, it is necessary 
that there should be a proper ad- 
justment with other two organisa- 
tions in the newspaper world— 
organisation representing owner- 
ship and that representing. the 
working journalists. 

*In the past there has been 
Some misunderstanding between 
the AINEC and the working 
journalists’ organisation. May I 
make this appeal that there should 
be established a golden bridge of 
cooperation between them? The 
AINEC and the IFWJ may have 
distinct roles to play in fighting 
their own battles but there is no 
bar to maintain a happier rela- 
tions between them. The news- 
paper is like a living organisation. 
If it is to live and grow, the 
constituent parts must work in 
harmony and with one and for 
the same purpose." 

As far as the Government is 
concerned, when it recognised the 
Press Association for sending a 
panel to the Press Council, it was 
neither its intention nor that of 
the Press Association that it 
should have the exclusive right to 
represent working journalists. On 
the other hand, the Press Asso- 
ciation based its claim for re- 
presentation on the basis that its 
members had provided some lea- 


dersto the leading organisations. 


like the AINEC and the IFWJ, 
and in any scheme of functional 
representation, special corres pon- 
dents had their place and should 
not be ignored. 

The Central Government had 
recognised the JFWJ for the 
purpose of Central and State 
Accreditation Committees, which 
are purely professional, for the 
purpose of Wage Board for work- 
ing journalists, for the member- 
ship of the Press Consultative 
Committee under the Criminal 
and Elecions Laws Amendment 
Act 1969. It is therefore, a total 
surprise that 20 years after the 
formation of IFWJ it is said that 
the IFWJ does not matter for the 
purpose of representation of work- 
ing journalists. 


AINEC Campaign 


I admit that a thesis is going 
the rounds that the IFWJ is not 
a professional body. It has been 
propounded by Sri Durga Das, 
while he presided over the Trivan- 
drum gession of the AINEC in 
1959. He was sorry that the forma- 
tion of the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists had led to 
the large concentration of pro- 
prietors on the platform of the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society and of working journalists 
in the Federation. 

Ultimately he chose a new 
thesis: “The AINEC alone” 
had the right “fo represent 
the Press in India in its relations 
with the public and public institu- 
tions and particularly in its rela- 
tions with Government. The sec- 
tional organisations IENS and 
IFWJ speak for their members’ 
commercial and economic interests 
and not for the profession as an 
entity. Unfortunately the eco- 
nomic issue of late has so much 
dominated the thinking of the 
Government, Parliament, the 
TENS and the IFWJ, that they 
underestimate the role of the 
AINEC." 

It is this thinking of Lala 
Durga Das, so different from 
that of the other Presidents of the 
AINEC I have quoted, that seems 
to have carried the day with the 
members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, One of its members was 
even present at the Simla session 
of AINEC just before he decided 
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the Councils composition. 
This viewpoint was not only 
orally canvassed after the passing 
of the amended Press Council 
Bill, but was also very forcefully 
put forth in Vidura, the organ of 
the Press institute of India, which 
claimed that the IFWJ did not 
represent the real journalist and 
had no place in the Press Council. 
But its Director, Sri Chanchal 
. Sarkar, claims to be a member of 
the Delhi Union of Journalists. 
' The IFWJ did not take notice 
, ofthis canard which was circulated 
by interested people among the 
members-of the then Press Council, 
through whom it reached appro- 
priate authority for doing the 
needful. 
With this as the background, the 
decks were cleared for scuttling 
the Federation list on the basis 
of some technical objections like 
receipt .of-the last a day later than 
stipulated, orits not being accom- 
panied by biodata of members, 
which. reached the Nominating 
- Committee separately within the 

stipulated period. . Even when 
. claims of money are preferred, 
condonations are asked for and 
given: But in.the present case it 
seems the Nominating Committee 
was just-looking for an excuse. to 
ignore the list. 


Strange Stipulation 


In view of the unhappy rela- 
tions between the IFWJ and the 
Press. Association in respect of 
. earlier selection, the IF WJ leader- 
ship wanted to have a list of 
working journalists which had the 
' support of beth the organisations. 
The- Secretary General of. the 
- Federation, Sri S.B. Kolpe, had a 
discussion with the President and 
Secretary of the Press Association 
and they agreed-that they. should 
try to-evolve.a common list at 
least as far as the special corres- 
pondents ‘were: concerned. 

But immediately afterwards the 
Nominating 
Committee sent a circular to all 
the organisations asking for the 
panels and also seeking an under- 
‘taking from the persons whose 
names had been, suggested that 
their names had not been proposed 
by any other organisation. Such a 
stipulation neither occurs in the 
. Act, nor was-there at-any time a 
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. desire in the minds either of the 


Press Commission or the Govern- 
ment that a name cannot be 
sponsored by two organisations. 
Actually when the first Press 
Council was constituted, names 
which were common were prefer- 
red to other persons. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Press 
Council had also: not proposed 
any change in this respect. 

But the result of the fiat of the 
Nominating Committee was that 
any talk of cooperation or mutual, 
adjustment between the IFWJ 
and the Press Association or the 
AINEC was. barred. This. was 
resented by the Federation which 
objected to this procedure in a 
letter to the Minister for Informa- 


tion and Broadcasting. Perhaps - 


this objection also infuriated the 
advisers of the Neminating Com- 
mittee apainst the Federation. 


Lame Excuse 


The Federation had, in the past, 
criticised the action and speeches 
of the Chairman and members of 
the Press Council and as the same 


gentleman was to be reappointed 


Chairman of the new Press Council, 
the Nominating Committee seized 
upon the golden opportunity of a 
technical excuse to bar the entry 
of the IFWJ to the Press Council 
to provide a “homogenous team" 
to the Chairman. 

It is with the same purpose that 
past members were renominated. 
In one case a gentleman who was 
nominated. both the times as a 
working journalist, was nominated 
this time as a. proprietor of a 
periodical: or small paper for 
which no panel was needed. 

It-is not necessary to go into 
the comparable merits of the list 
of IFWJ and the AINEC and the 
Press Association, because there 
is no comparison in the compass 
of the respective organisations. 
But if the Nominating Committee 
had kept its mind open, it had the 
opportunity to choose either. an 
editor of a distinguished . Bengali 
daily, a distinguished. Tamil daily, 
a - very- prominent Malayalam 
weekly, executive eidtor of one 
of the oldest and largely circulated 
Tamil weekly, or an.editor of an 
English paper from Patna or 
another English paper. from 
Hyderabad. : 


. There was a. possibility of the 
Nominating. Committee selecting 
a special correspondent. stationed 
at. Bhopal or Trivandrum, or a 
chief reporter. stationed at 
Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, or 
an-assistant editor of English or a 
Bengali daily from Bombay or 
Calcutta. There was also a 


' prospect of its selecting a news 


editor of.a very important Bengali 
daily or an assistant editor of a 
similar Bengali’ daily from Cal- 
cutta. It could select a chief sub- 
editor from Bangalore, a commer- 
ce editor at Delhi or representa- 
tives of. newspapers published 
from Maharashtra or Uttar 
Pradesh or Bihar. 

Formerly there was no. re- 
presentation of news agencies in 
the Press Council: News agency 
correspondents are scattered’ all 
over India. It is gratifying that 
there are four. news agency repre- 
sentatives now, selected by the 
Nominating. Committee, one from 
the management and three~from 
the working journalists, but all 
of them hailing from Delbi. 

The special facilities received by 
the correspondents stationed in 
Delhi had created a sort of embit- 
tered: relations between different 
classes of working journalists and 
the.present nomination is likely 
to léad to further ‘embitterment 
which is neither-in the interest of 
special correspondents nor of the 
other working journalists. 


Awkward Position 


The members of the Press-Asso- 


- clation.also did not want that.the 


responsibility. of representing all 
the journalists in India should 
vest in. them exclusively. “They . 
preferred. to represent the special 
correspondents in Delhi: But the 
Nominating Committee.has placed 


‘them in a very awkward situation 


vis-a-vis. the’ IFWJ which. has 
substantial membership among 
the special correspondents and. 
had been. looking after. their 
material interests. 

It must not. be forgotten that 
the very. establishment ‘of’ the 
Press-Council. was the result of 


‘the demand” of the. IFWJ:; In its 


representation before. the. Press 
Commission, the IFWJ  under- 


(Continued. on. page. 40) 
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For a 


Rational 
Grade 


Structure 
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TE Third Pay Commission's dictum that there 

should be no erosion of wages because of a rise 
in prices is according to The Hindu of October 5, 
1970, '*unexceptionable". It said, “And with the 
Government having failed to hold the  price-line, 
none wil grudge its employees the interim relief 
now granted to them." However, the paper took the 
position: “That even this will cost the Central Ex- 
chequer nothing less than Rs 106 crores is quite 
another matter. Taken along with the rise in. the 
salaries of the staff of nationalised banks and an 
inevitable chain reaction in the States for parity with 
' the Central Government employees, the question is 
how long these increased money wages can retain their 
present purchasing power. It has always been the 
case that prices tend to shoot up in the wake of such 
a general rise in the emoluments of large classes of 





l Author is Vice-President, Central Secretariat Steno- 
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employees. And wages shall have to go up again." 

Prices have already reacted as such, taking away 
a large part of the relief granted. Of course, the 
Government of India has accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Third Pay Commission, in toto, to grant 
an interim relief ranging between Rs 15 and Rs 45 
for different categories of employees, against the 
employees' demand for a uniform rate of interim relief 
which would bring the level of wages of the lowest 
paid employee to the minimum need-based wage 
level, that is, by granting him Rs 90 per month. 
This would also, perhaps, have helped the Commis- 
sion in constructing a rational pay structure for all 
employees on this minimum level (that is, the base) 
after providing for skill and job differentials. 

Now that the Government of India have decided 
on a certain amount of interim relief, leaving the 
question of need-based minimum wage and other 
considerations for the final report of the Commission, 
it would be only reasonable to accept the contention 
that the present interim relief is only an ad hoc 
arrangement without reference to such vital consi- 
derations. 

Before we proceed further with a discussion on 
these wider terms of the Commission's reference, it 
would be relevant to recall an important observation 
of the First Pay Commission (1947): “Government 
servants, especially in the lower pay ranges, with 
fixed incomes of small amounts are hard hit by rising 
prices and they must be relieved of the hardship 
imposed on them by the abnormal conditions pre- 
vailing," and that “any possible repercussions, finan- 
cial or economic, arising must be met by other appro- 
priate steps." It recommended an automatic adjust- 
ment of salaries in relation to the consumer price 
index, perhaps with a view to protecting the Gov- 
ernment servants’ salaries from erosion in value. 

The Second Pay Commission (1957-59) maintained 
this view: “Adjustment of salaries and wages of 
Government Employees to changes in the cost of 
living is made in other countries also and it takes the 
form of changes in salaries and wages themselves; 
an increase is not shown or treated for any purpose 
as a separate element of remuneration." ‘‘To 
protect, to a greater or lesser extent, the real income 
of wage earners and. salaried employees from the 
effects of rise in prices," it recommended. that if 
during a period of 12 months the All-India Working 
Class Consumer Price Index (Base: 1949=—100) 
remained on an average 10 points above 115, the 
Government should review the position and consider 
adequate compensation in the form of increase in 
dearness allowance. 

The First Pay Commission had also pertinently 
observed: "Even uniformity of pay will not establish 
equality. Prospects of promotion and other condi- 
tions which differ from Department to Department 
are factors of equal importance," and that “it is 
desirable to avoid blind alleys as far as possible and. 
provide reasonable career to veryone who enters the 
civil service." It suggested an increase in the posts 
open to promotion beyond the number dictated 
merely by the work put in so that the lower grades 
may have a continnous feeling of opportunity. An- 
other suggestion made was the combination of cadres 
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to facilitate inter-departmental transfers, and that the 
scales of pay might be fixed on more generous lines 


in sections where the prospects of promotion were ' 


limited. 

Although the present pay scales and conditions of 
service obtaining for Central Government employees 
are supposed to be based on the norms laid down 
by the First Pay Commission and maintained by 
the Second Pay Commission, the hardships faced. by 
them hardly need any emphasis. Even in the public 
sector, Central Government employees get only 
about a half, or a little more than a half, of what the 
bank and insurance employees are getting. 

The Government servants have, thus, to defend 
themselves against all sorts of hazards, worst of them 
being inflation and social neglect. Taking into account 
the value of the rupee as in 1962 and 1970, the present 
minimum pay of Rs 210 becomes in real terms Rs 121 
and the maximum of Rs 900 turns ont to be really 
Rs 522. For the new Grade III in the Central 
Secretariat Stenographers Service, the minimum 
starting pay is only Rs 130, which in real terms means 
only Rs 75 (that of a class IV employee). This is 
a vital factor which will have to be taken into account 
by the Third Pay Commission while evolving a ra- 
tional sfructure of emoluments for the Central 
Government employees at all levels. l 

The second. point relates to discrimination with 
regard to grade structures, promotion, prospects and 
social status of employees belonging to the various 
grades and services within {he Secretariat. It would 
be essential to so devise the new grade structure as to 
ensure a ‘progressive growth in income and job 
satisfaction for each employee. Needless to reiterate, 
the socio-cultural and family liabilities, which tend 
to grow with each year, cannot be ignored from 
consideration; rather, they must be fully recognised 
in the socio-professional growth structure now being 
built for the Central Government employees. 


General Principles 


Three interdependent principles have to be kept 
in mind in evolving a sound scheme of remuneration 
to employees: (1) Efficiency, (2) Compensation, and 
(3) Economy. Of course, efficiency is the bedrock 
of administration at all levels. From the point of 
. view of the employees, remuneration is a very im- 
portant factor; but this consideration also weighs 

heavily with administrative prudence, as it is closely 
related to job satisfaction. The Anderson Committee 

: (1923) observed. that the “employer should pay what 
is necessary to recruit and to retain an efficient staff”. 
As the Joint Consultative Machinery in the United 
Kingdom put it, “the basis of remuneration in the 
civil service should be such as is sufficient to recruit 
them in the service, without losing their keenness or 
efficiency". 

Dr M.H. Gopal, Professor of Economics, Madras 
University, listed five factors to be taken into account 
for evolving a scheme of adequate remuneration, 
namely, (1) prevailing wage rates, (2) national mini- 
mum levels of living, (3) per capita income, (4) basic 
price levels, and (5) considerations such as equity of 
pay and conditions of work. He quotes President 
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Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment that *Government is a human institution, its 
reorganisation is a human task and must be approach- 
ed as a problem of morale and personnel, fully as such, 
as a task of.logic and management". The Tomlin 
Commission makes a strong point that “if the pay 
structure should endure well and long, it must compare 
well with the rates of remuneration and other condi- 
tions of service normally available outside the public 
services, in competing occupations". 


Minimum Wage 

It is in this context that the principle of minimum 
wage has been accepted and applied in the determina- 
tion of wages in a number of industries in the organised 
private sector. The concept of minimum wage implies 
that a certain irreducible minimum level of wages 
should be assured to employees irrespective of what 
would be justified on purely economic considerations 
or with reference to the responsibilities attached to a 

ost. According to the Committee on Fair Wages 
(1948-49), the minimum wage is the irreducible amount 
considered necessary for the sustenance of the worker 
and his family and for the preservation of his efficiency 
at work. That means, providing also for effective 
safeguards against inflationary pressures eroding the 
workers’ wage. 

The yardstick used. for fixing the minimum wage 
in private industry is the monthly budget of a standard 
working-class family. After considering different 
opinions on the subject, the practice in other countries 
and more particularly the results of family budget 
enquiries in this country, the Fair Wages Committee 
concluded that the standard Indian workingclass 
family should be reckoned as oneconsisting of a work- 
er, his wife and children, making in all three consump- 
tion units, and that in the determination of minimum 
wages the earnings of the worker should also be taken 
into account. 

The average earnings of a factory worker have been 


calculated by the Statistics and Surveys Division of. 


the Planning Commission to be Rs 80 per month in 
1950 and Rs 127 in 1964. 

The 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
(ILC), 1957, which considered the wage policy of the 
Second Five Year Plan period, suggested certain 
norms for the guidance of wage-fixing authorities. 
The view that labour should be assured of a minimum 
wage related to its essential needs, has become firmly 
embedded in the policy pursued by the Government 
in relation to industrial labour in the past two decades. 
The Government has also started enforcing by legis- 
lation a certain level of minimum wages in respéct of 
a number of industries. This view has also received 
reinforcement in the report of the Second Pay Com- 
mission (1957-59). 

The question of fixing the norms and scales of 
need-based minimum wage for Government employ- 
ees has now been referred to the Third Pay Commission. 
The Commission may be taking into consideration the 
observations of its predecessor also while discussing 
the question of fixing this need-based minimum 
wage and the pay structure to be built upon it. But, 
it would be imperative in this connection to critically 
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examine the bases and data on which the Second Pay 
Commission relied for its observations. The Com- 
mission, it would. be recalled, was expected to apply 
the yardstick of the 15th ILC in fixing the need-based 
minimum wage. It is a pity that it reduced the food 
content and other ingredients of the formula and 
arbitrarily held that Rs 80 constituted the need-based 
minimum wage, of course at that time. 

Jt would be interesting to note that a majority 
of wage boards constituted for the organised indus- 
trial sector have recommended a wage of about Rs 210 
as the minimum to meet the essential needs of a small 
working-class family. This was generally based 
on the variation-level of Rs 190/280 at 1969 cost of 
living index. Minimum wage at the 1960 price 
level would be between Rs 100 and. Rs 105, according 
to the then Union Labour Minister. Its equivalent 
at the 1970 prices should, in all fairness, be between 
Rs 210 and Rs 300. Calculating on the same basis, 
the lowest paid employee should get at least Rs 235, 
which is the minimum subsistence wage according to 
the most conservative estimates. This is also in 
conformity with the calculations of the Union Mitis- 
try of Home Affairs as spelt out in its pamphlet, 
Towards Need-Based Wage. . 


Government’s Capacity 


As-the aim should be to reach parity with the 
organised sections of industry, there is no question 
of limitations on account of the Government’s capacity 
to pay. Moreover, the Government’s capacity itself 
is a relative term, which can be stretched to ` suit 
different intentions. It should be appreciated that 
the Government as a model employer in a welfare 
state will hardly be justified in putting forward the 
plea of lack of resources in resisting the claim of its 
employees for a need-based minimum wage. The 
Government, it is felt, should give a lead to the private 
entrepreneurs in this regard and should not be guided 
solely by the levels of wages prevailing in private 
employment. In fact, it should set certain standards 
of fair labour practices for emulation by other wage- 
fixing authorities. 

Once the minimum wage for the lowest level of 
employees is settled, the rest of the wage structure 
would naturally be built with due regard to the usual 
tests of maintaining proper  relativities between 
grades within the structure, remuneration for corres- 
ponding classes, inter-grade comparability, functional 
utility of the incremental stages, etc. Obviously, the 
entire wage structure would have to be built on the 
basis of its element of satisfying the essential needs 
and norms of skill and job differentials. It would be 
relevant to take note of the recent revision of the 
clerical pay-scale in the Reserve Bank of India into 
Rs 210—590 (a twenty-year scale), which with 
dearness allowance and subsequent increase of Rs 50- 
120 comes to Rs 420 (approx), and may serve asa 
workable starting point for structuring the pay scales 
for comparable services in the Secretariat. 

The Priestley Commission which reported on the 
Civil Service in Britain (1953-55), has observed that the 
primary principle of civil service pay is “fair compari- 
son” with the current remuneration of the outside 
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staff employed on broadly comparable work, taking 
into account differences in other condition of service. 
Necessarily, therefore, the Government should shed 
its dominating complex and remunerate its own em- 
ployees without exhibiting its superior bargaining 
power in relation to the employees vis-a-vis other 
organised sectors where the Government intervenes in 
favour of the employees. 

Recognising the fundamental principle of “equal 
pay for equal work", it would have to be laid down 
in the new structure that comparable classes of em- 
ployees will be equally remunerated, and there should 
be no discrimination in the matter of theirincrementals, 
promotional avenues, and other conditions of service. 
The Rowlands Committee had recommended that 
“snbstantially equal posts should be given equal pay 
for comparable work carried out in comparable 
conditions”. This comparability would also have to 
be worked out according to scientific norms. A 
rational analysis and outlook for such a structural 
organisation would warrant that, keeping in view 
the need-based. minimum wage for the lowest category, 
namely, Rs. 235, the various services can be classified 
into a number of functional grades, each of ten years’ 
duration, to provide for an equitable system of upgra- 
dation with a built-in mechanism for optimum inter- 
communication between the various grades. With 
a view to ensuring that there is no stagnation in any 
grade, a comprehensive unified scale may be pres- 
cribed for each service te which may be shifted such 
employees who are found, on the basis of more than 
two assessments, not suitable for upgradation. 
However, from the point of view of incentive-oriented. 
efficiency considerations, it should also provide for 
shifting back to the mainstream of the unit-scales 
of the multiple plan grade-structure such employees 
who are subsequently found fit for upgradation. 
So far as differences in the level of remunation 
of employees in the Central Secretariat and the 
subordinate offices of the Government of India is 
concerned, it has been fully settled decades ago. The 
Meston Committee had observed in this regard : 
*We wish to make it quite clear that in our opinion 
the Imperial Secretariat requires in its clerical staff 
persons with a higher degree of intelligence. a broader 
outlook and a more discriminating critical faculty, 
than are expected in the offices of any Provincial 


Government." 
KP 3169 


The First Pay Commission duly supported this 
contention: “At the same time we recognise that 
recruitments to the Secretariat have to be drawn from 
a wide field and that it is necessary to build up in the 
Secretariat a permanent staff of such quality that it 
may, in due course, contribute a substantial propor- 
tion of qualified candidates for the grade of Secre- 
tariat Officers." 

The concept of time-scale of pay for any service 
or its constituent grades presupposes that it would 
fully and adequately safeguard the interests of the 
employees, especially in regard to erosion in value of 
emoluments and stagnation in service. In opera- 
tional terms, the time-scale either covers the whole 
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span of the service in a single stretch, that is, a single 
pay scale for the service as a whole with incremental 
stages adjusted to the needs of progressive upgradation 
(with adequate safeguard against continual inflation/ 
erosion); or it is divided into grade-based units of 
a longer-stretched time-scale to cater to individual 
needs of each grade, with all the units successively 
integrated into a comprehensive pattern of normal 
gradation. The most effective system, however, 
would be to prescribe a graduated time-scale for the 
entire Central Secretariat Services, broken into opera- 
tional units, into which each class or category of 
employees could be fixed. 

The first essential for working out such a time- 
scale would be to prescribe the minimum and the 
maximum within which it has to be constructed, 
Having discussed the minimum need-based wage to 
be fixed at Rs 235 even on a conservative estimate, 
the minimum for a clerical officer would work to 
Rs 350 on the basis of a 50 per cent differential over 
the minimum remuneration of a Central Government 
employee at the lowest level. 

For constructing a rational pay-structure, the 
ratio of remuneration of the lowest to the highest 
paid employee should not be greater than 1:15. 
In concrete terms, it would mean that the highest 
salary in the Central Government should not exceed 
about Rs 3500 (post-tax). The first two Pay Com- 
missions have also commended the need for narrowing 
down the disparity between [he lowest and the highest 
pay in the Central Government. More recently, it has 
been reiterated by the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission (Report on Personnel Administration, April 
1969). According to ARC Member H.V. Kamath: 
*.. 80 far as Government employees are concerned, 
the ratio of minimum remuneration, that is, the basic 
pay plus allowances, at the lowest level of Class IV 
to the maximum of the highest in Class I (post-tax) 
should be 1:10. If, however, the maximum is 
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proportionately much} higher today, a phased pro- 
gramme of levelling up or levelling-up-cum-levelling- 
down should be launched so as to attain this objective 
within a decade at the latest. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that when economic justice is denied to 
vast mass of people, political democracy will live 
to its inevitable denouement ". 


Job Performance Incentive 


The entire grade structure would, therefore, have 
to be set in a unified pattern, into which will be fitted 
all categories of employees working in comparable 
jobs. In such a scheme, as is the well recognised 
practice, the grade structure is divided into viable 
short-span units, which implies that it is essential to 
upgrade an employee after a prescribed period of 
Service in a unit-scale with a view to keeping up his 
initiative and efficiency. Moreover, fixing different 
categories of employees in a unified pattern of unit- 
scales also provides the required inter-changeability 
between different kinds of jobs and personnel move- 
mgot among them. Thus, an employee not able to 
make his grade in a particular type of assignment may 
be tried in alternative assignments for purposes of 
assessment to test his suitability for upgradation. 
Employees who are not rated for upgradation may be 
shifted to the longer time-scale. 

An important consideration implicit in such a 
time-scale is that upgradation of employees is based 
not on the availability of a certain number of posts in 
the higher grades, but on the quality of the employee’s 
own job performance. Thus, their level of aspirations 
and degree of achievement are raised, at the same time, 
providing the necessary incentive to continue to grow 
in efficiency and utility. With short-span unit-scales, 
the opportunities for upgradation become nearer the 
vision to serve as further stimulants. 

Based on these considerations, all the Central 
Secretariat Services may be fixed into the following 
graduated time-scale (Base scale for lowest category, 
namely, the present class IV, being Rs 235—5—260— 
7—295—10—345—12—405—15—435): (based on 
215 points of cost of living index figures): 


Unit Scale Comprehensive CSS 
Scale 

CSS- 1 350—10— 450 350—10—500—15—775 
20—1075—25—1450 

CSS- 2 400—15— 550 

CSS- 3 475—20— 675 CSS-1/4 would be the 
entry grades 

CSS- 4  575—25— 825 An employee entering 

CSS- 5  700—30—1000 CSS-1 at Rs 350 would, 

CSS- 6  850—35—1200 with a continued effici- 

CSS- 7  1025—40—1425 ency and progressive 

CSS- 8 1225—45—1675 up-gradation, reach the 

CSS- 9  1450—50—1950 maximum of Rs 1425 

CSS-10  1700—55—2250 in CSS-7, in a period of 


40 years. 
In the time-scale scheme of such a grade-structure 


every employee would be assessed for upgradation 
every five years. Those found fit would be shifted to 
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the next unit scale at the appropriate pay-stage. The 
employee upgraded after the first five-year assessment 
would naturally start at the base of the next unit-scale; 
the employee not so upgraded at the first assessment 
and subsequently upgraded (after ten years) would be 
placed in the middle of the next unit-scale. An 
employee, who is not rated for upgradation even after 
the second assessment would be shifted to the appro- 
priate pay-stage in the unified longer time-scale. 
Such employees will be assessed again after another 
five years (that is, after fifteen years) for their 
suitability to be shifted back to the unit-scale. 
This would provide the incentive for sustained 
efficiency in service. 

* It would be in the fitness of things for the Third 
Pay Commission to recommend to the Government 
that the entire personnel system in the Central Secre- 
tariat be classified into two kinds of services—A/l 


India Services (with a distinct time-scale to cover all 
categories of officers of and above the rank of Under 
Secretary) and Central Secretariat Services (with the 
time-scale suggested above) to cover all categories 
of officers upto the -rank of Under Secretary, with 
a deliberate mechanism to provide for inter-cadre 
mobility and opportunities for growth from the CSS 
into the AIS for all on the basis of job perfor- 
mance, initiative and administrative capacity. 

While not discussing the question of allowances— 
their content or character—in this article, just a word 
about their protection may be in order. That is, 
all allowances which are compensatory in nature, 
should in all fairness be exempt from income-tax. 
And, their regulation should be automatic according to 
abnormality of conditions in consideration of which 
they are granted, so that any increase in them does not 
attract the fury of the market interms ofprice increases, 


Need-Based Minimum Wage 


N. KAMARAJU PANTULU 


‘THE concept of need-based minimum wage was 

introduced for the first time in the resolution of 
the 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
(ILC), held in July 1957. The exact term used. by the 
ILC is “that the minimum wage was need based.” 

The’ Commission of enquiry on emoluments and 
conditions of service of Central Government Employ- 
ees 1957-59 (the Second Pay Commission) also appro- 
ached this problem from various angles, namely, the 
qualification of the need-based minimum wage, its 
practicability, and whether need alone should be the 
criteria for wage fixation, etc. The Second Pay 
Commission took note of the norms laid down by 
the ILC and the minimum worked out by the various 
Central Government organisations, the availability 
of food-stuffs, the current wage levels, the needs of 
the economy for development, and wages in similar 
occupations, etc while examining this question. On 
the basis of the prices prevailing towards the end of 
1957, the need-based minimum wages were fixed in 
the range of Rs 110 to Rs 137 in different centres by 
the Second Pay Commission. 

The 15th session of the ILC agreed that the 
minimum wage should be need based and should 
ensure the minimum human needs of the industrial 
worker, irrespective of any other considerations. The 
Sub-Committee of the 15th ILC recommended to all 
the wage fixing authorities, including minimum wage 
committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc that the 
following norms should guide them at the time of 
arriving at the figure of need-based minimum wages: 

(1) In calculating the minimum wage the standard 
working family should be taken to consist of three 
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consumption units, for one earner, the earnings of 
women, children and adolescents shonld be disregar- 
ded or ignored. 

(2) Minimum food requirements should be cal- 
culated on the basis of a net intake of 2700 calories 
as recommended by Dr Aykroyd for an average 
Indian adult of moderate activity. 

(3) Clothing requirements should be calculated on 
the basis of per capita consumption of 18 yards per 
annum which would give the average worker's family 
of four of a total of 72 yards. 

(4) In respect of housing the norm should be the 
minimum rent charged by the Government in any 
area for houses provided under the Subsidiary Housing 
Scheme for low income groups. 

(5) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items 
of expenditure should constitute 20 per cent of the 
total minimum wage. 


The National Labour Commission (NLC) headed 
by Dr P.B. Gajendragadkar, former Chief Justice of 
India, also agreed with these guidelines for fixation of 
minimum wages for industrial workers throughout the 
country and left a note of caution at the same time in 
its report that the Commission recognised the existence 
of instances where difficulties might be experienced. 
in implementing these recommendations; “Whenever 
the minimum wage fixed went below the recommenda- 
tions, it would be incumbent on the authorities con- 
cerned to justify the circumstances which prevented 
them from adherence to the norms laid down." 

The NLC emphatically expressed its opinion that 
if any employer pleaded lack of capacity to pay the 
need-based minimum wage, the onus would be on him 
to prove the fact of his inability. The Gajendra- 
gadkar Commission repeatedly asserted that itwasnot 
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for the employees who ask for need-based minimum 
wages to prove that the employer has the capacity to 
pay, it should be the other way round. The burden 
of proving that the industry does not have the capacity 
to pay the wage would lie on the employer. The NLC 
in a very optimistic tone expressed. its conviction that 
the need-based minimum wages could be introduced 
by convenient and just phasing. 

The National Labour Commission appointed a 
Sub-Committee to compute the cost of need-based 
minimum wage. The findings of the Sub-Committee 
are based on (a) the pattern of consumption prevailing 
in 1958-59, (b) the availability of various food-stuffs, 
(c) the local rationing restrictions on certain items of 
consumption and (d) the nutritional contents of the 
average varieties consumed. The Sub-Committee 
worked out that the cost of the need-based minimum 
wage varies from Rs 155 per month to Rs 225 at 
1967 price level in different centres. 


Common Finding 


Thus we find the Second Pay Commission, the 
National Labour Commission and the 15th Indian 
Labour Conference have all accepted in principle the 
introduction of the need-based minimum wages, 
though divergent criteria have been adopted by the 
different committees while arriving at the monetary 
quantification of the minimum. The 15th ILC asserted 
that the capacity to pay is not to be taken into account 
in fixing the need-based minimum wage. The NLC 
feels that the need-based minimum wage can be in- 
troduced by convenient and just phasing, keeping in 
mind, the extent of the capacity of the employer to 
pay the same. Almost all the committees accepted 
the principle that the burden of proving the incapacity 
to pay the need-based minimum wage lies on the 
employer alone. 
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The justification for the introduction of the need- 
based minimum wage is all the more greater in the 
context of a gallopping inflation, the relentless rise in 
prices and the steep fall in the purchasing power of 
the rupee. The index of wholesale prices has reached 
the all-time high record of 171.5 by the end of 1969-70 
(base: 1961-62—100). The purchasing power of 
rupee has fallen to the all-time low record of 59 by 
the end of 1969-70. (base: 1961-62==100). During 
the last decade, the value of the rupee has shrunk 
by as much as 42 paise according to a survey conducted 
by the Research Bureau of the Economic Times (July 
20, 1970). 

Though the Government circles and the spokes- 
men of the Finance Ministry are trying to 
hoodwink the ignorant masses, with such bogus 
claims as the wholesale price index has gone up 
negligibly (0.4 per cent) and the socialist budget of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has not at all pushed 
the price line up, the following facts will reveal in a 
glaring manner the recent trend of the sky rocketting 
prices. i 





(in Rupees) 

Commodity Price before Price now 
Budget 1970-71 

Vanaspati (per kg) 4.85 5.60 
Loose tea (per kg) 8.00 8.70 
Instant Coffee (per tin) 5.75 7.80 
Butter (per kg) 9.50 11.25 
Thor Dal (per kg) 1.40 1.95 
Coconut Oil (per litre) 5,40 7.25 
Groundnut Oi! (per litre) 4.60 5.75 
Firewood (per maund of 80 lbs) 0.85 1.10 


M ———— —————— 


The retail prices of vegetables have also gone 
up by 15 to 20 per cent. The Government can no 
more fool the public by sloganmongering and echo- 
ing the basic principles of Socialism like a parrot. 
Preaching socialism from ivory towers will not pay 
dividends for ever. Itis high time that the Central 
Government high priests viewed the latest develop- 
ments in the economy of our country, particularly the 
price front, from a right perspective and introduced 
need-based minimum wages in all spheres. 

The false bogey of arguments projected by the 
wage boards from time to time for example, (7) it 
would unduly affect the relativity of wages among 
industries in the same region, (2) it would be beyond 
the capacity of the industry to pay, (3) it would result 
in excessive and abrupt increase in wages, (4) it would 
be extravagant at the cost of the consumer on whom 
the burden of increased wages and salaries would 
fall, should be given a decent burial and the Third 
Pay Commission should give a serious thought to 
this problem, work out the content and monetary 
quantification of the minimum based on the figures 
of the latest working class index (retail prices). 

Workers form the backbone of all the framework 
of our economic planning and developmental schemes. 
The prosperity of the nation depends on the prosperity 
of the workers. Need-based minimum wage is the 
nerve centre of the body of a prosperous and con- 
tended. working class. 
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Agricultural 
Wages 
Through 
Plans 


A. M. CHAKRABORTI 


Te current debate over land ceilings and distri- 

bution of surplus land to the agricultural labourers 
has brought to the fore the question of the actual 
conditions of life of agricultural labourers. An 
extremely important factor in an understanding of the 
agricultural labourer’s life will be a comprehensive 
picture of the wage structure obtaining in the agri- 
cultural sector of the country. 

The purpose of this article is not to build up any 
new thesis. It is intended merely to lay bare a few 
salient features about the compensation received by 
Jabour engaged in agriculture. Limited as the scope 
may be, it is still possible to examine if and to what 
extent the wage-earner in agriculture has been able to 
share in the economic prosperity of the nation, whether 
in the last two decades of planning there has been a 
rise in his earnings, and the extent to which differences 
might exist between the earnings of agricultural labour 
in different parts of the country. 

Forthe purpose of this study, only four States 
have been selected— Orissa, Punjab, Mysore and 
Madras—keeping in view the requirements of the 
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uniformity of the data available on agricultural wages 
as also the need for giving as much all-India coverage 
as possible, It may be mentioned here that agricult- 
ural labour is a term of general application and 
consists, usually, of the following categories: 

A. Skilled labour, consisting of (a) Carpenter, 
(b) Blacksmith, and (c) Cobblers. ; 

B. Field labour, consisting of (a) Ploughman, 
(b) Reapers, (c) Weeders, and (d) Sowers. 

C. Other agricultural labour, consisting of (a) 
Herdsman, and (b) Miscellaneous. 

A keen observer will, however, notice that field 
labour is the most important category of which 
ploughman happens to be the major representative. 
To the next important major category, namely. skilled 
labour, belongs the carpenter whose services are hired 
in traditional agriculture for the manufacture and 
repair of almost all the agricultural implements in 
use in the country. 

Wages data only in respect of the two types of 
labour have, therefore, been taken into account. 
The normal daily working hours for these two types of 
labour in the States selected are eight hours a day. 
The variations in the working hours are few and far 
between. Although for other types of labour, women 
and children are also employed besides men. For the 
types of labour considered here, namely, ploughmen 
and carpenter, employment of men is the rule and 
would, therefore, pose no problem of inter se adjust- 
ment. 

Since no general conclusion can be arrived at by 
considering the reported field data in respect of 
different districts in different States during different 
months of the year, the following generalisations have 
been made in tabulating and arranging the data for 


presentation: 


(a) The average daily wage in a particular district 
is the average of the daily wage reported in the course 
of the different months of the agricultural year, in 
different centres of the district concerned. 

(b) The average daily wage for the State concerned 
is the average of the daily wage reported throughout 
different centres in the State concerned. 

In each State, a district corresponding to the pre- 
sent Intensive Agricultural Development Programme 
area, has been selected. The daily average wage 
prevailing in this ideal district of the State has been 
calculated with a view to making a comparison with 
the average daily wage rate for the State as a whole. 
The districts selected in each State are (a) Sambalpur 
in Orissa; (6) Ludhiana in Punjab ; (c) Mandya in 
Mysore; and (d) Tanjore in Madras. 

With a view to having a time series analysis, 
besides the cross-section as covered above, data for the 
period from 1950-51 to 1968-69 have been taken into 
account. A five-year time interval has been taken 
with a view to bringing into focus the movement in 
the wage-rate along with the progress of the five 
year plans, save in so far as the last year of the series 
is concerned. A two year time interval, therefore, 
precedes the last year, namely, 1968-69. 

Basic Data : The level of agricultural wages during 
1950-51 to 1968-69 throughout the States covered, 
both for the ploughman and the carpenter, is presented 
in Table I. 
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Table 1 
LEVEL OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN SELECTED AREAS 


(Daily wage in Rs.) 


—————_—_o MX Ó 











1 Figures are for 1952-53. 


Courtesy: 1 
Cooperation. 


A reference to Table I shows that agricultural 
wages for both categories oflabour have remained 
more or less constant up to the year 1960-61. There- 
after, a significant rising trend is discernible in all the 
States under study. 


State-wise Analysis 


Madras: Up to 1960-61, the wages for both 
ploughman and carpenter for the State as a whole 
have remained almost constant, whereafter there is a 
sharp rise up to the end-year of the study. However, 
the line of depar'ure from a low stagnant level to a 
higher level has not occurred at the same time and in 
the same manner so far as the selected district of 
Tanjore is concerned. Here, the rising trend, so far 
as the carpenter’s wage is concerned, is discernible from 
as far back as 1955-56, while the same rising trend in 
ploughman’s wages is discernible only from the year 
1965-66. However, by the end-year, the difference 
in ploughman's wages as between the State average 
and the selected district average, on the one hand, 
and the difference in carpenter's wages as between the 
two areas of reference, on the other, appear to have 
been substantially bridged, except for the fact that, 
as between different categories, carpenter's wages are 
still higher, whether we reckon against the average 
for the State or against the average for the present 
IADP district of Tanjore. 
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2 Average of six months (January-June 1951). 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, 


Madras Mysore Orissa Punjab 
Average Average Average 
for the Average for or the or the : : 
State State State State 

ros- the prospe- prospe- prospe- 

r erous Average toù P Aric Average TOS Average Tous. Average 

district district district 

Tanjore Mandya Sambalpur Ludhiana 
1950-51 
En f 2.17 2.37 1.72 1.92! 2.90 2.69 4.677 3.573 
Ploughman 0.72 1.58 1.224 1.35! 0.90 1.03 2.50* 1.925 
1955-56 ’ 
Carpenter 2.05 2.29 2.22 2.08 3.00 2.81 4.08 3,37 
Ploughman 1.94 1.59 1.13 1.25 0.88 0.94 2.50 2.07 
1960-61 © 
Carpenter 2.79 2.45 2.50 2.38 3.27 3,08 4.75 4.48 
Ploughman 1.80 1.43 1.18 1.53 1.19 1.18 2.30 2.45 
* 

1965-66 
Carpenter 3.52 3.46 4.05 3,08 4.80 4.80 7.31 5.80 
Ploughman 1.52 1.96 1.76 2.04. 1.86 1.87 3.91 3.48 
1968-69 
Carpenter 4.57 4.40 5.05 3.54 5.78 5.8? 11.92 10.25 
Ploughman 2.45 2.54 2.15 2.12 2.305 2.1? 5.72 6.09 
Se UM i a E E a E E 


3 Interpolated. 
Community Development and 


Mysore : Here again, the real significant rise in 
agricultural wages, is observed only from the year 
1960-61 for the two categories of labour as well as for 
the two areas of reference. Carpenter’s wages show 
a marked rise from this year, in the district of Mandya. 
The State average also shows a similar rise, although 
still at a level lower than that prevailing in this district. 
The same remarks apply to ploughman's Wages for 
the district of Mandya. This is also substantially 
true so far as the average ploughman's wages for the 
State as a whole is concerned, save for the fact that 
the wage-level was depressed in 1955-56 whereafter it 
showed recovery more or less at a steady rate up to 
1965-66. It has remained at that level thereafter. 
So far as the level of wages for the State and the se- 
lected district is concerned, a large difference still 
persists in the level of carpenter's wages. The 
difference appears to have been bridged completely 
when we compare the ploughman’s wages for the 
Aa and the selected district by the end-year of our - 
study. 

Orissa: The same remarks, perhaps with greater 
force, apply to the analysis of wages trend in Orissa. 
Here, not only the wage level for both categories 
shows a marked rise, after remaining stagnant up to 
1960-61, but also shows a convergence between the 
level of wages prevailing in both the IADP district of 
Sambalpur ‘and the State as a whole. The diffe- 
rence between the wage rate as between, the carpenter 
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and the ploughman does, however, prevail in this 
case as: well. 4 
.Punjab: Here again, the rising trend is markedly 
noticeable since 1960-61. The only point of difference 
-observed-- is" the -higher-level = of- ploughman's- wages 
at the State level.as compared to that in Ludhiana. 
Another point of remark is the sharp rise in carpenter's 
and ploughman's- wages being accentuated in 1965-66, 
until'1968-69 ‘when it has reached: a level higher than 
that in any other' State. 
General Trend: The wage-level has really. signi- 
. ficantly risen only from 1960-61. Further rise in 
this: trend is discernible in 1965-66. This trend conti- 
nues even. up to the end-year of the study, namely, 
1968-69. It is also seen that the carpenter is more well 
-paid than the -ploughman. 
As regards the average level of wages of carpenter 
- and.. ploughman -in the. different States under study, 
it will be seen that the wage level is highest in Punjab. 
- Next comes Madras, followed by Mysore and Orissa. 
Orissa, however,.pays second to Punjab so far as 
carpenter’s wage is concerned. 
, : In order to.ascertain the years in which variability 
in wages-is more pronounced, over the States, as afso 
to locate.the areas in which greater variability in wages 
is. observed, over the years; Table III (A and B) show- 
ing the dispersion coefficients, has been constructed. 
for ready reference. 


Table II (A) 
DISPERSION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN STATES 








Table II (B) 
DISPERSION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN YEARS 


hn Anon  ————A—————————— 


States Ploughman Carpenter 
1950-51 19 19 
1955-56 25 7 
1960-61 25 22 
1965-66 24 24 
1968-69 43 35 





This is, perhaps, explained by the fact that agricultural 
development in Orissa having started with a lower 
base, the changes introduced have pronounced varia- 
' bility while in Punjab the explanation may be offered 
by the rise in wages commensurate with agricultural 
revolution that has taken place in that part of the 
country. A reference to Table II(B) also suggests 
that although the year 1960-61 is surely one of greater 
variability, the effects are more pronounced in the 
end-year of the study, namely, 1968-69. 
Whether the variance is average daily wages paid 
in different States over the years 1950-51 to 1968-69 
as revealed above is really significant or not, one 
cannot say without resorting to the appropriate test 
of significance. For this purpose, it is proposed to 
carry out a two-way analysis of variance in respect of 
the average wage of the primary agricultural labour, 
namey, ploughman. Tiis analysis is presented in 
Table III (A and B). 


Table MI (A) 




















States Ploughman Carpenter 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF THE PLOUGHMAN 
Madras 19 25 
Ori i 
adio a 3 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1968-69 
Mysore .20 22 
Pub d 40 Madras 158 159 143 196 254 
i 3 Mysore 1.35 1.25 1.53 2.04 2.12 
It will be seen from the above that over the years, Orissa 1.08 0.94 1.18 1.87 2.31 
Orissa and. Punjab have shown greater variability ; 
in wages paid to both carpenter and ploughman. Punjab 196 29) a= 348 a 
Table III (B) 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE 
Source of Deviation d. f. Sum of Square Mean Square F 
Treatment (k-1) SSTr. SSTr. SSTr. |SSE B F 
(k-1) (k-1) — (c-1) (n-1) : 
3 10,8910 3,6303 3,6303 10.3901 = 931 
Blocks (n-1) SSBI. SSBl. SSBl. |SSE___ 2LF 
l (el) (n1) (k-1) (n-1) k 
4 8,5900 2,1475 2,1475 10.3901 = 5,51 
Errors (k-1)(n-1) SSE SSE 
(k-1) (n-1) 
12° 4,6815 0.3901 
Total nk. SST 
19 24,1625 
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Using a level of significance of 0.05 we find that ` 


for 3 and 12 degrees of freedom, F 0.05 —3.49 and that 
for 4 and 12 degrees of freedom, F 0.05=3.26. Since 
the first of these two values is exceeded by F=9.31 
(obtained value), we can reject the null hypothesis 
that the variations in the wage structure over the 
years are not significant." Since the second is exceeded. 
by F=5.51 (obtained value), we can also reject the 
null,hypothesis concerning variations between the 
regions being insignificant. 

In other words, the variations, both temporal 
and spatial, as far as the four regions under study 
are concerned and as far as the period covered goes, 
are significant. These conclusions hold true even if 
we take 0.01 level of significance. However, if we are 
prepared to accept a greater error level, both the null 
hypotheses can be accepted at 0.001 level of signi- 
ficance. Normally, howcver, the acceptable level of 
significance is 0.005. 


Rising Wages 


Before concluding, I would liKe to point out that 
a rising trend in the wages received by the ploughman 
(and for that matter, for the carpenter as well, since 
fhe trend is almost similar in both cases) can be 
studied by following a simple estimation procedure as 
suggested by Croxton and Cowden. Thus, we derive 
four linear equations for studying the trend in the rise 
in wages. These four equations are derived with 
reference to the base-year wage of 1950-51, 1955-56, 


1960-61 and 1965-66. While the base-year gives the - 


estimate of the intercept or the constant element, the 
rate of increase is given by taking a simple difference 
in the wages at the base-year level and the year of 
projection, such difference being divided by the number 
of years elapsed between the two points. This appa- 
rently simple procedure is recommended to be superior 
to the least square method of estimation in all cases 
of simple trend. data as in the present case, the reason 
being the apprehension that squaring the deviations 
around the trend-line would give distorting results in 
such a case. The equations, thus, read-from the graph 
are: 


For the base year 1950-51 1.45 + .1 x 20=3.45 for 
1970-71 

For the base year 1955-56 1.50 + .13 x 15—3.53 for 
1970-7 .. 

For.the base year 1960-61 1.65+ .2 X 1023.65 for 
1970-71 = 

For the base year 1965-66 2.40+ .283 x5=3.66 for 
1970-71 


On the basis of the above equations we can cal- 
' culate the rise in wages during. different intervals of 
time within the period ending 1970-71. 
Thus, it is clear from Table IV that since 1965-66, 
a significant rising trend in agricultural wages has 
. emerged, the average annual rate of increase in wages 
being actually 30.5 per cent up to 1968-69, the total 
rise of 152.5 per cent between 1965-66 and 1970-71 
being calculated on the assumption that the same 
rate of rise of 30.5 per cent shall continue through 
the years 1969-70 and. 1970-71. 
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' Table IV : 
PERCENTAGE RISE IN RORICULTURAL WAGES 
970-7 i 


IN 1970- 

ame 
Total p.c./p.a. 

Over 1950-51 138 6.9 

Over 1955-56 130 | 8.6 

Over 1960-61 120 12.0 

Over 1965-66 152.5 30.5 

CONCLUSION 


This Study reveals: ; 

(i) Agricultural wages have remained more or 
less stagnant up to 1960-61, that is, the beginning of 
the Third Five Year Plan. B 

(ii) A moderately rising trend is discernible during 
the period of the Third Five Year Plan, while a more 
significant rise may be said to have taken place only 
ee d beginning of the Fourth Plan period, namely, 

(iii) Variances in daily agricultural wages as bet- 
ween regions and as among different years are quite 
significant, Punjab and Madras having really crossed 
the level of stangation. The rising trend in wages in 
Orissa, although statistically significant, is not eco- 
nomically so for it is necessary to remember the fact 
that Orissa had started from a deplorably low level of 
Wages. 

(iv) Carpenter's wages are always at a higher level 
than that of the plonghman in all the States and during 
all the years under study. . ^ bint 

(v) There is a progressive trend in all the States for 

the general level of wages at thé Sfate level to catch up 
with that of the ideal district of the State concerned, 
and even to exceed this level.in some cases. 
. However, while considering these conclusions, it 
is necessary to keep in mind the fact, first the seasonal 
character of employment in agriculture and, secondly, 
the extremely slow growth of agricultural wages during 
the Plan periods causing an ever wider disparity in 
rural incomes. 
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HE evolution of the new strategy 

‘in’ agricultural production is 
one of the most dramatic stories 
of our time. The old strategy 
of production drives by fits and 
jerks,. starting on the heels of a 
famine and closing with a good 
monsoon, is at last being re- 
placed by a more practical app- 
roach to farmers and farming. 

An expert committee on in- 
tensive agricultural production 
emphasised that modern science 
and technology based. on research 
was a relatively new phenomenon 
as a driving force behind agri- 
cultural development in our coun- 
try. Atpresent, lack of adequate 
organisation at the State level 
supporting these programmes has 
been one of the major weaknesses 
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in implementing intensification of 
agricultural programme at the 
State level. 

The benefits to be derived from 
the new strategy will be limited 
only to the extent the administra- 
tion is able to relax its strong 
bureaucratic hold and streamline 
itself to cater to the demands 
of agricultural modernisation. 

The new strategy in agriculture 
has been drawn up on the basis 
of certain basic assumptions about 
human motivation in the agro- 
nomic sector. Contrary to what 
is normally stated as the dis- 
inclination of the Indian agri- 
culturist to accept new technology, 
itis now accepted that what moves 
the Indian farmer is the profit 
realisation in the operation. 

The main moving force in the 
new strategy is the message of 
scientific agriculture. In the old 
system, the transfer of whatever 
science was known to the Dist- 
rict Agricultural Officer or to the 
farmer, depended on the limited 
understanding of the village level 
worker. The new science cannot 
be carried across that way. The 
link between the agricultural 
scientist and the farmer has to 
be forged. 

‘The new agricultural univer- 
sities in the States are expected 
to take up education, research 
and extension. In order to keep 
the university extension and re- 
search programmes attuned to the 
needs of agricultural modernisa- 
tion, it is essential that the uni- 
versity subject-matter specialists 
have easy access to the field pro- 
blems. Adaptive field research 
at thevarious agro-climatic regions 
of the States conld build a viable 
and strong bridge between the 
university, the State Department 
of Agriculture and the farmer. 

After a good. deal of thought, 
the project for national demons- 
tration has been introduced. This 
demonstration will be by a group 
of scientists on one or two hec- 
tares of a farmer’s field. It has 
been planned to have this pro- 
gramme in all the intensive far- 
ming districts to serve as the foci 
for farmer’s education. 

The services of the All India 
Radio and. the State Departments 
of Agriculture would be utilised 
to gather farmers on-crucial days 
of field operation at these demons- 


trations to enable them to imbibe 

the new technology at first hand. 

So far no effective work link 
between the agricultural universi- 
ties and the extension agency in 
the State Departments of Agri- 
culture has been developed. The 
universities have increasingly to 
play the new role of "Knowledge 
Centre" for agricultural technolo- 
logy. 

The State Directors of Agri- 
oulture and Animal Husbandry 
require to bave both technical 
and administrative skills. A com- 
bination of these skills can be 


accomplished by giving intensive 


training either to the administra- 
tor in agricultural development 
process or to the technical officer 
in management and administra- 
tion, But considering the high 
degree of the technical knowledge 
needed for handling the complex 
problems of modern agriculture, 
the latter alternative seem to be 
more feasible or appropriate. 

The top administration at the 
State level is at present unable 
to provide the requisite leader- 
ship at the field level and has to 
rely largely upon issuing directions 
based on technical guidance re- 
ceived from the Centre to the 
State Governments. To enable 
the heads of the depariment to 
perform effectively modernising 
cells at State levels manned by 
senior technical officers of diffe- 
rent subject matter areas is essen- 
tial. 

In spite of these recognised 
requirements, recently in the 
major States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh 
members of the administrative 
service have been appointed as 
Directors of Agriculture on the 
plea that the technical officers 
lack administrative ability. 

Some examples of queer situ- 
ations created by such non-techni- 
cal leadership may be quoted here. 
Not long ago one enthusiastic 
Development Commissioner in a 
backward State passed orders 
that all the produce of hybrid 
maize crop should be saved for 
seed for the next year’s crop. 
The technical officers in the State 
were mortally, afraid to point 
out the technical blunder to the 
civilian concerned. 

Recently in Orissa, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture headed by 
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-an administrative service officer, 
faced a set: back in the programme 
for the introduction of high- 
yielding Taichung variety of 
paddy. Large areas had diseased 
appearance and the dreaded bac- 
terial blight, against which there 
is no known control measure, was 
appreheneded. Experts rushed 
from Delhi and found.that it was 
a simple case of hopper attack, 
and could have been controlled 
by a timely spray of any contact 
insecticide. But it was too late 
to take any further action. The 
‘fact is that a majority of the 
District: Agricultural Officers: and 
Agricultural Extension Officers 
of ‘the State had no advanced 
training in- agriculture. 

Most of the administrators 
starting from the days of "Grow 
More:Food Campaign" (GMF), 
feel that agricultural production 
was not a complex activity 
but consisted of simple recipes 
of package of practices. The 
GMF enquiry report pointed out 
the -fallacy of assumptions like 
one new well for irrigation com- 
manding six acres of land’ would 
yield 30 maunds of extra food- 
grains. 


Ineffective. Demonstrations 


Similarly, the line transplanted. 
paddy under the Japanese method 
of cultivation observed from a 
speeding .car has deceived many 
such persons when production 
figures did.not match up with the 
expected yields. The Japanese 
method of rice cultivation was 
sold by a Khadi Gramodyog 
worker to administrators after his 
visit to Japan. Without research 
data it was unsound, but was 
pushed with vigour by those who 
ruled over -the development de- 
partments in the States. ` 

Earlier ‘thousands of ineffec- 
tive demonstrations conducted 
since 1952 in the blocks in the 
wake-of Community Development 
Movement by the poorly trained 
village level workers only met 
the numerical targets on paper. 
But, in most cases, they have not 
educated the farmers at all in the 
new ‘technology. The bulk of 
the funds provided for the purpose 
went down the drain. 

The early promise of rice 
revolution has dismayed the ad- 
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ministrators, since the  high- 
yielding varieties demanded 
greater number of favourable 
anvironmental factors than wheat. 
The competence of technical staff 
has not been improving due to 
want of effective guidance and 
lack of adequate provision for 
in-service professional training. 

At the State level, the agri- 
culture . administration has been 
compartmentalised into too many 
agencies, with very little coor- 
dination among them. The re- 
commendation of an official com- 
mittee for the creation of a post 
of Agricultural Production Com- 
missioner as the principal secre- 
tary for agricultural production 
activities has been promptly im- 
plemented since it involved the 
creation of a supertime-scale 
IAS post. But even then, in 
some States the post of Develop- 
ment Commissioner confinues to 
be above. him, while the posts of 
Secretary for Agriculture and 
Animal Husbundry under” him, 
have not been abolished. Thus, 
various efforts to co-ordinate 
have resulted only in increasing 
the overhead cost in administra- 
tion. 

While every developed country 
maintain agricultural attaches 
with technical training in their 
important embassies, India has 
only one agricultural.attache at 
Rome. He too, is an IAS officer. 
We can, of course, afford to have 
cultural attaches av various places, 
perhaps to teach Bharatnatyam 
or to award scholarships to foreign 
nationals. 


Bureaucratic Practices 


The germ plasma of high 
yielding maxican wheat or long:- 
stapled cotton from  Tashkent 
could have reached our plant 
breeders years ago if we had 
agricultural scientists as attaches 
in our embassies in USA, Japan, 
Mexico or Russia. 

It is time the isolation of our 
plant and animal scientists is 
broken through the appointment 
of agricultural attaches in our 
embassies and High Commis- 
sions in agriculturally important 
countries. Even in the inter- 
national meets like the recent 
World Conference on Agricul- 
tural Education at Copenhagen, 


the official delegates from India 
were a few IAS officers, some. of 
whom had not even crossed the 
portals of any agricultural col- 
lege—not even out of curiosity. 

Agricultural-administration -1n- 
India has .been :an "integral 
part of the general administration 
in the country imbibing all its 
defects and deficiencies. '-It is: 
said that an average official. 
in India is more bent towards 
exercising his authority, at what- 
ever level he may be working and. 
whatever post he may be occup- 
ying, than rendering any service. 
The administrative pattern, agri- 
cultural administration being no 
exception, is oriented more to 
procedures than to performance. 


Heavy Load 


Recent efforts to reorganise 
the agricultural administration in. 
some States and at the Centre, 
are more related to structural 
changes without any serious 
effort to -radically, change the 
functional pattern’ of-the adminis- 
tratioh to make it mre efficient 
and service-oriented- The load 
of non-extension' 'vork. which the 
personnbl in agricultural adminis- 
tration “are -handling is so heavy 
that it doesnot, allow any time 
to give attention to the real work 
of rendering help to the farmers. 

The three handicaps which 
held back agricultural develop- 
ment in India so far were (a) 
knowledge (6) profitable inputs, 
and (c) resources. Now there 
is ample scope to utilise the-avail- 
able knowledge flowing ‘from 
the fountainhead .of agricultural 
universities and the State .and 
industrial agencies are able..to 
provide the inputs. Institutions 
like commercial banks are geared 
to provide the necessary resources. 

Time has come to give a new 
orientation to the function of 
the agricultural administration. 
The proposal for an .all-India 
agricultural service, shelved -for 
the present due to the political . 
opposition of a few selfish States,. 
needs to be revived to give stability . 
to „agricultural services. Train- 
ing programmes have.to be orien- 
ted to face the new challenges : 
confronting. agricultural adminis- . 
tration, and to develop the neces- 
sary abilities in the “personnel. 
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Technical leadership is as im- 
portant as administrative com- 
petence to lend stability and serve 
as a stimulating and driving 
force. 

Anticipating new challenges 
for agricultural administration, 
the Crops and Soil wing of the 
Board of Agriculture and Animal 
Hushbandry in India proposed 
in 1950 that a central staff college 
might be established for in- 
service training to senior and 
junior officers of the Agricul- 
ture and Animal Husbandry Dep- 
artments in the States. 

As our ragricultural services 
expand in scope and coverage, 
the moral responsibility of the 
administrator, no less than his 
competence in administration, 
becomes a matter of sericus con- 
cern. Adequate education and 
training is, therefore, a funda- 
mental necessity. 

A scheme has actualy been 
prepared by a committee of 
experts in the field of agricultural 
services and public administra- 
tion for setting up a central staff 
college in agriculture, like other 
staff colleges. It has to be an 
institution of real stature and 
should preserve an all-India char- 
acter so that senior agricultural 
officers from the States are really 
benefited by the training. 

The scheme proposes that the 
staff college may be attached to the 
Indian Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, which has the experience 
of organising ad hoc short courses 
for senior officers in agriculture 
in technical fields. The public 
administration component of the 
college needs to be developed 
with the assistance of various 
such institutions in Delhi. 


Deferred Scheme 


This was a category ‘A’ scheme 
in the Third Plan which was 
deferred to the Fourth Plan 
after Chinese aggression. But, 
Strangely enough, such an im- 
portant scheme, has been dropped 
altogether during the Fourth 
Plan. It is understood that this 
was done in the teeth of strong 
opposition from. agricultural uni- 
versities. 

Now that the proposal for 
the All-India Agriculture Service 
has been shelved due to political 
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reasons, time has now come that 
the central staff college scheme is 
revived in the interest of build- 
ing up a strong agricultural 
administration in the States. The 
Centre may provide technical 
administrative training facilities 
to the senior staff of the Agricul- 
tural and Animal  Husbandry 
Department. 

To sum up, to streamline 
agricultural administration, the 
following measures are needed 
to be implemented promptly: 
creation of the All-India Agri- 
culture Service; setting up of 
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technical cells at State  head- 
quarters for modernising agri- 
culture; forging of effective func- 
tional links between agricultural 
universities, State departments of 
Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
bandry and the farmer; setting up 
of a central staff college for in- 
service training of officers serving 
agriculture; and provision of 
technical officers to be posted as 
agricultural attaches in our em- 
bassies in agriculturally important 
countries to provide a constant 
flow of agro-technical and scienti- 
fic know-how for our scientists. 
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Jobs 

and 
Cooperative 
Land 
Colonisation 


RUDDAR DUTT 


PRESIDENT V.V. Giri, by focusing attention on the 

employment objective, has really pinpointed the 
Achille’s heel in our planning. It is precisely the man 
behind the plough and the man who runs the machine 
who deserve the greatest attention in our plans, 

Sri Giri himself very clearly points out that he does 
not propose any revolutionary changes but seeks a 
solution of the problem of unemployment within the 
socio-economic framework that exists in India today: 
“These proposals do not envisage any change in exist- 
ing ownership rights of individuals in land, though it 
is a fact that a large number of beneficiaries under the 
programme of land allotment have alienated their 
lands for higher monetary consideration. The sug- 
gestions are confined to the attainment of greater 
productivity from waste lands under nobody’s owner- 
Ship, if implemented on a cooperative basis.’ 

The basic thesis of Sri Giri's book binges round 
two points: first, he proposes to make use of waste 





Author is Head of the Department of Economics, Atma 
Ram Sanatan Dharma College, New Delhi 
‘Giri V.V., Jobs for Our Millions, 
Madras, 1970, pp. 8-9; (emphasis added). 
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lands for extending employment in agriculture. 
Secondly, he proposes to make use of labour-inten- 
sive technology to absorb the entire surplus man-_ 
power. The recipes suggested by Sri Giri are co- 
operative land colonisation societies and a coordinated 
development of large-and small-scale industries with 
emphasis on the use of labour-intensive modern tech- 
nology with a view to industrialising rural India. 
Sri Giri rightly quotes the experience of J apan where 
"small industries have grown through a process of 
sub-contracting largely around heavy and basic in- 
dustries and supply their requirements, This has 
become possible because the traditional techniques 
have been adapted to modern methods." In this 
sense, he tries to revive the Gandhian thesis of build- 
ing India as a self-reliant, rural-based economy. 

In this age of quantification, Sri Giri's book leaves 
much home work to be done by researchers on the 
basis of some of the ideas which he has put forth. 
We propose to discuss one of these ideas, namely, 
the programme of cooperative land colonization. 
The total land available for land colonization, in 
Sri Giri’s scheme, is given in Table I. 


Table 1 
e TOTAL LAND AVAILABLE FOR LAND 
COLONISATION? B 
(In million acres) 
Barren and, uncultivable land 87.4 
Culturable waste 42.5. 
Current fallows 32.8 
Land acquired above the ceiling 2.0 
Land acquired under Bhoodan 4.3 


( Total land available for land colonisation 169.0 


(i) Area available for land colonisation 
on the basis of 50 per cent of the total 


area available for the purpose 84.5 
(ii) Net sown area 3285 
(tv) (i) as per cent of (iii) 25.7 


With recent advances in chemistry and biology 
of land. conservation, it is not very proper to classify 
lands as “barren and uncultivated land", “current 
fallows" and “culturable wastes”. If systematic and 
sustained programme of reclaiming these lands is 
undertaken, it is quite possible that within a period of 
five years nearly 50 per cent of the land available for 
Jand colonization will be brought under the plough. 
This gives us about 84.5 million acres for the purpose. 
As a percentage of the total net sown area (328.5 
million acres), land available for cooperative coloni- 
zation works out to be 25.7 per cent. This under- 
lines the fact that the possibilities of extensive culti- 
vation are available in a significant measure, 

Sri Giri’s proposal is to create farms of an area 
of roughly 1,500 to 2,000 acres. The total number 
of families employed is not to exceed 100. In a 
country suffering from land hunger, it would be worth- 
while to use the Jower limit of 1,500 acres, because 
each family can get a farm of a size of 15 acres each 
which, judged by Indian standards, is very much a 


3Jbid., p. 58. 

‘Figures are for 1965-66 and based on India, 1969. 

‘Refer to Readings in Land Utilization, Indian’ Society of 
Agricultural Economics. 
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viable unit of cultivation. On the basis of this arith- 
metic, the number of families that can be accommoda- 
ted in the cooperative land colonization programme 
works out as under: 

Number of families that can be accommodated: 

8,45,00,000 x 100 

1500 —56,33,333. 

In other words, Sri Giri’s scheme promises a 
rehabilitation of 5.63 million families. The total 
number of peasant families in India are about 65 
million. In this way, 8.6 per cent of the total house- 
holds can be accommodated in the cooperative land 
colonization programme. The rough arithmetic of 
the programme can be further scrutinized by a team 
of experts, but if this scheme is worked out pro- 
perly, it can wipe out the problem of under-employ- 
ment and can help to ameliorate the condition of 
landless labourers—the most vulnerable section of 
our rural society. 


Needed: Limited Mechanization 


The great potentialities of this programme gan 
be destroyed in the process of implementation. It 
is, therefore, necessary to identify the likely, pitfalls 
and take preventive measures in the conceptual frame- 
work itself. Amplifying his idea, Sri Giri states: 
“In the first year or two, the colonists would all be 
engaged in reclamation, tractorization and construc- 
tion of the irrigation potential.” Farm management 
studies have pointed out that in the process of mech- 
anization, the introduction of tractor has the greatest 
labour displacement effect. Similarly, a harvestor 
is another highly labour displacing machine. It is, 
therefore, essential that a plea for limited mechani- 
zation be made. 

Sri Giri seems to be under the impression that 
"green revolution" does not have labour-displace- 
ment effect, but is labour-intensive. He writes: 
"Under the new agricultural strategy which has brou- 
ght about the Green Revolütion, an acre of land 
under high-yielding varieties is estimated to provide 
30 extra man-days of work. The intensive multi- 
crop programme is also expected to offer 26 additional 
man-days. The estimates further say that by 1973- 
74, the high-yielding varities programme will cover 
60 million acres. On this basis, half the additional 
labour force in agriculture can be absorbed under 
intensive cultivation and the multi-crop programme 
AO million acres."5 Sri Giri's book does not give the 
source of these observations, but it seems that if HYV 
programme with traditional techniques is applied, 
this may be the likely resnlt. But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that “green revolution" is associated with 
mechanization of agriculture, because the progressive 
farmer, the gentleman farmer are just pseudonyms 
for capitalist farmers and these big farmers are quick 
to introduce mechanization. Martin H. Billings and 
Arjan Singh have studied the labour displacement 
effect of mechanization on rural employment. 

Given the assumptions mentioned. in the Table II, 
and also assuming that no radical changes occur in 
public policy and the relationship between farm costs 





5Ibid., p 98. 
OCTOBER 17, 1970 


and prices remains sufficiently favourable, as against 
5.5 per cent displacement of labour in 1968-69, 
it is expected that by 1983-84, labour displacement will 
be of the order of 17.4 per cent (146 million mandays). 
About 55 per cent of the total iabour displaced is 
expected to be caused by tractors and pumpsets, 
and 37 per cent by threshers and reapers. In this 
connection it may be emphasized that if with the 
process of modernization of agriculture, investment in 
non-agricultural rural occupations is not enlarged, 
we may be faced with the paradox of rising production 
and growing frustration among the people. 

The logic of the above analysis is that Sri Giri's 
prescription has to be modified in the sense that 
tractorization should be avoided in the cooperative 
land colonization scheme. In case tractorization 
is introduced in the cooperative sector, the state can- 
not stop it in the Jarge private sector in Indian agri- 
culture. If employment is the central focus of Sri 
Giri's Plan, a plea for limited mechanization shall be 
consistent with his logic. 

Sri Giri’s book is heavily loaded with general 
statements which need quantification. Bla-bla eco- 
nomics of this type is out of fashion these days. It 
would have been much better, if Sri Giri had taken 
pains to work out his plan in a concrete manner, 
rather than making general statements irrespective 
of time and magnitude dimension. A few illustra- 
tions of this criticism are given below: 

"If the production of cotton dhotis and saris 
is confined to the Khadi and. Handloom sectors, there 
will be a colossal expansion in these spheres, guaran- 


Tabie II 


CUMULATIVE CHANGES IN DEMAND FOR HUMAN 
ENERGY FROM CONVENTIONAL TECHNOLOGY 
THROUGH POSTULATED TECHNICAI, CHANGES 


In million mandays 








1968-69 1983-84 
Conventional (i) 608.65 840.57 
(i) with HYV (ii) 644.34 952.01 
(ii) wlth pumpset (iii) 618.19 — 867.31 
(iii) with wheat thresher (iv) 586.81 805.28 
(iv) with cane crusher (v) 382.62 790.9 
(v) with corn sheller (yi) 580.53 — 771.86 
(vi) with tractor (vii) 574.91 . 726.63 
(vii) with reaper* — 694.41 
(i-vii) Net change —33.74 —146.16 
Per cent change — 5.5  —174 


LO —————————— ÁO 


Note: Effect of the introduction of new technology on 
energy needs: While high-yielding varieties increase labour 
requirements of various operations by 20 to 50 per cent, the 
trade-off in labour demand for various mechanical devices has 
been introduced at the following rates: (i) Pumpsets: rated at 
1/4th of the man-hours required with persian wheel, (i) wheat 
thresher: rated at 1/4th of the man-hours required with the 
indigenous method; Gii) Tractors: rated at 1/5th of man-hours 
required with bullock drawn implements; (iv) Reaper; rated at 
1/5th of the maa-hours required with the traditional method; 
©) Corn Shellers: at 1/7th of the manual labour formerly 
required; (vi) Power cane crusher: at 1/5th of the manual 
labour required with indigenous method. 

* Reaper is not available on farms in this period, so no 
separate estimate is included. 

Source: Compiled from Martin H. Billings and Arjan 
Singh, **Mechanisation and Rural Employment," Economic 
and Political Weekly, June 27, 1970, p A-62. 
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teeing employment to millions of men and women 
in the countryside."6 

“The utilization of irrigation potential by 1968-69 
is only 36 million hectares. There is thus a vast 
potential that could be explored immediately, given 
employment to a, large number of people. Even 
if we take np only the minor irripation potential, 
tubewells and pumpsets will provide employment to 
thousands of persons." 

“Tt is assumed that on the food front we have rea- 
ched a satisfactory position in the current year 
in the matter of production, just as on the industrial 
front a 7 per cent growth, together with relative stabi- 
lity in prices, has been attained. These successes 
emphasise the immediate need for large-scale addi- 
tional investment in rural works programmes, land 
reclamation and colonization schemes, and large- 
scale expansion of housing and agro-industries. Such 
a programme of state-sponsored employment ex- 
pansion will draw out greater private sector invest- 
ment, leading to further absorption of surplus man- 
power. It is not possible to quantify the exact amount 
needed, but it appears that the investment, if it is to 
make a heroic impact within the course of two or three 
years, has certainly to be very large"? 

Jobs for the Millions seems more to be a work at 
exhortation than a down-to-earth study of the Indian 
economy. It indicates faith in certain institutions 


*Ibid., p 65 (emphasis added). 
"Ibid., p 72 (emphasis added). e 
Ibid., pp 104-05 (emphasis added). 
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which have not proved viable. For instance, as 
Sri Giri himself admits, “joint farming societies were 
allowed. to grow in a mushroom manner, enabling 
big landlords to take cover under cooperative far- 
ming societies for the purpose of evading the Land 
Ceiling Act"? At the same time, Sri Giri writes: 
“As in most other activities in life, so in agriculture, 
the cooperative approach is the best approach."1e 

One of the basic weaknesses of planning in India 
have been the failure to work out the cost and bene- 
fit analysis: of our programmes in strict economic 
terms, and to confuse by over-emphasizing the cul- 
tural and sociological benefits that flow from certain 
projects. All this has acted as a smokescreen for 
inefficiency.: The need of the hour is to make strictly 
viable plans in economic terms. For instance, Sri 
Giri's plan does not even make an oblique mention 
of the minimum wage rates at which employment is 
to be guaranteed, or the minimum family income 
that shall be provided to the partners in cooperative 
land colonies. It is not enough to broadly outline 
a framework, it is equally necessary to make a plan 
economically viable. Sri Giri’s work deserves the 
attefition of researchers so as to explore the extent 
to which his scheme can be put into action and the 
time perfod in which it can be achieved. To say that 
this programme is to be completed in the next two to 
three years does not appear pragmatic. 


?*Ibid., p 51. 
w7bid., p 36. 
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MAINSTREAM 


LATIN AMERICA 


Wind 
of 
Change 


M.S.N. MENON 


[s Latin America moving in- 
exorably out of the orbit of 
the United States? Notyet. But 
the wind. of change now sweeping 
that continent point to no other 
direction. 

The victory of Dr Salvador 
Ellende, a Marxist, in the Presi- 
dential election of Chile, held. on 
September 4, is unprecedented in 
Latin American history. This 
is a portentous development, for 
Chile is not only one of the largest 
countries in that continent but 
also very influential, 
example can be catching. 

How will Washington react? 
Will it honour the democratic 
verdict of the people, or will it 
act in pique as it has so.often done 
before in Latin America? And 
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and its . 


if so, how will the people of 
Chile respond, or for that matter 
the rest of Latin America? 

Of course only time can answer 
these questions. But one thing 
is clear: Latin America is moving 
against its North American neigh- 
bour, and Washington cannot 
arrest this process anymore, not 
even through old style military 
coups. The latest developments 
in Bolivia confirm this fact. 

And it is equally clear that 
a new cadre of leaders are emer- 
ging in Latin America, both in 
civil and military life, who can 
neither be bought over by Washing- 
ton nor frightened to obedience. 

Unlike other Latin American 
countries, Chile had for decades 
a comparatively stable civilian 
Government, the army keeping 
out of politjcs. Yet this stability 
did not promote the normal 
processes of socio-economic trans- 
formations. The feudal and mi- 
neral interests, in league with 
North American monopolies 
managd to hold back Chile’s 
social advance. 

The postwar years in Latin 
America have been characterised 
as the age of the "reformists" 
and gradualists". Chile was 
no exception. 

Chile's Christian Democratic 
Party, a centrist ‘‘reformist” 
party, most often backed by 
reactionaries, had been in power 
for a number of years. It won 
votes by either frightening the 
population of the “communist 
menace" or by reformist slogans 
when the people were restive. 
Its election promises often turned. 
out to be mere slogans and. mano- 
euvres to maintain itself in power. 

For example, the outgoing 
CDP President, Eduardo Frei, said. 
six years ago while contesting 
the election: “We have not much 
time to lose if we want to save 
the country from a catastrophe 
provoked by poverty. and in- 
justice.” This naturally impress- 
ed many voters. This was in 
fact one of the stock “reformist” 
slogans to placate the electorate. 

But the age of "reformism" 
has now come toan. end through- 
out Latin America, as tbe re- 
formists could not deliver the 
goods. Most of its older leaders 
are discredited. The era of pola- 
risation has begun. The demand 


today is for more radical measures. 
And the first demand everywhere 
is to free Latin America from 
Uncle Sam's tutelage. 

It is this polarisation of forces 
which has led to the emergence 
of Leftists to power in some of 
the Latin American countries 
like Peru, Bolivia, etc. Of course, 
Cuba remains the powerful cata- 
lyst for all. 

Polarisation has been easier 
in Latin America because of the 
existence of the Presidential sys- 
tem of government where with 
only one candidate in the run- 
ning for each group of parties, 
the socio-economic programme 
becomes moreimportant. It may 
be said in parenthesis that the 
difficulties of polarisation which 
we experience in India are because 
of India’s federal and parliamen- 
tary system. 

The failure of the “reformist” 
experiment in Chile naturally 
led to a ‘realignment of forces 
before the Presidential election. 
The Christian Democratic Party 
split into two. Eduardo Frei, 
the outgoing President, decided. 
to bow out, leaving the core of 
the Party to the leadership of his 
colleague, Radomiro Tomich. 
However, the more radical ele- 
ments in the Party came out of 
it to form a new group called the 
United Popular Action Move- 
ment. 

The loss of prestige of the 
centrist position in politics was, 
of course, a boon to the reactio- 
nary parties, which represent 
the landed and financial-industrial 
interests in the country. But 
they were also alarmed over the 
rising tide of radicalism. They 
began to look for like-minded 
forces, and formed the National 
Party before the election, com- 
prising the most conservative 
elements. 

These developments led Tomi- 
ch to talk in a more radical 
language. He came out against 
the capitalist system, promised. 
completion ofthe agrarian reforms 
and nationalisation of the mineral 
wealth. But it was pointed out 
that it was he, as Ambassador in 
Washington, who had arranged 
to set up the “mixed copper 
corporations” with both US and 
Chilean capital participation. 

As the election campaign 
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spread, the language of Tomich 
and of Dr Allende, the successful 
candidate, was almost the same. 

The weakening of the centre 
led to an intense political struggle 
between the Left and Right 
forces. No wonder it became 
necessary for the splintered Leftist 
` parties to unite their forces against 
the alignment of the Rightists and 
their onslaught. 

They formed the Popular Unity 
bloc and put up Dr Allendeas their 
candidate. This was the fourth 
time he has stood as a candidate. 
He is a leader of the Socialist 
Party and is widely known in 
Latin America as a radical. 
~ The Left coalition consists 
of the Socialists, Social Demo- 
crats, Radicals, most of the mem- 
bers of the United Popular Action 
Movement and the Independent 
Popular Action Group. It con- 
trols 81 seats in parliament, Dr 
Allende has secured a substantial 
majority of votes over his nearest 
conservative rival, J orge Aless- 
andri. Christian Democratic can- 
didate Tomich came third. 


Radical Programme 


As no candidate has secured 
absolute majority, that is, over 
50 per cent, under Chilean law, 
Dr Allende will now have to win 


a majority in the 200-member 
Chamber of Deputies. His chan- 
ces are bright with the  sup- 
port the Christian Democrats 
have promised him.  - 

Dr Allende had come out as a 
firm supporter of the Cuban 
revolution and the Guban socialist 
Programme. His socio-economic 
programme will cover a wide 
range of radical measures such as 
nationalisation of basic industries, 
banks and communications, a 


new copper policy free from US. 


domination, fight against monopo- 
lies, agrarian reforms, etc. 

Copper is the basic wealth 
of Chile. It accounts for about 
three-quarters of the currency 
receipts from exports. But most 
of the copper mines are owned by 
American monopolies. Frei pro- 
mised gradual nationalisation of 
American monopolies, but in 
practice his — *Chileanisation" 
meant buying up of shdres of 
these American corporations. He 
hoped thus to control copper 
production. 

Surprisingly, even the mono- 
polies acknowledged that the 
compensation was very generous. 
This only increased the Govern- 
ment’s burden and inflation. The 
cost of living has gone up by 
154 per cent during the last five 
years. As for land reforms, it 
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has touched only a fringe of the 
population. 


Little Difference 


“Chilean society appears little 
different now from what it was 
six years ago,” wrote the Financial 
Times (London) recently on Frei’s 
administration. But, of course, 
Chile has made some Progress , 
in education during the rule of . 
the reformists. And it has even 
faken an independent line at 
the meetings of the Organisation 
of American States. Obviously 
this has not satisfied the people 
who are asking for more radical 
measures. ; 

It is said that American mono- 
polies pump out 1.5 million dol- 
lars daily out of Chile. The 
Stakes are indeed high. The 
American monopolies are not 
going to take the new develop- 
ments with equanimity. There 
are reports already that the Ameri- 
can propaganda machine was- 
in full blast before the election. 

The emergence of a United 
Left and its victory have haturally 
alarmed the Chilean Rightists. 
It is likely that they may seek 
the support of the army to main- 
tain the status quo. 

Perhaps, the Chilean army 
may oblige. Though it has kept 
itself out of politics for decades, 
it attempted a coup against the 
Government last October led by 
General Viaux. It failed. An- 
other plot to overthrow the 
Government by General Gamboa 
was discovered later. 

No doubt the threat of a coup 
is still there. Only recently 
General Viaux said: "I'm ready, 
if the circumstances warrant it, 
to take part in any action that 
will save the country from chaos." 

The Chilean press has already 
hinted that. Viaux and the put- 
schists behind. him are a reserve 
card the reactionaries intend to 
use in the event of an election 
setback. And they have also 
made good use of the adventurism 
of Maoist-Naxalite groups to 
demand a ban on all radical 
parties in the country. 

As against this, the most signi- 
ficant development is the emer- 
gence of a United Left. This 
is no small achievement. 
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PITFALLS OF INDIFFERENCE (Continued from page 10) 


over the situation. They are feeding their ministers 
on false hopes that this is a very temporary situation 
and investments would soon start picking up in the 
corporate sector. On the other hand they are putting 
the fear of god into the minds of ministers against, 
what they call, "reckless" expansion of the public 
sector. . » 

The role of the Planning Commission is far more 
deplorable than those of the bureaucrats. The 
Commission is not just another department of the 
Government. It is expected to show far more social 
awareness than the Secretaries of the Central Minis- 
tries. Unfortunately, under the leadership of Sri 


Gadgil, the Commission has singularly failed the. 


country in this respect. What could be a more tel- 
ling commentary on its working than the fact that the 
question of land reforms was brought into the focus 
not by the Planning Commission but by the Home 
Ministry survey last year, and by a powerful plea by 
the Prime Minister this year? The Commission’s 
member incharge of Agriculture, Sri B. Venkataypiah 
(a retired ICS), is reported to have still some reserva- 
tions on the suggestion to lower the ceilings on land- 
holdings and making family rather than an indivi- 
dual, a unit for the ceiling. 


Bureaucrats’ Diversionary Tactics 


Bureaucrats, on the other hand, instead of doing 
their home work on working out the implications of 
the new policy and determinedly persuing the priority 
in planned projects, are resorting to diversionary 
tactics. They have successfully misled their ministers 
to chase some catchy projects. The case in point 
is the “small car". When the country is in the 
grip of a steel famine (steel imports have reached Rs 
100 crores a year) and the free foreign exchange bill 
on the import of crude is leap-frogging, Raja Dinesh 
Singh is blaring the trumpet of an indigenous car. 

The Finance Ministry, on its part, remains un- 
concerned with the-stagnation on the investment front. 
It is persisting with its conservative and anti-growth 
fiscal policies. The Ministry is patting its back for 
building up foreign exchange reserves of one billion 
dollars. But there is no virtue in these reserves for 
a developing country. These reserves must be used 
to push up investments. There are many vital pro- 
jects which are languishing for want of collaboration 
"tie-ups". Their implementation could be expedited 
if free foreign exchange is released by the Finance 


Ministry. In the absence of such a growth policy, 
demands are building up for utilising these reserves 
to import consumer durables to be resold in India 
at a premium. 

Of late, there has been a laudable emphasis on 
economic growth with socialjustice. But in practice, 
the concept of social justice has been distorted. The 
two sections which need social justice immediately 
and on a war-footing, are the jobless and the landless. 
The case of the landless is being successfully scuttled 
by the States. Neither social justice considerations 
nor the need to increase agricultural production moved 
the Chief Ministers to agree to the Prime Minister's 


‘suggestion to lower the ceiling on landholdings. 


There is, however, some concrete proposals to 
initiate a decisive attack on the unemployment pro- 
blem. The Congress Working Committee has ap- 
proved a time-bound plan to provide additional em- 
ployment to 25 lakh persons in the next five years. 
But there are two basic prerequisite for the success of 
this programme. The first concerns the problem of 
organisation. The present administration, particu- 
larly at the State level, is totally unequal to the task. 
No wonder, therefore, that most of the modest schemes 
of social justice which were included by the Prime 
Minister in her Budget, have not yet got off the 
ground. A massive rural employment programme, 
particularly, cannot be undertaken without the 
active cooperation of popular mass level organisa- 
tions. 


Massive Employment Programme 


Secondly, a massive employment programme re- 
quires a most efficient management of food resources, 
if a runaway inflation is to be avoided. This is be- 
cause additional employment always leads to addi- 
tional demand for food. But, unfortunately, the Food 
Ministry under the stewardship of the former Food 
and Agriculture Minister, Babu Jagjivan Ram, was 
moving in the opposite direction. While procurement 
was not picking up, disciplinary regime on food mana- 
gement had been gradually relaxed in the last two 
years. 

The launching of a massive employment pro- 
gramme without tightening the discipline on the food 
front, wonld amount to declaring an all-out war 
without a call for general mobilisation. The conse- 
quences of such a misadventure are not difficult 


to foresee. 
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COMMUNICATION: 





Congress 
and 
Muslim . 
League 


Nowanays one hears a lot about 
Congressmen's objection to 
‘regard the Muslim League as an 
ally. In fact, this has been given 
as one of the likely reasons for 
the Congress staying away from 
the present Kerala Ministry 
headed by Sri Achutha Menon, 
in which the Muslim League is 
one of the partners. 

During the recent Kerala Elec- 
tion campaign, one could find 
the Syndicate leaders, particularly 
Sri Kamaraj, thundering in holy 
anger against the Indira Congress 
for having an electoral . under- 
standing with the Mini Front, 
`of which'the Muslim League is a 
constituent party. - 
.' Whatever mày.. be the 
objéctions of any political party 
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to regard Muslim League as an 
ally, it does not -behove any Çon- 
gress leader, least of all those in 
the Syndicate, to. treat the Muslim 
League as an untouchable today. 
The history of the last twenty 
years bears out how the Congress 
leaders have repeatedly sought 
the support of the Muslim League 
whenever they have been in 
difficulty. 

After the 1952 elections, the 
Congress did not command a 


Legislative Assembly. At that 


time Malabar was part of the ' 


Madras State, and the Muslim 


League returned four MLAs to ` 


the . Madras Assembly. 

The Left parties tried to form 
a Ministry under Sri T. Praka- 
sam, whereupon the Congress 
frantically tried to secure the sup- 
port of all the non-Left elements, 
and it was at that stage that the 
four Muslim League MLAs were 
mobilised'so that Rajaji could 
head the Congress Ministry; with- 
out the support of the Muslim 
League the Congress could not 
have formed the Ministry in 
Madras in 1952. 

After Rajaji came Sri Kama- 
raj and he also had the benefit 
of the Muslim League support 
for running his Congress Ministry. 
During the subsequent municipal 
elections in Malabar, there was 
an alliance between Congress and 
the Muslim League with Sri 
Kamaraj's active blessings; many 


meetings were held during that 


campaign jointly addressed by 
the Congress and the Muslim 
League leaders, and the flags 
of the two parties were flying 
together. 

In 1958 when the Congress 
spearheaded the Liberation Strug- 
gle against the first Communist 
Ministry in Kerala, it sought and 
received the Muslim League sup- 
port. In 1960, the Congress 
contested the mid-term election 
in Kerala in alliance with the 
Muslim League. In fact, Sri 
Namboodiripad emulated the 
Congress strategy and managed 
to get the Muslim League over 
to the electoral alliance that the 
forged in 1965 and 1967. Where 
was the qualm of conscience of the 
Congress leaders all these years? 
Did not ‘they use the Muslim 
League as a friend-in-need? 


After Independence, the All-" : 


India Muslim League was recons- 
tituted as a political organisation 
owing allegiance to the Indian 
Union. It ceased to have any- 
thing to do with the slogan of 
Pakistan. Its constitution and 
its political stand bear this out. 

It has nowhere taken the posi- 
tion that some of the other parties 
inside the Indian Union have taken 
in relation to Kashmir: tbe 


. demand for self-determination of 
majority in the then Madras ' 


the Kashmir Valley has never 
figured 1n the official proceedings 
of the All-India Muslim League. 

Generally speaking, it has 
functioned as an organisation 
looking after the interests of the 
minority Muslim community, 
focussing their grievances and 
striving for their redress. It has 
never encouraged any animosity 
or hatred against any other com- 
munity, as some of the other 


political parties in the country 
has been doing. 
Rather, it has consistently 


stressed that the welfare of Indian 
democracy lies in the improvement 
of good relations between all 
communities. Its organs have 
emphasised the need for streng- 
thening the solidarity between 
different communities. 

It may also be mentioned that 
although the Muslim League 
looks after the interests of the 
Muslim community, its doors 
are not closed to members of 
other communities: of the success- 
ful non-Muslim MLAs in the 
recent Kerala elections is a Mus- 
lim Leaguer. 

On many of the issues affec- 
ting the lives of the common 
people, the Muslim League has 
never hesitated to join hands with 
other forces for a radical pro- 
gramme. For instance, it has 
supported all the progressive 
measures of different political 
parties in Kerala including the 
Land Reforms Bill. 

On tbe national plane, it has 
given wholehearted support to 
bank nationalisation and the aboli- 
tion of privileges and privy purses 
of the former princes. 

If one chooses to go back to 
the past, the Muslim League with 
its base in Malabar today, is the 
inheritor of the glorious tradi- 
tions of the Moplahs who rose 
in rebelion against the British 
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rule. 

It is, of course, understandable 
that the Syndicate leaders should 
be annoyed at the Muslim League 
on the ground of the Syndicate's 
support for the forces of vested 
interests. 

With their organic rapport 


with the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra, one should not be 
surprised at all that the Syndicate 
leaders should today attack the 
Muslim League with its adherence 
to radical policies. 


Cannanore A Moplah Reader 





U.S. ARMS DIPLOMACY (Continued from page 12) 


in his crucial struggles against the 

Western countries and Israel. 
This time India has not sought 

from Washington, nor has 


| Washington offered, any assur- 


ance on the use of American arms 
by Pakistan. In'*any case, ex- 
perience has shown that such 
assurances are worthless. 

The reported US offer to 
supply Pakistan with bombers 
wil definitely give Pakistan 
superiority in air power and will 
upset the present military balance 
in the sub-continent. The F104 


and B57 bombers are not pri- 
marily defensive aircrafts. They 
are weapons with high offensive 
power, with long-range operatio- 
nal capacity. 

This deliberate act on the part 
of Washington to threaten our 
security, upset the delicate military 
balance in the sub-continent, and 
activate an arms race between the 
two countries will, however, recoil 
on itself. The US gains in this 
adventure may not be equal to 
the loss of India’s friendship, 
whatever is left of it. 





PRESS COUNCIL (Continued from page 18) 


| lined the great importance of the 


problems relating to freedom of 
Press and raising of standards. 
It was due to the efforts of the 
Federation that the life of the 
Press Objectionable Matters Act 
was limited to two years, that 
Feroz Gandhi’s Bill protecting 
publications of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings could be introduced 
and passed, and the amendment 
of CrPC to make defamation of 
Government dignitaries cogni- 
zable offence could be res- 
trained. 

The Federation, from its very 
inception, fought for the same 


| ideals. It had a particular pro- 


gramme for the Press Council and 
that programme was a restriction 
on concentration of ownership. 
By denying a place to the IFWJ 
on the Council this programme 


will be scuttled. 

Incidentally, it is interesting that 
not only people with trade union 
background had been ignored by 
the Committee but none of the 
leaders of any organisation con- 
nected with the profession find a 
place on the Council. The Presi- 
dents of IENS, ILNA and AINEC 
do not figure in the Press Council 
list and, of course, the name of 
the President of the Press Asso- 
ciation was not on the Associa- 
tion list itself. 

The result is that the present 
Council is a leaderless, rudder- 
less organisation whose members. 
may air their own viewpoint but 
will not be able to project any 
set policy, nor will they represent 
the vast number of journalists. 
working in thousands of Indian 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies.. 
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B. GOPALA REDDY (Continued from page 15) 


tiations for the shocking agree- 
ment. 

Sri Reddy has said that the 
VOA director, on a visit to India 
in March 1963, met him and sug- 
gested. the possibility of an Ameri- 
can transmitter being installed 
in Calcutta to help India's pro- 
paganda effort. Sri Reddy asked 
the man to see the officials and 
explore the possibility. He later 
pleaded that everything was done 
in "good faith". It speaks vol- 
umes for his political innocence 
that he so easily achieved trans- 
ference of good faith from him- 
Self to his not so innocent officials. 

Simultaneously, Sri Reddy's 
interest in literature led him up 
another garden path. He was up 
against a furious Hindi lobby 
when he innocently began an 
experiment in colloquial Hindi. 

-But for the graceful salon 
into which he turned the Infor- 
mation Minister's office, and his 
pursuit of "cultural entertain- 
ment", this was politically the 
most disastrous period for him. 
The Kamaraj plan of August 
1963 came to the rescue, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru accepted his 
resignation, But the plan, 


ostensibly aimed at freeing senior 
party men for work in the orga- 
nisation, could find nothing for 
Sri Reddy to do in the field. 

Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party from 1965 
to 1967, Sri Reddy must have 
gone to the quite comforts of 
Raj Bhawan, with much relief. 
Far from the crowds, he hoped 
he would be left in peace to read 
Ghalib and Iqbal, hire an ustad 
to help him brush up his Urdu 
and attend mushairas—as he 
confided to a then sympathetic 
newspaper. (What is he up to 
now? this paper asked despairin- 
gly the other day.) 

It is all so unfortunate and 
unpleasant, as he has said. But 
politics today has an edge of 
purpose and urgency to it, and 
Xt'is not Énough if all you are 
trained to do is to try and observe 
the rules of some old game: and 
say you are "innocent". 

When Sri Charan Singh, under 
some tribal law, asked him to 
sack some ministers to forestall 
his own ouster, Sri Reddy says 
he had some doubts “aggravated 
by lack of precedents". Did 
his own sympathies lie with the 


Chaudhury? 

We must all be thankful that 
somebody drew his attention to a 
circular sent by the President on 
what to do when in doubt. From 
there it was easy sailing, holding 
on to the Attorney-General’s 
advice, absolved of all personal 
guilt—though he does offer to 
take on all responsibility. 

Sri Reddy appears to have 
realised that governance cannot 
be a matter of doubt and you 
cannot set out to be an umpire 
in ignorance of the values you 
measure. He makes amends 
for past doubts in a vehement 
statement. But if he had acted 
firmly in time, he might have 
saved the President much embar- 
rassment. 

An ageing, bewildered Casabi- 
anca and not any kind of a 
Hamlet, may be Sri Reddy has 
now arrived—having “oscillated 
all his life”, like Beckett's Watt, 
“between the torments of a 
superficidl loitering and the hor- 
rors of disinterested endeavour". 
And, as with Watt, there is a 
“premonition .... of imminent 
harmony". 

—MVR 
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LESSONS FROM UTTAR PRADESH (Continued from page 14) ^ ^ 


Even a sizable section’ of the 
BKD would then have come 
‘closer to the Congress(R) It 
must be remembered that the 
BKD is not a political party 
in-the accepted sense of the term, 
it is merely an outfit consisting 
of disparate elements owing alle- 
giance to Sri Charan Singh be- 
cause of his image as the emerging 
leader of the backward castes 
and-bence a powerful vote-getter. 
It is necessary to mention here 
that nearly 50 per cent of the 
.BKD: MLAs voted for Sri 
V.N.Giri in the Presidential poll 
enabling Sri Giri to win. Many 
of the BKD leaders hold Smt 
Indira Gandhi in high esteem 
and top leaders like Sri Virendra 
Verma and Sri Jairam Verma, 
former Ministers have antipathy 
for Sri’ Gupta. - This section is 
close to the Congress(R) but is 


unwilling ta quite the BKD' for 
it nurtures the feeling that the 
break up of the coalition was the 
outcome of power struggle bet- 
ween Sri Charan Singh and Sri 
Tripathi and, that policy matters 
were not involved in the crisis. 
This section also feels that Sri 
Tripathi has been less than fair 
to Sri Charan Singh. 
It is difficult to predict the 
outcome of the bitter struggle for 
power in UP. It is a tragedy 
that the Syndicate which was on 
the verge of collapse has been 
given a fresh lease of life because 
of tbe current crisis. Sri C.B. 
Gupta is still not a spent force. 
The Congress(R) would be 
placed in a difficulg position unless 
it refurbishes its image as a party 
of radicalism. There can be no 
political polarisation ‘unless the 
Congress(R) in the State sheds 


its age-old conservatism and 
throws up'a: new leadership. 
The power struggle should be 
backed by concrete economic 
‘programme to bring about a 
social ' transformation. UP is 
perhaps the most backward state 
‘ecomically though on the poli- 
tical plane it provides a lot -of 
excitement. Political stability 
can be elusive if the forces 
financing and controlling the poli- 
tical parties and their leaders 
are not curbed. If only the sugar 
industry is nationalised, presum- 
ably it may bring about a radical 
political turn too. The Left for- 
ces are too weak to be effective 
and hence the Congress(R) can 
‘play a historical role if it trans- 
forms itself into a party with a 
radical outlook. If the Congress 
(R) fails, Right Reaction will 
have a firmer grip with all its 


disastrous consequences. 


© | Our Forthcoming Publication 
INDIA AND EUROPEAN SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
| An Economic Study by M.S.N. Menon 


This book will be of considerable interest today when the Indian economy is looking for a new 
guiding philosophy. The author looks ata wider horizon, his principal emphasis being on the need for 
India and the developing countries to evolve a strategy of economic independence within the wider strategy 
of the socialist countries in their competition with capitalism. 

The book will be ready for release by the end of October. It is priced Rs 30 (nearly 300 pages). 
The prepublication price is Rs 25 for orders received before October 31, 1970. 


The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters. 
Part I deals with the role of the European socialist coun- 
tries in the competition between the two world economic 
'systems, the resources of COMECON countries, their econo- 
mic development, integration, pricing system, foreign trade 
and relations with the developing countries. 

Part II deals with Indian economic development as a case 
study of a developing country which, while planning for a 
non-capitalist form of economic growth, has in fact streng- 
thened the base of capitalism and its links with international 
capitalism; Western aid in general and to India in particular, 
Western private investment in India, foreign collaborations 
and growth of monopolies. 

Part III deals in detail with India's economic and trade 
relation with European socialist countries to show ‘how it 
has helped to arrest this process of capitalist growth and 
strengthen thé planning process and socialist form of develop- 
ment. . 


Part IV deals with aid and trade prospects. 


ABOUT T 


HE BOOK 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommendations for a 
strategy of economic independence and socialism. 
EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREWORD By Dr. B. Natranjan 
Deputy Director General, National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research, New Delhi: 

„the first comprehensive study .. . on the economic relations 
of India with the COMECON bloc of countries... j 


....a massive wealth of facts and figures- has been patiently 


collected, sifted, analysed and arraigned with utmost diligence 
and scholarship... 

...the book has important lessons for all deyeloping countries’ 
in general... 

..indeed the important changes that have occurred in the 
Indian political horizon since the book was written haye moré 
than vindicated the author's prognosis... 

...Gll these have vested the work not only with the -merit of 
topicality it so well has, but also with the guidal significance 
for pragmatic action in the months to come... i 
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That’s how the 
Talcher Fertilizer‘ Project in: ^: 
Orissa being set up by 

FCI has been hailed. 


There are plans to set up 


. two more coal-based fertilizer 


plants at Ramagundam and-Korba. 
Each with a capacity of 

producing 1500 tonnes of urea 

and 900 tonnes of ammonia per day, 
will be the largest coal-based 

plant in the world. 


"3^ Why Iectilizer plants 





based. gn coa] as feedstock’? 


a To profitably utilise . 
the large resousces of coal 
already available in the country. 


a To reduce drain on foreign __ 
exchange by cutting down imports 
of ammonia and naphtha. 


= To ensure economies of 
large-scale production and 
reduce cost of fertilizer. 
for the farmer. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 


such also it appeals to me. 


I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 


the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 


Donate generously 


to 


Je Ndan 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


Space Donated by a Well-wisher 
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Tourism 


is the 


world’s biggest 
industry... 


« ahd the fastest growing ! 


Tourism is a Rs. 11,000 crore world 
business today. Roughly twice the 
size of the oll industry. In five years, 
It will be worth Rs. 18,000 crores | 
An almost 75% increase. 


Investment in tourism earns tho most 
foreign exchange In the shortest time. 
For instance, Yugoslavia Invested 
Rs.38 3 crores in tourism In 1968 and 
earned Rs. 140.3 crores. A net profit of 
250% ! And Spain could build two 
Steel plants like Bhilal each year on 
her tourism earnings alone 1 


What about India? 


The number of visitors to India hag 
Increased. From 150,000 in 1964 to 
almost 245,000 In 1969, And our 
earnings from tourism have gone up 
to Rs, 33 crores In foreign exchange. 


But in terms of world tourism, India 
got only one out of every thousand 
world travellers last year. Yet we 
have just about.everything to make 
India the world's most attractive 
tourist destination. 


z 
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What's missing here ? 


Nothing but broad-based public 
articipation. And enough of what 
S known as the 'infrastructure' : 
hotel accommodation, transport 
facilities and tourist amenitles. For 
Instance, the city of Bangkok alone 
has more hotel beds sultable for 
tourists than the whole of India | 








And when the Jumbo jets come, 
bringing many thousand more visitors 
our way, we shall need all these 
amenities In far greater measure. 


What are we doing about it ? 


The Government is actively Involved In 
the building of new hotels, improving 
air and transport services, providing 
new and better tourist facilities. 


But that is not enough. Because 
Tourism is everybody's business. 
It Involves people at every level all 
over the country. So Join us in our 
efforts. Let us give the tourist the 
emenities he needs and see that he 
goes home happy. Each happy 
tourist means so many more will 
Come next year. Shouldn't be too 
difficult for us. Isn't ours one of the 
world's oldest traditions 

In hospitality ? 
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A Warning Signal 


T# result of the Parel by election to the Maharashtra 

Assembly is a blot on the fair name of the State. 
It was in Parel that veteran CPI and trade union leader 
Krishna Desai was brutally done to death by a 
dastardly gang of Shiv Sena hoodlums; yet Smt 
Sarojini Desai, the CPI candidate backed by all the 
progressive parties in the State, was defeated by the 
Shiv Sena candidate supported by the parties of 
communal reaction and vested. interests. 

It is true that Smt Sarojini Desai lost only by a 
narrow margin of hardly two per cent of the votes 
cast; but the fact remains that the electorate missed 
a great opportunity to teach the gangs of communal 
hoodlums financed by Big Business and the CIA, 
the lesson that they richly merited. It is also true 
that the Sena hoodlums engaged Systematically in 
the period before the polling in terror tactics and 
intimidation of the worst kind; but this should have 
served to make the voters express their revulsion 
against political murders and communal mischief 
in concrete terms instead of getting frightened or 
bullied into acquiscence with political and social 
crime. 

Parel in short has now to begin to live down the 
shame of being the constituency from which the 
first Shiv Sena member of the Maharashtra Legisla- 
ture got elected. That this is quite possible is clear 
from the fact that almost half the electorate in the 
constituency voted for the CPI candidate despite 
the reign of terror let loose by the Sena hoodlums 
and their communal and reactionary allies in the 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra, and. despite the massive 
funds made available to these elements by local 

vested interests and foreign secret agencies of sub- 
version. 

For the progressive parties what Parel proves is 
that their unity can be fruitful. If they lost by a 
narrow margin, it was largely because united action 
in support of Smt Sarojini Desai was rather late in 
taking shape. The time it took for rank and file 
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Congressmen to overcome the resistance of entren- 
ched interests in their own organisation in this con- 
nection provides graphic illustration of the weakness 
oon the progressive front. If despite the Shiv Sena 
having been allowed to grow to menacing propor- 
tions and to hold the people to ransom for three 
years and more, the Left parties including the CPI, 
the CPM, the SSP, the PSP, the RPI, the PWP and 
the Congress, as also the Muslim League, could mus- 
ter the number of votes they did, it only shows that 
unity of the Left and. democratic forces is the only 
Way to fight and rout reaction in all its forms. This 
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truth has been established elsewhere also; it is special- 
ly significant in Parel because of the strength achiev- 
ed. by the Shiv Sena with heavy assistance from various 
kinds of Indian and foreign interests interested in 
subverting democracy and creating chaotic condi- 
tions in the country so as to provide a fertile field for 
imperialist intrigue. 

Parel does not reflect the position in the country 
as a whole: even so, the meaning of the battle and. 
the result cannot be brushed aside. The Parel vote 
has come as a kind of warning signal. It provides 
the lesson to the Left and democratic parties that 
they cannot afford to be complacent, that there 
are many areas in the country where the regional 
chauvinists, the communal elements and the entren- 
ched economic interests work in combination to 


frustrate the people’s aspirations, and that this com- 
bination commands very substantial resources which 
the progressive parties can hardly match. The 
latter’s strength has necessarily to come from the 
common people; and the people can be mobilised 
effectively only on the basis of united campaigns by 
the Left and democratic parties. Even starting late 
these parties were able to produce a certain climate 
in Parel. Therefore, if they get united on a principled 
basis and do not from time to time disappear into 
bylanes of opportunism, they can inflict a crushing 
defeat on reaction, whatever shape it takes. 

It is this lesson that has to be learnt from the 
Parel experience. And it is a lesson that the Cong- 
ress particularly should take seriously and utilise to ' 
shape its future. 





It is said that hope dies last. As far as disarmament is concerned 
in this respect, any hope of expressing optimism about it is done 


cautiously. 


Americán 


Despite all the fine words used to promote the noble aims of dis- 


armament in fact the arms race continues with all its consequences 
for the world in its political, military, economic and social 


implications. 


Arms 


This is why full attention should be paid to very significant list 


of figures published not very long ago by US Senator Stephen Young 
in the official Congressional Record. 


Abroad 


The published figures show that from 1951 to 1968, the USA 


supplied 8,140 battle aircraft; 5,035 transport planes and other such 
airplanes adapted for military use; 3,200 training planes; 700 heli- 
copters; 350,000 heavy duty military trucks, 20,000 trucks and 3,200 
armoured cars and 2,500 similar cars within the programme of mili- 
tary aid to foreign armies. 


The naval forces of many countries were in fact supplemented 
by American deliveries of 36 destroyers, 26 submarines, 1,400 landing 
aircraft and 802 other sea vehicles. The rocket arsenals were 
supplemented by 27,500 missiles. 


The marking made in USA is stamped on 3,500,000 automatic 
rifles and tommyguns; 29,000 mine throwers and 23,000 guns of 
various calibre used by foreign armies. 


Besides this, the USA has more than 400 large military bases 
in 24 countries of which 146 are in West Germany, 55 in South Korea, 
and 48 in Japan. There are 2,687 smaller military installations to 
be found in many other countries of the world. 


Kenya Mirror, July 1970 


(For an authoritative account of the US military expenditure 
in foreign countries, please see article on page 31.) 
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Th installation of the T.N. 

Singh Ministry, despite all 
astrological forebodings, has come 
as a godsend for the entire Tri- 
murti of Reaction, whose career 
so long was almost one long chain 
of frustration. 

The earlier by-election fiascos 
in Madhya Pradesh followed by 
the debacle in Kerala, created 
serious demoralisation. That was 
why from the very beginning of 
the UP crisis, the Syndicate 
leadership strained every nerve 
to hammer out a coalition. 

For this purpose, Sri Morarji 
Desai put pressure on Sri C.B. 
Gupta to stand down, while Smt 
Tarakesbwari Sinha went all-out 
to win over the SSP leaders. 
On the other side, the Jana Sangh 
could exercise’ pressure on BKD 
through its Secretary, Sri Prakash 
Vir Shastti (a Sangh fellow-tra- 
veller) to persuade Sri Charan 
Singh to step down. Sri T.N. 
Singh was discovered almost 
with the same heroic effort as is 
required to get a new Dalai Lama. 

Although the installation of 
a Thakur as Chief Minister is 
being hailed in the traditional 
caste circles of the UP as being 
as important as the coronation 
of Sri Ramachandra in Ayodhya, 
the last Thakur to climb the throne 
before Sri T.N. Singh—there is 
no gainsaying the fact that he 
wears a crown of thorns. 

The Jana Sangh is believed to 
be unhappy that it is not getting 
its due share of importance in 
the running of the Government. 
There is revolt brewing in the 
BKD and also in the SSP despite 
Sri Raj Narain’s happiness for 
the thirty pieces of silver and 
discovering his identity with Sri 
C.B. Gupta. It is no doubt a 
freak coalition with not even the 
fig leaf of a programme despite 
all the braggings of Sri Fernandes 
that all the political alliances of 
his party are based. on time-bound 
programmes. 

Even if one disbelieves the 
astrologer's forecast that Sri T.N. 
Singh's circus will be nothing 
more than a three-week wonder, 
there is no reason to believe that 
the UP SVD can be a stable out- 
fit, strong enough to serve as the 
Syndicate's take-off base for the 
assault on the citadel of power at 
New Delhi, as Sri Morarji Desai 


may be fondly dreaming. 

Understandably, the Indira 
Congress circles are crestfallen. 
The challenge to Sri Charan Singh 
has boomeranged, thanks to the 
clumsy calculations of Sri Kamala- 
pati Tripathi, the Liability Number 
Onefor Smt Gandhi's camp—with 
Sri Bahuguna proving to be hardly 
better. Because, on the assess- 
ment of these two gentlemen, 
the Congress High Command had 
permitted the throwing of the 
gauntlet at Sri Charan Singh. 
All thedefections that Sri Tripathi 
counted before they were hatched, 
did not come off, leaving him 
in a state of belplessness from 
which he could hardly be salvaged 
by Governor Gopala Reddy, never 
known to be an anti-Syndic. 

The lesson from UP is that 
Smt Gandhi’s followers can never 
succeed by depending on the old 
style politics of defections in 
legislatures. It did not work in 
Gujarat, it has failed miserably 
in UP. , The new politics which 
she claims to inject into the old 
bottle of the Congress is supposed 
to unleash radicalism—not mere- 
ly in resolutions but in action 
as well. 

Reliance on the capacity for 
mass mobilisation, instead of the 
outworn methods of upper-tier 
intrigues and manoeuvrings, has 
come to be the hallmark of the 
new politics, and it is here that 
her Congress has the advantage of 
scoring over the Syndicate and 
its allies. This is a game which 
the Tripathis and Bahugunas, 
or for that matter, the Jagjivan 
Rams, cannot play and do not 
want to play. This is a lesson 
which Smt Gandhi and her col- 
leagues must take from the UP 
setback. 

It is not that the believers in 
mass action based on a radical 
programme are today as inert or 
ineffective in the Indira Congress 
as they were in the old undivided 
Congress. Serious rethinking over 
UP has started in some quarters, 
and it is not unlikely that this 
may lead to the cleaning up of the 
Augean’s stable that the UP 
Pradesh Congress has become 
today. 

It is not merely a question 
of pushing out Sri Tripathi from 
the Pradesh leadership. What is 
needed in UP is what has been 


achieved in the Congress in 
Kerala. The prescription for 
such a treatment has actually 
been provided by the Patna AICC 
Resolution. 1t is for the Con- 
gressmen to apply it in right 
earnest if they want to avoid 
a repetition of the UP reverse. 


ERHAPS, the most important 
achievement of the Patna 
AICC session is that, for the 
first time after Nagpur in 1959, 
thé party focussed its attention 
largely on land reforms. Earlier, 
whenever economic situation was 
discussed in the AICC, the Ten- 
Point programme was invariably 
brought in and, thus, attention 
got dispersed over a wide front. 
‘At the end, nothing concrete 
used to emerge. 

But at Patna, the Congress 
discarded its vagueness and the 
area of attention was narrowed 
to land reforms, urban ceilings 
and unemployment. Again, on 
the. question of land reforms, the 
aspects selected were not of 
marginal nature but those which 
are most crucial at the present 
stage of development. 

The four aspects which were 
highlighted were lowering of ceil- 
ing, making ily as the unit 
for the purposes of the ceiling, 
withdrawal of all exemptions from 
ceiling, and distribution of all 
wasteland by 1971. This is cer- 
tainly different from earlier re- 
solutions which included every- 
thing conceivable connected with 
agriculture. 

Similarly, on the question of 
' unemployment, there was no pla- 
titude as before. A precise pro- 
gramme of action was promised 
which would start giving jobs to 
five lakhs of people every year, 
beginning from next year. 

Regarding land reforms a 
question most frequently asked 
is: what is the guarantee that the 
resolution will be implememted? 
This is a legitimate question in 
view of the performance of the 
Congress Governments in the 
last twenty years. Even now 
there is a strong lobby within the 
ruling party which is opposed to 
new measures. of and reforms. 
Congress Chief Ministers opposed 
these measure only three weeks 
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ago at their meeting called by 
the Prime Minister in New Delhi. 

Also, as at Nagpur Sri Charan 
Singh had opposed the land re- 
form resolution, at Patna, it was 
Sri K.N. Tewari and Sri Bibhuti 
Mishra who lashed out against 
the leadership for proposing 
lowering of ceilings and making 
family as the unit of ceiling. 

However, the impression at 
Patna was that the Central leader- 
ship is now more serions than 
before about land reforms. Ear- 
lier, had the Chief Ministers 
rejected any proposal, it would 
have died a natural death. But 
this time it did not happen that 
way. Within a few days of the 
rejection of land reforms measures 
by the Chief Ministers, the Con- 
gress Working Cammittee took 
up the matter and endorsed the 
stand of the Prime, Minister 
instead of that of the Chief 
Ministers. 

The Working Committee re- 
solution was followed. up with the 
pressure from the AICC. The 
result was that the Chief Ministers 
were isolated. Sri V.P. Naik who 
spearheaded the attack on land 
reforms at the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference, chose not to attend 
the AICC session. Sri Brahma- 
nanda Reddy, the other bitter 
critic of land reforms, was feeling 


so sullen at Patna that he hardly 


talked with anybody at the 
session. 

Sri Mohanlal Sukhadia was 
so much on the defensive that his 
speech at the session sounded. 
like an affidavit to the effect that 
at least he was not opposed to 
land reforms. In fact, he made a 
significant contribution by link- 
ing land reforms with the fight 
against Rigbt Reaction. From his 
experience in Rajasthan, itis evi- 
dent that land reforms are the 
most effective weapon to meet the 
challenge of the Swatantra Party 
and the Jana Sangh. 

In a democratic set-up the 
only guarantee of bringing about 
socio-economic transformation 
like land reforms, is the gener- 
ation of constant public pressure 
to this effect. Even the Patna re- 
solution would not have been 
possible without the recent land 
agitation of CPI and other Left 
parties. 

It seems that the extension 


and continuation of the agitation 
is necessary to get the resolution 
implemented. This will not be 
done automatically, particularly 
when the rich farmers’ lobby is 


-not yet dead in the ruling party. 


Moreover, the administration is 
unresponsive to programmes Jike 
land reforms. 

There is a feeling that the 
linking ofthe ceiling on urban 
property with the ceiling on agri- 
cultural land might divert the 
attention from the latter. Some 
fear that this is a ruse by the Chief 
Ministers to defeat the land re- 
forms programme itself. But 
such misgivings are unfounded. 

The ceiling on urban property 
brooks no delay. It is urgent 
both from the social and economic 
points of view. Urban property 
has become a source of unearned 
income, speculation; and a huge 
area of unproductive investment. 
It is also distorting proper urban 
planning.  - 

Moreover, as in the case of 
feudalism, the owners of urban 
property who would be affected 
by the ceiling have anarrow social 
base. With one blow, they can 
be liquidated. Their capacity to 
retaliate and cause any serious 
damage to progressive forces is 
rather limited. 


ITH allits shortcomings—for 

instance, the vacillation at 
giving a call for unity with the 
Left—the Patna AICC session has 
armed the radical section of the 
Congress with a resolution with 
which it can not only go ont 
among the masses but at the same 
time gear up the party organis- 
ation and rescue it from the 
hands of the moribund party 
satraps. 

The responsibility for launch- 
ing snch a drive rests largely on 
the radical section inside the Con- 
gress, Turk or no Turk. If they 
dither or delay, they will help 
to strengthen the cynicism in a 
section of the Left which says 
that all the radical effusions from . 
the Congress platform are meant 
to be part of the preparation for 
the General Election, and noth- 
ing more. Observer 
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FTER the disastrous floods 

in his district a few years ago, 
Sri Kamalapati Tripathi went to 
Vindhyachal and addressed the 
deity on his anguish and agony. 
He hit his head at the feet of the 
stone-hearted goddess and wailed 
that Benares had deserved better. 

Benares, as also the well- 
meaning Sri Tripathi, surely de- 
served better even though he 
would not see the incongruity 
of his appeal. He, it would seem, 
has always been addressing him- 
self to wrong people. 

But he cannot do otherwise. 
He is seeped and steeped in the 
culture of the “oldest city in the 
world” and he comes from a 
family of priests and religious 
teachers. Guests at his huge 
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house in Benares are apt to be 
told where Dara Shikoh sat to be 
initiated into the beauties of 
Sanskrit and mysteries of Hin- 
duism. Even his socialism—he 
was a Congress Socialist Party 
luminary until the Socialists 
parted company with the Cong- 
ress in 1948—is a synthesis of 
religion and egalitarianism which 
finds its rationale in old Hindu 
scriptures. There is, in fact, too 
much Benares in him. 

And, in a way, he represents 
the continuum; the slow, unhurri- 
ed, affable, decent, polite, cultur- 
ed, pan-chewing, scripture-quoting 
Brahmin sits cross-legged on a 
divan holding forth on the merits 
of orderly progress, as a stream 
of visitors pdurs into the huge 
drawing room, touching his feet 
and beings blessed. benignly. The 
other-worldliness of approach to 
life and politics may look anach- 
ronistic elsewhere, but not in 
Sri Tripathi’s presence and par- 
lour. 

This, mainly, has been Sri Tri- 
pathi’s triumph and tragedy at 
the same time. Rooted firmly 
in the past, he inspires spontane- 
ous confidence in the traditionally 
God-fearing, religious-minded peo- 
ple who look back for a solution 
of their present problems. Those 
who believe in rapid social and 
economic change do not look at 
him as their natural leader. 

Changes in the political pattern 
and modes of functioning have 
not treated Sri Tripathi kindly. 
Schooled in the old and ethical 
values, he often finds himself 
bewildered by them. Sri C.B. 
Gupta, who opted out of the 
CSP along with him, took these 
changes in his stride, was even 
instrumental in accelerating them. 
Entrusted with the task of ons- 
ting the group in the Pradesh 
Congress led by the late Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai, Sri Gupta used 
the means which were not always 
to Sri Tripathi’s liking. For Sri 
Gupta, it was a war in which 
everything was fair—use of money 
and governmental power even. 
The surge in the backward com- 
munities found in Sri Charan 
Singh a natural leader. Both 
these forces treated Sri Tripathi 
as an outsider. As Sri Gupta 
and Sri Charan Singh grew in 
influence, Sri Tripathi seemed 


prepared to renounce this ap- 
proach and retire to sidelines. 

There were things which hurt 
the pride of the twice-born. He 
had entered politics as a boy of 
16, had gone to prison in 1921 
when Sri Gupta and Sri Charan 
Singh had been content with 
their visits to the lower courts 
and Arya Samaj temples. He had 
renounced English education and 
joined the Vidyapith when these 
two rivals had clung to their 
colleges. He was their senior In 
the Congress by almost a decade 
even though he was slightly youn 
ger than them. And yet he had 
to be second man to them for 
long. 

Far too long perhaps this 
inhibited his capacity to lead. 
He had his opportunities to lead 
the forces against Reaction. Of 
ten he took too long to decide; 
often he prevaricated and pro- 
crastinated; often his earlier tra- 
ining to try to keep diverse forces 
together® and his tendency to 
synthesise came in the way; ap- 
parently, he could not be ruth- 
less, daring or dynamic. 

It is one of the anomalies of 
the UP politics that this mild- 
mannered, erudite Pandit became 
the rallying point for the rebels 
against Sri C.B. Gupta's aggres- 
sive, reactionary and corrupt poli- 
tics. His was, to begin with, 
the case of ruluctant leadership. 
Sri Tripathi is a man of loyalties 
and he had rubbed shoulders 
with Sri Gupta far too long to 
feel comfortable in leading a 
revolt against him. Then, the 
weapons he chose for the purpose 
were ineffective. With almost a 
fatalistic faith in the triumph 
of good, he waited. as though for 
the divine powers to intervene on 
his behalf. The organisational 
capacity, political manoeuvring 
astuteness and mass mobilisation 
required to fight reaction were 
nowhere in evidence. 

Events in Uttar Pradesh have 
repeatedly shown that the faith 
of those who wanted to fight 
Sri C.B. Gupta, was as misplaced 
in Sri Tripathi as Sri Tripathi’s 
in divine dispensation. Almost 
fourteen years ago, Sri Tripathi 
was asked to organise and lead 
the forces against bossism, cor- 
ruption, as also the politics of mo- 
ney-bags by important Congress. 


leaders. For years he enjoyed 
unstinted, whole-hearted support 
from the Congress President and 
the Prime Minister. Many times 
lines were drawn for a fight. 
But always Sri Tripathi either 
conceded a walk-over or was 
defeated. He wore the mantle, 
thrust upon him by history, 
ineptly. 

Yet, Sri Tripathi is not a good 
loser. He sulks and begins talk- 
ing about renouncing all and 
going to Vindhyachal every time 
he loses a battle—as though a 
leader has no duty towards his 
colleagues and. followers. 

Scholarly by temperament, 
journalist by training, a spell- 
binder in melliferous Hindi, Sri 
Tripathi is more at home in the 
realm of abstruse and academic 
discourses, than in the rough and 
tumble, dust and. sweat of politi- 
cal battles. Matters of state, 
politics and organisation must 
wait if itisthe time for his prayers. 
For nine days he must retire from 
the world of politics for his puja 
during Nava Ratri. In his priori- 
ties, politics takes the second place. 

The line of least resistance has 
often been the line for Sri Tri- 
pathi. Independence found him 
in the company of Socialists but 
he remained with the Congress 
when they walked out of it. 
When Sri C.B. Gupta was fight- 
ing the Rafi group in the UP 
Congress, Sri Tripathi was with 
him. When Sri Gupta was de- 
feated in the Assembly contests 
from Lucknow and later Mau- 
daha, Sri Tripathi made many 
journeys to Delhi to plead for 


*his leader". When he found 
himself in the camp opposing 
Sri Gupta, he promptly lost the 
first major battle which saw Sri 
Sampurnanand out of the Chief 
Ministerial gaddi. He opposed 
Sri Gupta becoming the Chief 
Minister in 1960 and lost again. 
After Sri Gupta was Kamarajed 
he staked his claim for Chief 
Ministership, and .lost. 

In 1963 he was installed as 
the President of the Pradesh 
Congress on High Command 
intervention when Sri Gulzari- 
lal Nanda, as the AICC observer, 
weeded out some  quota-permit 
holders from the list of UP 
delegates. For seven long years 
he has adorned that post and the 
debacle of 1967 General Election 
was under his steWardship of the 
organisation (he also lost his 
own seat). In betwetn was a 
period when there were prolon- 
ged parleys with Sri Gupta to 
join hands so that Smt Sucheta 
Kripalani might be ousted from 
the Chief Ministership, and these 
also ended in failure. 

Sri Tripathi is trusting to 
the limit of being gullible. When 
in 1969, Sri Gupta told him that 
he would like to be the Chief 
Minister only for a short while, 
Sri Tripathi believed him im- 
plicitly. At the time of the contest 
between Sri Sanjiva Reddy and 
Sri V.V.Giri for the President- 
ship of the Republic, for quite 
a while Sri Tripathi believed that 
it was merely a question of disci- 
pline. When Sri Charan Singh 
wanted Congressmen to join his 
Council of Ministers in April this 
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year, Sri Tripathi was so trusting 
that there was not even a discus- 
sion about portfolios. And when 
a bunch of legislators belonging 
to the Syndicate told him that 
they would join the Congress if he 
threw out Sri Charan Singh, he 
readily believed them. 

The values Sri Tripathi cheri- 
shes are no more relevant to the 
current politics. When. tbe re- 
nowned character assassin, Sri Raj 
Narain, on the basis of material 
supplied by his Ministerial collea- 
gues, mounted an attack on him 
for his alleged. lack of integrity, 
he was too baffled, bewildered 
and flabbergasted to put up any 
defence on his own. But it was a 
reluctant Sri Tripathi who spoke 
against the Rs 65 lakh purse to 
Sri Gupta on his 65th birthday 
and the manner in which it was 
collected. Nobody should doubt 
his secularism (a Muslim atten- 
dant looks after his Puja) but 
when his adversaries allege that 
he has pro-Brahmin leanings, he 
does not even protest. And he 
does not come out with re- 
joinders that Sri Gupta’s camp 
is full of Vaishyas and Sri Charan 
Singh’s of scions of backward 
communities. 

In assessing Sri Tripathi's poli- 
tical personality, some point out 
his leaning too much on tradi- 
tion, others his failure in acclima- 
tising to the “new politics,” still 
others to his indecision in being 
and not being the leader of pro- 
gressive forces. It would perhaps 
be more apt to see him as a 
round peg in a square hole. 
He is not cast for the role assi- 
gned to him. He cannot fight 
Sri Gupta's millions with his— 
now  rare—silver-tongued elo- 
quence, nor the backlash of back- 
ward classes politics with his 
Brahminical ways, nor even lead 
the forces of social and economic 
change with his faith in orderly 
progress and gradual re-moul- 
ding of society into a better one. 

There is a custom in the army 
about retiring officers when they 
are not promoted to senior 
ranks by a particular age. This 
retirement is no slur on their 
ability, only a recognition of a 
fact that not all are made to be 
Generals. Some such custom 
may help Indian politics today. 
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Wale much had already been 

written evaluating the gains 
and losses of the Patna session 
of the AICC, there are aspects 
of it which can hardly be ignored 
by progressive opinion in the 
country. 

From the whole round of 
deliberations at Patna, it is clear 
that the Congress(R) leadership 
has realised that radicalism is a 
paying proposition. However, 
there is still a wide gulf between 
sermons and performance, a gulf 
which the Patna session has hard- 
ly given any indication of its being 
rapidly bridged by the architects 
of the Indira Congress. 

Sri Jagjivan Ram’s Presi- 
dential procession, with its caval- 
cade of caprisoned elephants, 
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was symbolic of this gulf between 
preachings and practice. Here 
was an out-and-out feudal pro- 
cession for an AICC session where 
the word, "socialism" was used 
with uninhibited abandon by the 
leadership. 

In this respect, Sri Jagjivan 
Ram's was the most extravagant 
claim. In his eloquant conclu- 
ding remarks, the Congress Presi- 
dent talked of socialism as “the 
message of Patna". But this 
radical posture while proving to 
be good propaganda stuff, Sri 
Jagjivan Ram's strategy for mo- 
bilising forces for radical advance 
Sharply brought out the contra- 
diction in his stand. 

It was mainly because of his 
streneous efforts—including an 
extraordinary press interview du- 
ring the Patna fession itself—that 
the AICC had to defer any call 
for unity with the forces of the 
Left. This way, the Congress Presi- 
dent has earned for himself the 
claim to be recognised as the 
neo-conservative inside the new 
Congress. 

It should be no surprise, 
therefore, that with regard to one 
of the two major policy issues 
which found. its focus in Patna— 
the issue of realignment of politi- 
cal forces, and specifically re- 
lations between the progressive 
parties and ^ Congress(R)—the 
Patna Session, in fact, marked a 
Step backward. At its Delhi 
AICC session, the party had 
spoken about cooperation bet- 
ween the progressive parties and 
Congress(R). 

What might appear to be a 
contradiction—a passage in his 
Presidential address—obviously 
had a different connotation for 
the Congress President. In this 
passage, he said: “In this fight 
against consolidated forces of 
vested interests, it is desirable that 
all progressive forces should coor- 
dinate their own activities.” 

A seasoned politician, Sri Jag- 
jivan Ram had chosen his words 
carefully. Coordination of acti- 
vities was desirable in helping 
the Congress image to be revived, 
and eventually to make the best 
of it for maximum power-grab- 
bing. But if the cooperation meant 
a two-way process with the “prog- 
ressive parties”, the Congress 
President had no use for the 


arrangement. : 

Regarding West Bengal, signi- 
ficantly, he said in the interview: 
“The constituents of erstwhile 
United Front are currently try- 
ing to organise more than one 
Front. I would like to see the 
new alignments before making 
up my mind. It is not clear 
whether the old front reorganises 
itself into two or three sub-fronts. 
This gives me time to decide as 
to which of the realigned fronts 
can be picked up by me for ad- 
justments." 

This stand, of course, does 
not reflect the entire gamut of 
Congress opinion today. The fact 
that Sri ^ Chanuderjeet Yadav's 
amendment could not be defeated. 
is a sign of the strength of the 
redical opinion even inside the 
Congress leadership. Yet, it is 
equally true that the radical 
section in the party is still not 
Strong enough to overpower the 
neo-conservative trend represen- 
ted by Sri Jagjivan Ram. So, 
Sri Yadav’s amendment was not 
pressed tô vote. 

The brighter side of the Patna 
picture was presented by the 
decisions on the economic re- 
forms and the determined role 
which the group of younger dele- 
Eates played in the session. To 
the Young Turks have now been 
added the powerful youth wing 
of Kerala, just emerged from its 
victory in tbe State elections, and 
the group is spreading. 

There appears a marked dif- 
ference in the manner in which 
the Young Turks and their allies 
are now réceived in the AICC. As 
Sri Chandra Shekhar has put 
it, their viewpoint is no longer 
treated as dissidence as it was in 
the days before the Congress split, 
it now carries respect ability. 

The role of the younger 
section, the Kerala youth wing 
andthe Young Turks, was not- 
able in projecting the urge for 
quicker action to fulfil the radical 
programme of building the orga- 
nisation in the States on a soun- 
der footing, and in the demand 
for closer unity between the prog- 
ressive forces outside with the 
Congress (R). Although Sri Bhag- 
wat Jha Azad had to withdraw 
his amendment on this subject. 
he evoked a strong support in 
his favour from delegates from a 
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number of States. 

The significant development 
of the session, however, came in 
relation to the main resolution 
pertaining to economic reforms. 
Sri Krishna Kant’s amendment 
regarding a specific field of reform 
has been no small gain. The 
amendment carries a mandate 
for the Central and State Govern- 
ments to distribute among land- 
less peasants all cultivable waste 
lands by the end of 1971. The 
precise nature of the mandate 
leaves little room for the Chief 
Ministers or the Central Govern- 
ment Ministries to wriggle 
about. 

That apart, the measure has 
& strong edge as an economic 
reform, covering as it does an 
estimated. two crore acres of land. 
If nothing else emerges from the 
Patna AICC's charter on economic 
measures for the coming years, Sri 
Krishna Kant's amendment would 
make it important enough. 

What 'was perhaps equally 
noteworthy was Sri Chavan’s tacit 
support in getting the argendment 
through. Before formally announc- 
ing acceptance, Sri Chavan, who 
piloted the resolution in the 
AICC, took good care to obtain 
the commitment of some of the 
leading lights who had to execute 
the measure, including the Chief 
Ministers and Sri G.L. Nanda, 
Union Railway Minister. That Sri 
Chavan lent his support for the 





amendment before the big-wigs 
could be made to give their clea- 
rance is a factor to be noted. 

As in other aspects of the 
radical programmes, so also in 
relation to the economic pro- 
gramme adumberated in the main 
resolution of the Patna session 
there remained big gaps which 
could serve usefully for pro- 
crastination and evasion. 

Land reforms, which is one of 
the main features of the economic 
programme, does not come any 
nearer strict implementation, not 
to speak of lowering of the ceil- 
ing, by virtue of the resolution’s 
adoption. Sri Jagjivan Ram's sharp 
criticism of the Left parties for 
having launched the land take- 
over movement—which in reality 
spurred. the Congress in its new 
programme of land reforms—was 
& pointer. 

The type of approach which 
prevails in theStates onthisissue— 
lax andevasivebuthigh-sounding— 
is reflected in the following pass- 
age contained in a Bihar Govern- 
ment documentation. circulated at 
the AICC session. Says the publi- 
cation: “Various aspects of land 
reforms had been engaging the 
attention of Government in vary- 
ing measures during the last seve- 
ral centuries’! Well, for how many 
decades more will the varying 
aspects of the new Congress re- 
solution engage the attention of 
the Bihar Government, one has 
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yet to know. 

With all this said and done, 
it would be short-sighted to pooh- 
pooh all that was achieved at 
Patna in respect to the economic 
resolution. One has to note, in the 
first instance, that the Congress 
commitment has been extended 
further. The militant note with 
which Sri Chavan put forward the 
resolution, emphasised the Cong- 
ress leadership’s commitment. One 
of the eloquent passages in his 
speech went beyond the usually 
accepted phraseology in the Cong- 
ress. He said: “This is a war bet- 
ween the status quoers and those 
who want social transformation. 
The vested interests will give up 
their entrenched positions only 
after the people march and demo- 
lish their positions.” 


Considerable Implications 


During his remarks winding 
up the debate on the main re- 
solution, Sri Chavan made a 
number of specific points which 
carry considerable implications. 
Among these were, first, the 
Congress commitment to accep- 
ting the family as the unit for land 
reforms rather than individual; 
second, that & rational income 
and wages policy includes the 
concept of income ceilings; and 
third, that the proposal for ceiling 
on urban property wonld be taken 
up expeditiously. 

If one recalls that the commit- 
ment by the Congress leadership 
reforms already undertaken has 
helped in creating the climate for 
their implementation, the new 
commitments need not be treated 
with disdain. 

Cynics, of course, may say 
that the Patna commitments have 
been made as a vote-catching 
gimmick for the next General 
Election. While this may be 
largely true, their significance is 
not thereby minimised. Rather, 
this gives a new sense of urgency 
for the radical elements inside the 
Congress to keep up the struggle 
so that radicalism ceases to be a 
mere signboard, as Sri Jagivan 
Ram may be wanting it, but the 
imprimatur of the very functioning 
of the organisation itself. For the 
radicals inside the Congress, the 
battle lines were drawn at Patna 
for the next round of the struggle. 
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HE “success” story of the cooperative movement, 

amidst a plethora of “failures” all over the country, 
is available in Maharashtra. The cooperative sugar 
factories in once economically backward Sangli- 
Kolhapur region of the State have demonstrated how 
correct motivation and proper management in the 
cooperative sector can produce wonderful results for 
its members. 

The success of cooperation in this region has 
inspired the enterprising in the comparatively poorer 
regions of Nag-Vidarbha and Marathwada in the State. 
A number of applications for setting up cooperative 
sugar factories from these areas are pending with the 
State Government. The craze for setting up more 
sugar factories in the cooperative sector apparently 
stems from the spectacular successes achieved by the 
pioneering enterprises in the Sangli-Kolhapur region. 
Here the cooperative sugar factories have not only 
prospered, but have also considerably diversified their 
activities by sponsoring new enterprises. 

It was this vivid affluence of Sangli-Kolhapur 
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cooperatives and the sense of satisfaction of the leading 
cooperators at having "arrived", so to say, that was 
repeatedly conveyed to a group of Indian and Cey- 
lonese journalists who visited some of these enter- 
prises and projects last month. The journalists were 
on a “study” tour organised jointly by the Press 
Institute of India and the Directorate of Publicity of 
the Maharashtra Government. With this group was 
also the knowledgeable consultant from the Manila- 
based Press Foundation of Asia, Alan Chalkley, a 
former RAF pilot who writes for British papers about, 
what he calls, the emerging Asian personality. 

The *study" of the successes of the new ventures 
in Maharashtra's southernmost districts was, in a way, 
an attempt to discover the emerging personality of 
Maharashtrian cooperator. His work is held up as 
a model for other parts in this State as well as the 
country. Simultaneously of interest was the impact 
of the cooperatives on the socio-economic milieu. 
But hidden behind all this prosperity remained. the 
fact that so far only about 3 to 4 per cent of the rural 
population in this region has been covered by the 
cooperatives. Those who had the necessary where- 
withal could purchase membership of the coopera- 
tives—with their cultivable land and cash for shares. 
Chief Minister V.P. Naik told us that people had even 
sold their ornaments and household goods to collect 
the share money. But, then, how many could have 
ornaments and valuable Mousehold goods to sell 
where 60 per cent of the rural population was officially 
classified as very poor or landless labourers? 

While the new affluence of the cooperators is a 
reality, also real is the condition of those who had 
little before and have not been able to add anything to 
it now—the reality of a new class of affluent further 
widening economic disparity in the rural areas instead 
of using the cooperatives to bridge this yawning gap. 
The phenomenon so clearly witnessed in the case of 
the pockets of "green revolution", is reproducing 
itself in the case of these cooperatives as well, because 
the class of participants, the motivation and the 
official backing is set on the same pattern. Rather 
interesting is an official assessment (not publicly 
circulated) which candidly admits that cooperation 
is an activity of, for, and by the richer sections of the 
agriculturists of the State. But, more about this later. 

Cooperation as a movement is not new in the 
Sangli-Kolhapur region. It had existed in some shape 
or the other for several years, even under the British 
rule, of course, without the prosp:rity now wit- 
nessed. It was only since Indepeadence that a new 
move in this direction was initiated, backed by a 
liberal credit policy of the Maharashtra Government. 
Today, there are two chief credit agencies in Maha- 
rashtra—the State Government and the cooperatives. 
The cooperatives account for as much as 38 per cent 
and more of the total credit supplied to the cultiv- 
ating families, as against only 15 per cent in the 
country as a whole. With the State Government's 
share of 8 per cent of the total (as against only 3 
per cent Government share in India), these two agen- 
cies cover about 46 per cent of the credit needs of the 
cultivators. 

Lately, the State Bank of India and other national- 
ised banks have lent their support to provide credit 
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to the cultivators. The banks, generally, avoid the 
areas covered by the cooperatives in order to minimise 
duplication and uncalled for “rivalry”, as a senior 
officer of the State Bank of India told us. 

Another factor helpful to the cooperative move- 
ment, has been the preponderance of the middle class 
cultivators in Maharashtra, with population averaging 
800 to a village. According to an official estimate, 
60 per cent of the cultivator households own less 
than 5 acres of land which, in Maharashtra’s context, 
can be easily classified in the group of agricultural 
labourers. Roughly 33 per cent can be categorised 
' as middle peasants owning up to 25 acres of land. 

While about 5 per cent of the landowners hold between 
25 to 50 acres, just about 2 per cent of the cultivators 
own more than 50 acres of land each. 

These have to be seen in the background of some 
of the unhelpful natural features in Maharashtra’s 
agriculture. Among these the most prominent are 
low level of irrigation development and poor crop 
pattern, besides uneconomic holdings, soil deficiency 
and soil erosion, and low efficiency of human and 
animallabour. Hardly one-tenth of the State's crop- 
ped area has irrigation facilities. Even the fullest 
exploitation of the irrigation potential, according to 
official estimates, would still leave 80 per cent of 
the cropped area at the mercy of rainfall, which is 
particularly undependable in the Deccan Plateau 
region. It is this area again which suffers from exten- 
sive soil erosion. The official estimate is that in some 
districts of the State, particularly in the scarcity 
affected ones, under the existing cultivating practices, 
top soil is being washed away at the rate of about 

-six inches in every 25-30 years. 

The cooperative sugar factories in the Sangli- 
Kolhapur region have developed mainly around its 
abundant sugarcane crop. A typical example of a 
successful sugarcane producers cooperative is the 
Panchaganga factory at Ichalkaranji in Kolhapur 
district. It was registered on October 1, 1955, and its 
factory has been in operation for the last eleven years. 
According to its chairman, Sri Ratnappa Dharmappa 

'Kumbhar, MLA from Shirol in this district and 
a former Member of Parliament, the factory 
“today has a command area of 10,000 cane-yielding 
acres of its 3,200 members. The membership 
distribution shows that 32 per cent hold one 
share each, 20 per cent two shares each, 14 per cent 
three shares each, and the rest of 24 per cent more 
than three shares each. Its sound financial position 
shows that today it bas control over a total of Rs 
429 lakhs made up of Rs 78 lakhs as members’ share 
capital, Rs 105 lakhs as members’ non-refundable 
deposit, Rs 68 lakhs as members’ voluntary deposits 
and Rs 178 lakhs of the factory’s own reserve and 
other funds. 

The total block capital cost so far incurred on this 
project is Rs 432.54 lakhs. The cooperative has 
secured a long-term loan of Rs 145 lakhs from the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India and a 
medium-term loan of Rs 36 lakhs from the Maha- 
rashtra State Cooperative Bank. Of the former long- 
term loan, it has already redeemed Rs 79 lakhs, 
while the entire Cooperative Bank credit has been 
repaid a year ahead of the due date. 
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The total sales realisation of the normal season's 
-production of 5.40 lakh bags are to the tune of Rs 
8.34crores. Out of this, Rs 4.24 crores go to members 
as price of sugarcane purchased from them; Rs 1.86 
crores for Central excise duty; Rs 22.40 lakhs for 
State purchase tax on sugarcane; Rs 27 lakhs for 
salaries and wages; and Rs 58.50 lakhs to the har- 
vesting and transporting labourers numbering about 
3,000. Among others, the cooperative pays Rs 35 
lakhs as interest; Rs 34 lakhs for depreciation and 
development rebate, and another Rs 35 lakhs for 
Stores. 

It has sponsored a 25,000-spindle cooperative 
spinning mill at a total block capital cost of Rs 163.58 
lakhs, while its authorised and issued share capital 
is Rs 1 crore. An interesting feature of the spinning 
mill is that both cotton growers and weavers—4,305 
growers and 1,537 weavers—are its members. Like 
the sugar factory, the mill purchases the cotton crop 
from the farmer members at reasonable rates and 
supplies yarn on cones, sized beams and hanks to 

*powerloom and handloom weaver members at reason- 
able prices. 

The sugar factory cooperative has introduced two 
schemes for self-reliant and independent cane transport 
arrangement. Under the first, it provides finances 
up to Rs 2,000 for purchase of bullocks and carts. 
The second is to provide one motorised unit, com- 
prising one tractor, two trailers and agricultural ' 
implements to cultivator members, costing about 
Rs 45,000. They are required to engaged the carts 
and the tractor units to speedily transport sugarcane 
to the factory during the crushing season. A part of 
the transport charges payable is retained by the co- 
operative as instalment of repayment against. the 
credit provided. It enables the recepients to become 
owners of the units within a period of five to six years. 
The cooperative has already provided 13 tractor units 
during the past two years. The cooperative has also 
distributed 100 trucks to its members for speedy 
transport of sugarcane on similar credit lines, at a cost 
of Rs 85 Jakhs. Out of this 70 per cent is made 
available to the members as loan through banks and 
the remaining amount is subscribed jointly by the 
factory and the members. So far, the members 
have repaid Rs 12 Jakhs of bank loans during the 
past two seasons. 

The sugar factory has organised a cooperative 
lift-irrigation programme and has already put into 
effect 57 such schemes at a cost of Rs 325 lakhs, which. 
will bring about 40,000 acres of land. under irrigation 
in this dry farming region. 

But this is not all. The sugar factory cooperative 
and its allied projects have undertaken a big pro- 
gramme of expansion and diversification. The daily 
sugarcane crushing capacity of 2,600 tonnes is to be 
expanding to 3,250 tonnes per day at an estimated 
cost of Rs 125 lakhs. The spindlage at the coopera- 
tive spinning mill is to be doubled and finally to be 
expanded to a total of one lakh. The sugar factory 
already constructed 26 miles of field roads, partly 
with Government grant, and has plans to add. another 
26 miles to them. It has received an industrial licence 
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UN and 
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ysm Nations, in its twenty- 

fifth year, is facing one of 
the major problems of its time— 
up to what extent the capacity 
of its development system corres- 
ponds with the arduous and intri- 
cate task of national reconstru- 
ction and economic development 
of the Third World. 

There is no denying the fact 
that at present the United Na- 
tions Development Programme 
(UNDP) is the largest and the 
most effective weapon. for assis- 
ting the developing countries. 
During the six-year period 1962- 
67, it undertook 727 pre-invest- 
ment projects, 225 training for 
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specialists projects, 148 research 
projects, and 15 economic deve- 
lopment planning projects. In 
1966 alone, a total contribution 
of 155 million dollars from 112 
States had been received for these 
undertakings. 

But, in spite of all these efforts, 
the fact remains that the lot of 
more than one thousand million, 
people in the Third World is 
constantly deteriorating and the 
gulf separating them from the 
industrially developed countries 
is growing, wider. 

In the UN Development De- 
cade of the sixties, their gross 
national product was expected 
to grow by not less than 5 per 
cent a year. But between 1960- 
68 it increased at an average 


' annual rate of only 4.8 per cent, 


which was below the UN targeted 
minimum. During the same per- 
iod, UNCTAD reported, the 
national ihcome per head in the 
industrialised countries grew at 
60 dollars a year and in the deve- 
loping countries at less than 2 
dollers a year. 

'This serious state of affairs 
leads one to the conclusion that 
the UN Development system is 
ill-equipped to undertake the 
gigantic task of economic and 
social reconstruction of the Third 
World. The original structure 
had not been designed to under- 
take development operations on 
anything like the present scale. 

The size and complexity of 
the present operation, extended 
to ninety developing countries, ex- 
ceeds its capacity to work effect- 
ively. The crux of the problem 
is that, on the one hand, the UN 
development system is exhausting 
and, on the other, the Third 
World's claim on development 
cooperation and multilateral aid 
is increasing. 

The needs are ever changing 
but the syatems and methods are 
not changing sufficiently with 
them. There is a need to put 
the UN development system and 
the demands of the developing 
nations into a realistic perspective 
so as to present a true picture 
of what has been achieved and 
what is required for development. 

Any attempt to make the UN 
development system adaptable to 
the changing needs would reveal 
the fact that it suffers from some 


inherent defects which may be 
summarised as follows: 

The syatem Jacks both capital 
resources and organisation, and 
yet it has moved into action to 
cooperate with the Third World. 
There is no central coordinating 
authority to exert effective control. 
A gap exists between those who 
command the knowledge of scie- 
nce and technology but are un- 
aware of the needs, and those who 
stand in need but have no access 
to the knowledge. 

It has failed to attract the man- 
power of the quality and ex- 
perience which the operation de- 
mands. It lacks an effective sy- 
stem for the control of resources 
entrusted to it. There is diffusion 
of responsibility throughout the 
system. There is no “Brain 
Trust" to guide the present opera- 
tion and provoke thought inside 
and outside the system. As a 
result, the machine has become 
unmanageable, slow and un- 
wieldy. 

Owing to these defects, cer- 
tain deficiencies have cropped 
up at edch phase of development 
programme. At the programming 
and project formulating level the 
system does not adequately re- 
flect the real needs of the Third. 
World. The approach to the 
problems of the developing coun- 
tries is not made in an integrated 
fashion. All too often the pre- 
jects are the result of the agencies’ 
“salesmanship” rather than a 
response to priority needs. The 
consequence is the "Scatterisa- 
tion" of efforts. 

At the execution level, the 
heavy operational burdens lead 
not only to delays in delivery 
but also to decline in quality. 
At the evaluation level, very few 
people have the necessary experi- 
ence and understanding to under- 
take this function successfully. 
The Follow up, as an integral 
phase in the whole process of 
development, has not yet been 
given sufficient attention. 

These defects and the resulting 
deficiencies require urgently a 
strong central coordinating or- 
ganisation which can be attained 
by restructuring UNDP. But 
the effects of the changes in- 
volved are so substantial that 
they are resisted in many quarters. 

First, many senior officials 
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acknowledge at the outset that a 
change is essential, but are so 
heavily committed to the present 
operation that they cannot find 
time to initiate a major reorganis- 
ation. 

Secondly, lacking any central 
control, the specialised agencies 
have advanced independent sec- 
toral policies often without re- 
gard to the interest of either the 
developing countries or the UN 
system. 

Over the years they have learnt 
to safeguard and increase their 
power, to preserve their inde- 
pendence, and to resist change. 
All these characteristics are re- 
flected in their individual patterns 
of organisation and adminis- 
tration. 

Thirdly, the change is re- 
sisted in the cabinets of indi- 
vidual member states. Depart- 
mental ministers advocate 
policies in the governing bodies 
‘of the particular agency concerned 
(for example a minister of agri- 
culture in FAO or a minister of 
education in UNESCO) which 
are in direct conflict with his 
government’s policies towards the 
UN system as a whole. 

It is urgently felt that the 
majority of the heads of the 
government assisted by their 


ministers of external affairs and 
of finance should determine 
and establish policies designed to 
introduce necessary changes in 
the present “non system", and to 
ensure that their departmental 
ministers adhere to those policies 
in various governing bodies. 

Whatever may be the resis- 
tance to change, it is a fact that 
the UN development system can- 
not attain its best self without 
transforming itself into a re- 
cognised central body. . 

The first step in this direction 
is to centralise the budget of all 
specialised agencies except those 
of the IMF and IBRD; second, 
to coordinate the specialised agen- 
cies like any department in the 
government and render them 
financial support to perform their 
constitutional function in the field 
of development; *and third, to 
provide all the necessary re- 
Sources and channMise them 
though this modified UNDP so 
that it can achieve collective and 
coordinated action. 

If these steps are not taken 
urgently the UN development 
system would deteriorate and the 


economic and social improvement 


of the Third World would be 
frustrated. 
But these organisational re- 
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forms in the UN development 
system is not sufficient. The 
UNDP must realise that the ` 
decisive battle for the develop- 
ment can only be won in the 
country concerned, not in the 
remote headquarters of the inter- 
national organisation. Economic 
and technical assistance should 
therefore be rendered on the 
initiative and request of the 
developing countries. 

The choice of the projects for 
implementation should be in 
accordancé™ with the national 
economic development plans of 
the receiving countries. In ren- 
dering assistance, consideration 
should be given to the fact that 
the many countries of the Third 
World have strived to strengthen 
the role and share of the state 
sector in their economy. It is 
necessary that the UNDP should 
identify itself with the general 
objectives and the specific targets 
of their plans. 

At the same time, the Third 
World, too must realise that 
there is no such thing as “instant 
development". It is in their 
own interest to remain in effective 
partnership with the UNDP, be- - 
cause the weighted voting and the 
limited membership of the World 
Bank group may not be of much 
benefit to them. 

It is high time that the govern- 
ments of the Third World harmo- 
nise the measures between inter- 
national organisation and the 
developed and the developing 
countries and transform the 
development policy into an in- 
tegral part of an overall national 
and international policy so that 
their own development problems 
can be seen in the world context. 

In fact, the problem has be- 
come so serious that it requires 
coordinated measures on the part 
of both the developed and the 
developing countries in which 
neither the "donor" is making 
any sacrifice nor the “recipient” 
is getting any charity. 

This global strategy of econo- 
mic development, as a factor of 
universal progress, must be accep- 
ted as an article of faith which 
wonld enhance the capacity of 
the United Nations development 
system and through it serve the 
economic interest of the Third 
World. 
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Wanted a 
Policy 

for 
Geophysics 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE wide gap between research and its application 

in the fields and farms has been the pet topic for 
speeches by the nation’s leaders whenever they attend 
functions associated with research institutions. But 
this wide gap continues to be wide because of an eq- 
ually wide gap between the precept and practice, 
which some have come to refer to as our “national 
characteristic". 

Our pride is hurt when someone abroad says 
India is a poor country, and we retort: Indians may 
be poor, but India is rich. But, what do we do to 
harness the richness of the country in the shape of 
bountiful mineral resources and perennial rivers to 
make Indians as rich as the country is? And how 
do we utilise our technical manpower, our indigen- 
ous facilities, and our own technical knowhow in 
this task of the exploitation of our natural resources? 

In respect of the unlimited resources either of 
groundwater or oil or mineral resources beneath 
mother earth, what we have so far exploited may 
not even be a fraction of what we possess. Such a 
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state of affairs is attributable not to our lack of re- 
sources or intention, not because we lack the capacity 
to coin phrases like “mineral revolution", “Operation 
Hard Rock", etc, but because we lack a correct policy 
for mineral exploitation. 

Starving as we do for such important raw materials 
like copper, lead, zinc, etc we have initiated pro- 
jects in Rajasthan and. Andhra Pradesh for exploita- 
tion of copper resources. But, owing to the absence 
of a proper policy, we witness, in Rajasthan, the cop- 
per project is still struggling to start, and at Agnigun- 
dala in Andhra Pradesh, not even a shovel of earth 
has been dug up months after the project was for- 
mally inaugurated, and. years after it was conceived. 
This is only one instance, and can be multiplied in 
large numbers. 

Coming to the point, the importance of the deve- 
lopment of geophysics as an instrument for exploita- 
tion of mineral and groundwater resources need hardly 
be emphasised. We have a phenomena in this coun- 
try in which we find that the very areas which are 


‘arid zones, with scanty rainfall, frequently famine- 


stricken, are at the same time pregnant with rich 
minerals. Such being the case, mineral exploi- 
tation can hit two birds at one shot: establishment of 
mineral-based industries in such areas can change 
the jridustrial face of the country itself and, at the 
same time, we can eradicate the perpetual backward- 
ness of such regions in the country once for all, 
thereby eliminate the root causes for the regional 
imbalances and fissiparous tendencies that raise their 
ugly heads often in different parts of the country. 

The tremendous progress of science and techno- 
logy in the world has brought about two unwelcome 
developments: India is becoming more and more a 
backward number in science and technology because 
of her failure to catch up; secondly, the developmental 
gap between India and the advanced countries is 
becoming wider. But this state of affairs can be 
reversed by speedy and energetic action. 

It is in this background that airborne surveys for 
locating mineral resources acquire key importance. 
It is a new venture of high promise adopted in ad- 
vanced countries of the world, and perhaps is the 
only way at present open to this couatry for speedy 
mineral exploration and bridging the gip. A rela- 
tively quick appraisal of mineral and. metal assets by 
airborne and ground surveys in difficult areas and 
areas where exploration by ground survey works out 
to be costlier, will constitute the basis of a suitable 
national policy. 

Our accomplishments in the field of mineral 
exploitation during the three Five Year Plans have 
been, to say the least, disappointing. The progress 
of geological mapping, prospecting for minerals and 
groundwater, publication of geological reports and 
maps and dissemination of information on mineral 
deposits has been poor. This can be gauged from 
a few instances. 

Earth science has received insufficient attention 
as could be seen from the fact that the total number 
of geologists and geophysicists in India was hardly 
4,000 (1964) as against 22,000 in USSR in 1958, 
19,750 in USA in 1966, and as many as 21,000 in 
China in 1960. 
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India has four lakh square miles of area composed 
of sedimentary rocks, a potential area for oil explora- 
tion and another two lakh square miles covered with 
the Java flows called the “Deccan Traps". This is 
besides the six Jakh square miles area consisting of 
old sedimentary and igneous rocks of pre-Cambrian 
age, commonly known as the “Deccan Shield.” This 
huge area has still to be surveyed and mapped. Nearly 
fifty per cent of the State of Andhra Pradesh has 
not yet been geologically mapped on a proper univer- 
sally. accepted scale. Same is the case with several 
other States. 

As for mineral prospecting, hardly about 200 geop- 
hysical investigations have been made by the GSI in 
known mineral occurrences during the last 20 years. 
The efforts so far made to tap the groundwater re- 


. sources both by the GSI and the Exploratory Tube- 


wells Organisation over the last two decades has not 
touched even the fringe. of the problem. 

Much more information about our rich resources 
are known to foreigners who come to help us in ex- 


ploitation, than to our own ground scientists. A: 


large number of reports and maps of GSI remain 
unpublished. 


Airborne Surveys 


. It is indeed a poor show after 23 years of Indep- 
endence. This backwardness has to be overcome as 
expeditiously as possible and the enormous amount 
of foreign exchange now employed to import pre- 
cious raw materials like copper, lead and zinc, have 
to be conserved. The airborne surveys offer an effec- 
tive instrument to step up the pace of exploration, 
replacing the conventional methods so far employed, 
which are painfully slow. 

Airborne surveys are nothing new to this country 
and were conducted by several foreign companies as 
far back as in 1951 for oil exploration in West Bengal, 
Assam, Rajasthan, UP and Bihar. Similarly, air- 
borne scintillometric surveys were conducted by the 
Minerals Division of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion over parts of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
MP, Mysore, Madras, Orissa, Rajasthan and in West 
Bengal. Lately, the National Geophysical Research 
Institute (NGRI) has conducted magnetometric and 
scintillometric surveys over the mineral bearing 
areas of Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. “Operation 
Hardrock", involving an aerial exploration of 90,000 
square kilometres, over several parts of the country 
is the latest experience. 

Airborne geophysical surveys—there are three 
methods: magnetometric, scintillometric and electro- 
magnetic—serve as a rapid and cheap reconnaissance 
tool in a far-flung country like India for covering 
large areas from which limited areas of promise could 
be detected, demarcated and recommended for detail- 
ed ground follow-up. 

-' It is a rapid process because what is covered by 
the ground parties in months and perhaps in years 
can be covered by aerial survey in days and weeks. 
It enables not only a rapid collection and assemblage 
of data over very large areas but also survey over 
terrains like jungles, swamps, mountains and glaciers, 
to which access may be difficult or impossib e with 
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traiditional ground surveys. 

It is cheap because it was found by the NGRI 
during its survey flights over Mysore and Madhya 
Pradesh that the cost per line kilometre of such indi- 
genous surveys was around Rs 25 to Rs 30 which is 
considerably cheaper than rates offered by foreign 
companies, involving no foreign exchange. It is 
reported that the US aided “Operation Hardrock” 
project cost India as much as Rs 105 per line km, the 
French Survey Rs 205, and the proposed USSR pro- 
ject Rs 67.50. The American project involved a 
foreign exchange expenditure of 16.20 lakh dollars, 
the French project Rs 2.25 crores and the USSR 
project Rs 76.86 lakhs. These figures are not readily 
comparable since some of these surveys were by the 
electromagnetic method, the cost of which would 
be more. Experts say that even after leaving a margin 
for such differences, indigenous surveys will definitely 
be cheaper. : 

However, airborne surveys should not be consi- 
dered as a magic wand to solve our mineral pro- 
lem, nor can it be a total substitute to ground survey. 
It is very necessary to know the limitations of this 
method, in that they are useful primarily as reconn- 
aissance or large tracts of land from which smaller 
areas of mineral promise can be demarcated and. hand- 
ed over to the ground parties for intensive follow-up. 
The airborne electromagnetic method, while generally 
successful for the detection of massive sulphide 
ore bodies, has on several occasions failed to show up 
a known ore body and, at times, it has shown indica- 
tions which have subsequently been negatived by 
actual drilling. This limitation must be borne in 
mind, since some of the bureaucrats at the top seem 
to equate mineral revolution to mere airborne sur- 
veys and that, too, by foreign companies on turnkey 
basis. 


Indigenous Instruments 


Having established a case for it, one has to see 
if the country possesses the capacity to conduct such 
airborne surveys on its own. The NGRI, Hydera- 
bad, has developed facilities for airborne magneto- 
metric surveys and in collaboration with the Minerals 
Division of the Atomic Energy Establishment, success- 
fully carried out magnetometer and scintillometer 
surveys in Mysore in April and May 1967, and in 
Madhya Pradesh in March and April 1968. These 
surveys, extending over 25,000 line kms, have helped 
the Institute, besides locating the mineral zones, to 
further develop the indigenous instruments, techni- 
ques and methodology of surveys and interpretation 
methods. 

The potentiality of the NGRI as an institution 
capable of developing such indigenous facilities could 
also be gauged from the fact that it also developed 
resistivity meters, seismic timers and electromagnetic 
units and proton magnetometers for groundwater 
and mineral surveys during the last five years. Every 
time the Institute took up the manufacture of a fresh 
batch of these instruments, it improved upon the 
techniques used earlier. It is very important to re- 
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T# Mopla Rebellion of 1921 was a unique event 

in the history of British India. Ever since British 
crown took over the administration of India, this 
was one of the few occasions when the British power 
was, in the military sense, successfully challenged 
and an independent government, though confined 
to a small area and lasting only a short period, was 
established. 

The rebellion partly originated from the Khila- 
fat agitation of the Indian Muslims. It was also con- 
nected with the Non-cooperation Movement of 1920-21 
launched by the Congress. It did take an anti- 
Hindu turn in the later phase and affected Hindu- 
Muslim relations in the Malabar district of the then 
Madras Presidency, where it took place, and in 
other parts of India. There was also an economic 
aspect to this revolt because of its anti-landlord 
character, although this was often exaggerated by 
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Marxist writers. Within Kerala itself, it was consi- 
dered as one of the thirty-five outbreaks under the 
British rule. The first one took place in 1873 and the 
rebellion of 1921 was only the last and the most 
severe one. 

In 1921 there were about two million Hindus and 
one million Muslims in the Malayalam-speaking 
district of Madras Presidency which is known as the 
Malabar. Now Malabar is divided into four dis- 
tricts of Kerala State and the proportion between the 
Muslims and the Hindus in this area is almost the 
same, although the total number has gone up consi- 
derably. The Moplas are the indigenous people of 
Kerala who had embraced Islam. Only a very in- 
significant number among them were descendants of 
the Arabs or of those who were married to the Arabs. 
Islam came to Kerala very soon after it had spread 
in Arabia. The Arabs and the coastal people of 
Kerala had contacts with each other for a very long 
time. The conversion of these people of Kerala to 
Islam was done peacefully. The Muslims in Kerala 
speak only Malayalam and there was no division 
between them and the rest of the population on the 
basis of language. 

The Mopla rebellion was confined to the Ernad 
and some parts of Walluvanad taluk. The Moplas 
in this area, as a rule, were extremely poor and 
illiterate. The official documents described them as 
“ferocious, fanatical and criminally inclined”. There 
is no doubt that they were liable to express their 
protest against exploitation* violently and with a 
remarkable display of unity among themselves. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of the revolt and 
to identify any single factor as its cause. Like the 
Muslims of other parts of India, the Moplas were also 
very much agitated by the Khilafat issue and there 
was a widespread resentment against the British 
government among them. The anti-British feelings 
propagated against them by the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress also influenced the thinking of 
the Muslims. Many of them thought that Gandhi's 
declaration that India would achieve Swaraj within 
one year would be realised. None of them wanted 
to leave their homeland and make hijra to other 
Muslim countries as a large member of Indian Mus- 
lims of north-western parts of India did. A large 
number of Moplas always visited Arabia for Haj 
and other religious reasons, but none of them 
developed loyalty to Arabs and Arabia. 

Some of the ex-servicemen among the Moplas 
knew how to make use of weapons like guns. When 
the agitation against the British in connection with the 
Khilafat started, there was a rumour that some 
Moplas began to accumulate guns and some crude 
weapons like swords. The politically conscious 
Khilafat leaders of Kerala knew that these steps were 
adventurous and warned their comrades who were 
suspected of doing this. Some Congress workers 
also pointed out the futility of these actions and sent 
reports on those developments to the office of the 
Kerala Congress Committee. It is not clear whether 
those who tried to accumulate these crude weapons 
were thinking of defensive or offensive actions. Some 
leaders of Khilafat in this area, who were not fully 
prepared to adhere to non-violence and who held 
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tremendous prestige among the Moplas, were Musa- 
liars and others who occupied important positions 
in the religious hierarchy of the Muslims. Unlike the 
politically conscious Khilafat leaders, they were not 
fully aware of their relative weakness and the military 
superiority of the British Government. But there is 
no evidence to suggest that they planned and organis- 
ed a widespread revolt. ‘In other words, even if 
they wanted a revolt to take place they had made no 
systematic preparations for it. 

On the other hand, there was enough evidence 
to conclude that the local authorities in Malabar 
wanted to suppress all these Moplas who were 
participating in the agitation against the 
Government. Some of the important Congress 
leaders of Kerala were arrested six months 
before the revolt. The District Magistrate and 
the police officers wanted to take adequate 
military measures and take stern and “precautionary” 
action against the Moplas under the Mopla Act. 
The Madras Government authorities warned the dis- 
trict authorities against taking a local view of an all- 
India movement like the Khilafat. : But they did not 
heed to this warning. ^ 


Important Events 


Some important events which caused the revolt 
were a series of actions taken by the district authori- 
ties. 

One Mammad, whd was working as the Manager 
of a Hindu landlord family, the Nilambar Kovilakam, 
was dismissed from service when he joind the Khila- 
fat movement. In July 1921, he approached the 
Jandlord and asked him to give him Rs 350 which 
was due to him as arrears of the salary. At first, 
the landlord refused and Mammad threatened to 
attack him with some weapons. The landlord was 
frightened and ran away, but made a complaint to the 
police on the ground that Mammad threatened to 
break into his house. 4 

On August 1, the Circle Inspector of Police asked 
Mammad for explanations. Mammad went to the 
. Circle Inspector with a band of two thousand Moplas. 

Some of them were Khilafat workers and others were 
his followers. Instead of giving an explanation to 
the Circle Inspector, he asked the police officer to 
give him an undertaking that he would not do any- 
thing against the Khilafat. The Circle Inspector was 
frightened and wanted to save himself. He gave the 
undertaking. 

From these events many Moplas concluded that 
the Government's power was weakening and the 
Moplas were getting stronger every day. The Circle 
Inspector went back to Calicut and gave a frightening 
picture of the whole incident. His report to the 
District Magistrate revealed the nightmare of the 
authorities. The District Magistrate sent it to the 
Madras Governor. It gave the impression that the 
entire Moplas of Ernad Taluk were armed and were 
making preparations for rebellion. But, in fact, 
this was an isolated event. There was practically 
no organization of the Moplas which was planning 
a revolt. 

The Madras Government took some steps to move 
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military personnel to the affected areas from Calicut 
and Bangalore, and approved. the suggestion of the 
district authorities that the houses of Mopla leaders 
should be searched. . 

On August 20, tbe District Magistrate, DSP and 
ASP with the help of troops (100 white soldiers) and 
the police (150 in number) went to Tirurangadi, and 
started searching the houses and mosques. They 
arrested a few Moplas, but not any important Khila- 
fat leaders. This was the event which sparked the 
fire of the revolt. Here is the official account: “On 
20th August, when the District Magistrate of Calicut, 
with the help of troops and police attempted to arrest 
certain leaders who were in possession of arms at 
Tirurangadi, a severe encounter took place, which was 
the signal of immediate rebellion throughout the whole 
locality. Roads were blocked, telegraph lines cut, 
and the railways destroyed in a number of places.” 


Armed Conflicts 


Many important facts are omitted in this account. 
No armed. encounter took place when the search was 


* being undertaken. Only when the news of the search 


and exaggerated reports of it reached the neighbouring 
viltages, the Moplas rose in revolt. One of the 
rumours was that the sacred mosque of Tirurangadi 
was demolished. by the soldiers, and another was that 
they trampled the Khilafat flag under their feet. 
To the Moplas in this region, the demolition of 


‘this mosque was a much more outrageous act than what 


the British did in Arabia or Turkey. Spontaneously 
they rose in revolt.. Some new leaders emerged. 
Many Moplas who heard the rumour about the de- 
molition of the mosque started to the spot with what 
weapons they had with them. Most of them were very 
crude. In some places there were large processions 
of Moplas with the weapons. They held the Khilafat 
flag, and shouted Takbir. In one of the processions, 
there were three thousand people. Before it reached. 
Tirurangadi, the military met them on the way. 
There was an armed encounter and many Moplas 
were shot dead. But the authorities were also frigh- 
tened by the unending processions of Moplas, which 
proceeded to Tirurangadi from different places. 

In another battle the police and the military 
were defeated. It was reported that the Government 
troops killed numbered forty-three and the Moplas 
lost three thousand of their men. Among those 
killed were Assistant Superintendent of Police Rowley 
and Lieutenant Johnstene. The District Magistrate 
and the special police retreated to Calicut. At 
Tirurangadi, Ali Musaliar, the Khilafat leader, 
announced the end of the British rule and the establish- 
ment of the Khilafat kingdom. He behaved as if 
he himself was the ruler. 
. At Mancheri, the headquarters of the Ernad 
Taluk, there was also a surrender of the authorities 
to the rebels. Here one Muhmmed Hajji emerged as 
the rebel leader. i 

It is significant that during these critical days, 
some of the Congress leaders approached the rebel 
leaders and asked them to surrender to the Govern- 
ment. But their reply was that it was too late to 
surrender because the Goverament would not forgive 
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them and that a glorious death in a battle was prefer- 
able to death by hanging after an ignonimous 
surrender. There was, however, a note of regret 
in their observations. They seemed to have realized 
the futility of their continuing the fighting; but they 
also felt that they had no alternative to it. In other 
words, they had no control over their followers and 
the various events in which they were participating. 
They were the instruments‘and symbol of forces which 
were beyond their control. 

A large number of ordinary Moplas had no world 
beyond their immediate surroundings. They inter- 
preted the retreat of the Government forces and the 
evacuation of Government offices as the beginning 
of the end of the British rule in their territory. They 
did not know what was happening outside their own 
taluks, much less on what was happening outside the 
Malabar. They were also inspired to heroic action 
by a religious fervour and. by the opportunities affor- 
ded to them to end their misery and attack their 
oppressors. One of the Congress leaders, who re- 
quested the rebel leader not to use force, did not 
preach his ideas to the Moplas in general during the 
rebellion. He later said: “I was not prepared at that 
time to preach non-violence to the Ernad Moplas. 
I cannot say that I was afraid. The Mopla, after the 
rebellion, was quite a different man from what he was 
before.... The Mopla had no patience to hear of 
non-violence after the rebellion.... A good number 
of Moplas in the disturbed areas had changed their 
mentality after the rebellion. This was the situation 
when the rumour spread that the mosque was de- 
molished.” 

Many events acted and interacted on each other. 
One development led to another and it was as if there 
was no going back from the road to the final tragedy. 
The authorities felt that they had reached a point 
of no return after the death of the European soldiers 
and policemen. In some places Indian policemen 
were murdered—both Hindns and Muslims. 


Military Suppression 


A spirit of revenge was displayed by the authorities 
and by other people who were victims of the actions 
of the Moplas. 

The first major reverse suffered by the rebels was 
at Pukotur on August 26 at the hands of the military. 
On August 28, the troops which arrived from Calicut 
and Bangalore, could relieve a detachment at Mala- 
puram which was surrounded by areas occupied by 
the rebels. By September 3, the military conld 
occupy Mancheri, the official headquarters of the 
Ernad Taluk. The official account of the situation 
was as follows: “Up to the beginning of October, 
operations were mainly confined to localising the 
rebellion by distributing garrisons in convenient cen- 
tres and dealing with rebel hands, wherever they could 
be discovered, by mobile columns. These efforts were 
up to a point successful.... On the other hand, 
the large number of rebels in the affected areas, the 
difficulty of the country; and the fact that either from 
inclination or by reason of terrorisation the whole 
countryside was openly hostile, made it imperative 
to provide reinforcement to deal with the situation. 
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Bty the middle of October all these reinforcements, 
otalling four battalions, one pack battery, a section 
ofarmoured cars and the necessary auxillary sources 
had arrived and a severe form of military law had 
been introduced—a factor which greatly facilitated 
the handling of the situation by the Military authori- 
ties. The result of the drive was at first disappoin- 
ting, as the rebels for the greater part evaded combat, 
and took to the hills.” 

As the entire countryside was suitable to guerrila 
activities, this created a problem for the Govern- 
ment. The Gurkhas who could negotiate the hills 
and the terrain in the affected areas were brought by 
the Government. In one of the battle sixty Gurkhas 
and two hundred and fifty Movlas were killed. By 
the end of 1921, the Government could re-establish 
its authority in the affected areas. 

There was no doubt that it was primarily a Muslim 
rebellion. Perhaps, not a single Hindu took part in 
any military combat or in the attack on the Govern- 
ment offices. But a large number of Hindus were 
*atso convicted by the Government to various periods 
of imprisonment. At least one of them was given a 
life sentence. A few Hindus were exiled to the Anda- 
mans also. The charges against them were that they 
waged war against the crown and that they cooperated 
with the Moplas: 

The number of Muslims who were either killed in 
battle or were court martialled later, was very large. 
One account gives that it was a least ten thousand. 
Almost an equal number of Moplas were arrested and 
convicted to various terms of imprisonment and to 
exile. Seventy Moplas died in a train on (heir way 
to the Coimbatore Jail because there was no ventila- 
tion ina'goods wagon in which they were being taken. 

There was no doubt that some atrocities were 
committed against the Hindus by the rebels. One 
report was that more than one thousand Hindus were 
forcibly converted to Islam. There is also no doubt 
that there was some looting of Hindu property. But, 
under the Khilafat administration, there was no 
official discrimination against the Hindus. Many 
individual Muslims were severely punished for having 
looted the Hindus. In Tirurangadi and in Mancheri, 
where officially the Khilafat kingdoms were proclai- 
med, there was practically no attack on the Hindus 
until the return of the military. 


Hindu Landlords 


As there was no proper machinery for admini- 
stration, after looting the Government treasuries, the 
rebels did try to raise some money by making their 
own levies. The rich people in this area were Hindus 
and naturally they were asked to contribute heavily. 
Those who resisted—and they were few—were handled 
severely. In a disorganized manner, many individual 
Moplas and groups did attack the Hindus. 

But when the Government re-established its autho- 
rity in the towns and tried. to liquidate the resisters 
who were conducting guerrilla warfare, a new situation 
emerged. The Hindus, as a rule, coo:rated with the 
Government. 

A few Muslims also did so because there was 
always a threat that the Government could con- 


sider those Muslims who did not cooperate with it 
as the sympathisers of the rebels. In this period—it 
lasted three to for months—there was a triangle of 
different forces; the Government, the rebels and their 
sympathisers, and those people who generally suppor- 
ted the authorities. The Hindus were in a majority 
in the last group. In this period also the Hindus 
were severely attacked by some Moplas. Thus, it 
was at the beginning and at the end that the rebellion 
took an anti-Hindu turn. There was no clear-cut 
ideology as far as the majority of the Moplas were 
concerned. And there was an inherent anti-landlord 
feeling among the Muslim peasants, and the land- 
lords were Hindus. A religious frenzy also played 
some part. In the end, the attack on the Hindus was 
due to the fact that it was believed that they betrayed 
the Muslims and helped the foreign government. 

The following statement of Hasrat Mohani, the 
President of the All-India Muslim League, made 
in December 1921 was, of course, partisan; but it 

had an element of truth in it: 

. their action on the ground that at such a critical 
juncture when they were engaged in a war against 
English, their neighbours (Hindus) not only did not 
help them or observe neutrality, but aided and assis- 
ted the English in every way. They can, no doubt, 
contend that while they were fighting a. defensive war 
for the sake of their religion and have left their houses, 
property and belongings and taken refuge in hills 
and jungles, it is unfair to characterise as plunder their 
éommandeering money, provisions and other neces- 
saries for their troops from the English or their 
supporters." 

. The Khilafat Conference condemned those Moplas 
who were responsible for the forcible conversion of 
Hindus, but it also took a sympathetic view of those 
Moplas who took part in the revolt. It condemned the 
Government atrocities in Malabar and congratulated 
the Moplas for their sacrifices in the cause of religion. 
The Khilafat Conference held at Coconada in 1923 
also decided to collect funds for maintenance of those 
Mopla children who became orphans as a result of 
the rebellion and the various actions taken by the 
Government to. suppress it. 

The resolution of the All-India Congress on the 
Mopla rebellion stated: “The Congress expresses its 
firm conviction that the Mopla disturbance was not 
due to the Non-cooperation or the Khilafat Move- 
ment, especially as the Non-cooperators and the 
Khilafat preachers were denied access to the affected 
parts by the district authorities for six months before 
the disturbance, but is due to causes wholly uncon- 
nected with the two movements, and that the out- 
break would have not occurred had the message of 
non-violence been allowed to reach them. Neverthe- 
less this Congress deplores the acts done by certain 
Moplas by way of forcible conversion and destructions 
of life and property and is of the opinion that the 
prolongation of the disturbance in Malabar could 
have been prevented by the Government of Madras 
accepting the offered assistance of Maulana Ya'qub 
Hasan and other Non-cooperators and allowing 
Mahatma Gandhi to proceed to Malabar, and is fur- 
ther of opinion that the treatment of Mopla prisoners 
as evidenced by the asphyxiation incident was an act 
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“The Moplas justify, 


of inhumanity unheard of in modern times and un: 
worthy of a Government which calls itself civilized.” . 


Wrong Assessment 


If Gandhi and the leaders of Non-cooperation 
and Khilafat Movement were permitted to tour the - 
*affected" areas they would have had a restraining 
effect. But the Congress was wrong in stating that 
the Mopla rebellion was entirely unconnected with 
the Non-cooperation and the Khilafat movements. 
If it was unconnected, these leaders would not have 
had any influence among the Moplas. Their prestige 
among the Muslims was related to their anti-British 
and anti-imperialist record. Moreover, it was their 
propaganda that sowed the seeds of revolt among the 
Muslims, even though it was true that they wanted 
the revolt to be of a non-violent character. 

The district authorities of Malabar were responsi- 
ble for the isolation of the Moplas from the all-India 
leaders and. the leaders of non-cooperation movement 
in Malabar. Even the Madras Government wanted 
to deal with the situation as a part of the political 
movements of the whole of India. But the Malabar 
district authorities wanted to treat it separately, 
partly because of their own memories of the earlier 
Mopla revolts and. the difficulty they experienced in 
arresting some Moplas and in searching their houses. 

There is no doubt that the Mopla rebellion affected 
the Hindu-Muslim relations. It created a wedge 
between the two communities in Malabar—at least 
for some time. The reports, often exaggerated ones, 
which reached north India in regard to the Muslim 
atrocities in Malabar was one of the factors which 
created an anti-Muslim feeling among the Hindus 
in those parts of the country. 

The Congress and the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment received a setback in those areas where the 
Moplas were in a majority. 

When.the All India Muslim League became a 
powerful'force in the ninéteen-forties, the Moplas 
supported it in a big way. Even today, the League 
is à formidable force among them, although the 
Marzists had in recent times made a dent into the 
stronghold of the League. : 

In the nineteen-twenties, (after the rebellion), 
the Moplas were completely demoralised. Towards 
the close of the nineteen-thirties and in the nineteen- 
forties, they recovered self-confidence under the 
leadership of the League. The League functioned, 
like other political parties of Malabar, in an extremely 
disciplined manner. In the shifting political coali- 
tion and the fiuid political situation in Kerala, the 
League played a crucial role—once allying with one 
party and at other times with another party. The 
League leaders’ political behaviour is in striking con- 
trast with that of the leaders of the Mopla rebellion. 
They displayed great political maturity and their 
followers were well-disciplined. An increasingly. 
large number of Muslims who are behind the Marxist 
party are working in close cooperation with the Hindus 
and followers of other religions. The Congress party 
has practically no hold among the Mopla masses today, 
ra some prominent individuals were associated 
with it. 
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N an article entitled “Indian Students rather 

Sadhus than Philistines” in Encounter of Sep- 
tember 1961, Professor Edward A. Shils made a 
competent survey of the collective and corporate life 
of Indian students. 

The way the Indian students were introduced to 
the Western readers in that article was novel and, 
indeed, very dramatic. Individually, the students in this 
country, he argues, are shy, inobtrusive and he is 
inclined to call each of them a virgil. But collectively 
those virgils will be, he warns, an easily and. instantly 
combustible material, Then he builds up an imagi- 
nary (but near-real) account of a meeting of a students 
union in India in which “torrents of abuse, not always 
intelligible, the thundering smocky ruinbles of a 
volcano, spluttering abuse, excited denunciation will 
dominate the atmosphere. Your sweet young virgil 
will be there.... If he is on the platform you will 
be surprised by his quacking volubility and the heat 
of his easily released passion.” 

This is the part that is played indoors. The 
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excitement that is built up indoors is carried forward 
with equal vehemence in outdoor action. The result 
is inevitably breaking, smashing and burning of any- 
thing that is incapable of offering any resistance. 
The picture is always the same everywhere. 

There is, therefore, nothing in the description 
given by Professor Shils of the angry sadhus of Indian 
universities that can be regarded as a slander. What 
is tragic is the fact that there has been no improve- 
ment in the situation. In July 1966, the Law students 
of the Delhi University began their agitation in what 
amounted to be in the beginning a sit-in front of 
Union Law Minister's house in Delhi. How the story 
unfolded is known to all. 

In recent years, the trouble in the campuses has 
almost become endemic in all parts of the country. 
There are Naxalite outrages on the vice-chancellors, 
the principals of colleges, the teachers, the invigilators 
and examiners. Then there are curfews and lathi- 
charges, teargassing and brickbating galore. If 


: Naxalite phenomena disfigure the campuses in the 


eastern parts of the country, notably Calcutta, the 
hooliganism of a non-ideological type creates the same 
amount of disturbances in northern, southern and 
western parts of the country. 

The valid distinction that was hitherto drawn 
in the society between the student agitators and the 
hoodlums of the underworld has become so thin that 
student unrest has become an acute law and order 
problem. To devise the best means to stop it, if 
there is a vice-chancellors’ conference, there will 
be a conference of State Inspector-Generals of Police 
as well, as had been the case some years ago. In 
future, we may come across a conference of chiefs 
of State fire brigades also to devise means to speedily 
smudge. conflagrations set ablaze by frenzied Pro- 
metheans. 


I 


OR of the important causes for the students 

unrest in India, as diagnosed by Professor Shils, 
is the total absence of freemixing of boys and girls 
in colleges and. universities. In the present century, 
social reforms have prevented early marriage. In 
the nineteenth century, an Indian collegian (of course, 
a male) would become father of afew children by the 
time he would end his campus career. The Indian 
students nowadays have “no opportunity for legiti- 
mate sexual intercourse,” social customs, living condi- 
tions in hostels prevent those who want to have “it” 
illegitimately. Unluckily, homosexuality is also not 
their strong point. 

Professor Shils argues that sexual freedom among 
the students prevailing in the West has given a correct 
sense of balance to the student community. There 
is “widespread practice of pre-marital sexual 
intercourse", good amount of “homosexuality”. A 
happy material situation and happier sexual communi- 
cation tend to bind the Western youth “into a pleasing 
or compelling routine", 

To do justice to Professor Shils it must be said 
that his essay is a very competent analysis of the 
various ills of the students' life. His candid opinions 
on political, social and economic causes of unrest 


in India are truly remarkable and stimulating. What 
is, however, neither remarkable nor stimulating is 
the note of complacency about the “Al Quiet On 
The Western Front”. 

It is about the unquiet Americans, disturbed 
Britons, the excited and the inflamed Frenchmen and 
. the tragic Czechs that few words will be spoken in this 

essay to show that many of the educational planners 
of the West were unable to hear the rumblings on the 
home front while they had busied themselves with 
snake dance of Tokyo students at the mere hint of 
the arrival of a “friendly” nuclear US submarine, 
street fights in Calcutta, gruesome self-immolation 
of South Vietnamese girls in the street of Saigon, 
or “Soekarno hai hai" morcha in Djakarta. I shall 
not say that this was unnatural. When a highly 
amplified Lata Mungeshkar is blasted into my ears 
simply because my neighbour’s daughter is being 
married, I switch off my sweet and delicate Lata of 
Bibidh Bharati and totally capitulate to Lata The 
. Terrible. 


III 


TH note of optimism of Professor Shils about 
the academic quiet of the Western world was not 
to last long. He argued that the Western students 
were in much material comforts whose life was further 
blessed by the elixir of sex, the denial of both of which 
in India had led to academic impasse. In 1961 all 
was well on the Western front: the eastern front was 
the most troublesome. At that point of time Profes- 
sor Shils’ diagnosis worked well so far as the students 
of the Western world were concerned. 

The trouble broke out in the University California, 
Berkeley, in September 1964. The “greased cartridge" 
in Berkeley was the sudden refusal by the University 
authorities to allow the students to hold political 
meetings in the campus which led to a head-on colli- 
sion; there were sit-ins, table-layings and many other 
forms of defiance at the apex of which rose a politi- 
cal movement of the students community in Cali- 
fornia called the “Free Speech Movement". For 
months the stalemate continued. A massive arrest 
of students was ordered by Governor Edmund Pat 
Brown in a cold winter morning of December 1964. 
The police bundled and carted about 900 students 
to a nearby jail The Newsweek (December 14, 
1964) characterised the police action as “one of the 
largest mass arrest in US since the Niese confinement 
in 1942". Newsweek remembered. the parallel in 
the massive arrest of the Japanese population in the 
USA during the Second World War. 

The students rebellion raised large number of 
student activists which created a new tradition of 
student militancy. The Nana Saheb of the Berkeley 
was Mario Savio who was ably assisted by Miss Anita 
Frunekl, Albert Litwaka and Robert Huwell. The 
University machine was brought to a grinding halt. 

Even here the settlement was reached at last. 
The dust raised by the debris of heated polemics also 
calmed down. In the Saturday Evening Post (June 
18, 1966) Herbert Gold wrote: “The Berkeley revolt 
of 1964-65 has entered into history but its spirit goes 


. reachted to the US intervention in Cambodia. 


century", 


footnoting on. Books, articles, papers and studies 
rise from the debris on a continuing ghostly proces- 
sion of analysis and polemics.” : 

Then came the University of Columbia crisis in 
March 1968, few months before the French students 
rebellion. The University buildings were besieged 
by the rebellious students in a frenzied bid to protest 
against the draft regulations, against the University’s 
alleged collusion with Dow Chemicals, the con- 
struction of a gymnasium in a park reducing Harlem’s 
oasis of free air. Here was a case study of Negro- 
White militant alliance which lasted for a week to 
signify that the society should not take the American 
youth for granted. 

Indian newspaper readers will also recollect how 
the students of the State University of Ohio State 
The 
activists were extremely violent which lead to the 
loss of life of many students. — 


IV 
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AFTER Berkeley came the London School of Econo- 
mics episode in March 1967, which broke into 
open on the students protest against the appointment 
of Dr Adams as the Director of the School. There 
were scuffles, sit-ins, meetings and shouting, cli- 
maxing in a deadlock. Many Britons were disap- 
pointed by the continued hotflereck. The LSE's 
3200 students included 869 non-British elements, 
USA alone supplying 323. One of the leaders of the 
mutiny, Bloom, was an American, a discovery that 
gave the whole of LSE business a sinister taint. The 
Daily Telegraph (March 16, 1967) spoke with statistics 
and Dennis Howell, Joint Under Secretary for Edu- 
cation and Science, gave an angry growl: “We are 
entitled to say to them that although you can waste 
your own money if you like, you cannot certainly 
waste ours. We would say to them: Your 
behaviour in coming here and disrupting a full time 
educational institution is an impertinence and it is 
time you were sent packing.” 

The ice was broken in early April. Suspension 
orders were withdrawn and settlement reached. The 
students got some promise of better amenities and the 
same Dr Adams whose appointment to the post was 
the trouble-shooter. 

A year later the students of France rose. In 
May 1968, the whole of France was set ablaze by the 
mutinous students of the universities at Sorbonne 
and Nantere. The French working class also joined 
the fray and pushed the Fifth Republic almost to a 
point of disaster The chain reaction of the events 
lasted some months and disturbed the French. It 
ultimately led to the resignation of the country’s 
President, the “greatest Frenchmen of the 20th 
General de Gaulle. 

Similarly, in West Germany, the students rose in 
revolt against what they considered to be an insensible 
system of state power, most impervious to the needs 
and aspirations of the new generation of. the German 
youth. 

The most tragic case was that confronted the 
Czech youth in the period of a national turmoil, the 
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shocks of which they are yet to forget. The martyr- 
dom of John Palach signified the unresolved. dichoto- 
my between hard reality and flights of imagination. 

In view of the most inflamable situation in the 
West, the question that should have been put to Profes- 
sor Shils is: was the note of complacency sounded by 
him so profoundly about the quiet western front, 
justified? He is an internationally famous sociolo- 
gist and his assuring conclusions about the campuses 
in the Western universities did not guarantee a peace- 
ful and placid calm. The sex has been a factor in 
restoring the students to a sexual belongingness. 
Here is Daniel Cohn-Bendit explaining away why 
sex was not forgotten as an issue of concurrent im- 
portance with Reforms, Vietnam, Disarmament. 
His manifesto begins ominously: “A. spectre is haun- 
ting Europe—the spectre of student revolt. All 
powers of old Europe have entered into alliance to 
exorcise this spectre: Pope and Central Committee, 
Kiesinger and de Gaulle, French Communists and 
German Police spies.” (Obsolete Communism—The 
Left-Wing Alternative, Andre Deutsche, London, 
1068, p 23) ` ao 

About the French scene, he wrote: “Hand in 
hand with this ideological break-through went an 
intensified attack in monastic university regulation 
and particularly on the prudish intervention of per- 
‘sonal affairs of students living in the universities... . 
To begin with, the students called family planning 
experts, and with their help started a sex education 
campaign on the campus. This culminated in male 
students forcibly entering the women’s hostels and. 
after this many of the petty restrictions surrounding 
these bastions of purity and chastity were repealed.” 
(Ibid p 29) 


V 


Tu Educational thinkers are as much worried in 
West now as to how the militancy of the students 
community be curbed and controlled. The student 
activism has of late assumed a proportion that cannot 
be properly assessed by using the old standard and 
yardstick. They speak  menacingly of violently 
changing the society. Carl Oglesby, President of the 
famous US students organisation, Students For A 
Democratic Society, spoke at a students rally in Wash- 
ington on November 1965 protesting against the Viet- 
nam War, with a most bitter account: “We are now 
dealing with a colossus that does not want to be 
changed. It will not cooperate with those who want 
to change it. Those allies of ours in the Govern- 
ment—are they really our allies? If they are, they 
don't need advic^, they need constituencies; they don't 
need study groups, they need a movement. And if 
they are not, then all the more reasons for building 
that movement with a most relentless conviction.” 
Gig of the Liberals", Student Activism, 
(p 

Here is, the testimony of Tariq Ali, a student 
revolutionary known to Indians, who speaks of the 
overthrow of the Establishment: “University re- 
volts usually begins with demands for reform. These 
in turn gradually multiply until it is impossible for 
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the university establishment to accede to these in the 
context of the existing social structure. It is at this 
stage that the reformers tend to become revolutio- 
naries. The main enemy—Capitalism—comes into 
early focus." (New Revolutionaries, Tariq Ali, p 74) 

Reference to Cohn Bendit has been made. It 
is true that compared to the basic and elemental 
level of the needs of the Indian students, their Western 
counterparts are society's most prized sector of the 
population—a pampered class. That is why society 
is . bewildered. 

Why this bewilderment? Itis the inevitable result 
of a sleeping complacency that all is well at home. 
Professor Shils was not alone to blame. This com- 
placency induced them to nurse and maintain an 
educational illusion that granted this, granted. that, 
the sailing in Western seas would be smooth. When 
the going was good, their theories had. validity that 
was more apparent than real. 

. They are now in this frame of nervous mind 
(particularly in the USA): Well boys and girls, 
why are you restless. You get good amount of money 
“to pay for your tuition, board and lodging. Quite 
a good number of you maintain car, live in private 
apartments. Do you know the per capita cost of 
education in your country? You don’t, ch? Take 
it from me, it is very high. We do not mind, provided 
you keep indoor and study. Have you all seen the 
article entitled “Education: Investment in Human 
Capital" in the First Natienal City Bank of New York 
Monthly Economic Letter, August 1965? The main 
theme of that article is: “Education is not only a good 
investment for individuals but is an important key 
to nation’s economic growth.” Professor Theodore 
Schultz has provided convincing data to show that 
the yield on investment in “Education Capital” over 
the period from 1929 to 1957 accounted for about 
1/5th of the rise in national output of USA. Then, 
well our dear boys and girls, our nation's most pre- 
cious “human capital", why are you so restless? 

These questions addressed to Western students 
by their baffled society will not be understood by 
the Indian readers. But Western societies ensured 
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that their boys and girls should not feel isolated. 
There should not be any purdah to isolate and. segre- 
gate them. That is the reason why there is so much 
of free mixing of boys and girls. If that baffled 
society is allowed. to speak out more frankly, it will 
certainly say to the restless generation: Well! do you 
need little more of sex to restore balance to your mind? 
Have it. When did we deny it? 

It may sonnd outrageous to the Indian ears. 
Well, it is, partly. The West welcomes a good amount 
of sex to appear, and sometimes, to seize the students 
e mind is too much tired with too much of Ari- 
stotle. 

Here Í should warn my Indian readers. They 
should not judge the Western society with their own 
standard. of morality which is 20 per cent inhibition, 
20 per cent obsession, 20 per cent prejudice and 20 
per cent timid covetousness. The balance 20 per 
cent is a philosophy of abstinence which again is the 
ethical (Indian) counterpart of a regular commercial 
transaction called  hire-purchase, only difference 
being that article is actually handed over to you at 
the time you pay the last instalment of the committed» 
price. 

In the West, there is certainly a steady current of 
obsession with sex. Or I myself may be wrong, 
being unable to overcome the percentage table of 
Indian ethics piven above. Any way, I will request 
my reader to visualise two still photos on the parti- 
cnlars to be given presenjly. I saw them in the 
Saturday Evening Post, (June 18, 1966) as illustrations 
to an article “I am a U.C. (University of California) 
student. Do not Fold, Bend or Mutilate," written 
by Herbert Gold. Watch the particulars, please. 

Photograph I: You find a girl seated by a table 
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displaying a banner—a title to a students’ Magna- 
catta—LEGALISE ABORTION. The name of the 
owner of the banner is displayed in bolder types, 
CCLA, California Committee to Legalise Abortion. 
You find a boy and. a girl student displaying another 
banner: VIVA LA REVOLUTION. 

Photograph II: Yt is a photo of a placard inside 
a room with three girls and a boy student. The 
placard proclaims solemnly: SEXUAL FREEDOM. 
Now take the caption of this photograph as given in 
the Magazine itself: “In the hall of a building at 
Merritt College, a seated volunteer means a girl with 
a table for the League of Sexual Freedom. She 
passes out information on the organisation and 
peddles 25-Cent buttons which carry such friendly 
messages as ‘MAKE LOVE NOT WAR’ and ‘IF 
IT MOVES FONDLE IT.” (These buttons have 
reached Delhi and one can find them in Janpath 
stalls—author). 

I am not an unreasonable backward-looking 
Indian father. I am willing to go many steps for- 
ward to keep pace with time. Let my daughter carry 
ey banner or placard and demand this or that. If 
she wants to wear the 25-Cent button peddled in 
Berkeley, let her do so. I do not mind. Time has 
changed. I know even if I mind, she will wear it. 
But I say, I shall not allow her to wear it in front 
of me, come what may. Nor shall I allow her to try 
to convince me of the great advantage that will accrue 
to the students community, if their demands are met. 

Isay, enough is enough. Let the Western solu- 
tions be applied to set their own houses in order. 
In matters concerning us, let not the Western edu- 
cational planners advise us condescendingly. Let 
us find out our own way to a quiet Campus. 
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India- 
Pakistan 


Relations 


INDER MOHAN . 


AKISTAN came into existence 

in the fateful year of 1947, 
without any past. But the people 
of Pakistan with their demo- 
cratic urges and aspirations have 
had much in common with the 
glorious past of the Indian 
people—as inhabitants of the sub- 
continent—particularly when they 
fought shoulder to shoulder 
against foreign domination. 

There is a growing awareness 
among the politically conscious 
public opinion of India that the 
democratic urges and aspirations 
of the people of Pakistan and their 
civil liberties have been ruthlessly 
suppressed by the ruling group 
over there. There is a firm belief 
that this attempt to cripple the 
domocratic forces will one day 
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find a powerful expression in the 
form of a democratic struggle 
within Pakistan. 

Therefore, it is imperative to 
draw a line of differentiation 
between the people and. the rulers 
of Pakistan. It becomes all the 
more necessary to understand 
and analyse the causes and 
developments relating to Indo- 
Pak conflicts which unfortunately 
led even to military confron- 
tation and armies of both the 
countries still continue to face 
each other. 

When the two independent 
States of India and. Pakistan were 
created, the fundamental differ- 
ence between the two was, and 
continues to be, the role of reli- 
gion in politics and nationhood. 

The other "feas of disagree- 
ment are: one follows a demo- 
cratic, secular path, and the 
other is governed by a theocratic 
dictatorship; one has a free press 
and media of communications, 
there is a controlled press in the 
other. India has all along follo- 
wed a policy of non-alignment 
and Pakistan has been entering 
into military alliances. India has 
successfully resisted all attempts 
on the part of interested powers 
to set up military bases, but 
Pakistan has been willingly 
agreeing to establish military 
bases on its territory. 

All these basic differences 
continued to develop in the 
course of years. All through 
this period of 24 years India has 
repeatedly and earnestly offered 
her hand of friendship and has 
sincerely desired a no-war pact 
between the two countries. Un- 
fortunately, all these gestures have 
been brusquely rejected by Pakis- 
tan every time. On the contrary, 
a belligerent policy based on 
hate-India campaign continues to 
be followed. 

In this context it would not 
be irrelevant to recall that during 
pre-Partition days there existed 
a deep-rooted conflict between 
the Muslim League and the 
Indian National Congress. 
When the partition of the sub- 
continent took place, Pakistan 
had an obsession of being a 
smaller country as compared to 
India. This led to a persistent 
feeling of rivalry and jealousy 
in the pattern of approach to- 


wards India. So much so tha 
the national identity of Pakistan 
got equated with anti-India terms. 

Another glaring example of 
divergent approach towards demo- 
cracy and autocracy will not be 
out of place. During the crucial 
phase of 1947-48, when India was 
planning to integrate the Indian 
Union by doing away with the 
feudal princely States—one of the 
dangerous legacies of the British 
regime—Pakistan tried to esta- 
blish diplomatic relations with 
princely States in India. Pakis- 
tan had nursed a futile hope that 
these States would remain "In- 
dependent" with British support 
and instigation. 

Thus, the roots of Indo-Pak 
conflicts are much deeper. The 
absence of normality in relations 
between the two countries has 
been consistently ascribed by 
Pakistan to the Kashmir issue. 
It is in reality a poser, based on 
religious fanaticism and terri- 
torial ambitions. 

The ruling group in Pakistan 
has been trying to work up a 
war hysteria against the neigh- 
bouring country. After having 
amassed a formidable array of 
military equipment from the 
USA, Pakistan found it easy to 
collaborate with China as well. 
This was paraded as a remarkable 


diplomatic achievement, and 
followed an intensified hate-India 
campaign. 


Pakistan also nurtured the 

fond illusion that India had been 
reduced to a land of political 
strains, economic disparities, re- 
ligious animosities and regional 
tensions. It was thought that 
with such vast and baffling 
diversities, India could never de- 
velop a viable concept of national 
unity. 
The controlled Press of Pakis- 
tan highlighted all the short- 
comings in the functioning of 
the Indian political system and 
presented a distorted picture of 
public life in India which, accor- 
ding to them, was based merely 
on unprincipled manoeuvres, 
opportunism and cynicism. 

The Democratic system in 
India, which at no stage tried 
to underestimate or hide its 
shortcomings, proved. its strength 
during the 1965 conflict with 
Pakistan. Not only did India 
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not tall like a rotting fruit before 
the onslaught of the Pak army, 
her firmness as a whole became a 
clincher and both China and the 
USA found that they had been 
caught on the wrong foot. 

At the same time, the unity, 
valour, and the purposefulness 
of the secular and democratic 
aims of the Indian Government, 
Indian army and Indian people 
were brought forth in unmistak- 
. able terms. It has been fully 
realised by one and all, including 
the major world powers, that it 
would never be possible to grab 
any part of Indian territory by 
the force of arms. 

In the present-day set-up, 
people cannot be deluded in any 
country for long, nor their feel- 
ings continuously whipped up 
under the spell of a built up 
frenzy. Reality of the situation 
always asserts itself and has its 
sobering influence. 


Anti-Imperialist Movement 


People of Pakistan are literally 
fed up with too much of Western 
interference in their country. 
There have been militant anti-war 
and anti-imperialist demonstra- 
tions in Pakistan. These demons- 
trations were invariably led by the 
youth. 

In fact, the youth all over the 
world felt encouraged by anti- 
war demonstrations by their coun- 
terparts in America itself. The 
young men and women of Pakis- 
tan have nothing against India. 
They seek a proper social system 
for their own people. The usual 
diversionary tactics of the Pakis- 
tani rulers, based on opposition 
to India, are wearing thin and 
will increasingly fail to work. 
Their fulminations are bound to 
be replaced by an intensive phase 
of a revolutionary change in 
Pakis.an. 

It is not difficult to visualise 
the possibilities of democratic 
upsurge in Pakistan. Such an 
eventuality is not based on mere 
wishful thinking. 

Pakistan has had to live with 
geographical oddity. East Pakis- 
tan, comprising 55 per cent of the 
total population of the country 
is one thousand miles away from 
the. Centre and is divided by 
Indian territory. The people of 


East Pakistan have lived through 
traditions of revolutionary strug- 
gle and have all along been defiant 
and dauntless in their fight for a 
democratic regime. Their deci- 
sion against participation in the 
Indo-Pak conflict in 1965 was 
categorical. 


Struggle for Democracy 


Similarly, the Pakhtoons in 
West Pakistan has never yielded 
before repression. Their struggle 
for democracy continues in the 
face of terror and intimidation. 

In the remaining parts of 
West Pakistan, trade union 
organisations, youth  organisa- 
tions and those of intellectuals 
have all remained banned. In 
the countrysidepeasants are 
denied the right to organise them- 
selves. Denial of civil liberties 
and suppression of basic human 
rights recoils on those who per- 
petuate them. It has started re- 
coiling in the real sense. 

The One Unit in West Pakis- 


tan—which used to be claimed | 


as the greatest experiment of 
Islamic Nationalism had to be 
scrapped. The people of Punjab, 
North West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind, all have 
welcomed it. The disbandment 
of the One Unit, which had led 
to the centralisation of power 
has opened the way for the so- 
far-suppressed demand for auto- 
nomy for the units as it has 
been voiced vigorously by East 
Pakistan all along. 

Pakistan is poised to return 
to Parliamentary system with the 
first ever elections to be held on 
the basis of adult franchise. The 
significance of such a develop- 

ent can in no way be under- 
estimated. 

In spite of major differences 
between the two countries, India 
is interested in the political and 
economic progress of Pakistan. 
India’s own interest demands 
stability within the country and 
stability in Pakistan. This can 
be achieved not by harbouring 
territorial ambitions but through 
mutual cooperation. As soon 
as the democratic forces emerge 
stronger in Pakistan both coun- 
tries can pick up the thread with 
full confidence. 

In the international sphere, 


too, there is a change for the 
better in thinking as well in 
action. The USSR with its active 
interest for peace in Asia and a 
far-sighted policy, has made a 
solid contribution towards laying 
the basis for normalised relation- 
ship between India and Pakistan. 

There can be no two opinions 
over the fact that friendly re- 
lations between India aud Pakis- 
tan followed by normal channels 
of trade, can make both the coun- 
tries self-reliant, self-respecting 
and self-confident. That will 
automatically reduce dependence 
on aid from outside the sub- 
continent. 

It is really thrilling to visualise 
the situation when these two 
countries set upon the path of 
mutual cooperation and harness 
their vast manpower towards con- 
structive development. It will 
enable both to become industrial 
powers in a short time. They 
can also develop a vast granary 
and achieve wonders in agrarian 
sphere which can be an object 
of envy of those who berate us 
for taking food aid. In this way, 
they can not only attain self- 
sufficiency for themselves but also 
meet the economic requirements 
of other needy nations. 

The only way to solve Indo- 
Pak problems is the path of 
mutual understanding and mutual 
cooperation in all spheres and the 
abandonment of aggressive pos- 
tures or designs. Everything can 
be lost through a belligerent 
attitude, but everything can be 
retrieved, consolidated and re- 


constructed for the benefit of the 
vast number of people of tbe 
sub-continent given the sense of 
history and a perspective. 
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Privy 
Purses 
in 
Pakistan 


MUSLAIHUDDIN 
AHMED 
F the land grab movement, 


bank nationalisation and 
gherao can influence the Pakis- 
tanis, it is not unlikely that the 
Presidential Order derecognizing 
the former rulers in India will 


also have its own impact in 
Pakistan. 
The general elections are 


scheduled to be held within three 
months and some political par- 
ties may like to take up this issue. 

The Pakistan | Government 
has paid so far about Rs 12 
. crores to the former rulers of the 
princely States who had signed 
instruments of accession with the 
Dominion of Pakistan at the time 
of Independence. 

Ten rulers are getting Rs 52 
Jakhs a year. Among them the 
highest privy-purse holder is the 
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Amir of Bahawalpur who receives 
Rs 16 lakhs annually. The lowest 
privy purse of Rs 15,000 is paid 
to the Nawab of Amb, a tiny 
State in the strategic North West 
Frontier Province. The Wali of 
the beautiful Swat State, Mian 
Gul Jahan Zeb Abdul Huq, gets 
a privy purse of Rs 7.6 lakhs. 
The remaining seven States share 
about Rs 32 lakhs. 

Besides the ten rulers who 
acceded to Pakistan, the Govern- 
ment is paying a substantial 
sum to the Nawab of Junagadh 
and Nawab of Manavadar who 
live in Pakistan while their States 
are parts of India. 

There are some refugee rulers, 
too, like the Raja of Mahmooda- 
bad, Princess Abida Sultana 
(eldest daughtemas f€ late Nawab 
Hamidullah Khan of Bhopal), 
and Nawab of Mamdot. They 
have neither privy purses nor 
any privileges. The Raja of 
Mahmoodabad, a front-rank Lea- 
gue leader before Independence, 
took part in Muslim League 
activities but later renounced poli- 
tics. Princess Abida Sultana ser- 
ved as Pakistan’s Ambassador in 
Brazil for some time, and Nawab 
of Mamdot was a Governor. 

While the Princes has posed 
a big problem to India in matters 
of integration of their States and 
some of them signed the instru- 
ments of accession under threat, 
Pakistan had no great difficulty 
in dealing with them. 

First, their number was very 
small compared to India and, 
secondly almost all were situated 
in West Pakistan. East Pakistan 
had no princely state and hence 
it was. free from that trouble. 
The province abolished zamin- 
dari soon after Independence, 
while West Pakistan introduced 
land reforms in 1959. 

Chitral and Dir acceded to 
Pakistan on November 8, 1947. 
Kalat, with an area of 72,944 
square miles and a population 
of 5,31,000, followed it on March 
27, 1948. According to press 
reports, the Khan of Kalat had 
tried to join India. The reports, 
however, were denied by the ruler, 
possibly under pressure of the 
Pakistan Government. 

Like India, Pakistan also tried 
to group the States into a union. 
In April 1952, four Baluchistan, 


States—Kalat, Makran, Las Bela 
and Kharan—agreed to inte- 
grate into the Baluchistan State's 
Union. 

The Central Government also 
persuaded the rulers to grant 
responsible governments to the 
people in those States. The Amir 
of Bahawalpur took this step in 
March 1952. Two years later, 
Swat was asked to introduce 
constitutional reforms. But the 
incessant trouble in the latter 
showed. those reforms were only 
formal and the rulers’ authority 
did not diminish. How could 
these rulers be more responsive 
when the country itself could not 
frame a constitution till 1956 
and was governed by the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935. 

With the formation of One- 
Unit West Pakistan, the princely 
states lost their political identity 
as they were merged into the new 
big province after enjoying auto- 
nomy for about eight years. 
With the dissolution of the One- 
Unit in Jtly last, many princely 
states, particularly Bahawalapur, 
tried to regain its political status. 
Last year, President Yahya Khan 
had formed Malkand Division 
comprising the frontier states of 
Chitral, Dir, Hunza and Swat. 

The ten States which acceded 
to Pakistan were: Amb, Bahawal- 
pur, Chitral, Dir, Kalat, Khair- 
pur, Kharan, Las Bela, Makran 
and Swat. Of them Bahawalpur 
and Khairpur are in Sind; Kalat, 
Makran, Las Bela and Kharan 
in Baluchistan; and. Amb, Swat, 
Chitral and Dir in the NWFP. 
Pakistan also integrated Hunza 
in Azad Kashmir. 

Some States like Kalat and 
Swat, however, offered formid- 
able challenge to the Pakistani 
authorities. The Khan of Kalat 
had rebelled against the Centre 
but the then President, Iskander 
Mirza, sent army to Kalat. The 
ruler was arrested, deposed and 
stripped of all privileges. His 
son was declared as the new 
Nawab of Kalat. The Mehter 
of Chitral had also created a lot 
of trouble but the Centre sabo- 
taged all his efforts. 

There was trouble in the 
Bajaur area when the Nawab of 
Dir, Khan of Khar, had created 
a very serious situation. The 
army was sent to Dir and the 
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Nawab and his second son were 
removed, The elder son was 
declared the new Nawab. 

Last year, there were several 
clashes between the Swat ruler’s 
bodyguards and the Pak troops. 
The Wali of Swat was asked. not 
only to quit his State but leave 
the country for some time. 

Till 1955, the princely states 
in Pakistan had enjoyed internal 
autonomy as the accession: re- 
lated to only three items—foreign 
affairs, defence and communi- 
cations. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment honoured its bilateral agree- 
ments with the rulers. A reason 
for being soft to them was that 
the top leaders themselves were 
feudal landlords. There were 
also people like Mir Mushtaq 


record of service to the rulers. 
As a faithful servant he tried to 
protect their interests. 

The 1956 Constitution, the 
first Pakistan had after Indepen- 
dence, made certain references 
to the Government’s commit- 
ments regatding the privy purses 
and privileges under Article 222. 
The second Constitution, framed 
during the Presidential regime of 
Ayub Khan, deleted all such 
references. President Ayub trea- 
ted it as a political issue and not a 
constitutional one. 

In 1967, some MPs demanded 
in the National Assembly the 
stoppage of privy purses to the 
ten rulers and take over of the 
entire administration of the prin- 
cely states. Replying to the 
criticism Sathe members, the 


then Parliamentary Secretary for 
States and Frontier Regions, Mr 
Muhammed Qasim Malik, had 
assured the house that the Govern- 
ment was aware of its responsi- 
bility. 

He cited the action taken 
against the ruler of Dir and pro- 
mised to take over most of the 
administrative and all law-making 


"powers of the Nawab of Dir. 


He said that was the first step 
towards taking over all the 
powers of the rulers. 

Now has to be seen what the 
Pakistan Government does. The 
general elections are only three 
months away and it would be 
impossible to resist public demand 
to end the privy purses and pri- 
vileges of the former princely 
rulers in Pakistan. 


Ahmed Gurmani who had long 
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This book will be of considerable interest today when the Indian economy is looking for a new 
guiding philosophy. The author looks ata wider horizon, his principal emphasis being on the need for 
India and the developing countries to evolve a strategy of economic independence within the wider strategy 
of the socialist countries in their competition with capitalism. 

The book will be ready for release by the end of October. It is priced Rs 30 (nearly 300 pages). 
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ABOUT THE BOOK 


The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters, 

Part I deals with the role of the European socialist coun- 
tries in the competition between the two world economic 
systems, the resources of COMECON countries, their econo- 
mic development, integration, pricing system, foreign trade 
and relations with the developing countries. 

Part I deals with Indian economic development as a case 
study of a developing country which, while planning for a 
non-capitalist form of economic growth, has in fact streng- 
thened the base of capitalism and its links with international 
capitalism; Western aid in general and to India in particular, 
Western private investment in India, foreign collaborations 
and growth of monopolies. 

Part IM deals in detail with India’s economic and trade 
relation with European socialist countries to show how it 
has helped to arrest this process of capitalist growth and 
strengthen the planning process and socialist form of develop- 
ment. 


PartIV deals with aid and trade prospects. 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommendations for a 
strategy of economic independence and socialism. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREWORD By Dr. B. Natranjan 
Deputy Director General, National Council of Applied Econo- 
mic Research, New Delhi: 

the first comprehensive study... om the economic relations 
of India with the COMECON bloc of countries... 


a massive wealth of facts and figures has been patiently 
collected, sifted, analysed and arraigned with utmost diligence 
and scholarship... 

the book has important lessons for all developing countries 
in general... 


-indeed the important changes that have occurred in the 
Indian political horizon since the book was written haye more 
than vindicated the author's prognosis... 


Gl! these have vested the work not only with the merit of 
topicality it so well has, but also with the guidal significance 
for pragmatic action in the months to come... 
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US Defence 
Expenditures 
Abroad 


CORA E. SHEPLER and 
LEONARD G. CAMPBELL 


(This article is taken from the Survey of Current 
Business, December 1969, the text of which was 
published in the US Congressional Record 
(Senate) of March 20, 1970. In view of the 
resumption of US arms aid to Pakistan and Israel 
Jacts revealed here acquire special significance.) 


T= US Government defense expenditures abroad 

for goods and services reached an annual 
rate of over $4.8 billion in the first half of 1969, the 
largest amount ever recorded for these transactions 
in our international balance of payments. For 
the past several years they have comprised a tenth 
of all US purchases of goods and services from 
foreign countries, and have been exceeded only by 
private merchandise imports as a source of foreign 
dollar earnings. In recent years the large increases 
in defense expenditures abroad: have been associated 
with the conflict in Southeast Asia. 

Defense expenditures abroad averaged about 
$3 billion a year from 1960 through 1965, but in- 
creased sharply following the involvement in combat 
in Vietnam. Tables 1 and 2 show that outlays in 
1966 were $800 million higher than in the prior years, 
and in 1967 rose by another $600 million to $4.4 
billion. In 1968 expenditures rose by only $150 
million to $4.5 billion. Expenditures in each of the 
first three quarters of 1969 have amounted to about 
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$1.2 billion and are now expected to total between 
$4.8 billion and $4.9 billion for the whole year. The 
flattening out in the recent past is primarily due to 
completion of certain major construction projects 
in Southeast Asia. 

In 1961 the US Government undertook to in- 
creasé Government and commercial sales of military 
equipment to friendly nations economically able to 
bear a larger portion of the defense effort. The 
objectives of this program include increasing the 
strength of our allies, standardizing military equip- 
ment, and establishing cooperative logistics arrange- 
ments. These sales also help to offset the adverse 
effect of the balance of payments resulting from US 
military deployment abroad. Since 1961 US 
Government cash receipts associated with military 
sales contracts, and commercial sales of military 
equipment taking place under government to govern- 
ment agreements, have average well over $1.2 billion 
annually. As can be seen in table 3, the total for 
the four-year period 1965-1968 was $5.4 billion when 

arter sales of agricultural products arranged to reduce 
military net foreign exchange costs are included. 


Balance of Payments Impact 


Defense expenditures abroad represent only the 
foreign costs of US defense programs. Total 
Department of Defense outlays are, of course, very 
much larger. For instance, outlays for Vietnam in 
fiscal year 1969 are estimated at about $28.8 billion, 
of which about $27.0 billion was spent in the United 
States. Many of the items used abroad by the military 
were produced domestically and thus were not balance 
of payments entries. The remainder of the $28.8 
billion, about $1.8 billion or 6 percent of the total, 
was spent in various countries for foreign goods and 
services for the war effort, and represents the direct 
Department of Defense balance of payments costs of 
the hostilities in Vietnam. 

Defense expenditures in the United States have 
adverse indirect effects on the balance of payments, 
which are not included in the figures mentioned. in 
this article. The indirect effects arise from increas- 
ed requirements for imported materials used 
in the domestic production of military equipment. 
They also arise from the combination of an increase 
in military and civilian demand on the productive 
capacity of US industry, which contributes to the 
increase in domestic costs and prices, and diverts a 
rising share of the domestic demand to imported goods 
and services. 

On the other hand, both direct and indirect 
expenditures abroad have contributed to increased 
dollar earnings by foreign countries and thus 
have enabled. them to step up their purchases of US 
products either directly or through third countries. 
Because most of these shipments take place through 
commercial channels and are not related to Gov- 
ernment activities, they are not reflected in the data 
discused in this article, and. it would be difficult to 
estimate them. It is not likely, however, that the 
rise in foreign expenditures in the United States has 
fully compensated for the increase in US expendi- 
tures abroad that resulted from the large expansion 
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of military activities in recent years. 

The defense expenditures shown in the tables 
accompanying this article (equivalent to line 16, table 
1, in the quarterly US balance of payments present- 
ations) include outlays for foreign goods and services 
by the military apencies and similar defense trans- 
actions of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Coast Guard which meet the NATO definition of 
defense expenditures. In addition to the direct 
expenditures of these agencies for goods and services, 
the data include the foreign expenditures of US 
contractors employed. to construct and operate US 
foreign installations and to furnish other services 
abroad. Also included are the personal expenditures 
of US military and civilian personnel and their 
dependents abroad, together with the foreign pur- 
chases of the military exchanges and similar agencies 
which sell to personnel. Other disbursements in- 
clude expenditures for NATO infrastructure, the 
offshore procurement of military equipment to be 


a year of foreign goods and services under barter 
agreements whereby US agricultural products were 
exchanged for foreien products. The dollar value 
of such foreign procurement is included. as part of 
the data shown in various categories of expenditures 
in tables 1 and 2, and. the barter sales of agricultural 
products are included in table 3. 


Personnel Spending Increases 


Not surprisingly, higher expenditures abroad by 
personnel and their dependents account for a signi- 
ficant part of the rise in defense expenditures abroad 
in recent years. In addition to an overall increase in 
military strength abroad, recurring pay raises have 
made many more dollars available for foreign spend- 
ing. At mid-1969, the US military establishment 
abroad was comprised of about 1.2 million men sta- 
tioned abroad or on board ships at sea, and approx- 
imately 400 thousand of their dependents were living 


transferred. as aid to foreign countries, con busad. i foreign countries. 
n 


to international military headquarters expenses, a 
other outlays for administration of military assis- 
tance programs. 

Outlays for material, supplies, and equipment 
for our own use have included uranium, petroleum, 
and. other items imported by the Government into 
the United States, as well as goods bought abroad and 
used for the support of ‘our forces. The data shown 
here do not include foreign products purchased in 


the United States, or the foreign components of - 


US products purchased here. 

Defense expenditures abroad include all pur- 
chases of goods and services from foreign govern- 
ments, foreign contractors, or foreign subsidiaries 
or branches of US firms unless contractual arrange- 
ments stipulate that a certain portion of amounts 
paid out to the contractors is to be expended for US 
products and services to be used in fulfilling the con- 
tracts. In the latter case, the resulting US exports 
are netted against military expenditures and excluded 
from commercial exports in the balance of payments 
accounts. | 


Foreign Currencies and Barter 


Expenditures by the defense agencies do not 
always provide new dollar earnings to foreign areas 
since some purchases are paid for in foreign currencies 
previously acquired by the US Government as 
repayments on loans and other credits, as counter- 
part funds received under grant ` programs, 
and as proceeds from sales of goods and. services. 
Of course, such use of foreign currencies does not 
imply equivalent balance of payments savings for the 
United States. During the years 1965-1968 use of 
these currencies by the Department of Defense has 
averaged about $170 million a year. All expenditures 
in foreign currencies acquired without concurrent 
payment abroad in dollars are included as part of 
the data shown in tables 1 and 2. Acquisitions of these 
currencies are included as receipts in table 3 when 
they are proceeds of military sales programs. 

During the 1965-1968 period. the defense agencies 
acquired an average of approximately $175 million 


an 


After averaging about $810 million a year from 
1960 through 1963, personnel outlays rose to over 
$950 million in 1964 and continued to expand rapidly 
to reach an annual rate of almost $1.6 billion in the 
first half of 1969, nearly twice the rate of the 1960-63 
period. About two-fifths of the most recent totals 
shown for this category were purchases of foreign 
goods for resale and other expenditures of the military 
exchanges, officers’ clubs, and similar activities opera- 
ting with nonappropriated funds to serve personnel. 

Personnel spending varies from country to country 
according to the number of troops and dependents 
stationed in each country and. the attractiveness of 
the merchandise and services offered on the local 
market. Where combat duty is involved, there are 
other special factors. Personnel expenditures in 
Vietnam, for example, dropped off during the Tet 
Offensive last year because most of the combat troops 
were moved out of urban areas and early curfews 
were imposed in urban areas. Per capita outlays 
there are also lower because personnel are not auth- 
orized to bring their dependents into the area. 

Where the local market does not adequately 
meet demand, military men and their families spend 
mostly in the commissaries, exchanges, and other 
facilities operating within the military economy. Some 
of this spending is for goods brought by the military 
exchanges in other foreign areas and significant 
earnings are thus recorded for some countries where 
relatively few US personnel are stationed. Major 
earnings are also realized by various countries from 
sales to men visiting on leave or rest and recupera- 
tion and from outlays ashore of Navy personnel 
stationed. aboard. ship. 

Programs to reduce the foreign exchange costs of 
personnel spending abroad necessarily have been 
voluntary in nature since some specific curbs on the 
per capita expenditures of military men could create 
a morale problem and could require legislative san- 
ction. The manner of military personnel and US 
civilians in some oversea areas has been reduced, 
but pay and price increases have offset any signifi- 
cant savings. More US goods have been made 
available in the military exchanges and certain limi- 
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tations have been placed on sales of foreign goods. 

An attractive savings program, made available 
to servicemen overseas on September 1, 1966, offers 
military personnel on active duty a 10 percent in- 
terest rate, compounded. quarterly. Each man may 
deposit an amount equal to his entire pay and allow- 
ances up to a maximum of $10,000, subject to with- 
drawal overseas only in case of an emergency. Gross 
deposits, excluding interest, from the inception of 
the program through June 30, 1969, totaled nearly 
$620 million. These deposits, however, do not re- 
present equivalent balance of payments gains since 
they may have replaced other forms of saving or 
remittances to the United States or may have been 
facilitated by transfers of money from the United 
States to personnel stationed overseas. 

Treasury savings bond sales through payroll 
deductions have also helped to absorb GI funds, and 
disbursement procedures have been, modified to make 
it easier for servicemen to leave a portion of their pay 
*on the books" US personnel have also been 


one-fifth of total defense eapediture abroad. 

Purchases of petroleum products represented more 
than half of oversea defense expenditures for mer- 
chandise in 1968, amounting to about $520 million 
as compared with a yearly average of $265 million 
for the 5 years just prior to the expansion of the US 
involvement in the Vietnam conflict. This sharp 
increase in the foreign cost of refined petroleum 
reflected not only the stepped-up requirements for 
the Seventh Fleet and for aircraft fuel in Southeast 
Asia, but also price increases resulting from the 
closing of the Suez Canal in June 1967. 

Reported expenditures abroad for subsistence 
to be supplied to troops or sold in commissaries were 
less than $90 million in 1968, including foods acqui- 
red under barter programs. Purchases from foreig- 
ners for cash have been held to a minimum in the 
last two years, in part, by employing improved modes 
of transportation to carry US subsistence items 
overseas. 

Another $200 million was spent abroad in 1968 


urged to make greater use of American-controlled fggasnajor equipment as compared with $75 million 


recreation facilities overseas. Handsome arrange- 
ments have been made for travel on US carriers, and 
thousands of servicemen in Vietnam have tdken 
advantage of rest and recuperation flights to Hawaii 
instead of traveling to Hong Kong, Thailand, Japan, 
or other foreign areas. 


Many Construction Projects Complete 


Military expenditures abroad for construction 
began to decline in 1958 and dropped off gradually 
to a low of Jess than $100 million in 1963. The 
next 2 years showed small increases followed in 1966 
by a substantial increase of about $200 million, 
occurring ‘principally in Southeast Asia. Outlays 
in the following year were more than $380 million 
but declined to $275 million in 1968. 

The balance of payments costs of major defense 
construction projects in Vietnam and Thailand were 
held down by employing US prime contractors who 
made their large purchases of heavy equipment and 
construction material in the United States. Thus 
only two-fifths of the payments to these contractors 
represented expenditures for construction materials 
bought in various foreign countries and for the 
employment of foreign labor. The major construc- 
tion programs undertaken in Vietnam and Thailand 
over the last several years are by and large completed 
and the major contracts under these programs 
have been superseded by similar but smaller 
contracts for operation and maintenance by US 
contractors. 


Defense Procurement Abroad 


As a result of various measures instituted in the 
early 1960’s to minimize defense procurement abroad, 
expenditures for foreign materials, supplies, and 
equipment had. declined from nearly $670 million in 
1962 to less than $530 million annually in 1964 and 
1965. Thereafter, as a result of activities in Vietnam, 
these purchases began to increase sharply and by 
1968 they passed $1.0 billion and accounted for over 
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as recently as 1965. More than 80 percent of these 
expenditures were in Canada with most of the re- 
mainder in Germany and Japan. Expenditures for 
missiles, electronics, and aircraft engines and spare 
parts are included in the outlays reported for this 
category. 

Expenditures abroad for the military assistance 
offshore-procurement programs accounted for only 
$16 million of defense expenditures abroad in 1968. 
This program, once a major factor in our defense 
spending, was originally established to develop the 
military productive capacity of our allies by buying 
military equipment abroad. to be transferred as grant 
aid. After peaking at $640 million in 1955, such 
expenditures dropped off sharply through 1958. and 
since then have declined more gradually. 

In 1961 the Department of Defense initiated a 
program to reduce expenditures abroad for materials 
and supplies by placing contracts in the United States 
when estimated US costs, including transportation 
and handling, did not exceed the estimated foreign 
cost by more than 25 percent. This differential was 
raised to 50 percent in mid-1962 and remains in effect, 
together with other programs, to minimize the foreign 
exchange cost of procurement abroad. 


Spending for Services 


Payments to foreigners, contractual services 
outlays, and other direct expenses for services totaled 
$1.6 billion in 1968 and comprised well over a third 
of defense expenditures abroad. Of this amount. 
nearly $900 million was paid out in Southeast Asia 
and $600 million was spent in Europe. 

Although the employment of foreign citizens in 
Europe has declined, activities in Southeast Asia and 
higher wages and bonuses bave increased the costs 
of employing foreigners in recent ycars. These 
expenses, which are incurred principally for the 
maintenance and operation of bases, amounted to 
about $400 million annually in the 6 years prior to 
1966. and then increased to an annual rate of over 
$630 million in the first half of 1969. 
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Other expenditures include payments to foreign million and the United Kingdom with’ nearly $200 
contractors and the foreign expenditures of US con- million were the other two major recipients. 
tractors engaged in the day-to-day operation of our Although it is difficult to establish a clearcut 
bases and providing communication, utilities, real distinction between outlays for hostilities in Southeast 
property maintenance, and repair services. Al- Asia and expenditures for other purposes, it is esti- 
though a reduction in the number and functions of mated that in 1968 about $1.7 billion, or more than 
oversea facilities has occurred in certain areas, ex- a third of our gross expenditures were attributable to 
penditures have increased considerably, primarily the Vietnam conflict. The greatest increase in mili- 


as a result of Southeast Asia activities. tary expenditures in the last several years has, of 
course, been in Vietnam and the support areas. How- 
NATO Infrastructure Payments ever, the conflict there has clearly increased expen- 


ditures in other areas of the world, such as in certain 
The infrastructure program is the major multi- of the oil-producing countries. 
laterally-funded program by which NATO provides 


combat support facilities, including airfields, naval faci- Outlays in Western Europe 
lities, missile sites, pipelines, and land-based communi- 
cation and radar warning systems. As a. result of the Defense expenditures in Western Europe have 


relocation of the NATO headquarters and forces averaged $1.5 billion a year since 1960 and have not 
. from France in the spring of 1967, it has also been deviated by much more than $100 million a year. 
necessary to construct new headquarters in Belgium The rather substantial reduction since 1960 in the 
and the Netherlands, to relocate the communications number of US troops deployed in Europe has been 
network, and to provide other new facilities. largely offset by price and wage increases. The rapid 
The US share of infrastructure costs under thasstecline in military expenditures in France, following 
current formula, is 25.8 percent in projects in which the relocation of US and other NATO forces from 
France participates and 29.7 percent when France Frange in 1967, was accompanied by increased ex- 
does not participate. US contractors are now eligible — penditures in Germany, Belgium, and elsewhere in 
to bid on construction projects on equal terms with Europe. 
European contractors. The foreign exchange cost The Czechoslovakian crisis in August 1968, which 
of our.share of outlays i is reduced, in part, by pro- led to an increase in troop deployment in Gerinany, 
curement from US sources by US contractors and, also was partially responsible for increased expendi- 
in some instances, by foreign contractors as well. tures in that country. In the past decade, Germany 
From the inception of US participation in the has earned more than any other country from US 
program in 1951 to the end of June 1969, our total military expenditures. In the first half of 1969, the 
contribution to NATO infrastructure came to nearly annual rate of our military expenditures there re- 
$1.2 billion. The net impact of this program on the ached almost $910 million, comprising nearly 60 
US balance of payments cannot be measured, since percent of the Western European total. 
procurement from US sources is recorded as com- US defense expenditures in Germany probably 
mercial exports and cannot be separately identified, did not contribute substantially to our balance of 
However, activities under the program during the last payments deficit from 1962 through 1967 because of 
several years probably have not contributed signi- our military offset apreements with that country. 
ficantly to the US deficit because, in some instances, Under these arrangements Germany agreed to pur- 
special arrangements have been established to insure chase military goods and services from the US 
that US contributions are offset by orders to US Government and from private US suppliers at 
suppliers. levels approximating our defense expenditures there. 
Final payments under these agreements was made in 
Concentration of Defense Spending June 1967. Since then Germany has continued to 
purchase military equipment in the United States, 
Even though US military establishments are but at greatly reduced levels. While Germany has 
widely distributed throughout the world, our defense also invested in medium-term non-convertible and 
outlays are concentrated in a relatively small number non-negotiable US Treasury securities, these sec- 
of countries. In the recent past, 10 countries have urities will reach maturity in a few years and are a 
accounted for abot 80 percent of the total. Nearly claim upon our real resources. 
one-fifth of the 1968 total was spent in Germany alone, US military expenditures in France before 
where outlays reached nearly $900 million. Over one- 1967 exceeded French purchases of military supplies 
fourth was spent in Japan and Vietnam together, and equipment from us. The peak in our defense 
where disbursements were close to $600 million in outlays there was reached in 1955 at almost $600 
each country. Thailand, Korea, the Ryukyu Is- million; our spending declined thereafter to somewhat 
lands, the Philippines, and Taiwan, the other major over $200 million in 1966, the last full year. before 
support areas for the Vietnam conflict, together our military forces were removed. Expenditures 
received almost $1.1 billion, another fourth of the in France are now running at an annual rate of less 
total. However, data for Vietnam and Thailand are than $20 million. 
somewhat overstated since petroleum expenditures Expenditures in the United Kingdom declined 
are normally charged to the location where title is steadily from nearly $290 million in 1960 to less 
thansferred to the military agencies rather than to the than $150 million in 1966. In the following year, 
location of the refinery. Canada with nearly $300 the United States made an advance payment of $35 
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million to the United Kingdom for military equip- 
ment and the total for 1967 rose to $210 million, 
Expenditures have since averaged close to $200 mil- 
lion a year. Apart from purchases by military 
exchanges and direct personal expenditures by ser- 
vicemen and their dependents, most outlays in the 
last 2 years have been for troop support and the 
operation and maintenance of our bases. 


Expenditures in the Western Hemisphere 


US defense outlays in Canada reached a peak 
in 1958 of over $440 million, which included about 
$280 million spent by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the procurement of uranium. Thereafter, 
uranium purchases declined and our overall expen- 
ditures trended downward. until 1966. Beginning in 
1966 they increased steadily to reach an annual rate 
of $310 million in the first half of 1969. 

These outlays have been partially offset by Cana- 
dian purchases in the United States under the US- 


Australia. Purchases of nranium from South Africa 
were concluded in first quarter of 1967 and the ex- 
penditures for this commodity in 1966 and 1967 were 
offset by barter sales of agricultural products, 


Southeast Asia and rest of the World 


In the rest of the world, expenditures amounted 
to $800 to 900 million annually in the 5-year period 
before hostilities intensified in Vietnam. In 1965, 
the first year of stepped-up activity, they increased 
to almost 1.1 billion and. in the following year rose 
to $1.8 billion. The increase in 1967 was less 
steep bnt still amounted to over $500 million, for a 
total of over $2.3 billion. Thereafter, expenditures 
climbed at a slower pace, aud by the first half of 1969 
they reached an annual rate of $2.7 billion. 

US military outlays in Japan have been second 
only to these in Germany since 1959, but in the prior 
decade Japan earned considerably more than Ger- 
many. Annual Japanese earnings reached a peack of 


Canadian defence production-sharing program. Unegst#®Tt $750 million in calendar years 1952 and 1953, 


der this program the value of contracts placed dire- 
ctly by the Department of Defense in Canadq, as 
well as subcontracts placed there by US contractors, 
is measured against the value of similar Canadian 
contracts placed in the United States. Thus the pro- 
gram was designed to provide that, in the long run, 
military exports to Canada would balance military 
imports from Canada for certain military procure- 
ment, repair, overhaul, and modification of military 
equipment. Basic raw materials, fuels and lubri- 
cants, construction, off-the-shelf general procure- 
ment, and certain services do not come under the 
provisions of this program. 

Outlays for goods and services in the American 


Republics, although widely dispersed among coun-. 


tries, now consists primarily of expenditures in Pana- 
ma related to Canal Zone operations and purchases 
of petroleum products in Venezuela. During 1965 
and 1966 these transactions were augmented. by rela- 
tively small expenditures in the Dominican Republic. 
Since 1966 expenditures have been in excess of $100 
million annually. 

Reported expenditures in other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, a little more than $80 million 
in 1968, have been less in the last 5-year period than 
in the several years preceding our entry into the 
Vietnamese conflict. "These expenditures are princi- 
pally for procurement of petroleum products from the 
Netherlands Antilles and Trinidad. It should be 
noted, however, that data for these areas are some- 
what understated since petroleum expenditures are 
normally charged to the location where title is trans- 
ferred to the military agencies, e.g., Thailand and 
Vietnam, rather than to the location of the refinery. 


Uranium Purchases in South Africa 


The data shown in table 2 for Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa cover pri- 
marily expenditures of the Atomic. Energy Com- 
mission in the Union of South Afrira and, beginning 
in the fourth quarter of 1967, the personal expenditures 
of troops from Vietnam on rest and recuperation in 
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but then began to fall after the Korean armistice 
and continued to decline through 1964 when they 
amounted to only two-fifths of their largest annual 
total Japanese earnings turned upward in 1965 
with the increased US activity in Vietnam and by 
the first half of 1969 were running at an annual rate 
of $640 million. . 

Almost half of the 1968 outlays in Japan consisted 
of expenditures by US personnel or purchases 
by the military exchanges for resale to troops in 
Japan, Vietnam, Korea, and the other areas. Military 
exchange purchases amounted to $135 million in 
1968, almost triple the 1965 figure. Direct personnel 
expenditures in Japan have also increased. Pri- 
marily because of outlays by men based in Vietnam 
who are in Japan on furlough or on rest and recu- 
peration. Also, most of the men in the Pacific Fleet 
sooner or later have an opportunity to make a port 
call in Japan, a favorite liberty port among camera 
and stereo enthusiasts, and spend heavily on these 
and other items. 

As in many other countries in this area, expen- 
ditures in Korea varied little during the year 1960-65, 
but almost doubled in 1966 when procurement of 
goods and services for use in the war effort began to 
make its impact. In 1967 Korea earned nearly 
8240 million, almost twice the annual average earlier 
in the decade and about three times the highest annual 
amount earned during the Korean War. In 1968, 
following the Pueblo incident, our military position 


in Korea was strengthened and expenditures rose to 


over $300 million. By the first half of 1969 the 
annual rate had climbed to nearly $360 million. 

The United States has built up in Thailand a 
network of air bases, deep-water ports, supporting 
highways, supply installations, and communication 
systems. Construction in Thailand was carried out. 
by several US civilian construction companies and 
Army engineers, using American equipment to a 
considerable extent. Many Thai laborers were 
employed, however, and construction materials were 
procured in Thailand and other support countries. 
Most American milltary supplies have been moved 
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v Table 1 


1 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES ABROAD FOR GOODS AND SERVICES, BY MAJOR CATEGORY! 


[In millions of dollars] 








Jan.-June 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Total? " - 3,087 2,998 3,150 .2,961 2,880 2,952 3,764 4,378 4,530 2,412 


Department of Defense expenditures? 2,722 2,604 2,839 2,765 2,755 2,84 3,718 4,367 4,21 2,406 


Expenditures by US personnel and 
by military exchanges, clubs, etc... 806 7712 829 843 954 1,050 1,256 1,391 1,502 791 


US Military and civilian personnel 


and dependents 25 m 418 460 484 472 561 623 738 799 871 453 
Military exchanges and other non- 

appropriated fünd agencies.. 388 312 345 371 393 427 518 592 631 338 
Construction e .. 166 152 110 92 106 152 353 382 275 140 


56 59 79 84 88 75 145 197 199 112 


Equipment 
579 589 510 427 453 592 721 805 444 


Materials and supplies. . T 551 
Foreign citizens (direct and contract 

hire) vs - T 363 388 414 429 409 422 482 558 580 317 
Other services and unallocated.. 466 490 “Silas 536 570 589 754 993 1,052 553 


NATO infrastructure "^ 117 50 85 56 55 41 46 49 55 19 
Military assistance program off- e. 
shore procurement sa 148 147 143 151 89 57 40 30 16 7 
Military assistance program services 49 57 68 64 57 ,55 50 46 37 23- 
Atomic Energy Commission defense 
expenditures ws ES 365 301 262 188 118 49 36 p REED 
Coast Guard expenditures e zs (4) 3 4 8 7 9 10 9 9 6 


I ———————————————M——————— 

1 For quarterly data see line 16, table 1, of the quarterly US balance-of-payments presentations in the Survey of 
Current Business. 

2 This series differs from the series maint 
pay, claims, grants of cash to foreign countries, 
chased with dollars. These transactions are incl 
Survey of Current Business. - 

3 Data by category differ from the series maintained by the Department of Defense in certain instances, e.g. (1) Depart- 
ment of Defense includes permanent change of station and per diem allowances in the category “Expenditures by US person- 
nef? beginning with the last half of 1967, whereas they are included here in the category “Other services and unallocated'*; 
and (2) Department of Defense data do not include expenditures for equipment from operation and maintenance appropriations 

in the category “Equipment” beginning with 1965, whereas they are included here as “Equipment” through 1967, and 


“Materials and supplies” thereafter. 


« Not shown separately. 
Source: US Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, from information made available by aperating 


agencies. 


ained by the Department of Defense which includes expenditures for reti 
and net changes in Department of Defense holdings of foreign currencies dis 
uded in other entries in the quarterly balance-of-payments presentation in the 


from seaport to airfield via Thailand’s domestic activities, it was hampered by a scarcity of logistical 
transport network. facilities. The two major ports at Da Nang and 
Gross expenditures, in Thailand reach a peak of Saigon were grossly inadequate to meet new demands 
almost $320 million in 1968 and then began to decline and the delivery of support equipment by sea neces- 
with the completion of the major construction pro- sitated the construction of deep-draft ports. Large 
grams. The withdrawal of 6,000 Air Force and Army construction projects were also begun at airfields and 
support and. construction personnel in this fiscal year storage facilities. 
may reduce them even further. Operating and The increased requirements for labour, both 
maintenance expenses, combined with the personal skilled and unskilled, brought about by these vast 
outlays of US troops stationed in Thailand projectsled to labor shortages and resulted in an agree- 
and. of troops there on rest and recreation from the ment between the US Government and the Govern- 
combat zone, represent most current defense ex- ment of Vietnam for employment by US contractors 
penditures providing dollar earnings to that country. of third country nationals, with first priority going 
US military expenditures in Vietnam were to troop-contributing countries and then to countries 
comparatively minor prior to the last half of 1965. rendering economic assistance to Vietnam. Of the 
About mid-1965, however, with the progressive in- amounts paid out as wages to such third-country 
crease in personnel and activity, expenditures began nationals, only the workers’ piastre expenditures are 
to rise rapidly and by 1968 amounted to over a half included in the data shown for Vietnam. The balance 
billion dollars, as compared with about $65 million is allocated principally to Korea, the Philippines 
in 1964. When the United States entered combat and Thailand where most of these wages are remitted. 
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Late in 1965 military payment certificate (MPC's) 
were introduced as a means of paying the US forces 
in Vietnam. These MPC’s are denominated to dol- 
lars and used instead of US currency or dollar ne- 
gotiable instruments as the official medium of exchange 
for transactions in military exchanges and other 
establishments of the Armed Forces Military dis- 
bursing officers and banking facilities are authorized 
to exchange MPC’s for piastres to be spent in the 
local economy but will not generally exchange MPC’s 
for US dollar negotiable instruments unless 
personnel areleaving the country. Personnel are 
prohibited from using either US currency or MPC’s 
for purchases of Vietnamese goods and services 
are required to purchase all piastres from official 
sources. 

While the recent withdrawal of 60,000 troops 
from Vietnam will reduce personnel expenditures 
in Vietnam, the total oversea disbursements will not 


fall by a proportionate amount because some of these 
troops ate moving to other foreign areas. Never- 
theless, with the completion of major construction 
programs and the decline in troop levels in Southeast 
Asia as a whole, military expenditures in the area 
may decline in 1970. 


US Allies buy American Products 


Increased US military sales in countries economi- 
cally able to procure a portion of their defense 
requirements in the United States have helped 
to offset the deficit impact of US military disburse- 
ments. These sales have also fostered cooperative 
logistics with our allies and have enabled them to 
obtain weapons systems from the United States for 
much less than it would have cost them—counting 
research, development and production—to manu- 
facture comparable systems. 


Table 2 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES ABROAD FOR GOPS AND SERVICES, BY MAJOR COUNTRY 
[In millions of dollars] 





E i E T i a a 























Jan.-June 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966  - 1967 1968 1969 
Total 3,087 2,998 3,105 2,961 2,880 2,952 3,764 4,378 4,530 2,412 
Western Europe 1,652 1,531 1,633 1,523 1,492 1,468 1,535 $616 1,533 797 
Belgium/Luxembourg ... 28 12 16 12 11 12 14 35 37 21 
Denmark Greenland 51 37 34 42 36 40 37 36 34 18 
France 274 286 268 243 218 208 206 97 25 10 
Germany 649 636 749 691 694 714 770 837 877 454 
Greece 19 18 20 27 28 31 24 26 28 13 
Iceland 14 14 12 10 11 13 17 24 18 7 
Italy 116 97 114 93 102 102 106 102 103 65 
Netherlands 37 28 34 31 40 41 43 49 41 19 
Norway io 17 14 15 14 24 24 28 38 32 7 
Spain sss 64 54 52 49 45 45 50 48 42 21 
Switzerland sae 9 6 5 8 10 Hi 10 12 10 6 
Turkey E 57 54 55 50 58 42 49 48 51 22 
United Kingdom oie 287 225 197 184 173 154 146 210 172 106 
Other and unallocated... 30 50 62 69 38 31 35 54 63 28 
Canada " 387 357 6 m6 258 1m ms 29 2m 195 
Lain American Republics ... 59 57 7 79 8 
Other Western Hemisphere 89 100 87 92 94 80 68 81 83 38 
Bermuda " ^— 1 14 1M 14 10 8 9 1 8 4 
tilles ... 60 63 53 51 54 33 21 43 44 20 
DER a roan ahs 12 20 17 21 24 32 29 19 22 10 
Other and unallocated... 4 3 3 6 6 7 9 8 9 4 ] 
Australia, New Zealand an 
"South Africa A 75 98 103 105 103 5 59 29 33 21 
Other countries , 825 855 880 866 $47 1,081 1,806 2,318 2,491 1,346 
psa ee Oe a E. A UE dec SV Qr a 
i 36 43 39 35 31 36 38 56 61 32 
RA 412 392 382 368 321 343 484 538 581 320 
Korea 94 112 103 90 9] 97 160 237 301 178 
Morocco 26 21 18 16 7 4 5 6 5 3 
Philippines 47 49 51 46 58 81 147 167 169 90 
Ryukyu Islands 78 93 96 97 115 123 150 188 202 104 
Saudi Arabia 42 45 44 43 37 36 51 53 91 45 
Taiwan 25 23 22 20 21 21 60 70 76 42 
Thailand 5 8 30 27 34 70 183 286 318 139 
Vietnam ave 17 112 137 52 64 188 408 564 558 303 
Other and unallocated ... 53 57 58 72 68 79 120 153 129 90 


Uncludes Cambodia and Laos. 
Note: See table 1 for other notes. 
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Source: US Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 
from information made available by operating agencies. 
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Table 3 


US GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS UNDER MILITARY SALES PROGRAMS COMMERCIAL SALES UNDER GOV- 
ERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT AGREEMENTS AND BARTER SALES ARRANGED TO FINANCE PURCHASES 


OF THE DEPARTMENT, OF DEFENSE 





AND THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 














(In millions of dollars) 
Jan.-June 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Totalls s. cessevsvevsegvetetvedsieossevects 323 549 1,392 1,243 1216 1,326 1,280 1,421 1,383 778 
US Government cash receipts associa- 
ted with military sales contracts! 5.., — 319 399 1,139 994 987 1,080 927 1,023 974 564 
Barter sales of agricultural products 
arranged to finance purchases of : 
Department of Defense 5... EAEE 8 35 109 141 226 200 90 
Atomic Energy Commission *..... ©) © o © Ojai 28 EEN Seas 
cial sales under government- 
aee teeke agreements 458,,,,,. 4 150 253 241 194 137 184 170 209 124 





1 Does not include certain Department of Defense and 





Export-Import Bank collections on credits financing commer- 


cial sales of military equipment and does not include interest collections on credits financing Department of Defense sales 


which are included in the series on US defense pie enw ees by the Department of 


included in other entries in the quarterly balance of paymi 


` 2 For quarterly data see line B. 3 table 5 of the US 
Business. 


of refunds. 


4 Included as part of the data shown in line 3 table 1 of the quarterly US balance-of- 


Survey of Current Business. 


8 Not available. e 


* Includes available data for commercial sales of military equipment under government-to- 


Source : 
agencies. 


Many American products have been transferred 
under military sales contracts, including aircraft such 
as fighter-bombers, transport and training planes, 
multipurpose jets, and helicopters; destroyers and 
patrol boats; ammunition and missile systems; 
electronic and communication equipment; tanks, 
vehicles, and various parts and spares. As a result 
of these transfers US Government cash receipts 
associated with military sales contracts and other 
programs have ranged from $0.9 billion to $1.1 billion 
a year during the last several years, as shown in table 
3. In the first half of 1969 they were at an annual rate 
of $1.1 billion—nearly five times the amount of 1960. 
(Quarterly data are shown in line B.3, table 5, of the 
US balance of payments presentations.) 

Receipts from Germany accounted for nearly 
half of the aggregate $7.1 billion of such receipts 
during calendar years 1962 through 1968. Of the 
global total, about $6.5 billion represented cash 
received under foreign assistance legislation authori- 
zing reimbursable military exports. The remainder, 
averaging nearly $90 million a year represented 
primarily the dollars and foreign currencies acquired 
either through the sale of property excess to the needs 
of military installations abroad, or through sales 
of materials and services provided under various 
logistical support programs to the United Nations 
Emergency Forces and to the allied countries contri- 
buting military strength in Korea and Vietnam. Also 
inclnded. are sales both here and abroad of petroleum 
products and other goods and services furnished to 
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y : Defense. These transactions are 
esentations in the Survey of Current Business. 


balance of payments presentations in the Survey of Current 
. 


* US Government cash receipt include principal repayments on credits financing military sales contracts and are net 


payments presentations in the 


Bovernment agreements. 


US Department of Commerce Office of Business Economics, from information made available by operating 


foreign naval vessels and aircraft. Receipts of 
foreign currencies contributed to the United States 
by foreign countries under military assistance pro- 
grams, which are used principally for the support 
of our military missions abroad, are also included as 
part of these various receipts. 

Although $7.1 billion of cash was received by 
the Government in the last 7 years, approximately 
$6.4 billion of goods, and services were actually 
transferred. to foreign countries during the period. 
These transfers under the military sales program 
included exports from the United States, transfers 
from stocks overseas, sales over-the-counter abroad, 
and training and other services provided either here 


. or abroad. Transfers of goods and services to 


Germany represented 35 percent of the total, to 
the United Kingdom 13 percent, and to the other 
countries of Western Europe 21 percent. Exports to 
Canada and the American Republics were 7 percent 
of the total, to Australia and New Zealand 9 per- 
cent, and the remaining 15 percent went to Japan 
and the rest of the world. Line 4, table 1, of the 
quarterly US balance of payments presentations 
provides quarterly data for these military exports. 

Barter sales of agricultural products arranged 
to finance purchases by the military agencies and the 
Atomic Energy Commission began in 1963 and by 
the end of June 1969 the cumulative value of payments 
to the Department of Agriculture by these agencies 


(Continued on page 40) 
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TOKYO LETTER 


New 
American 
Drive 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


matter of recent concern for 

the Japanese business circles 
is the attempt being currently 
made by the United States to 
restrict the import of Japanese 
goods. Washington is striving 
to pass urgent and effective 
measures to impose stricter tariff 
barriers against the import of 
Japanese goods into USA which 
are successfully competing with 
American commodities on the 
American market. And this is 
natural, since the Japanese pro- 
ducts are often cheaper and of 
better quality than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, former 
US .Ambassador in Tokyo, has 
said: “Japan has achieved by 
peaceful means what it failed to 
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achieve by means of war”. Lack- 
ing most of the natural resources 
necessary for the development 
of a modern economy, Japan has 
been forced to build up its mighty 
industrial mechanism by achi- 
eving the position of a supplier 
of manufactured goods for the 
whole world. The sum total of 
Japan’s foreign trade turnover 
in 1969 exceeded 31 billion dollars, 
which is 20 per cent more than 
in 1968. Japanese products 
which are ousting the Americans 
from the Asian markets and even 
from their own domestic market, 
are Winning increasing popularity 
with the consumers. In this 
connection Time magazine writes 
a nobody will be surprised if 
the Japanese managg to sell coal in 
Newcastle. Repos, are already 
selling cameras and optical instru- 
ments in Germany, while recently 
they sold a large number of com- 
puters to an American office 
equipment firm. 

The US press has pone in 
for a calculated anti-Japanese 
projection on this count so as to 
prevent the penetration of Jap- 
anese goods onto tbe American 
market. 

Washington has already swit- 
ched over to a polioy of direct 
pressure. The textile talks mar- 
ked the beginning of this new 
policy. Last June when Inter- 
national Trade and Industry 
Minister (Kiichi) Miyazawa and 
Foreign Minister Aichi visited 
Washington, the Americans called 
for a sharp restriction on the 
Japanese textile exports into the 
United States. In that same 
month US Secretary of State 
Rogers visited Japan. During 
his meeting with Japan's Finance 
Minister Fukuda, he demanded 
the immediate liberalization of 
trade and foreign investments 
both in quantum and variety of 
sectors. 

Besides exerting a direct pres- 
sure upon the Japanese Govern- 
ment, American business circles 
have also launched a widescale 
campaign against Japanese goods 
and are almost blackmailing Japa- 
nese firms in the United States. 
They have even launched a direct 
boycott of Japanese commercial 
firms. Thus, as a result of various 
intrigues and provocations the 
Seibu company, which is a major 


Japanese organiser of retail trade, 
was forced to close down its 
huge department store in Los 
Angeles. 

A drive has been launched 
in the United States against 
Japanese firms dealing in transis- 
tor radios, TV sets, optical in- 
struments, electronic computers 
and automobiles. 

While talking Joud about free 
trade and the liberalization of 
trade and investments, the Ameri- 
cans have in fact gonc in for 
strangling the Japanese firms in 
the United States by methods 
which have nothing in common 
with honest competition within 
the framework of free enterprise. 
In addition to trade barriers, 
the Japanese firms daily come up 
against various administrative ob- 
stacles set up by their Americau 
"partners". At the same time 
the Americans resort to all means, 
both official and unofficial, per- 
missible and illicit, to gain a 
firm foothold on the Japanese 
domesttc market. Thus, the Ame- 
rican Fairchild company, which 
did not receive permission from 
the Japanese International Trade 
and Industry Ministry to set up 
a branch office in Japan, is trying 
to penetrate the country by set- 
ting up a plant on the island of 
Okinawa. The National Semi- 
conductor, another US company 
also intends to se up au enter- 
prise on Okinawa, while the 
American Gulf Oil Corporation 
is building a big oil- -refinery on 
the island. It is quite easy to 
see through the-plans of these 
US corporations. They hope 
that their enterprises in Okinawa 
will become full-fledged Japanese 
firms by the time Ryukyu Islands 
will be returned to the adminis- 
trative control of Japan. 

The operation of the US 
automobile firms and their stepped 
up penetration of the Japanese 
market gives the Japanese business 
circles special cause for concern. 
“There can hardly be any doubt,” 
wrote the American Business Week 
magazine, “that during the next 
few years the big Detroit auto- 
mobile trio will operate in Japan 
despite the obstacles set up in 
ifs path by the Japanese business 
and government conglomerate.” 

Succumbing to Washington’s 
pressure, Japan has already made 
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several concessions: it has cut 
the import tariffs on small cars 
from 40 to 20 per cent, and 
raised the import quota for 
automobile engines from one 
thonsand in 1969 to 50 thousand 
in 1970. 

Moves are afoot for the 
assembly of automobiles directly 
in Japan. The American Chrysler 
Corporation has agreed to the 
setting up of a joint enterprise 
withtheMitsubishi Deyukoge com- 
pany which holds the fourth place 
Japan's automobile industry. 

These two firms have agreed to 
organise the assembly of Chrysler 
automobiles in Japan out of 


parts manufactured in the United 
States. The American General 
Motors and Ford corporations 
are planning similar deals. 
Speaking about mixed companies 
as a means of penetrating the 
Japanese market, the manager 
of the mixed Japanese-American 
Nihon Dixy company John Mur- 
ray once said: "This is a very 
difficult but unusual market. 
We must develop it.” It seems 
that the United States has taken 
to this road in right earnest. 
Over a period of ten years the 
number of American enterprises 
with an operational base in Japan 
has grown from 280 to 450, while 


American investments in Japan 
topped the one billion dollar 
mark in 1969. 

These are only some of the 
facts showing that Washington’s 
trade policies are aimed at pre- 
venting Japanese goods from re- 
aching the US market, while 
the Americans are going all out 
to penetrate the Japanese market. 
But even these facts are sufficient 
to confirm the conclusions re- 
cently made by Eidzi Toyoda, 
President of the Japanese Toyota 
automobile firm, when he said: 
“I consider that the United 
States presents the greatest danger 
to us.” 





US DEFENCE EX 


DITURES ABROAD 


(Continued from page 38) 


for shipments to foreign countries was almost $840 
million. Under this program agricultural commodi- 
ties are provided to a barter contractor as an inter- 
mediary in obtaining foreign goods and services to 
meet a portion of the oversea requirements of both 
military and non-military agencies. The objectives of 
the barter program are achieved only to the extent 
that the exports under it are additional to agricultural 
sales that otherwise would be made abroad for pay- 
ment in dollars. The Department of Agriculture has a 
screening procedure to maximize the probability of 
additionality in each approved barter transaction. 
Table 3 also shows the available data for commer- 
cial sales of military items to NATO and to Germany, 
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Italy, Japan, Iran and Saudi Arabia under govern- 
ment-to-government agreements. These receipts for 
equipment procured directly by foreign countries 
from private US sources have averaged about $200 
million a year since 1961. 

In recent years special US Treasury medium- 
term securities have, on occasion, been sold to foreign 
governments when our military expenditures in their 
countries are significantly larger than their military 
purchases from us. These financial measures, 
which do not represent a long-term solution to the 
military deficit, are not included in table 3. 





COOPERATIVES IN 
MAHARASHTRA—I 


(Continued from page 14) 


to manufacture 1.5 million gallons of absolute alcohol 
per annum and has placed an order for the distillery 
plant costing Rs 27 Iakhs, the total cost of the project 
being Rs 40 lakhs. The distillery is expected to be 
in operation during the current crushing season. 
The sugar factory has plans to start a cooperative 
fertilizer factory to manufacture superphosphates and 
sulphuric acid. It has offered large grants to in- 
stitutions to expand educational facilities and is 
actively pursuing a plan for the setting up of a Sugar 
Institute in this part of the country. 

This is just a sketchy account of the ever-expanding 
activities that have been and could be undertaken by 
successful and prosperous cooperative societies. 
Developing on the same pattern, we had the oppor- 
tunity to see further variety of cooperative activites, 
and also how slowly but inexorably they were turning 
into exclusive segments in society, Not that this 
realisation was totally absent among their organisers, 
some had even talked to us about it, but most of them 
thought about it with no little satisfaction. 
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WANTED A POLICY FOR GEOPHYSICS (Continued from page 18) 


member since these are neither the kind of instru- 
ments nor this is the age when one could develop 
them once and then rest on their oars. Continuous 
use of these instruments by the Institute in the field 
is very necessary to enable it to develop them further; 
it is a constant and continuous process. 

The same applies to instruments developed for 
airborne geophysical surveys. In view of the fact 
that some ignorant bureaucrats and. prejudiced scien- 
tists think that research and development, on the one 
hand, and surveys, on the other, should and could 
be undertaken by different organisations, the problem 
deserves a little more explanation. 

Airborne geophysical surveys need a lot of applied 
research, development of instrumentation, test flights 
and research in interpretation techniques. Even 
while Mark V electromagnetic system was being used 
by the Americans in tbe project "Operation Hard- 
rock", other more sophisticated. systems were being 
developed and tested. The interpretation techniques 
need further re-examination in the light of the 
experience gained in the flights and. keeping in view 
our own geological environments. ‘In airborüe sur- 
veys, as in many other fields, it is essential that research 
and development activities are pursued vigorously 
and simultaneously with actual data flying. 

In these days when all the emphasis is being placed 
on applied research—testing the theoretical postulates 
in practice—close contact between researchers and 
those who are to be benefited by the fruits of research 
like the industrialists and farmers, is it not odd that 
someone should get up to say that researchers should 
live in their own ivory towers and forget the applica- 
tion aspect of it or leave it to others to tackle? Does 
it not also amount to saying that our country should 
continue to stagnate with whatever instruments were 
indigenously developed, while other countries continue 
to develop their instruments further? 

This is not to say that one and the same Institute 
should, for eternity, continue with research and survey 
together. What may be considered is that at least 
for some time to come, until the research reaches a 
stage of self-confidence, and catches up with other 
countries, this job of surveying should go along 
with those who conduct research and fabricate these 
instruments. Alternatively, very close coordination 
between the institutions doing research and survey 
is advocated. 


Well-equipped Institute 


The institute which conducts these surveys, should 
have on its staff qualified geophysicists, experienced 
in theoretical research, instrumentation and geophy- 
Sical prospecting technique, to support applied. re- 
search and development of airborne surveys. It 
shoulá be capable of seeking the intelligent assistance 
of laboratories like the National Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Bangalore, Central Scientific Instruments 
Organisation, Chandigarh, and the like to solve 
specialised problems that might come up during the 
developmental work connected. with airborne surveys. 

The NGRI, besides developing airborne magne- 
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tometry and scintillometry and. conducting surveys 
over parts of Mysore and Madhya Pradesh, has 
already designed and fabricated a number of geo- 
physical instruments successfully, including a dual 
frequency ground. electromagnetic unit for mineral 
prospecting and is backed by a strong group of active 
geophysicists, and is established for service the dis- 
cipline of geophysics by both basic and applied re- 
search. For airborne surveys, a scale model of the 
electromagnetic system is being fabricated. There 
is no reason why a suitable airborne electromagnetic 
system cannot be developed within a year or two 
provided there is a decision to undertake such a task 
and the finances made available to carry out such 
research and developmental work. Whether such 
an institute should be entrusted with this task of 
development-cum-survey or some other organisa- 
tion is, therefore, a question which need not tax 
anyone's mind. Whether this task should be entrust- 

to the newly created Airborne Mineral Survey 
Exploration unit, which is entirely equipped with 
imported instruments, and, therefore, destined to be 
dependent on foreign technology can then be decided 
upon, based on our past experience in this field. Sur- 
veys with help of foreign companies under foreign 
aid programmes have led to employment of foreign 
personnel and foreign equjpment, knowhow and ser- 
vices. Such arrangements have not opened up new 
horizons for scientific, technical and industrial in- 
terplay within the country. 


Operation Hardrock 


Facts about the “Operation Hardrock” project 
are known somewhat, but it would be useful to re- 
capitulate them in brief for ready reference. Accor- 
ding to Professor K.V. Subramanyam, a member of 
the Committee on Science and Technology (COST), 
“The Government of India approached the USAID 
for a loan to meet the foreign exchange costs of the 
Khetri copper project and received a loan for the 
Operation Hardrock." Aerial surveys under the 
project were completed in May 1968 covering in all 
about 90,000 sq kms, involving 1.41 thousand line 
km of production flying over prospective zones 
in Bihar, West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and Rajas- 
than. After the completion of the aerial survey, 
geological, geophysical and geochemical ground 
follow up and diamond core drilling, using wire- 
line equipment, were expected to be completed by 
August 1970. What is the progress in this regard? 

According to the latest report of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee of Parliament, “The Committee 
finds from the information furnished to them that 
the scheme ‘Operation Hardrock’ is behind schedule 
in several completed areas; the follow-up work has 
been lagging behind schedule. As on October 31, 
1969, reconnaissance work in ‘anomaly zones’ has 
been completed only in 1,005 zones against 3,000 
zones, which were planned to be covered by March 
1970. This has hampered progress on detailed ground 
follow-up work in these areas as well as on drilling, 
in respect of which the target has been scaled down 
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from 16,000 metres to 1,000 metres. There would 
appear to be a backlog of ore samples awaiting analysis 
in the laboratories. Considering that the project 
is scheduled to be completed in August this year, the 
committee trust that the Government will take steps 
to accelerate the progress of work at all the stages.” 

Professor Subramanyam says: “The project was 
never, in fact, subjected to any technical scrutiny 
worth the name; and, since economists are employed 
by the Ministry of Mines and Metals for no other 
reason. than that for which the Roman Emperors 
employed Greek Metaphysicians in their train—to 
appear civilised, this project was not subjected to any 
economic scrutiny either before or after the final deci- 
sion was taken to go ahead with it.” 

This is not to make a thorongh and detailed study 
of the functioning of the “Hardrock” project, but 
only to point out, first, the limitations of aerial survey; 
secondly, to lack of planning in reaping the best out 
of the project within the targeted dates; and thirdly, 
to the difficulty that arises in such collaborations. 

Now that the contract with American firms 
expired in August, the Government will perhaps be 
obliged to renew the contract with America at an 
extra cost to the exchequer in terms of scarce foreign 
exchange, since a good lot of work remains to be done 
and could be done only by them. 


Future Tasks 

Having briefly surveyed the problem, the pitfalls, 
the possibilities and prospects, let us assess the work 
before the country and how best it could be achieved. 

India has a total area of over 12 lakh square miles 
out of which four lakhs are composed of sedimentary 
rocks and are potential areas for oil exploration. 
About two lakh square miles are covered with the 
lava flows called the “Deccan Traps”. The remaining 
-area consist of old sedimentary and igneous rocks of 
the pre-Cambrian age, which is commonly known 
as the Deccan Shield. These are the potential areas 
for mineral exploration. 

Of this pre-Cambrian shield area of about six 
lakh square miles, an area of 2.93 lakh square miles 
have been proposed for airborne geophysical surveys 
in the Government of India programme. About 


9,000 square miles area was covered by aerial surveys 
conducted by the NGRI. This leaves approximately 
three lakh square miles besides another 1.53 lakh 
square miles to be taken up as areas of third priority. 

This task has to be fulfilled in a systematic, plan- 
ned manner on priority basis. The equipment needed 
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for airborne surveys, the ground parties, the drilling 
equipment and the wherewithal for extensive ex- 
ploitation of proved areas—all these have to be fore- 
cast well in advance as a part of a say 10-to 15-year 
programme. 

Geophysicists estimate that one well-equipped 
indigenous airborne geophysical party could possibly 
cover an area of about thirty thousand square miles 
in one field season each, which includes field work, 
reduction, compilation and interpretation of data. 


On the assumption that one per cent of air coverage 


will need detailed ground studies, three hundred 
square miles need ground investigations every year. 
It is further estimated that this job requires ten to 
fifteen. geological and a similar number of geophy- 
sical parties, depending of course upon the nature of 
terrain geology mineral potentiality and the nature 
of investigations. 


Strengthening Research 


a [he research wing has to be strengthened on a 
Considerable scale to enable India to reach the take- 
off stage. In view of the limitation of the present 
airborne equipment like magnetometer and scintil- 
lometer to a few hundred feet below the surface, 
more effective instruments like the electromagnetic 
equipment will have to be evolved. NGRI, which 
is engaged in this task, should be given all encourage- 
ment and assistance to expedite fabrication of this 
equipment with the aim of making India self-snffi- 
cient in respect of airborne surveys. This should be 
followed by strengthening research to improve techni- 
ques of data handling, interpretation, etc. 

Several organisations like the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
GSI, NGRI, State departments of geology and 
mining, other research institutions which can help 
in fabrication of new equipment incorporating the 
modern technology, and even universities associated 
and engaged in this work, have to be brought round 
the table not merely to draw up a long-term plan and 
fix short-term projects, but also to induce a sense of 
involvement in this important and urgent task of 
national importance. 

With emphasis on the young scientist and young 
engineer, a judicious effort should be put in to draw 
upon the indigenous talent to impart the necessary 
zeal and drive to this programme, based. on a national 
policy. A good percentage of knowhow developed 
in the CSIR, not only in the field of mineral pros- 
pecting and mining but also in other vital fields, 
has remained unutilised. The CSIR and its over 
thirty national laboratories, which could be consi- 
dered as the main repository of Indian scientific 
and technological knowhow, talent, research and 
facility, need be linked up effectively with national 
plans and ambitions to evolve a machinery for bring- 
ing about optimal utilisation of research_and deve- 
lopment efforts and consequently satisfaction both 
to the scientific community and the tax-payer. 

While the enthusiasm to catch up with other 
countries in space is understandable, let us also pay 
attention to something right under our feet; let us 
secure a firm footing before we take-off into space. 
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Like millions alt over the country, 
we dreamt of good and fertile « 
earth, of rich crops and enough 
food for all. 


But beyond that, to make the 
dream come true, we worked— 
scientists, engineers, technicians, 
agronomists—all together; in 

the factories and the laboratories, 
in the design and drafting 

offices, at sites and in the fields— 
experimenting, developing. 
evaluating and applying the resulta, 


Today, after two decades of 
relentless endeavour, we take 
stock of our achievements : a firm 
technological base of self- 
sufficiency in the fertilizer industry, 
self-reliance in process 
technology, indigenous know-how 
and the manufacture of catalysts, 
-all‘round import substitution and a 
breakthrough into the export 
market for catalysts. 


Today India can design, engineer, 
execute major fertilizer projects 

on its own. Tho future beckons. 
With so much achieved, we 

look ahead with eager expectation. 
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CONTENTS 


The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters. 


Part I deals with ‘the role of the European 
socialist countries in the competition between 
the two world economic systems, the resources 
of COMECON countries, their economic deve- 
lopment, integration, pricing system, foreign 
trade and relations with the developing 
countries. 


Part II deals with Indian economic development 
as a case study of a developing country which, 
while ‘planning for a non-capitalist form of 
economic growth, has in fact strengthened the 
base of capitalism and its links with inter- 
national capitalism; Western aid in general and 


to India in particular, Western private invest- 
ment in India, foreign collaborations and 
growth of monopolies. 


Part II deals in detail with India’s economic 
and trade relations with European socialist 
countries to show how it has helped to arrest 
this process of capitalist growth and strengthen 
the planning process and socialist form of 
development. ' 


Part IV deals with aid and trade prospects. 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for a strategy of economic independence 
and socialism. 
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...the book has important lessons for all developing countries in general... 


` ..indeed the important changes that have occurred in the Indian political horizon since the book was 


written have more than vindicated the author’s prognosis... 


...all these have vested the work not only with the merit of topicality it so well has, but also with the 
guidal significance for pragmatic action in the months to come... 
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Imminence of Poll 


HOULD Srimati Indira Gandhi go in for a fresh 
election for the Lok Sabha in the immediate future, 
thereby advancing the 1972 confrontation by about 
a year? This question is being debated today in 
all political circles. " 
With only West Bengal under the President's 
Rule, a parliamentary poll now does not have to 
synchronise with elections to other State Assemblies. 
Although this will entail additional expenditure for 
election campaign for every party, the political ad- 
vantage of a separate poll for Parliament can hardly 
be missed in tbe present political situation. For 
one thing, a Lok Sabha poll will be to a large measure 
unencumbered with the tensions of local political 
pressures as the issues posed are to be more direct; 
it has to seek the verdict of the electorate on the 
major policy planks which mark Smt Gandhi’s 
Government from the parties of the Right, particu- 
larly the Syndicate, such as the bank nationalisation, 
the derecognition of the former princes, the appli- 
cation of the foreign policy as at Lusaka or in the 
United. Nations, the defence of the public sector and 
furtherance of land reforms. On these issues, it 
would not be difficult for the democratic forces in- 
cluding the Congress(R) to meet the challenge of 
the Right. . 
Despite the setback suffered by the  Congress(R) 
in Uttar Pradesh there is no gainsaying that it will 
reap the advantage of an immediate parliamentary 
poll In fact, the UP experience can very well spur 
Smt Gandhi's camp to go in for immediate Lok 
Sabha poll Her adversaries have scored a tem- 


porary victory through a precariously patchwork . 


unity, and it would not be surprising if she should 
decide to strike before they can consolidate their 
"unity. 

There are many contradictions in the inter-party 
relations among the Syndicate, the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra, not to speak of the BKD and the SSP. 
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The Syndicate leaders are determined to iron out 
these differences in the camp of the Right; as is clear 
from Sri Morarji Desai's latest stand, the Syndicate 
Strategy is to make UP the take-off station for an 
e assault for power at the Centre, and this it and its 
allies hope to do if they can get sufficient time to 
utilise their hold on the governmental machinery in 
the States where they run the Ministry, particularly in 
UP. It is therefore allthe more likely that Smt 
Gandhi may be tempted to draw them into imme- 
diate confrontation, so that they do not Bet breathing 
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space;to iron out the differences: in their own 
camp. 

With a good harvest to fetch political dividends 
for the party in power, there is little doubt that Smt 
Gandhi will have little worry on this count. The 
disturbing rise in prices coupled with the more omi- 
nous spectre of growingunemployment, can of course 

' be a deterrent against going before the electorate; 
but there is no guarantee that these will not take a 
more menacing proportion next year, thereby affec- 
ting her poll popularity. 

The recent session of the AICC at Patna passed a 
resolution, which has all the trappings of an attractive 
election manifesto: more jobs, distribution of land, 
_ lowering of ceilings both in rural and urban pro- 
‘perty, “Its attractiveness will definitely last for the 
` present, while later on, the delay i in its implementation 
^or phoney implementation may prove to be disastrous, 

_ in terms of its vote-catching efficacy. 

` A section of Congress(R) opinion has been for 

“Jong relücfant to face the hazards of a mid-term 

. election on the ground that the party organization is 

not yet built up. It is this section which has consis- 

tently opposed the.idea of Smt Gandhi going to the 
‘electorate last year when the Congress was split—a 
- development which enjoins a fresh reference to the 
: electorate in the true traditions of parliamentary 
democracy. 

The record of the Congress however shows that 
it is not on the basis of organizational excellence 

“alone that the Congress could win resounding vic- 
tories in the past. The state of the Congress party 

organization was far worse in 1936 and 1946 than it 
is today, but the Congress then could sweep the poll 
"by the strength of its policy Suc and. 
asslirances. 

Besides, it has to be realised that if organisation 
` alone could decide everything, then the Syndicate 
"should not have been in the sorry plight in which 


` it finds itself. Again, there is no guarantee that 


1 the Congress party organization would be in a better 

shape if it is given one more year to set its house in 

' order. - Had that been the case, the Congress(R) 
would not have been in the predicament in which 
it has landed itself in UP today. 

Finally, any election battle itself provides the 
‘compulsion for building the party organization of the 
Congress -type; in fact, during a major election cam- 
paign, many of the existing pulls get submerged. in 
the face of tlie electoral battle itself. This is possible 
only if the Congress (R) leadership follows the Kerala 
experience where its Pradesh unit, particularly acti- 
vated by the younger elements, could launch a mass 
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campaign on a policy programme and. could make it 
convincing by forging understanding with the United 
Front of Left and democratic parties. , 

Any decision on early election which Smt Gandhi 
is believed to be taking in the next few days, will very 
much depend for its success on how the campaign 
itself is organised and who is given the whiphand. 
If the traditional organisational bosses—and. there are 
quite a few of them still left in the Indira Congress— 
are kept out and the younger radical elements are 
given a free hand, then there is a fair possibility that 
Smt Gandhi and her allies will do much better in 
Lok Sabha than they did in 1967. 

The old-style functioning, which preferred in many 
cases to set up the representatives of the vested inte- 
rests than the crusaders against such interests, will 
prove to be damaging for any electoral success. It 
is! thus clear that perhaps the most formidable difficulty 
for Smt Gandhi will be in the matter of selecting 
candidates for the poll. Unless the newer and. more 
committed elements are chosen, the Congress will 
not find it easy to face this election. 

This is equally true with regard to the question of 
picking up allies. The initial objection of Sri Jag- 
jivan Ram to the Kerala poll strategy was belied most 
conspicuously by the almost sweeping success of the 
Congress(R) in the Kerala electoral battle. It is 
therefore necessary to underline the urgency of a clear 
understanding with the forces of the Left. Without 
such allies, the chances of the Indira Congress can 
hardy be described as bright. 

If the Lok Sabha poll is to take place towards the 
end of winter, namely, sometime in February or 
March 1971, then it is fair that Smt Gandhi should 
announce it without delay, for, propriety demands 
that sufficient time is given to all political parites to 
prepare. And if it is to be announced early, there 
is no reason why the dissolution of the present: Lok 
Sabha should be delayed. With the knowledge of 
the coming electoral battle, neither the Congress (R) 
nor its opponents would miss turning the next session 
.of the Lok Sabha into a platform for the election 
campaign, leaving little scope for serious legislative 
business. Rather, it would be better for the progres- 
sive forces if the appeal to the voter starts without 
‘delay once the decision on early poll is taken. The 
tempo of political life will be accelerated as a result, 
and straight forward issues need to be projected 
so that the verdict of the electorate comes out in 
unmistakable terms. 

It is upto Smt Gandhi and her party to realise 
that the time has now come for the Government to 
be armed with a fresh mandate from the electorate. 
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S P Desai, nursing 

ideas of revenge, 
neon to be optimistic about 
rigging up a united front of Reac- 
tion at the Centre as has been 
managed in Uttar Pradesh and 
is being seriously attempted in 
Bihar at the moment; his soul 
will not rest in peace unless the 
reactionary combination of which 
he is the self-appointed spokes- 
man instals him in the Prime 
Mee gaddi at least for a 


y. 

But fate seems to be against 
him. Even in his own rickety 
party there is no unanimity on 
the question of dislodging Smt 
Indira Gandhi by any means 
fair or foul; as for the other 
parties on which he and his fellow- 
crusaders of the Grand Alliance 
project depend for tbe success 
of their scheme, each of them 
has its own ideas about who should 
dominate the show, and the stal- 
warts of the Syndicate are among 
the least likely to be favoured 
for positions of importance in the 
combine that is planned. 

True, the Swatantra Party, 
the Jana Sangh and the BKD 
have shown signs of eagerness 
for the speedy formation of a 
UP-type SVD in Parliament; 
but the leading lights of each of 
these parties are bent upon secur- 
ing for their own respective par- 
ties the leading role in the com- 
bination. The Jana Sangh, for 
example, has a well-organised 
cadre in some parts of the country 
in the shape of the RSS, and 
its leaders believe that the party 
has a religious-cum-political mis- 
sion to fulfil under the guidance 
of Sri Golwalkar; it cannot afford. 
to accept equal status in the 
proposed combination with dis- 
credited old washouts of the 
Syndicate who in terms of appeal 
to the electorate can only be a 
heavy liability. 

The Swatantra Party firmly 
believes that the interests of the 
Big Business houses and feudal 
interests are not safe in any 
but its own hands; but it does not 
have the organisational strength 
to enable it to dictate terms to 
the other partners of the reaction- 
ary combine. Sri Masani no 
doubt fancies himself as the future 
Prime Minister of India, but this 
is a dream that no politician 


either in his own party or outside 
itshares. The party's nonagen- 
arian mentor, whose contribution 
to purposeful political activity in 
the last two decades is close to 
zero, has a limited objective— 
to topple Jawaharlal’s daughter; 
what happens thereafter does not 
appear to concern him unduly. 
If the Swatantra Party is wiped 
out in a future election, Sri 
Rajagopalachari wil no doubt 
become the chief adviser of the 
most reactionary party that man- 
ages to emerge at that time. 

The section of the SSP leader- 
ship which in UP has attached 
itself to the SVD bandwagon 
with much gusto is so unpredic- 
table a quantity that no party 
or combination of parties can 
hope to establish a stable govern- 
ment on the basis of its support. 
These SSP leaders have develop- 
ed a knack of tying themselves 
to the apron-strings of Reaction 
and then howling about their 

“minimum programme"—a pro- 
ceeding whose only effect is to 
embarrass their allies, apart from 
making the SSP itself look utterly 
ridiculous in the public eye. 

In the Syndicate itself, Sri 
Desai may imagine himself to be 
the uncrowned king but the truth 
is that it is full of highly ambitious 
persons at the top whose effort 
will be to put the Sarvochch 
in his place at the appropriate 
time; the way Sri Ram Subhag 
Singh became floor leader, leav- 
ing Sri Desai to be content with 
figurehead status, provided an 
indication of the kind of forces 
at work in the Syndicate. Apart 
from the tussle at the top, there 
has been ample evidence that the 
bosses do not carry the whole of 
the party rank and file with 
them in their project for toppling 
Smt Gandhi and setting up a 
government made up of all 
hues of Reaction ranging from 
Big Business agents to rank 
communalists of the RSS variety. 

While thus at the Centre 
there is nothing to provide hope 
to the Morarjis and $Patils or 
their counterparts in other parties 
of Reaction, even in UP the 
much-advertised SVD is not pro- 
ving to be a viable combination 
capable of being kept together 
for very long. Circumstances, 
including resentment against the 
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Congress (R), have made Sri 
Charan . Singh swallow his noto- 
rious arrogance and play a role 
subservient to Sri C.B. Gupta, 
the. man he. hates. most. 

.-The BKD's participation in 
the SVD is a measure of the 
personal loyalty Sri Charan Singh 
commands in the so-called poli- 
tical party he has put together 
with, odds and ends, rather than 


of any profound understanding - 


of the implications for the future 
of the kind of regime that has 
been conjured up into being with 
the ineffective T.N. Singh ador- 
ning, the top position. In fact, 
the choice of Sri T.N. Singh 
was itself proof. that the parties 
temporarily aligned’ in the SVD 
are incapable of pulling together, 
for it is not without meaning that 
the combination could not find 
one person among the large num- 


ber of State legislators belonging: 


to these parties to head the uneasy 
coalition. 

.. Sti T.N. Singh is. the Ram 
Kishen. of UP, only im a more 
unreal dimension. The new Chief 
Minister is about to. revoke the 
Ordinances issued by Sri Charan 


Singh; it is a bitter pill that the 
BKD supremo has had to swallow, 
but it would. be naive to imagine 
that he does not nurse a deep 
grievance on this score or that 
he is not merely biding his time 
to resort to the kind of stunts 
for which he has in recent years 
become justly famous. 

Also, it must be remembered 
that the SVD in UP could be 
brought into being not because 


‘of the political acumen of the 


parties composing it but chiefly 


because of the ineptitude and 


stupidity of the leadership of the 
Congress(R) in the State. It 
is not for nothing that within the 
UP Congress there is turmoil 
today on the basis of the demand 
for a.total reshuffle of the leader- 
Ship. Once*the Congress(R) in 
UP reorganises itself, it is safe 
to expect radical chamges in the 
political equations in that State; 
and such changes will hardly 
be to the advantage of the parties 
of Reaction which circumstances 
have enabled to rig up the present 
SVD. 

The situation at the Centre 
is vastly different. The. Grand 


Alliance crusaders may find it | 
convenient to forget it, but public 
memory is not so short as not 
to remember the total fiasco 
of the earlier attempt to organise 
a United Front of Reaction in 
Parliament with the aim of top- 
pling the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment. The fate of the ritual 
no-confidence motion in the last 
session of the Lok Sabha is still 
green in memory. The “one- 
point programme” wallahs were 
unable to muster even the votes 
of members of parties publicly 
committed to the Grand Alliance 
project. 

No major new factor has 
entered into the picture; the atti- 
tude of the dominant section of 
the SSP leadership represented 
by Sri Raj Narain and Sri Madhu 
Limaya was no different in the 
past from what it is today. 
Even during the Presidential elec- 
tion the role of this section 
of the SSP was quite dubious 
although the party was openly 
committed to supporting Sri Giri. 

The CPM, after the Kerala 
mid-term poll, may display grea- 
ter truculence than hitherto, but it 
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remains to be seen whether on 
votes involving major policy mat- 
ters this party will plump for an 
opportunist line which can only 
have the effect of throwing fresh 
doubt on its bona fides. 

The Swatantra-Syndicate en- 
deavour to trap the DMK has 
ended in failure; the DMK leader- 
ship has lived down the ugly 
reputation of being guided entirely 
by Sri Rajagopalachari and has 
shown that it has a mind of its 
own. Sri Karunanidhi summed 
up his party’s attitude when 
he declared that the DMK would 
not be party to any attempt to 
topple the present Government 
at the Centre and instal a ,comb- 
ination of parties in office in New 
Delhi and explained that if such a 
development indeed took place 
it would only create confusion 
and chaos at the Centre which 
would harm the country as a 
whole. How many Syndicate 
members wonld be ready to be 
party openly to an entirely oppor- 
tunist combine whose sole purpose 
is to grab office somehow, is also 
a factor that has to be considered. 

The section of the monopoly 
Press which has vigorously cam- 
paigned for a Rightist coalition 
at the Centre has suddenly be- 
come cautious about the pros- 
pect of such a combination 
taking shape. The reality is 
obviously too overwhelming to 
be ignored even by committed 
reactionaries and agents of vested 
interests. The talk is again about 
an "understanding" among these 
parties “from issue to issue". 
It may not be realised in the 
camp of Reaction, but the truth 
is that even in UP the SVD could 
not have come into being but 
for the failure of the Congress 
leadership in the State as well as 
at the Centre. It is nobody’s 
case that the Central leadership, 
for all its inner contradictions 
and pulls and counter-pulls, is 
an effete set-up like the Tripatht- 
Bahuguna combination in UP. 
Therefore, clearly, the chances 
of a “coup” of the type Sri Desai 
and Sri Masani are dreaming of 
are quite remote. This does not 
mean however that there is room 
for complacence. The Union 
Government wil be constantly 
under threat and challenge, and 
it can emerge unscathed with 
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massive support only if firm 
adherence to pledges is ensured. 
The debate on land reforms 
implementation, with Congress 
Chief Ministers adopting an atti- 
tude diametrically opposed to the 
party’s promises and with the 
Working Committee and the 
AICC reiterating at least the 
major premises of radical land re- 
form, has shown that the Central 
leadership’s task is by no means 
easy. 

The Congress may have got 
rid of the deadweight of the 
Syndicate, but it would be un- 
realistic to emagine that it has 
got rid of all agents of rural 
and vested interests. The 
Chief Ministers’ performance 
shows that these in fact are 
well entrenched, while their dis- 
comfiture at the AICC shows 
that building up of popular 
pressure is the only way to make 
them confotm or quit. 

The radical section in the 
Congress was able to assert it- 
self in Kerala with the known 
beneficial results for the State. 
But elsewhere in the country 
this section has not so far been 
very successful, largely because 
of lack of organisation and partly 
because of inability so far to 
establish an equation either with 
the masses or with the progres- 
sive parties outside the Congress. 
Efforts in this direction are in- 
deed afoot, bnt the pace is too 
tardy to make an impact in our 
situation. 

So far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, the Indira Gandhi Govern- 
ment will remain stable to the 
extent that firm radical econo- 


mic measures are undertaken 
one by one in a planned manner; 
the nationalisation of banks and 
the derecognition of the former 
princes have shown this to be 
true. The Left and democratic 
Opposition cannot be taken for 
granted; each of the parties con- 
cerned has made it abundantly 
clear that tbe Government will 
get support on the merits of 
each issue that comes up in 
Parliament. 

While the stability of the 
Union Government is for the 
present not in doubt, it has become 
necessary to consider the need 
for a Government at the Centre 
committed to a forward-looking 
economic and social programme. 
This can be brought about only 
by early elections; but elections 
to the Lok Sabha have necessarily 
to be preceded by an ünderstand- 
ing of the Kerala type among all 
Left and democratic parties. It 
would not really matter which 
personalities or parties are actu- 
ally in Government or not; what 
wil matters is the firm commit- 
ment of a majority in the House 
to a clear-cut programme which 
the Government will have to 
implement faithfully during its 
tenure. This is true of the States 
also, West Bengal being the 
most concrete example at the 
moment. 

And it is to this task that the 
leaders of the Left and democ- 
ratic parties in the country, inclu- 
ding the Congress, must now 
bend their energies. 


C. Narayanaswamy 
October 27 
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Behind 

Peking's 
Present 

Thaw 


A STUDENT OF 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


Ts China turning a new leaf 
in her foreign policy essay? 
This question is today very much 
in the mind of the students of 
Chinese affairs, particularly in 
the context of the noticeable 
resumption of Chinese  diplo- 
matic activity recently in many 
parts of the world. 

It is, however, almost axiom- 
atic Peking's diplomatic  acti- 
vities could not possibly have 
been resumed without certain 
important ^ developments on 
the home front. For, after 
all, Peking’s angry postures be- 
fore friends and adversaries alike, 
synchronised with the stepping 
up of a rigorous line on the 
happenings at home on the part 
of the authorities. The climax 
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was, of course, reached. with the 
Cultural Revolution. ` 

It would, therefore, be use- 
ful to find out whether the Cul- 
tural Revolution in China is 
really over; for the thaw could 
not possibly set in without corres- 
ponding relaxing of muscles on 
the part of Mao and. his lieuten- 
ants. And no relaxation would 
really be possible without the 
ending of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion itself. 

As early as January 1969, 
the Red Flag and People’s Daily 
claimed that the Cultural Re- 
volution “has gained great and 
resolute — victory". | However, 
three months later, Mao himself 
pointed out that “we cannot 
speak of final victory. Neither 
can we speak of it in the coming 
decades.  *Iheerash statement 
about the final victory of the 
revolution in our,country is 
erroneous and does not Corres- 
pond to facts". 

About the same time, Lin 
Piao's mouthpiece, the daily Tse- 
fantsyun Bao quoted Mao of 
having said: “The current 
Great Proletarian Cultural Re- 
volution is carried out for the 
first time. In the future it will 
be carried out many times.” 
Lin Piao quite frankly spoke about 
the need for purge and it became 
clear later that it did not take 
much imagination on the part 
of the Red Guards to attach the 
label of counter-revolutionary to 
anybody. 

The spell of Mao worship 
at the time was so overpowering 
that the Rector of the Chiao- 
tung University, P’eng K’ang, 
was branded as counter-revolu- 
tionary simply for the statement 
“that if a man cannot climb a 
pole, and another man will read 
him a quotation from Mao Tse- 
tung, he will not be able to climb 
the pole anyway". 

Ín contrast, only about a year 
before, the former Editor of 
Peking People's Daily, Teng To, 
wrote: “In the past we often 
placed on a par Marxism-Leni- 
nism and the ideas of Mao Tse- 
tung. Chairman Mao would not 
agree to it. He would never 
allow anyone to extol him and 
whenever in an article mention 
was made of learning from the 
works of Chairman Mao or the 
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application of his ideas, he would 
invariably delete these phrases. 
This demonstrates the modesty 
of Chairman Mao." Teng To, 
of course, was dislodged during 
the Cultural Revolution. 

While watching the Red 
Guards easily branding as coun- 
ter-revolutionaries the writers, 
scientists, artists, political figures 
and statesmen, observers correc- 
tly pointed out that the purge 
has a totalitarian character and 
it is led by a small group of people 
especially close to Mao Tse- 
tung. Later, Mao Tse-tung him- 
self said that there was a time 
when the majority in the Central 
Committee sided with Liu Shao- 
chi and Teng Hsiao-Ping. 

In order to overcome the 
resistance of Liu-Teng, Mao Tse- 
tung at the beginning wanted to 
create the impression that the 
Cultural Revolution was spear- 
headed exclusively against the de- 
intellipentsia: writers, 
journalists, film workers, pro- 
fessorial and teaching staff. This 
opinion found confirmation also 
in the words of Deputy Prime. 
Minister Chen Yi who said in 
the summer of 1966: "We are 
trying to destroy the class of 
intelligentsia. And there is no- 
thing left for the intelligentsia 
except reconcile with its destruc- 
tion". 

However, as Kang Sheng put 
it, it was but “a stage of pre- 
paration and beginning. The most 
prominent figures pursuing a 
capitalist way of development 
and holding power in the party 
were not yet exposed openly or 
criticised openly by the people. 
They could still use the usurped 
power to resist the proletarian 
revolutionary line of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and undermine 
the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution". 

The Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China 
has insisted that the Cultural 
Revolution should be guided by 
the Party. Ten days after the 
adoption of the Decision on 
August 8, 1966, the Red Guards 
appeared on the scene and at- 
tacked all the headquarters of 
the party committees, starting 
from the Central Committee and 
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Loxamanya Balagangadhar Tilak 

declared, “Swaraj is my 
birthright.” Swaraj was the ideal 
of the Indian National Congress 
since the inception of the organi- 
sation, 

Among those who worked out 
to a perfection the ideal of Swaraj, 
those of Deshabandhu Chittaran- 
jan Das, whose birth centenary 
is being celebrated all over India 
on November 5, and Mahatma 
Gandhi, stand out. They gave 
Swaraj its practica) shape and 
translated the concept into the 
realms of practical politics. 

According to Deshabandhu, 
Swaraj was indefinable and was 
not to be confused with any 
particular system of government. 
There was a gulf of difference 
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between Gandhij's concept of 
Swaraj and that of Chittaranjan. 

Swaraj, according to Chit- 
taranjan, was the natural expre- 
ssion of the national mind. The 
full outward expression of that 
mind covered, and must nece- 
ssarily cover, the whole history of 
a nation. Swaraj began when 
the true development of a nation 
began, because Swaraj was the 
expression of the national mind. 
The question of nationalism, 
therefore, Iooked at from another 
point of view, was the same 
question as that of Swaraj. 

“The question of all questions 
in India today is the attainment 
of Swaraj," he declared. in 1922, 
and it remained true even today. 
"I want Swaraj I want my 
liberty. I ameprepared to fight. 
I have not been a coward at 
any time in my life. I am pre- 
pared to Jay down my life. Begin 
today, test me and I shall prove 
if I cannot come to your stan- 
dard," Chittaranjan said once. 

Chittaranjan, whose associa- 
tion with the Indian National 
Congress lasted for five years 
only, was a statesman who wanted 
to lead the people of India on the 
road to Swaraj, away from the 
quagmire of metaphysical dis- 
quisitions and impotent hero 
worship. He rallied round him 
the most progressive elements 
of India under the banner of his 
Swaraj Party. He godfathered 
Sri Aurobindo and Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose, and baptised them in 
the art of bloodbath for the 
purification of the soul of India. 

Gandhiji’s concept of Swaraj 
was: "Government of India by 
the consent of the people as 
ascertained by the largest number 
of the adult population, male or 
female, native born or domiciled, 
who have contributed by manual 
labour to the service of the State 
and who bave taken the trouble 
of having their names registered 
as voters." Gandhijiseems to have 
equated Swaraj with parliamentary 
democracy based on universal 
adult franchise as enshrined in 
the Constitution of India. 

The Mahatma believed that 
the government over self was the 
truest Swaraj and in this sense 
it was synonymous with moksha 
or salvation. Swaraj of a people 
meant the sum total of the Swaraj 


(self-rule) of individuals. 

On the contrary, Chittaran- 
jan's philosophy of Swaraj was 
that it was not to be confused 
with any particular system of 
government. He was firmly con- 
vinced that a parliamentary gov- 
ernment was not a government 
by the people and for the people. 
“No system of government which 
is not for the people and by the 
people, can ever be regarded as 
the foundation of Swaraj,” he 
explained. In Swaraj, the natio- 
nal mind must express itself, the 
full outward expression covering 
the whole history of a nation. 

Chittaranjan believed that 
whatever obstacles there might be 
in the path of Swaraj, either of 
the individual or of the nation, 
or humanity at large, these ob- 
stacles must be removed by the 
individual if he desired his free- 
dom, by the nation if that nation 
desired to fulfil itself, by all the 
nations of the world if the cause 
of humanity was to prosper. 

He was a rebel and was pre- 
pared to rebel against the Cong- 
ress or any institution in India, 
if he felt that the realisation of 
the demand of Swaraj made it 
necessary. 

Gandhiji’s idea of purna Swa- 
raj approximated to Desha- 
bandhu's concept of Swaraj. 
Purna Swaraj meant full economic 
freedom for the toiling millions. 
“It is no unholy alliance with 
any interest for their exploita- 
tion." Gandhiji made it clear 
that Swaraj of his dream was not 
purna Swaraj unless the basic 
amenities of human life were not 
within the reach of the poorest. 

"The Swaraj of my dream is 
the poor man's Swaraj. The 
necessaries of life should be en- 
joyed by you in common with 
those enjoyed by the princes and 
the monied men. But that dogs 
not mean that yon should have 
palaces like theirs. They are 
not necessary for happiness. 
You or I would be lost in them. 
But, you ought to get all the ordi- 
nary amenities of life that a rich 
man enjoys. I have not the 
slightest doubt that Swaraj is not 
purna Swaraj until these ameni- 
ties are guaranteed." His no- 
tion of purna Swaraj was not 
isolated independence, but healthy 
and dignified inter-dependence. 
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Chittaranjan subscribed to 
Gandhiji’s comprehensiveness of 
Swaraj. The Swaraj of Gandhi- 
js dream.recognised no race or 
religious distinction. Nor was 
it to.be the monopoly of the better. 
persons, nor yet.of monied men. 
Swaraj was.to be for all, including 


the. former, . but emphatically in-^ 


cluding. the maimed, the blind, 
the. starving, toiling millions. 

Deshabandhu also. did. not 
want SWwaraj:for the satisfaction 
of only the. middlé. classes. He 
wanted Swaraj. for the masses, 
not for the classes. He found 
no. logic in the belief that the 
middle. -class must win Swaraj 
for the masses and he did not 
believe in the possibility of any. 
clåss movement being ever con- 
verted into. a movement for Swa- 
Taj.. 

The. concentration of power. 
in.the.hands-of the middle class. 
only substituted white. bureau- 
cracy for Indian bureaucracy of' 
the masses. Chittaranjan’s con- 
cept of Swaraj was inconsistent 
with the existence of a bureau- 
cracy. Power-hungry bourge- 
oisie was the brain trust behind 
every revolution in the West. 
Chittaranjan desired to avoid. the 
repetition of that chapter of 
Eüropean history. 

It was for-India to show light: 
to. the world—Swaraj, of’ non- 
violence and Swaraj by the people.. 
“My idea of-Swaraj, will never be 
satisfied unless the. people. coope- 
rate with us in its.attainment.” 


Village Councils 


The workers and peasants in 
India were, and still are, more 
eager to:attain Swaraj than the 
so-called’ middlé and educated. 
classes. Chittaranjan considered 
anything that strengthened the 
national cause, anything that 
supported the masses of India, 
as much a matter of Swaraj as 
any other item of workthe Cong- 
ress had.in.mind. He. believed that 
real Swaraj. could only be attained 
by vesting the power of govern- 
ment in village.councils.. Gandhi- 
ji’s scheme of. Swaraj envisaged 
every village. to be a model re- 
public with its own band’ of ele- 
cted village guards and elected 
Panchayat. 

There was a gulf of difference 
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between Swaraj and independence. 
Chittaranjan gave a connotation 
to independence which was nar- 
rower than that of Swaraj. To 
him independence was the ne- 
gative of dependence; by itself 
it.gave no positive ideal. Inde- 
pendence was not inconsistent 
with Swaraj. But: what was 
necessary: was not mere inde- 
pendence, but the. establishment 
of Swaraj. 

"India may be independent 
tomorrow, but that-will not nec- 
essarily give us. what I under- 
stand by Swaraj," he explained 
in 1925. He. considered it a 
mockery of Swaraj if we did not 
consolidate the many apparen- 
tly conflicting. elements which go 
to make-the Indian nation. The 
work. of conSolid&tion- was a 
long process, a. weary’ process, 
but without.this no Swaraj was 
possible, he explained. 

Moreover, independence, ac: 
cording to: him, did not imply 
order, which was the essence of 
Swaraj. “To my: mind, Swaraj 
implies, firstly, that we must have 


the freedom of working out the: 


consolidation of the diverse ele- 
ments of the Indian people; 
secondly,. we must proceed with 
this work: on national lines—not 
going back two thousand years 
ago, but going forward in the light 
and in the spirit of our national 
genius and temperament." 
Chittaranjan was: in favour 
of fixing the ideal for our struggle 
for. freedom as: Swaraj and not 
mere independence. He did not 
like “Home Rule” or "Self- 
Government” as they ‘were -nar- 
rower in scope compared to Swa- 
taj and’ they: had: the: stigma of 
‘rule’ attached. 


through non-violence. 
Gandhiji declared that violent 
means would: give violent Swa- 


taj.. That would be a menace- 


to the world and India herself. 
Swaraj established by non-violent 
means. would. be. different in kind 
from the Swaraj that could be 
esablished by armed rebellion. 
Gandhiji: tried to demonstrate 
that real. Swaraj would come not 
by the acquisition of power by a 
few but by the acquisition of the 
capacity by all to resist authority 
when abused. 

Deshabandhu believed that 


to them. The- 
attainment of: Swaraj was to be- 


Swaraj could. not be. attained: 
without non-violent non-coopera- 
tion and a programme of non- 
violent non-cooperation could be 
the only effective basis of unity 
of outlook and action between. 
the Hindus and Muslims. No 
work in this country in the 
attainment.of.Swaraj was possi- 
ble, he. declared, withont the 
hearty cooperation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. He believed that 
non-violence might, but violence. 
would never, bring about"Swaraj. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity 


Tlie Hindu-Muslim unity was. 
essential for the attainment of 
independence, Deshabandhu fore- 
saw long ago. He formulated 
the Hindu-Muslim Pact to pro- 
mote permanent peace between 
thetwo communities. The Bengal 
Pact was repudiated by the Cong- 
ress later, and this repudiation 
was one of the factors that led 
to increasing discord between the 
Hindus and Muslims, culminating 
in the partition of the country. 

In his Presidential address at 
the Gaya session of the Congress 
in December 1922, he said: “So 
far as the Hindus and the Moha- 
medans are concerned, there 
should be a clear and emphatic 
confirmation of what is known 
as the Lucknow Compact, and 
along with that there should be 
an emphatic recognition of each 
other's rights, and each should 


be prepared to undergo some 


kind ofsacrifice in favour of the 
other." 

The Council entry was. the 
bone of contention between 
Gandhiji and dissidents headed by: 
Chittaranjan; Maulana and Saro- 
jini- Naidu. They considered it: 
useless to boycott the Councils 
and remain aloof. On the-con- 
trary, they thought; it was to 
their advantage to occupy as 
many seats as possible. 

As am ardent protagonist of 
Council entry, Deshabandhnu, im 
supporting the: measure: in the 
special session of the Congress 
held in: Delhi in September. 1923, 
said: “What are these: Councils 
and what are these legislatures? 
Things of falsehood. Must. we 
not remove them? Mahatma 
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T= Warananagar cooperative sugar factory, 

.another prosperous unit in Kolhapur district, 
. has something to be proud of—to have directly con- 

. tributed to the, prosperity of this once barren region. 
It has.come up in competition against. the .private 
sugar. factories. 

.Registered as a cooperative 15 years ago, its 
‘factory has been crushing sugar for twelve seasons 
now. The idea of setting up a cooperative sugar 
. facory was born out of the then prevailing economic 
‘distress of the. cane cultivators. Those among them 
who produced “gur”? (jaggery) suffered heavy losses 
"due to.price fluctuations. Others, who sold their 
-cane.to the private sugar mills, found themselves .at 
the mercy. of the millowners with regard to both the 
quantum of sugarcane purchased as well as price. It 
was then that Sri V.A. Kore, himself a progressive 
. farmer, got together a: band of social workers to set 
up this. Rs 15 crore project. 

The difficulties faced by them at the initial stages 
were enormous. For one thing, if the apathy ot 
the farmers themselves to adopt any new idea could 
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be broken down by patient persuasion, lack of funds 
and the rather low yield from their holdings came 
in the way of inducing them to opt for a "promise 
of prosperity" through the setting up of a cooperative 


.sugar factory. Even when the liberal credit policies 


of the Maharashtra Government and the Maharashtra 
Cooperative Bank came to their aid, Sri-Kore and 
his associates were not assured of the individual 


. farmer's support that was needed for bringing a coope- 


tative society into beng. The cooperative Bank’s 
advance of Rs 500 for purchase of cooperative society 
shares were not available for the farners of Warana- 
nagar because they were not considered credit- 
worthy. It must go to his credit that he did not give 
up and his persistence did impart that amount of 
enthusiasm in his colleagues which helped to trans- 
form this “dream” into a reality. The factory was 


„eventually commissioned on November 1, 1959, by 


Sri Y.B. Chavan, the then Chief Minister of Maha- 
rashtra and now Union Minister for Finance. 
Compared to the Panchaganga cooperative sugar 
factory at Ichalkaranji, the one at Warananagar has 
come up with a wider base. Of its total eight-thou- 
sand and-odd shares, 7,259 are held by 4,835 cane- 
growing members, 127 by 32 cooperative societies, 
32 by 28 individnals, and the rest of 600 shares by the 
State Government. The factory has command over 
13,000 acres of sugarcane per season, with a crushing 
capacity of 1,500 tonnes per day, which is to be ex- 
panded to 2,000 tonnes by the end of this year. One 
of the. important factors*contribnting to the growth 


of this cooperative has been its constant effort to 


help the members to increase their sugarcane yield 
throngh modern and scientific cultivating practices. 
The most outstanding feature of the Warananager 
cooperative today is not its sugar factory, though it 
still remains the motive force of all activities here, 
but a Rs 40-lakh residential school-college complex. 
In both the school and the college, the students are 
receiving education not only in arts, commerce and 
science, but also in training themselves up to become 
“useful citizens". The well-equipped science de- 
partments. in the college is in no way inferior to a 


: similar institution in any city in Maharashtra, having 


also the services of devoted teachers. In fact, the edu- 
cational complex is the most important part of, what 
is called in this area, ‘‘the mission of life” of Sri Kore, 
who is more commonly known as Tatyasaheb Kore. 
Besides the educational complex, the sugar factory 
cooperative has sponsored a modern poultry farm of 
16,000 birds, of which half are layers. The State 
Government has contributed Rs 3 lakhs to the share 
capital of the poultry cooperative, which is selling 
6,000 eggs per day to the Government poultry mark- 


. eting unit. It has also introduced. a Poultry Insurance 


Fund as a safeguard against possible losses due to 
common poultry diseases and other hazards, 

Another unit is a cooperative dairy project with.a 
capital of Rs 25 lakhs. The dairy is sponsored by the 
factory itself in order to help the seasonally irrigated 
landowners who were not hitherto benefitted by it. 
The.cooperative has a proposal to set up a distillery 
to utilise the molasses which is otherwise going waste 
at present. 

The Warana river .which flows alongside has 
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water for only nine months in a year. Most of the 
eultivators have been dry farmers, but now a large 
number of them are making use of lift-irrigation. 
The State Government has a proposal before it to 
construct a dam across the Warana river which will 
directly benefit the cultivators. 

The impact of the diverse activities of the sugar 
factory cooperative has been a visible change in the 
living conditions of its members. Today, quite a 
number of them have built their houses, some of 
them even own a tractor or a truck each. 

The most prosperous cooperative sugar factory 

. in the region is the one situated at Sangli. A. unique 
feature of this cooperative is that compared to others 
which grew around an abundant sugarcane culti- 
vation in tbeir respective areas, it generated the desire 
among the cultivators to grow sugarcane in place of 
food and other crops. When the cooperative started 
taking shape, roughly 500 acres were under sugar- 
cane. The present cane area under the charge of the 
factory stands around 22,500 acres with an average 

‘recovery from 11 to. 11.94 per cent. Previously aver- 
age yield stood at 15 to 20 tonnes per acre, but today 
with the technical guidance and expert advice provided 
by the factory the sugarcane yield has shot up to 38 
to 39 tonnes per acre. The factory has initiated 54 

_ lift irrigation schemes with an investment of about 
Rs 40 lakhs bringing about 20,000 acres of land under 
irrigation on the banks of a number of rivers in the 
area. The factory has completed 12 working seasons. 

The owned funds of this 8,000 member coopera- 
tive sugar factory amount to Rs 2.95 crores, inclu- 
ding reserves and share capital, of which the State 
Government owns only Rs 9 lakhs. Besides, the 
factory has collected fixed, development and non- 
refundable deposits to the tune of Rs 2.53 crores. 
Thus, the total local capital of the members amounts 
Rs-5.48 crores, in which the Government participa- 
tion is of the order of a mere 1.6 per cent. 

: The factory crushed six lakh tonnes of sugarcane 
‘of the members this year. At an average price of 
Rs 83 per tonne of sugarcane, the lowest this year, the 

members’ receipt would be around Rs 5 crores. The 
crushing capacity of the factory is to be expanded 
from. the present 3,000 tonnes per day, the biggest 
‘in Maharashtra, to 5,000 tonnes per day by May 
next year, which, it is clained, make this cooperative 
sugar factory the biggest not only in India but also 

. Asia. It produced about 6,00,000 bags of sugar 

; this "years. 

It has sponsored and activated about 20 coopera- 

tive ojl mills and a solvent extraction plant. How- 
ever, owing to the heavy market fluctuations in the 

. prices of groundnut and oil, these cooperatives had 
to suffer heavy losses. So, the State Government 

'was persuaded to provide “margin” money to these 
institutions to enable the financing banks to provide 

working capital for them to exist and function. 
. This timely help came through the efforts of the 
- chairman of the sugar factory cooperative, Sri Vasant- 
rao Dada Patil. ` Sri Patil, one of the pioneers of the 
cooperative movement in Maharashtra since In- 
dependence, is also the Chairman of the Apex Co- 
operative Bank, Member of the Maharashtra Legisla- 
tive Council, and President of the Maharashtra Pra- 
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desh Congress. It was again because of his efforts 
that the State Government has recent]y announced 
monopoly procurement schemes for groundnut, cotton 
and pulses, in addition to foodgrains. 

The distillery sponsored by the sugar factory coop- 
erative is already producing potable liquor like gin 
and rum, and hopes soon to market whiskey. It has 
also sponsored an industrial estate where small-scale 
industrialists in the area around have come together. 
But it is still in. its infant state and. does not yet present 
a picture of bustle aud activities which its sponsors 
desired. 

The Sangli sugar factory cooperative has also 
taken the initiative, along with three others, to spon- 
sor a Rs 16-crore plant to produce newsprint from 
bagasse to go into production by 1972-73. 

A cooperative marketing society at Rukadi, in 
Kolhapur district, is functioning not only as the mark- 
eting agent for tbe products of its members, mostly 
gur, but also supplies them required inputs like ferti- 
lizers. It runs a granulated fertilizer plant with a 
production capacity of 30,000-35,000 tonnes per year. 
Its total income from the factory amounted to over 
Rs 5.57 lakhs and. net profit to over Rs 2.37 lakhs. 

A cooperative engineering society, assembling 
diesel and electrical pumpsets, however presented a 
somewhat different picture from the general run of 
prosperity enjoyed by the cooperative societies in 
this region. It is unable to market its pumpsets through 
the apex cooperative marketing society and has been 
forced to take the help of a private sector company 
to look after its sales. According to some of the 
leading figures of this cooperative, theirs was the 
“case of maximum non-cooperation in the coopera- 
tive movement”. It was alleged that the relatives of 
the board of the apex marketing society had been 
engaged by private firms to sell their pumpsets to 
the farmers in this area, and this particular coopera- 
tive had been blackballed. But some others counter- 
charged that this was no cooperative in the proper 
sense, since its members who were already producers 
of pumpsets, had put this “show” to secure for them- 
selves the advantages accruing to cooperatives. 

Yet, perhaps the most remarkable example of 
cooperative prosperity shown to the visiting journal- 
ists was that presented by the Mahatma Jotirao 
phule service cooperative, functioning within the 
municipal limits of Kolhapur city. Its main activities 
include loans to members in kind and cash, lift- 
irrigation scheme, running of wholesale grain shops, 
sale of cloth and sale and purchase of jaggery. Bet- 
ween 1966-67 and 1969-70, its membership has in- 
creased. from 752 to 775, but its reserve and other 
funds have increased from Rs 1,42,499 to Rs 2,33,097, 
Its crowing plory is the purchase of the Shalini Palace 
from the Maharaja of Kolhapur for setting up a mod- 
ern cooperative hospital. According to its Managing 
Director, Sri S.S. Bondre, MLA from Karvir in this 
district, the society had paid Rs 20 lakhs for the- 
palace. i 

No wonder, the cooperative business is becoming 
an extremely attractive proposition for all who have 
something to invest as share money. 


(To be continued) 
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KRANTI SEN 


(Q cross 30 wil mark the 
veritable end ofan era in 
Assam—the Chaliha era. On 
that day the Congres MLAs 
will elect a new leader in place 
of Sri Bimala Prasad Chaliha 
who is laying down the office 
of Chief Minister on grounds 
of continued ill health. On Nove- 
mber 2, the new Cabinet will be 
sworn in and on November 9, 
.the winter session of the State 
Assembly will begin. 
, Sri Chaliha remained Chief 
‘Minister for thirteen long years 
„at a stretch—a creditable record 
for any politician, the more so for 
„one in a border State like Assam 
where diversities of race, religion, 
culture and language have yet to 
find a harmonious unity.. 
` He started with an enormou 
fund of goodwill. The circums- 
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tances in which Sri Bishnuram 
Medhi had to be removed from 
the same post made it impera- 


.tive that his successor should be 


liberal in outlook, broad in vision 
and sympathetic to the urges and 
aspirations of various minority 
groups, so that he might create 


.the necessary goodwill to succeed. 


It was in the fitness of things 
that Sri Chaliha was first elected 
to the Assembly through a bye- 
election from .the Badarpur con- 
stituency in Cachar district where 
Bengalees and Muslims consti- 


tuted the electorate. It gave 
him the nickname “Badar-uddin 
Chaliha". 


His catholicity and apprecia- 
tion of the hill people's political 
demands enabled him to handle 
the Naga problem deftly. It 
was primarilyedue *to his farsight 
and persuasiveness that the Naga 
Hills district of Assam became 
the separate Nagaland State in 
1963 and a popular ministry 
took office. 

It was a decisive moment for 

both Assam and Nagaland, for 
it knocked out the political basis 
of the secessionist movement led 
by Phizo and paved the way for 
good relations between the parent 
State and the new-born child. 
.Today, the Naga Underground 
is all but a spent force and the 
.Assamese and the Nagas have 
forgotten the bitterness of the 
past. . 
The esteem in which the Nagas 
held Sri Chaliha and the trust 
they repose in him can be gauged 
from the fact that the Under- 
ground Naga leader Kughato 
Sukhai once told a journalist that 
the day peace returned to Naga- 
land, “we will install Sri 
Chaliha's bust in the heart of 
Kohima”. : 
' Seven, years later, the same 
sympathy and understanding for 
the hill people helped him to 
accommodate the autonomy de- 
mand of the Khasi and Garo 
people within the body politic 
of Assam—again, without any 
bitterness between the hills and 
the plains. 

His fearlessness and sang- 
Jroid in face of danger is well 
known. For example, when the 
Chinese Army reached the Foot- 
hills near Tezpur, panic gripped 
the bureaucrats and the army 


brass-hats alike. Tezpur was eva- 


. cuated in a hurry, and its Deputy 


Commissioner was among the 
first to flee. 

At Gauhati, panicky army 
officers wanted to blow up the 
Seraighat bridge, the only rail- 
cum-road link across the Brahma- 
putra. Sri Chaliha opposed it 
firmly. “Nothing doing," he said. 
His cool courage saved the day. 
The plan was abandoned. 

Such a man would be difficult 
to be replaced any day. In 
Sri Chaliha's case, there can be 
no replacement, although there 
will be a successor. Other Cong- 
ress leaders are pigmies com- 
pared to him. They lack his 
qualities and stature. 

To begin with, Sri Chaliha’s 
exit will widen the rift between 
the two groups in the Assam 
Congress—the conservatives and 
the progressives. What impact 
it will have on the larger political 
life of the State will depend 
largely on how the Congress 
will resolve—or fail to resolve— 
the preblem of keeping two 


ideologically different groups 
within the same party. 
Assam Congress has the 


dubious distinction of maintain- 
ing its “unity” in face of the ideo- 
logical differences that led to the 
Congress split last year. In other 
words, the conservatives who 
should have gone over to the 
Syndicate, have managed to re- 
main within the party and are 
coexisting, though not peacefully, 
with those who want to trans- 
form the Congress into an instru- 
ment of social change under 
Smt Gandhi’s leadership. 

(The Syndicate did open its 
Assam branch some time ago. 
But it has found a very small 
clientele: its potential customers 
are all within the Pradesh Cong- 
ress. The Syndicate Ad Hoc 
Committee President, Sri Rajen 
Barua, himself came back to 
the Congress a few days ago.) 

The logic of such a situation 
is a silent war of attrition behind 
the facade of so-called ‘“unity’— 
and that is exactly what is going 


on. 

Sri Chaliha's deputy in the 
Congress Legislature Party and 
Revenue Minister, Sri Mahendra 
Mohan Choudhury, is the leader 
of the conservative group, while 
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Pradesh Congress President, Sri 

Bijoy Chandra Bhagwati, and 

Vice-President, Sri Sarat Chandra 

Sinha, lead the Prime Minister's 

supporters. They- are the official 
onp. 

Sri Choudhury’s misfortune 
is that throughout his political 
career he has taken the wrong 
decisions at the right moment and 
always found himself in the wrong 
company. Thirteen years ago, 
when the then Chief Minister 
Sri Bishnuram Medhi was ousted, 
Sri Choudhury could have succe- 
eded him with little difficulty. He 
vacillated and ultimately helped 
the relatively unknown Sri Chaliha 
to come to power. Since then, 
he has been impatiently kicking 
his heels under Sri Chaliha’s 
shadow. 


Grievous Miscalculation 


When the Congress crisis 
developed, he identified himself 
with the Syndicate—both because 
of his "spiritual" affinity with the 
reactionary party bosses, and 
because he calculated that the 
bosses would be able to throw 
Smt Gandhi out of the party 
and power. It proved a grievous 
miscalculation. 

He and his lieutenants carried 
on a tirade against Smt Gandhi 
and in. a moment of great indis- 
cretion which he must have 
regretted later, he informed her 
that she could not expect him 
to support her or to join "her" 
Congress. When Congress legis- 
lators and AICC members were 
sending letters to the Election 
Commission pledging their sup- 
port to the Congress, Sri Chou- 
dhury and his followers did not 
do so. 

It was only when Sri Chaliha 
wanted to retire in January this 
year after a setback to his health, 
that Sri Choudhury realized his 
mistake. As the Deputy Leader 
of the CLP he should have suc- 
ceeded Sri Chaliha as a matter 
of course, But he had success- 


fully queered the pitch for him- 
self 


As a last minute bid to save 
the.situation, he and his men 
signed the Congress pledge. and 
an emissary was sent post-haste 
to Delhi to deposit the pledge 
forms at the Windsor Place. 
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But nobody was taken in by the 
denouement. 

From the official group Sri 
Bhagwati (then a member of 
the Lok.Sabha) announced he 
would contest Sri Choudhury. 
The latter: replied -by getting a 
resolution passed by the CLP 
that it would oppose the claim of 
an “outsider” for leadership. Sri 
Bhagwati resigned from the Lok 
Sabha and got himsélf elected 
to the Assembly through a bye- 
election to be an "insider". 

For the first time the official 
group seemed prepared for a 
showdown. The party came to 
the verge of a split. It was not 
difficult to foresee the .impact 
of split in the Assembly where 
the Congress had a small majority 
of 44. Twenjy-three out of 
seventy-three Congress MLAs 
voting against could bring down 
the Government. j 

Like the Congress, the Oppo- 
sition was also divided, but both 
the sides wanted the split. The 
Left Opposition led by the CPI 
wanted it so that Congress mono- 
poly of power could be broken 
and the progressive section within 
the Congress was forced to de- 
pend on them. But the other 
Opposition represented by the 
regional People’s Democratic 
Party, wanted it so that it could 
share power with the Choudhury 
faction. Certain personal equa- 
tions had already been worked 
out between the PDP leadership 
and Sri Choudhury. 


Mythical Stability 


So, Sri Chaliha was persuaded 
by the High Command to with- 
draw his resignation “in view of 
his greatly improved health”, 
and the pro-Syndicate group was 
allowed to remain within the 
party to -maintain a make-believe 
“unity” anda mythical“stability”. 

But Sri Choudhury knew, as 
did all others, that Sri Chaliha’s 
health had not improved: it 
was deteriorating. The difficult 
choice had been put off for the 
time being but had to be made. 
Deputising for the Chief Minis- 
ter, Sri Choudhury used his 
power to consolidate his position. 
He built up the majority within 
the CLP : which he previously 
lacked. 


party ranks. 


At this time, he raised the 
Naxalite bogey to suppress the 
peasant movements in the country- 
side. He conjured up a Naxalite 
conspiracy to start a "liberation 
war" in eastern India. A.-large 
number of villagers were arrested 
on suspicion, but nothing could 
be proved against them. 

He tried to revive the Preven- 
tive Detention Act in the State 
which had earlier lapsed. This 
was foiled by the MLAs of the 
official group who told -him 
plainly that’ they would vote 
against the Bill if it was intro- 
duced in the House. 

At about the same time, liis 
friend, Finance Minister -K.P. Tri- 
pathy, issued an executive order 
raising the premium for conver- 
ting an annual patta land to a 
periodic settlement from Rs 5 
to Rs 50. Sri Tripathy hoped 
to fleece the rural people to the 
tune of Rs 250 crores by this 
method. 


Ideological Struggle 


The official group condemned 
the step. They moved a resolu- 
tion in the PCC executive asking 
the Government to revoke the 
order—and got it passed. It 
was a new thing in the history of 
Assam Congress. (Sri Tripathy, 
however, ignored the party direc- 
tive. The order was not with- 
drawn.) 

Some others in the official 
or pro-PM group, like Sri Sarat 
Chandra Sinha, got busy ex- 
plaining the ideological content 
of the inner-party struggle to the 
Looking beyond the 
immediate losses and gains vis-a-' 
vis the rival faction, they wanted 


ta depend on the general workers 


at the lowest levels of the party, 
who understood and supported 
the Congress programme, rather 
than on the MLAs at the top 
with their constantly changing 
group loyalties. 

They claim to have succeeded 
in winning back the youth ‘to 


‘the party to a great extent during 


this year’s membership drive. 
The Choudhury group was rather 
indifferent to enrolment of mem- 
bers. They were too busy trying 
to pressurise Sri Chaliha into an 


‘(Continued on page 42) 
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ALIGARH UNIVERSITY 


Secularism 
on. 
Trial 


M. SALEEM KIDWAI 


TT Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity occupies a unique and 
very important position among 
the existing seventy-four univer- 
sities of India. It is one of the 
mast sensitive.spots of the country 
and is looked upon with mixed 
feelings of hope and fear. 

To its ardent supporters, its 
existence is a living proof that 
India is a secular state in word 
and deed; while to a section of 
its critics, the university is a 
breeding ground for communa- 
lism and is rearing Pakistani 
agents. 

At a time when a Bill to amend 
further the AMU Act is on the 
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anvil, it becomes imperative to 
make a dispassionate and realis- 
tic analysis of the important ques- 
tions regarding the "special chara- 
cter" of the Aligarh University 
and ‘the aims and ideals that 
inspired. its founders. 

The MAO College (and later 
on the Muslim University). was 
founded by Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan who was a great and far- 
sighted personality. He was 
born at a time when the problem 
of educational backwardness was 
much more acute amongst the 
Muslims than amongst the Hin- 
dus, because the Muslims had 
refused to move with the times 
and had remained wedded to 
old modes of thought and be- 
haviour. 

Sir Syed realised that the 
backwardness *of the Muslims 
in modern education was injuri- 
ous to the-interest of the Indian 
nation as a whole. He rightly 
felt that the progress of the 
country as a whole was not possi- 
ble withont proper advancement 
of Muslims who formed an 
important part of the country's 
population, ` 

Thus, he decided to estab- 
lish the MAO College to introduce 
and propagate Western science 
and learning among the Muslims. 
The College was meant basically, 
though not exclusively, for the 
educational and cultural uplift 
and enlightment of Muslims. 

Jawaharlal  Nehrws com- 
ments in this regard are worth 
recalling. In his autobiography, 
Jawaharlal acknowledged the 
soundness of Sir Syed’s efforts. 

“Sir Syed’s decision to con- 
centrate on Western education 
for Muslims was undoubtedly a 
right one. Without that they 
could not have played any effective 
part in the building of Indian 
nationalism of the new type, and 
they would have been doomed to 
play second fiddle to the Hindus 
with their better education and 
far stronger economic position. 
T Sir Syed's activities, there- 
fore, although seemingly very 
moderate, were in the right re- 
volutionary direction." 

Though founded for the 
Muslims, as its name “Moham- 
medan Anglo-Oriental College" 


"An Autobiography, Jawaharlal 
Nehru; New Delhi; 1962, p 462. 





indicates, the doors of the College 
were kept open to the students 
of all religions and creeds. It 
always welcomed the Hindus and 
other non-Muslims. It is interes- 
ting to note that the first graduate 
from the MAO College was a 
non-Muslim. 

Sir Syed never desired to 
reform Muslims on communal 
grounds, He never liked com- 
munalism. There is ample evi- 
dence to prove that Sir Syed was 
always tolerant, liberal and non- 
communal. He was opposed to 
the two-nation theory which the 
Muslim League presented later, 
He repeatedly condemned com- 
munalism in very bold and un- 
equivocal words. In support of 
this contention the words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru could again 
be quoted. 

In his Discovery of India, 
Nehru had said for Sir Syed: 
“He (Sir Syed) was in no way 
anti-Hindu or communally separ- 
atist. Repeatedly he emphasised 
that religions differences should 
have no political or national 
significance."? 

Sir Syed had a clear-cut plan 
from the very ontset. He wished 
to make the MAO College a 
residentia! college and  after- 
wards to transform it into a 
university on the pattern of the 
great universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. After a few years 
of Sir Syed's death, his dream 
became a reality. 

Prominent Muslims, under the 
leadership of the then Agha Khan, 
went round the country to collect 
funds and endowments from Mus- 
lims for a Muslim University. 
When a handsome amount was 
collected, a memorandum was 
submitted to the Government of 
India for the establishment of the 
Muslim university at Aligarh, 
Finally, a Bill was published in the 
Gazette of India of July 31, 1920. 

The statement of aims and of 
objects in this Bill stated, infer 
alia: “The Muslim University 
Association having requested the 
foundation of a University on 
certain funds and property 
being available to this end, it is 
proposed to dissolve that Associ- 
ation and the MAO College, 
Aligarh, and to transfer the pro- 

"The Discovery of India, 1964; 
pp 365-366, 
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perty of these societies to the new 
body called, ‘The Aligarh Muslim 
University’. Special features of 
the University Bill will be the 
imparting of Muslim religious 
education to Muslims and inclu- 
sion of Department of Islamic 
Studies.” 


Dual Purpose 


Any dispassionate observer 
wiil find. that the AMU was never 
destined to be just a university. 
It is not merely an educational 
institution but a centre of culture 
and civilization as well. It was 
founded by Muslims for the dual 
purpose of preserving their reli- 
gious and cultural heritage as well 
as tọ serve the nation by inculcat- 
ing among the Muslim youth 
Scientific, technical and other 
knowledge of the-modern world. 

It enabled the "Muslims of 
India to.take proper share with 
other communities in all national 
movements of the country and 
was the alma mater of many 
distinguished personalities in vari- 
ous spheres of life. It still em- 
bodies the highest aims, aspir- 
ations and hopes of the Muslim 
community. 

- The AMU has. a. special and 
unique character which disting- 
uishes it from all other centres 
of learning. There is nothing 
vague in the term "special" or 
"minority" character. It means 


. Muslims. 


the retention .of all that is asso- 
ciated with Muslim culture and 
civilization and Muslims must 
constitute the majority of the 
students as well as the staff. 

The “Muslim character” of 
the university, however, does not 
mean the isolation or separation. 
Nor does it preclude the growth 
and existence of cordial relations 
between the Muslims and non- 
No one can deny that 
Muslims are backward and 
need special consideration. Un- 
less Muslims are given some kind 
of special protection, they can- 
not survive. 


Living Emblem 


It.will ngt be out of place 
to cite an extratt from Nirad 
C. Chaudhri's comments on Ali- 
garh after a visit to the Univer- 
sity: “No sound and effective 
system of education can exist 
without a sound and living 
ideology. That exists at Aligarh 
and that does not exist in any 
other university of India. If 
loyalty to the Islamic way. of life 
has given this stability to the 
academic life of Aligarh, it would 
be madness to take it away or 
try to destroy that loyalty.” 

The AMU is a living emblem 
not only of Hindu-Muslim unity 
but of unity of all castes, colours 
and creeds through its well- 
established corporate life. It is 


one of the critical testing gróund. 
for a secular society. With con- 
viction, purpose and leadership, 
it could makè a most important 
contribution to the India of the 
dreams the founding fathers of 
Indian Constitution. 

The case of AMU is a test 
for Indian democracy. Any atte- 
mpt to deprive it of its true 
nature will be lamentable in every 
way, not only from the Muslim 
point of view but from the larger 
national point of view. 

The late President Dr Zakir 
Husain once rightly remarked: 
“The future course of national 
life will be largely determined by 
the treatment meted out to 
Aligarh by India.” 

It is hoped the Prime Minis- 
ter will handle the peculiar pro- 
blem of Aligarh with vision and 
understanding and will do justice, 
keeping in view the sentiments 
of the Muslims all over India. 

Any attempt to change the 
basic Muslim character of the 
University will not only create 
a feeling of frustration among 
the largest minority community, 
but also shake its faith. 

The Muslim community is 
almost unanimous so far as the 
character of the AMU is concern- 
ed. Parliament must remove its 
anxieties by incorporating specific 
provisions in the AMU Act to 
safeguard its character. 
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MAINSTREAM 


Anti-Communism: 
Weapon 
of 


Reaction 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


Were does not remember the Communist Manifesto 

(1848) with its majestic words rolling on like 
a stream of molten gold? And can one ever forget its 
magnificent opening: 

“A specture is haunting Europe—the specture 
of Communism”? 

Ever since then, the powers that be in society 
have done everything in their power to exorcise the 
spectre, but, as Marx had foretold, they were doomed. 
by history, and for all the ups and. downs that follow- 
ed, they have not been able to pull back the wheels of 
human advance. A hundred years after the Mani- 
festo, one-third of mankind has achieved a Socia- 
list society, defying the diabolical and cunning determi- 
nation and machinations of imperialism. The strug- 
gle, of course, goes on—as Lenin had said it would, 
over “an entire historical period"—and Communism 
remains Enemy Number One to the frenzied but still 
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somewhat formidable ranks of Reaction. 

Even in countries which are known as “under- 
developed", countries which imperialism try franti- 
cally to keep under its wing by means of its so-called 
"aid", Communism is no longer the Cinderella of 
politics, the object of sympathy of sociologists. 
Armed with the weapon of Marxism-Leninism, it 
is a contender for state power, it is the destroyer of 
the old and the builder of the new society. While 
the warlords of. United States imperialism have 
covered land and sea in every continent and region 
of the world within their reach, with their bombers 
and their bases, their troops and military missions 
and the hooded men of the CIA, while they have 
spread destruction and devastation thousands of 
miles from their shores, perpetrating the utterest 
barbarities in Indo-China, the Middle East and else- 
where, they discover to their amazement that the 
people turn against them everywhere. John Foster 
Dulles, the dead arch-priest of anti-Communism, 
once bewailed (January 1953) that Communism was 
advancing all over the globe without the Soviets 
having to deploy “a single Russian soldier"! To 
Dulles and his successors, obviously, the words of 
Lenin are incomprehensible: “The teachings of 
Marxism are all-powerful because they are true.” 

What Karl Marx in 1853 had said in a different 
context about “the profound hypocrisy and the 
inherent barbarism of bourgeois civilisation”, comes 
back to one’s mind as one recalls how, after World 
War II, to the winning of which the Soviet Union 
made by far the greatest contribution, the inter- 
national bourgeoisie were haunted by fear of the 
Soviets as a malignant colossus bent on world. domi- 
nation. In March 1946, Winston Churchill who 
knew most closely the Soviets' glorious role in the war, 
spoke at Fulton of the Soviet challenge and peril to 
humanity, and of dark days about to return if that 
challenge was not defeated: “Beware, I say, time may 
be short. Do not let us take the course of letting 
events drift along until it is too late." This notorious 
speech was followed soon by the so-called Truman 
Doctrine, the formulation of the Marshall Plan 
(June 1947) and the setting up of NATO, all with the 
aim of resisting Communist "subversion" and Soviet 
“hegemony”. Ever since that time, ceaseless endea- 
vour has gone on to crush communism and at any 
rate to “contain” it, but against the growing forces 
that have made Socialism the decisive element in 
contemporary history such policies have been and will 
be impotent. Even the crusaders against Commu- 
nism, however, realized during the sixties that frontal 
attack was hopeless, and adopted subtler strategies. 
So, one sees their old aims being pursued by newer 
methods, the centre of gravity being shifted to “ideo- 
logical” and psychological planes, the cardinal objec- 
tive being the disruption, as far as possible, of the 
world Socialist community and the resultant damage 
to the international movement of Socialism. 

It will be interesting to study bow in a country 
like India, anti-Communism has been a weapon in 
the hands of Reaction since the time when the country 
was fighting for its independence, and how it has 
been adjusted from time to time in order to meet the 
changing requirements of strategy. Gone are the days 
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when Socialism used to be described as an illusory 
dream never to be realized “this side of the golden 
gates of paradise”. Gone are the days when the 
crudest concoctions about the “community of wives", 
the denial of morality and all human values and. other 
such unscrupulous slanders about Socialism could 
be hawked by its enemies. Gone are the days when 
bourgeois scholars in India either maintained. a cons- 
piracy of silence about Marxism, or with that intellec- 
tual slavery which was a concomitant of subjection 
to British imperialism could assume a foolish pose 
of superiority and quoting John Maynard Keynes, 
dismiss Marxism as “illogical and. dull" and perni- 
-cious to social development. Gone are the days 
when, the Bolsheviks could be portrayed as monsters 
_of cruelty, the Soviet Union and other socialist states 
as repressive and therefore repellent societies, the 
Communists as aberrant groups of mischievous and 
at best misguided people. History, so to speak, has 
ordained that even for countries like India, Socia- 
lism has come to be on the order of the day, and 
reactionary forces have learnt that the weapoy of 
anti-Communism, to which they cling tenaciously, " 
‘needs to be sharpened in different and more subtle 
ways. 


A Significant Example 


‘One recent example of this change in strategy 
will be found very sighificant. In India, the core of 
organized Reaction is seen today in an unholy trinity— 
the combination, for all practical purposes, of the 
Jana Sangh, the Swatantra Party, and what has become 
notorious as the “Syndicate”, that is, the section of 
the Congress which, led by diehard reactionaries 
like Sri Morarji Desai and Sri S.K. Patil and Sri 
Nijalingappa, frantically oppose the policies of Smt 
Indira Gandhi's Government. Of the three, perhaps 
potentially the most considerable is the Hindn- 
communal Jana Sangh which, with its para-fascist 
organisation, its chauvinist slogan of *Indianisation", 
its pro-West foreign policy postures, its reactionary 
economic concepts cleverly coated over from time to 
to time with spurious radicalism, and its leadership 
rich in demagogic talent has still some appeal in 
areas where the Socialist and democratic movement 
has not sufficiently penetrated. Swatantra seems to 
have hardly a future, for, its fanatic insistence on a 
laissez-faire economy alienates it inexorably from the 
masses. The “Congress” rump also is so discredited 
and so heavily burdened with “leaders” whom the 
people have long discarded that it can hardly stage 
a come-back to the centre of public life. 

The Jana Sangh, conscious of its comparative 
advantage, is trying cleverly to exploit the situation, 
and so during the recent elections in Kerala, in spite 
of being most stridently anti-Communist—to Jana 
Sangh, Communism is ineradicably alien to India's 
spirit!—its spokesmen, Sri Balraj Madhok and Sri 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee, strongly stressed that while the 
CPI (Marxist) was also an “ultimate enemy”, it at least 
represented “national Communism” and had. no inter- 
national affiliations unlike the “Soviet-dominated” 
front of the CPI-Congress(R) which was the “imme- 
diate” enemy to be exterminated! 
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It is a pity that the CPI (Marxist) chose to align 
itself with the ‘Sangh-Swatantra-Syndicate combine 
and so prevent reaction in Kerala being smashed. by 
the collective strength of all Left and democratic 
elements. This has been due to its fixation of hos- 
tility towards the Communist Party of India which 
will do all it can to launch India on a course of ad- 
vance under the leadership of a national democratic 
alliance. The Jana Sangh, it seems, has a clearer 
class consciousness; it is fanatically anti-Communist 
and anti-Soviet, and it is ready to exploit whatever 
helps its basic aim and, therefore, in pursuit of its 
reactionary anti-Communism, ready even to boost 
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“national communism 
Irresistible Global Change 


The October Revolution in Russia (1917) brought 
about a global change that nothing could resist. 
A country like India, then under the British heel, 
was kept carefully curtained off, but neither Britain’s 
military and police nor India’s reactionaries could 
prevent the winds of change blowing across the 
guarded passes of the Himalayas. If Socialism bad 
céme to Samarkand, why not to Banaras?—that was 
the kind of thought which appeared to lend a new 
quality to India’s freedom struggle. The British were 
very much alive to the danger; it was Churchill who 
had taken the initiative to try to throttle the infant 
Soviet state, and. British imperialism could not allow 
India, its greatest treasure, to be infected by Com- 
munist ideas. 

Thus, on the one hand, repression was let loose 
in the shape of a number of mass prosecutions—the 
Communist conspiracy cases at Peshawar and Lahore, 
then with more concrete anti-Communist overtones, 
at Kanpur (1924) and Meerut (1929-33). The last 
named, the Meerut Conspiracy Case, became an 
international scandal, almost defeating its anti- 
Communist purpose, as the British Viceroy of India 
himself noted. Government spent tons of money 
to prove that the accused (who included people 
prominent in Indian Communism today like Sri 
S.A. Dange, Sri G. Adhikari, Sri B.T. Ranadive and 
others) were engaged in promoting a creed that was 
against morality, against religion, against social 
order, against every human decency—indeed, the long 
speech of the fabulously paid prosecution counsel, 
Langford James, if read today, would appear laugh- 
able, but the idea then was to help reaction and retard 
progress by feeding the public with horrendous 
stories about Communism. The Meerut Conspiracy 
Case was deliberately launched so that the rising 
movement of the working class which was led by 
the accused could be, first, deprived of its leadership 
and, secondly, isolated from the mainstream of the 
national struggle by means of tbe most unscrupulous 
propagation of slanders on Communism. 

There was a natural tendency on the part of 
India's fighters for national independence to respond 
ardently to the October Revolution, though at the 
same time they knew little about its theory and prac- 
tice. Imperialism and its reactionary Indian auxilia- 
ries, therefore, did all they could to malign the Re- 
volution. Even so, the handwriting was on the wall. 
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rence” tó Communism; he was drawn to it because, 
he said, “whatever its faults, it was at least not hy- 
pocritical and not imperialistic’. Yet he angered 
hard-boiled British bureaucrats so much. that one of 
the more distinguished among them, J. Coatman, 
who used to write the annual reports of Indian ad- 
ministration, blurted forth with ignorant malice in a 
book, The Years of Destiny (1932): “Pandit Jawaharlal , 
Nehru has now one secret ambition which is to rival 
Lenin or Stalin in the history of Communism!” 


Stemming the Tide 


Indian reactionaries inside as well as outside the 
Congress were busy in their own fashion stemming 
the tide of Socialist thinking that was overtaking the 
movement. When at the Karachi session of the 
Congress (March 1931), a resolution on Fundamental 
Rights was adopted, it was taunted by Sri K.M. 
Munshi, then in Congress and now a Swatantra 
leader, as “the pet child of the impetuous Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru”, which "shocked the bourgeoisie 
but did not placate the ardent Marxists”. In the 
mid-thirties, as the Socialist and Communist parties 
moved towards the popular Front envisaged by the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist International, 
the Right-wing elements in the Congress leadership 
Stiffened their stand and by crafty manoeuvres suceed- 
ed in defeating the progressive trends which were 
represented in the late thirties by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, who were both important 
national figures. Gandhi himself was personally 
allergic to the philosophy of Communism and the 
narrow circle around him continuously poisoned his 
ears against the resurgent idea. 

When World War II began in September 1939, it 
was largely the anti-Communist propaganda moun- 
ted over a long period which prevented, in the first 
place, a massive anti-imperialist movement and, 
in the second place, led to the country floundering 
in a magnificent but foredoomed struggle, without 
either plan or perspective, which had started in Ausust 
1942. Communists kept away from the August 
struggle because they believed victory over the fascist 
marauders to be the absolute prerequisite to world 
freedom and could not take part in an uprising which 
could imperil such a victory. This non-participation 
of Communists in one brave but misguided phase 
of India’s struggle is even now thrown in the face of 
the Communists by the spokesmen of every variety 
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of Reaction, but the accusation has had little real 
effect as far as the movement is concerned. : 

Ín 1945-46, there was a fresh wave of massive 
unrest, mutinies in the army, navy and police force 
sporadically taking place apart from the unrest in 
the working class and. peasantry. Communists were 
in the midst of the fire, so to speak, and a struggle for 
freedom that might have prevented. the partition of 
India, was widely expected. Reaction, however, 
had carried. on at the time the most scurrilous anti- 
Communist propaganda—the General Secretary of 
the CPI, Sri P.C. Joshi, had even to carry on long 
correspondence with Gandhi over this disgraceful 
stratagem—and the result was that the inability to 
unite and strike when the iron was hot led to the 
British government taking advantage of the situation 
and extracting the heavy cost of Partition before 
power could be transferred to India and Pakistan. 
Imperialism had just to go, but it could give India 
this parting kick which still haunts so badly. 

Free India's pursuit of a policy of social and 
economic advance at home and of peace and non- 
alignment abroad would have been so much more of 
a success if the reactionary parties and elements had 
not continuously sought to sabotage it, especially 
with the weapon of anti-Communism. Socialism, 
of course, is in the logic of life and is invincible. But 
the intermediate stages are being distorted aud bede- 
villed by Reaction. 

The Swatantra, Jana Sangh, Syndicate and their 
allies appear frenzied today by the prospect of India 
taking to the road of progress; to them it is a ““Com- 
munist" conspiracy to which the Prime Minister, 
Smt Indira Gandhi, is falling a victim! This is mad- 
ness, of course, but there is method in the madness. 

These elements have for quite some time now 
been mounting attacks on the Socialist countries, 
and specially the Soviet Union. To different audi- 
ences they would say different things. To some 
they will exclaim that Communism is just a rotten 
ideology, that the Socialist system never works well, 
except in fear of the firing squad, that it crushes the 
individual and enthrones a power-hungry bureau- 
cracy. To others they would say that Communism 
might be all right in theory but its practice was terrible 
and the “real” revolutionaries should see that the 
Soviets had degenerated, that the US and the USSR 
were “converging”, that all the advanced countries, 
capitalist and socialist, were in the same boat as 
potential exploiters, etc etc. 


Imperialist Ideologues Assist 


In their dishonest crusade, they are assisted by 
imperialist “ideologues” who profess to be ‘‘Marxo- 
logists", “Kremlinologists” or whatever else, and 
through material carefully supplied by the United 
States Information Service and other agencies, they try 
to corrupt the Indian intelligentsia—this is quite 
apart, of course, from the purchase of Indian talent by 
way of scholarships and jobs and other inducements 
from the US and allied countries. Indian Reaction, 
similarly assisted by foreign sources, has been making 
a practice of regularly maligning mainly the Soviet- 
aided projects in India which indeed have put the 
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country ori its feet as a nearly independent economy. 
This is being done in the most egregious fashion but 
also with a most methodical assiduity. Whether it 
is the steel plants from Bhilai to Bokaro, or oil ex- 
ploration and cognate works, or the massive machine- 
building complex at Ranchi, or the agricultiral farm 
at Suratgarh, or the basic drugs unit at Hardwar, 
deliberate, diabolical dnd utterly mendacious attacks 
are made regularly in the press and Parliament on 
the economic relationship (so favourable to India) 
between the Socialist countries and India. 

In the sphere of foreign relations, nothing irks 
Indian Reaction (which supports Israel and Taiwan 
and Saigon and Seoul, and such other customers!) 
than this country's friendship with the USSR and 
other Socialist countries. Reactionaries can hardly— 
except for the Swatantra Party—ask for India’s clear 
alignment with the US and its friends, but in effect 
they ask for the same thing. They shout all together 
against, for instance, the Tashkent Agreement; they 
Would like India to give up friendship for the Arab 
countries; they would leave Indo-China to US 
mercies; some of their blatant spokesmen have said 
in Parliament that India’s battle is being fought on 
the Mekong by the US forces; they shouted their 
heads off when India recently welcomed Madame 
Binh, Foreign Minister of the PRG of South Vietnam. 
It was amusing to see all these reactionaries combine 
with others who were,well-intentioned but uninfor- 
med and confused when in 1968 the Czechoslovak 
crisis had erupted, and all this motley crowd pro- 
fessed interest in the “humane” variety of Socialism! 

Of late, the reactionaries have become rather 
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strident, ready 
dance the moment a 
munism presents itself. 
in something supplied by, say, GIA 
let “Radio Peace and Progress" be kn 
broadcast something the Indian reactionaries 
like; let a Soviet publication be discovered where 
map did not correctly delineate India’s boundaries— 
at ofice would go forth a devilish yell which the press 
controlled by Big Money, would circulate all over 
the land! This does not cut much ice with the people, 
and so they turn also to other tricks—they go about 
saying at one end that Communism is anti-human 
and should stink in Indian nostrils, and at the other 
end that Communism might be all right but the 
USSR and the other Socialist countries have distorted 
and degraded the ideology, that Marx or Lenin, if 
alive today would be horrified by their handiwork! 
The redeeming feature of the situation is that, for 
all their vociferous and unscrupulous campaigning, 
they cannot win over the people to their side so 
, easily. . 

When Smt Indira Gandhi's Government tries to 
operate progressive legislation, as in the case of bank 
take-over or derecognition of princes, the abuse 
hurled at her by Indian Reaction is that she is turning 
Communist! When she goes to Lusaka, she is 
accused as a Communist! This is the reductio ad 
absurdum of reactionary politics. But one cannot 
just laugh it away as absurd. Anti-Communism has 
been and continues to be a weapon in the armoury 
of Reaction, and it has to be blunted and destroyed 
by ideological integrity and by correct politics. 
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American 
People 
Strike 

for 

Peace 


SIDNEY PECK 


Wr is the political situation in the United States 
with regard to world peace? The most obvious 
response to this question is that the United States 
Government in its policies around the world consti- 
tutes the most dangerous threat to the peace of huma- 
nity. 

The centre of world imperialism is situated in the 
United States, and that is why the forces of reaction 
on every continent of the globe are sustained by the 
military power of the American Government. This 
pattern of global militarism expresses itself in the 
support of arms for racist South Africa, threatened 
direct military intervention in Jordan, and saber 
rattling against the new progressive government in 
Chile. The ruling circles of the United States inter- 
vene every where against the democratic and revolu- 





*The author who is the Co-Chairman of the New Mobili- 
sation Committee in USA, attended the recent meeting of the 
Presidential Council of the World Peace Council in New 
Delhi. This Contribution is based on his address before the 
Delhi meeting. 
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, through large national mobilisations. 


tionary aspirations of peoples struggling to attain 
national independence and liberation. This fact 
exemplified in its most brutal form in Indochina. 
It is the war in Indochina that I wish to discuss most. 

Because the Vietnamese, Laotians and Cambo- 
dians have demonstrated a powerful will to resist the 
aggressive intervention of US military forces, it has 
given the American people the opportunity to under- 
stand the nature of the war and to oppose it. With- 
out the courage and bravery of the peoples of 
Indochina in their profound resistance to 
American imperialism, there would not have been 
the chance for a movement against the war to emerge 
in the United States. The objective fact is that a 
mass movement in opposition to the policies of 
established power now exists in the United States. 

This mass movement is not expressed in any clear 
organisational form. There is no single organis- 
ation in our country that presently conveys the real 
mass character of this movement. At times, the 
anti-war coalition is able to surface this mass opinion 
On November 
15 last, a million people demonstrated against the 
war in Washington and another quarter million 
Americans did the same in San Francisco. This mass 
movement is based upon the developing anti-war 
and anti-imperialist consciousness of students, Blacks, 
poor, Chicanos, women, GIs and workers. There 
is no question of the oppositoon to the war among 
the first four proups mentioned above. They con- 
stitute the firm political base of this new mass move- 
ment. In addition, organising work among GIs 
and workers is growing at a rapid pace. There is 
increasing opposition among the military rank and 
file to the Indochina war. 

And among workers, the opposition is reflected 
not only in the number of official resolutions that 
have been passed calling for the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces from Vietnam, but also in the pattern of 
industrial strikes that have recently taken place in 
our country. For instance, just a few weeks ago the 
state AFL-CIO organisation in Illinois officially 
condemned the war and demanded the withdrawal 
of the American forces from Vietnam, and at the same 
time, the United Auto Workers have struck against 
the General Motors Corporation for decent wages 
and working conditions. This strike against one of 
the most powerful monopolies in the United States 
is an indication of the growing militancy of American 
workers. 

I might summarise these observations by sugges- 
ting that during the past several years the struggle 
against the war has helped to radicalise whole sections 
of the American people. 

This process was most evident last spring at the 
time of the invasion of Cambodia by the United 
States. In response to this aggressive act, millions 
of Americans demonstrated in the streets in every 
major city in the US In addition, the students 
called for a nationwide strike which resulted in 
closing down more than 400 colleges and universities. 
The students used the facilities of their schools to 
organise against militarism, racism and repression. 

Last May it was clear that our movement had 
effectively isolated the Nixon Administration. We 
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had an unforgettable opportunity to maintain the 
momentum against Nixon as a result of the mass 
revulsion which American people felt about the 
invasion of Cambodia and the murder of students 
and Blacks at Kent State, Jackson State, and Augusta, 
Georgia. 

If we could have spread the strike consciousness 
among students to other sections of the community, 
it might have been possible to have involved impor- 
tant elements of the American labor movement. For 
à variety of reasons, we were not able to sustain that 
momentum. This was certainly a time when we 
would have welcomed sustained international demons- 
trations in solidarity with the Indochinese and Ameri- 
can movements seeking to end US aggression in 
Southeast Asia. 

The situation last spring represented a new poli- 
tical.quality for our movement. In addition to the 
historic student strike, it was now clear that the most 
military minded elements in the Nixon administration 
were prepared to escalate the war in a mad pursuit 
after military victory. These desparate militarists 
are quite willing to blow all Indochina to hell rather e 
than to accept the demand of all decent peoples to 
end the aggression and withdraw their military might 
from Indochina. The need to broaden the struggle 
against these military circles is the first order of 
business for our movement. 

And how shall this be done? First of all, our 
movement must be unifiede Concretely, this means 
that we must unite in our struggles on many issues. 
That is the only way that Blacks, poor, women, Chi- 
canos, youth, GIs and workers can identify with the 
interests of one another and the common interest 
of all to help bring the war to an end. Therefore, 
our movement must struggle against racism, fight 
for an adequate income for the poor, support stri- 
king workers defend victims of repression, end male 
domination and express solidarity with dissenting 
Gls. 

We regard all of these efforts as part of the struggle 
against the imperialist policies of the US Govern- 
ment. Therefore, a unified movement must be based. 
on a multi-issue approach. That is why we have 
formed the National Coalition Against War, Racism 
and Repression. We are trying to build a solid 
anti-imperialist movement. 

Secondly, this alliance of forces must be rooted 
in the local community. It must be based on the 
cooperation of democratic and progressive people 
on the community level. In short, we must engage 
in.local and regional base building. 

Thirdly, our movement must provide new tactical 
approaches. While many people will be involved in 
electoral actions this fall, we do not look forward to 
any significant change in the electoral picture. And 
while our people will be marching in the streets, we 
believe that will not be sufficient to the new situation. 
. Therefore, we plan to develop massive forms of non- 
violent direct action which we hope will involve people 
in the thousands. Crucial to this perspective is the 
role of progressive clergy. We hope it will be 
possible to develop an atmosphere similar to the 
period of mass civil disobedience which characterised 
the civil rights movement in the early sixties. Poli- 
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tical developments among the clergy indicate that 
this tactical approach will be well received. 

However, we are faced with some very immediate 
problems. Our movement is divided in many ways. 
Apart from the ordinary political divisions, there. is 
also the sense of frustration and despair. The frus- 
tration often times leads many of our yonth and. others 
to withdraw from continued activity. Thesense of 
despair. often times leads to individualistic acts of 
violence and terror. 

This individualistic expression of violent tactics 
usually results in severe repression, which makes it 
even more difficult for the movement to receive 
broad support and helps to consolidate opinion 
behind the reactionary policies of the military. The 
general repression directed against our movement 
falls most heavily on the militant leadership of the 
Black Panther Party as well as the active leadership 
of the anti-war movement. The struggle against 
repression is extremely costly and creates a difficult 
financial burden for the movement. i 

In addition to these problems, we are also faced 
with the divisive consequences of the American policy 
of intervention in the Middle-East. Because of the 
strong influence of Zionism on the thinking of the 
Jewish community in the US, the Middle-East 
question causes great division in our movement, given 
the large participation of Jewish people in the struggle 
to end the war in Indochina. 

Finally, we are faced with the constant policy of 
deception waged by the Administration. The frau- 
dulent policy of “Vietnamisation” coupled with the 
recent five-point peace proposal of Nixon has created 
serious confusion in the minds of the American people. 
Even more confusing was the reception accorded to 
Nixon in his trip to Europe. One might well expect 
that Nixon would receive a cordial welcome from 
Franco Spain. But it is entirely confusing to our 
movement when Nixon is warmly greeted in Yugo- 
slavia. We view the conduct of the war in Indochina 
as a crime against humanity and we view Mr Nixon 
as a central administrator of that genocidal war 
policy. In our estimation he has committed crimes 
against the American people as well. It is a difficult 
task, in itself, to expose the deceptiveness of the 
Nixon actions when the governing administration 
has access to the most refined means of instantaneous 
mass communication. This task is made even more 
complicated by well-received trips to societies which 
are thought to be socialist and progressive. 

Although our problems are clearly difficult to 
resolve, nevertheless, we are prepared to move on a 
meaningful program for the next serveral months. 
Beginning this date, there will be a whole variety of 
decentralised actions taking place in the United 
States. In New York City, it may be centred around 
the petition campaign to “Get New York Out of the 
War". In South Bend, Indiana it may take the form 
of a mass rally and demonstration against heavy 
unemployment in that region. In Milwaukee, the 
coalition of forces may focus their actions against 
welfare policies which do not provide sufficient 
income for the poor. In New Haven, the action 
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Crisis 
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This article taken from Le 
Monde, Weekly Selection, of 
October 14, 1970, brings inta 
sharp focus the economic crisis in 
the United States, with the edi- 
torial comment: “The city of Los 
Angeles can be considered to be a 
microcosm of the American eco- 
nomy at the moment, with severe 
unemployment in the key industries 
of aviation, films, and electronics. 

* Executives have been particu- 


larly hard hit by this situation and . 


they are finding it difficult to 
accept their changed status and 
to alter their way of life. 

“For the first time in thirty 
years, Los Angeles is living through 
a period of “hard times," hoping 
that the economic upturn announ- 
ced by the government will shortly 
take place.” 
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Violent demonstrations in the 
Los Angeles area come as 
no surprise, for that city today 
presents a classic picture of econo- 
mic crisis. 

In the United States as a 
whole, unemployment hovers 
around 5 per cent, but here almost 
50 per cent of employees of the 
aviation and film industries are 
out of work as well as more than 
25 per cent of those in the elect- 
ronics industry. More than 15 

er cent of all executives in these 

industries (those earning more 
than 20,000 dollars) have lost 
their jobs. 

If Los Angeles continues to 
present the appearance of pros- 
perity, it is because the majority 
of its inhabitants continue to 
live above ,thei» means. They 
are hoping for a quick end to the 
recession—which the Govern- 
ment forecasts daily—that would 
spare them painful cutbacks in 
their standard of living. 

So, 150,000 cars continue to 
role along the freeways crossing 
the city each day and going each 
night bumper to bumper down 
Hollywood Boulevard. 

There are long queues at the 
cinema, and at Disneyland the 
number of visitors is even higher 
than last year, with balf of those 
visitors being Californians. 

Until now, the economic slow- 
down has been a progressive pro- 
cess as orders on the books have 
been filled. But-new orders have 
been continually declining. Last 
year, military contracts created 
employment for about 3,500,000, 
workers in the United States. 
Today, the figure is at 2,900,000, 
and the Secretary of Labour 
expects 500,000 more unemployed 
in the next year. 

The government has already 
demobilized 300,000 troops and 
anticipates returning another 
250,000 to civilian life, along with 
100,000 civilians now employed 
in the armed forces, 

Workers in Los Angeles are 
the victims of a double crisis: 
disarmament and recession. There 
is, in addition, the problem 
of technological evolution: with 
the advent of missiles, heavy 
aircraft are needed less and in 
smaller numbers. 

Orders for civil aircraft are 
also being reduced. The air- 


lines are cancelling some orders 
or spreading them out over a 
long period, especially orders for 
the Boeing 747, as a result of 
their liquidity problems and the 
decline in air traffic. Airlines in 
the United States alone lost 30 
million dollars in. the first half of 
this year. 

Boeing now produces seven 
747s a month, filling orders placed. 
before 1969, but in the last 18 
months it has received orders for 
only 25 aircraft. 

Since a Boeing 747 replaces 
several aircraft of smaller capacity, 
pilots are losing their jobs. One, 
who was earning more than 
20,000 dollars at the age of 
25 and expected to be earning 
40,000 dollars at 45, went off 
to the country with his wife to 
live on the land. 

Engineers, hired at fabulous 
rates 15 years ago, when they left 
university, now find themsclves 
unemployed. One has become 
a taxi driver, and another manu- 
facturgs beauty products in his 
kitchen, which his wife sells 
from door to door. An aviation 
vice-president has taken a job 
as night manager in a garage. 

Companies have begun to 
cut out unnecessary expenses 
and to eliminate high-ranking 
executive posts and reduce salaries. 
One humourist wrote that the 
best way to avoid losing one's 
job is to be a member of the 
committee responsible for cutting 
back. 

Some firms allow their ex- 
presidents to keep an office and 
secretary until they find a new 
job; and after having their secre- 
tary get through to the head of 
personnel in another company, 
some of these former chief execu- 
tives keep him waiting several 
minutes—deliberately or out of 
habit—before they come to the 
telephone. 

These men have never had 
to make a written application for 
a job and, because of that, they 
experience much more difficulty 
than ordinary workers. They 
often refuse a lower position for 
status reasons. They prefer to 
take out a second mortgage on 
their house, sell part of their 
stock portfolio, and borrow on 
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Afro-Asian 
Writers 
Movement 


SAJJAD ZAHEER 


TwpnN writers can well be proud of the fact that 
the Afro-Asian writers’ movement, now twelve 
years old, had its beginning in India when the Asian 
Writers’ Conference was held at Delhi in the last 
week of December 1956. 

The idea of holding an Asian Writers’ Conference 
was put forward. at first, at the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference held at Hyderabad in October 1956. Dr 
Mulk Raj Anand and a group of Indian writers asso- 
ciated with the World Peace movement and the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity movement, welcomed. the idea and 
formed a Preparatory Committee to organise the 
Asian Writers Conference. It was the help of these 
two organisations that made it possible for this 
Committee to establish contacts with the progressive 
writers and their organisations outside India. 





A leader of the Progressive Writers Association since its 
inauguration by Munshi Premchand in 1936 at Allahabad, 
the author is the Vice-Chairman, Indian Preparatory 
Committee of the Fourth Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, 
scheduled to be held in New Delhi from November 16 to 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, when approached, also liked the 
idea of holding an Asian Writers’ Conference in India. 
A year earlier he himself had taken the initiative to 
hold the Asian Solidarity Conference. 

It is necessary to record these facts in order to 
remind ourselves that the idea of unity of Asian 
writers was part of that bigger and wider current of 
liberation and of rennaissance which was sweeping 
among the hitherto subject peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, following the Second World War, 
and the break up of Western colonial empires. Obvi- 
ously, the writers of Asia could not meet in a confere- 
nce, if most of the countries of Asia, including the 
biggest among them India. China, Indonesia and 
Pakistan, were not free. 

Added. to this was the fact of the growing role of 
the USSR and the Socialist camp as a bulwark of 
anti-imperialism, freedom of peoples and Socialism. 

To, the Asian Writers’ Conference came the dele- 
gations of writers from China, USSR, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Burma, Japan, Ceylon, Nepal, Korea, 
Vietnam, Philippines, Iran, and others. 

* Unfortunately, the Arab countries of Asia were 

not well represented at this Conference. Till then 
several of them—lIraq, Syria, Lebanon, Yemen, 
Saudi Arabia—were still in some way or the other 
under imperialist domination. But we did succeed 
in getting UAR (Egypt) represented at our Confer- 
ence. 
Indian writers, of course, were amply represented 
at the conference. More than two hundred of them 
belonging to all our major languages were present 
at the Conference. Each language group presented 
the Conference with a report of its literature, in some 
cases more than one report was presented. Actu- 
ally, one big problem before us was to see that the 
Indian writers did not, asit were, overwhelm the 
Conference! 

The occasion was historic in many ways: firstly, 
never before in history writers from so many countries 
of Asia had met together, and secondly, never before 
had so many Indian writers of all our major languages 
gathered in such large numbers, representing every 
possible school of thought. As a matter of fact, 
while naturally, the great majority of Indian writers 
were those who could be termed. broadly progressive, 
democratic and. humanist, there was also among them 
a small group which attended the Conference due 
more to the force of circumstances, rather than with. 
goodwill, Being directly or indirectly connected 
with imperialist or pro-imperialist apencies—like 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom—and_ stricken 
morally and politically with morbid anti-Communism 
of the Macarthian variety, this group tried its best 
in the committees of the Conference, as well as through 
insidious propaganda in the reactionary monopoly 
press to malign and even to wreck the Conference. 
However, in the open Conference itself they were an 
infinitesimal minority. All their machinations ended 
in total fiasco. 

I think the greatest significance of the Conference 
was that so many writers from the free countries of 
Asia and the Soviet Union met for the first time— 
collectively and individually, for the first time we 
acquainted ourselves with each other, which in its 
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turn generated the desire in üs to know more about 
each other's literature and culture, that is, to organise 
a movement of writers with the object of facilitating 
exchange of the best which we had; our soul’s year- 
.mings, its joys and sorrows, feelings, thoughts, our 
‘dreams and hopes as expressed in our literature, 
through our creative efforts. Our. banner, we felt, 
"was common—freedom and the building of a new life 
of cultured existence, and peace for our peoples; 
to guard our newly won independance; to wipe out 
the debris of imperialist exploitation and feudal 
reaction; a resurrection of life founded on our glo- 
rious cultural heritage. 

Poets and writers, it is commonly believed, are 
poor organisers and perhaps it is correct. At the 
Asian Writers’ Conference no resolution was passed 
except one: to meet again after wo years at Tashkent 
in Uzbekistan. The invitation to hold the next con- 
'ference there was extended to the conference by the 
charming poetess of Uzbekistan, Zulfia Khanum, on 
behalf of the Soviet writers’ delegation. The Con- 
ference gratefully accepted it. . 

When our Soviet writer friends called an Inter- 
national Preparatory Committee where India was 
represented by Mulk Raj Anand, Sant Singh Sekhon 
and Gopal Halder besides, among others, Chinese, 
Japanese and Indonesian writers. The most important 
decision-of this Committee was to extend the scope 
of the Conference by including in it the African writers 
also. Thus, the Conference which was held at Tash- 
kent in October 1958 was the first Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference. (It should be remembered that the pro- 
cess of liberation of African ountries from the yoke 
of imperialism and colonialism had very much accele- 
rated -precisely since 1956. During the decade of 
1956-1965, as many as 34 African countries attained 
their freedom.) 


Unforgettable Experience 


The First Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference was 
' an unforgettable experience for all who had the good 
fortune to attend it, and I was one of those. First 
of all, there was the tremendous impact.on us of this 
ancient land of Central Asia, Uzbekistan, and its 
. capital city, Tashkent, where not only our hosts, 
Soviet and Uzbek writers and their Government and 
its leaders, received us with love and affection, and pro- 
vided us with lavish hospitality, but where it seemed, 
the whole people, men, women and children, young 
and old, turned up in thousands from their homes 
to greet and befriend us on the streets, squares, parks 
'and stadiums of the noble city, beautifully illumi- 
nated at evening and nights during the entire one week 
duration of the Conference. Banners flying across 
-the streets of Tashkent carried greetings to the writers 
of Asia and Africa in many langnages—English, 
French, Arabic, Spanish, Russian, Chinese and Hindi. 
As the foreign delegates of the Conference moved 
-from the hotels to the conference hall, they were 
surrounded by friendly Uzbek men and women, who 
offered them flowers and small souvenirs. Indians, 
particularly our stately looking Sikh colleagues 
with their long beards and turbans, were very 
popular. 
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The Tashkent Conference was attended by writer 
delegates from as many as 41 Asian-African countries 
whose leaders sat on the presidium of the Conference. 
Our chief host and chairman of the Soviet Writers’ 
Committee for Afro-Asian Writers Movement, was 
Sharaf Rashidov, tall, handsome, soft-spoken Uzbek 
writer who was also an eminent public figure and the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of Uzbe- 
kistan. The inaugural session of the Conference was 
held in the main hall of thc spacious Navoi Opera 
House, probably the most impressive building in 
Tashkent. 

In the course of his address to the Conference, 

Sharaf Rashidov said: “The sign of our times is 
that the peoples of Asia and. Africa have entered the 
springtime of their development. After a spring 
storm the earth filis with life—giving moisture. 
Young shoots of fresh greenery break through the 
soil to the surface. They stretch towards the brigb- 
tening sky, towards the sun that emerges out of dis- 
persing clouds. 
* “Every thing comes to life, grows and blossoms. 
Like a spring storm, the national liberation movement 
of the Eastern peoples disperses the clouds of im- 
perialism over the boundless horizons of Asia and 
Africa. Their just and noble struggle sweeps all the 
filth of imperialist slavery and. oppression off the face 
of the earth and gives vitality to every thing that is 
new, young, healthy and joyful.” 


Tashkent Spirit 


Zulfia Khanum, the gracious poetess of Uzbe- 
kistan, whom we had met two years earlier at Delhi, 
defining the meaning of the phrase the "Spirit of 
Tashkent" born at this Conference, said: "To me 
the "Tashkent Spirit means mutual understanding 
among writers and their solidarity in striving for a 
common goal, that of creating a truly great world 
literature dedicated to man, to the free, happy and 
remarkable man of a free and wonderful world. 

“The first thing necessary as a condition for creat- 
ing such a literature is to rise against everything 
that torments the human body and distorts the human 
soul—against colonialism's debasement and the cor- 
rupting influence of imperialism, against racialism, 
against the exploitation of man by man." 

The Conference was being held in the USSR and 
so, naturally, the largest group in this Conference 
were the Soviet writers. Among these were some 
with whose names and works many of us were already 
familiar or whom we had met at the Delhi Asian 
Writers Conference. Among them were the vener- 
able poet and writer of Russia, Nikolai Tikhonov, 
Konstantin Simonov, Fedin, Alexander Chakovsky 
(then Editor of the Soviet magazine, International 
Literature, and now Editor of the Literary Gazette), 
Mirzo Tursunzade (who being a Tajik, I could con- 
verse with him in Persion), Zulfia Khanum, Berdy 
Karbabayev (novelist of Turkmenia), Chenghiz Ait- 
matov (author of Jamila, from Kirghizia), Mukhtar 
Auezov (author of Abai, from Kazakhstan), Rasul 
Gamzatov (poet from Daghestan), Adbullah Kahhar, 
and Aibek (novelists of Uzbekistan), Ghafur Ghulam 
(the outstanding poet of Uzbekistan, and many 
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others. Indian writers were particularly glad to meet 
their Soviet Asian colleagues, for, with them we had 
centuries’ old cultural ties, ever since the days of 
Kanishka when Buddhism spread in Central Asia 
and the time of Babar coming from Ferghana when 
he established the Moghul empire in India. The 
ancestors of our own two great poets Amir Khusro 
and Ghalib had come to India from Uzbekistan. 

The Indian delegation to the Tashkent Conference 
was one of the biggest that had gone out of this coun- 
try—the biggest ever Indian Writers’ delegation 
up to now (1970). At Tashkent, it was the biggest 
foreign delegation consisting of twenty-eight members. 
Among them were Tara Shankar Banerji, leader, Dr 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr Mulk Raj Anand, Gopal 
Haldar, Rajinder Singh Bedi, K. Damodaran, Yashpal, 
Sant Singh Sekhon, Subhas Mukhopadhyaya, 
Ghulam Rabbani Taban, Gurbaksh Singh, Ananta 
Patnaik, Laxmibai Chundavat, Prabhjot Kuar, K.N. 
Shridharani, Probodh Kumar Sanyal, S.S. Chauhan, 
Pragji Dossa and Sajjad Zaheer. 

One met at the Conference, in its committees 
and social functions writers from Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Cyprus, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Mongolia, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey (represented by the 
great Nazim Hikmet), Vietnam, Algeria, Angola, 
Cameroons, Ghana, Nigeria, Senegal, Somalia, 
Sudan, Dahomey, UAR, Uganda, Gabon, Morocco, 
Mozambique, Guiana, Madagascar and Ivory Coast, 
besides of course, USSR and India. 


Organisational Decisions 


At the Tashkent Conference several important 
organisational decisions were taken, the most import- 
ant of these being: to establish a Permanent Bureau 
of Afro-Asian Writers’ Movement with Ghana, 
Indonesia, Cameroon, China, UAR, USSR, Sudan, 
Japan, India and Ceylon as members. More, the 
aims and objects of the movement were defined, 
namely, to establish liaison between Afro-Asian 
writers and their organisations; to organise the ex- 
change and translation of literatures of Afro-Asian 
countries; to support the struggles of Afro-Asian 
. peoples against colonialism, neo-colonialism and 

imperialism. It was also decided to hold a Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian Writers after every three 
years. The next conference was to be held in UAR. 

The Tashkent Conference, thus gave a definite and 
permanent shape to the Afro-Asian writers’ move- 
ment. It was now up to the Afro-Asian writers—es- 
pecially the representatives of the ten countries who 
were members of the Permanent Bureau—to carry 
out the objectives of the movement in a regular and 
planned manner. Obviously the most important 
task- was to organise the exchange of literatures of 
Afro-Asian countries through translations and. publi- 
cation of our best books and creative writings. This 
was to be done both by the Permanent Bureau and in 
various countries by the National Committees. Also, 
we were to organise from time to time gatherings, 
seminars and symposia on specific literary subjects. 
Considerable financial, material and other resources 
were required to carry out these tasks. adequately 
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and. satisfactorily. 

The Second Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference was 
held at Cairo, UAR, from February 12 to 16, 1962. 
Although this Conference was not held on such a 
prand and lavish scale as the Conference at Tashkent, 
it was no less representative. Representatives from 
43 Afro-Asian countries were present at the Confer- 
ence. The Indian delegation consisted of nine mem- 
bers. The leader of our delegation was Mulk Raj 
Anand. Among its members were Subhas Mukho- 
padhyaya, Shankar Shailendra, Pragji Dossa and Saj- 
jad Zaheer. The Chinese delegation consisted of 
twelve members and was led by Mao-Tun, famous 
Chinese writer and. Minister of Culture of the Peoples' 
Republic of China. The leader of the Soviet Writers 
delegation was Mirzo Tursunzade. Nazim Hikmet 
represented Turkey. Algeria was not free till then 
but its delegation had among its members such well 
known Algerian writers as Katib Yaseen and Malik 
Haddad. I also remember very well the young 
Algerian writer Ahmed Khemisti in the four member 
Algerian delegation. He became the first Minister 
ef Foreign Affairs in the Government of free Algeria, 
a year later. But soon after, alas, this young man was 
shot and killed by one of his own countrymen. 


Unfortunate Fissures ‘ " 


Although the work of the Cairo Conference, 
the Declaration of the Conference as well as the orga- 
nisational decisions were passed unanimously, yet 
unfortunate fissures had already begun to appear 
in the Conference, owing mainly to the ideological 
stand. point of the Chinese delegation at this confer- 
ence, expressed not so much in the open conference 
as in the various commissions. Thus, during a heated 
discussion in a commission, one young Chinese dele- 
gate replying to a point raised by Nazim Hikmet 
said that Nazim had abandoned the people’s cause and 
had become pro-imperialist. Now, Nazim Hikmet 
was among the tallest, not only of Asia’s, but world’s 
progressive and revolutionary poets; had been 
sentenced to death by the reactionary Government 
of Turkey and subsequently spent long years of his 
entire youth in Turkish prisons precisely because he 
was a revolutionary and a people's poet. The insulting 
remark of the Chinese delegate caused anger and cons- 
ternation not only to Nazim, but to almost all the 
other delegates present at the Committee meeting. 
Mao-Tun was not present when the remark was made 
and I think that later he intervened and the matter was 
settled up. 

But this incident did indicate the serious ideologi- 
cal differences which were beginning to arise in the 
conference—the Chinese on one side, and the over- 
whelming majority of the delegates, on the other. 
Most of us were unhappy and amazed at the fact that 
our Chinese friends had all of a sudden come to the 
conclusion that their comrades and friends of yester- 
day had all of a sudden become reactionares! 

The Cairo Conference, accepting the invitation 
of the. Indonesian delegation, had decided to hold 
the Third Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference in Indo- 
nesia. Unfortunately, it could not be held owing 
to the internal situation in Indonesia. The powerful 
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Indonesian Writers’ Union was smashed by the 
reactionary Indonesian regime, as indéed were all 
progressive and democratic cultural organisations. 
Also, the Secretary General of our Permanent Bureau, 
Ratna Deshpriya Senanayake, losing his hold among 
the Sinhalese writers, arbitrarily shut up the office 
at Colombo and migrated to Peking. From there 
he started issuing statements, again, arbitrarily, and 
without the consent or approval of the majority of 
the member countries of the Bureau, stressing the 
need to organise a new Afro-Asian writers’ movement. 
In these activities he was backed by the Chinese. 
In China, the Cultural Revolution was on in its full 
fury and some of the leaders of the Chinese Writers 
Union, like Mao-Tun and Chou Yang, whom we 
had known as among the founders of our movement 
since 1956, had disappeared from the scene. 


Chinese Disruption 


Under these circumstances, a majority of the 
members of the Afro-Asian Writers Permanent 
Bureau held a meeting of the Bureau at Cairo in Juné 
1966. It decided to hold the third Afro-Asian 
Writers Conference at Beirut (Lebanon) and for this 
purpose an International Preparatory meeting of the 
conference was called again at Cairo in November 
1966.- In this preparatory committee participated 
writers representing Algeria, Angola, India, Iraq, 
Japan, Cameroons, Lebanon, Mongolia, Mozambique, 
South Africa, Sudan, Turkey, UAR and USSR. 
Youssef El-Sebai of UAR, was elected the Secretary 
General of our movement and the office of the Perma- 
nent Bureau and the Preparatory Committee for the 
third Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference was established 
at Cairo. 

The Chinese, of course, were members of the 
Bureau, but they ignored our invitation to take their 
place in it. Instead they attempted to hold another 
meeting of Afro-Asian writers at Peking. The farcical 
character of this meeting can be judged by the fact 
that India was represented in it by one Manchanda, 
a Punjabi emigre settled in Great Britain. I had 
known Manchanda as a rank and file Communist 
from the Punjab, who migrated to England in the 
forties, took part there in the activities of the Indian 
Workers’ Association, and later became a Maoist. 
He was never known to have written even a line of 
literature. The Chinese are supposed to be wise 
people. It is difficult to imagine how they could 
deceive themselves by imagining that a person like 
Manchanda could represent Indian writers! And 
so to the deep regret of us all, the place of the Chinese 
writers remained vacant, both at Cairo and at Beirut. 
They ‘did not even reply to our invitations. 

The Third Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference met 
in Beirut, capital of Lebanon, in the last week of 
March 1967. The impressions of this Conference 
are still fresh in my mind. Lebanon is one of the most 
ancient civilised lands of the world. For the seekers 
after knowledge and writers, it is of special signi- 
ficance. In Lebanon is the oldest living town of the 
world—Byblos, which existed in the fifth millenium 
BC. Here was found on the sarcophagus of one of 
the kings of Byblos, Ahiram, man’s first inscription 
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in alphabetic script engraved in the twelfth century 
BC. It is from this 22-letter alphabet that all the 
alphabets of world’s Janguages (execpt Chinese and 
Japanese including all the Indian alphabets are derived. 
Undoubtedly, the discovery of the alphabet is one of 
the major inventions of man—an invention which 
in turn led to the discovery of writing—the most 
important material vehicle of human knowledge. 


Profound Impression 


The list of countries whose representatives were 
invited to the Beirut Conference had now very much 
increased since Tashkent. To the Beirut Confer- 
ence were invited writers from fifty nine (59) countries 
of Asia and Africa, and actually it was attended by 
delegations from more than forty countries. As 
at the previous Conference, most of the time of this 
Conference was spent in listening to the reports about 
literatures of the countries represented at the Con- 
ference. 

. The Indian delegation consisted of Dr H.R. 
Bachchan (Leader), Dr Mulk Raj Anand, Akhtar-ul- 
Iman, Subhas Mukhopadhyaya, Pragji Dossa, 
Surendra Balupuri and Sajjad Zaheer. 

The most profound impression in the Conference 
was made by the reports from the delegations of 
writers representing the South Vietnam Writers’ 
and Artists’ Association, Phan Tu and Hunynh Van 
Ly, and the representatives*of Union of Vietnamese 
Writers, the celebrated poet To Hoai (the 1970 
recepient of the Lotus Award) and Hoang Trung 
Thong. 

To Hoai said in his speech: “Foreign guests 
visit Hanoi and they are met with smiles and flowers. 
On these very days American bombers are destroying 
all the flowers of spring....We know that all the 
force of wrath and anger of progressive humanity 
is on our side, that is why we are full of optimism 
and high spirits. We are convinced that we are 
fighting for truth and justice and our cause would 
triumph.” 

The entire Beirut Conference gave a prolonged 
standing ovation to the Vietnamese writers. 

Being held in an Arab country, naturally, Arab 
writers from most of the Arab countries were fully 
represented in the Conference, and among these the 
Palestinian writers and poets received the greatest 
ovation at the Conference. 

Statements in support of the Vietnamese and Arab 
freedom fighters were enthusiastically adopted by 
the Conference. 

The Beirut Conference also adopted the new 
constitution of the Afro-Asian Writers' Association. 
It decided to kesp its Permanent Bureau at Cairo 
with Youssef-El-Sebai as its Secretary General. On 
behalf of the Indian delegation, the next, that is, the 
Fourth Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference was invited 
to India. The Conference accepted. this invitation. 

And now once again, from November 16 to 20, 
we will be hoststo our African and Asian Colleagues. 
The Indian Preparatory Committee has already 
mobilised support of above 200 eminent Indian 
writers for the Conference. The President of our 
Committee is our great scholar and writer, Prof 
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Suniti Kumar Chatterji, and its Secretary General; 
again as in 1956, Dr Mulk Raj Anand. Conventions 
in support of the Conference are being organised 
in various cultural centres of our vast country, in 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Delhi, 
etc. 

Let us hope that the Conference, which will be 
held at the famous Vigyan Bhavan in New Delhi, 
will further strengthen the unity, solidarity and 
friendship of Asian and African writers and that 


this in its turn would bring support to the struggle 
of the peoples for freedom in Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, West Asia, Angola, Mozambique, Zinbabwe 
and South: Africa; and further inspire us all to help 
through our creative endeavours the building up of 
the New Culture of Man, based on reason, human 
brother-hood, freedom and equality and well-being 
for all; banishing for ever the curse of imperialism, 
colonialism, racialism and war, and moral and spiri- 
tual degradation caused by the exploitation of man 
by man. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE STRIKE FOR PEACE (Continued from page 24) 


may centre on the defence of Bobby Seale and the 
Black Panther Party, which is undergoing serious 
legal and police repression. In short, we view all 
of these different kinds of actions on a variety €f 
issues as enhancing the struggle to end the war in 
Indochina. On October 31, there will be the usual 
march demonstrations in many cities around the 
‘country. And during the week of October 26 to 
31, we have called for an International Week of 
Protest against American aggression in South East 
Asia. e 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
United. Nations, an initiative has been taken by the 
Black community in bringing a mass petition to the 
UN Human Rights Commission demanding that the 
genocidal policies of the United States with respect 
.to the Black and Third World communities in our 
country be stopped. Furthermore, this demand 
-will be accompanied by a demand to end the genocidal 
war in Indochina and get the US out of South East 
Asia. On November 21 there ‘will be a mass de- 
monstration at the United Nations calling for imme- 
diate action on these matters. It is expected that this 
action in November will herald the beginnings of a 
serious campaign of non-violent civil disobedience 
against the machinery of death employed by the 
powers of the Pentagon at home and abroad. 


At the same time as these more visible actions are 
underway, we are beginning to initiate a campaign 
among the American people to arrive at a political 
settlement with the Indochinese peoples based upon 
the September 17 Peace Proposals advanced by the 
Forgign Minister of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of South Vietnam, Madame Binh. 
We hope that students and Black, and women and 
clergy and Chicanos and poor and -workers will all 
reach an accord with the people of Indochina based, 
upon full respect for the rights of self-determination 
and national liberation. 

We will encourage all sections of our movement 
to utilise those tactics and forms of activity which 
correspond to their local situation and constituencies. 
But we also put forward the idea that while we must 
try in every way to isolate the Nixon administration 
in the coming months ahead, it must be clear to all 
that if the American forces are not withdrawn from 
Vietnam by next spring, then we must act in concert 
with one another to initiate an historic campaign 
of massive non-violent civil disobedience in the capi- 
tol of our country. I sincerely hope that an action 
of this kind in the spring of next year will be accom- 
panied by powerful demonstrations of solidarity 
non the anti-imperialist forces throughout the 
world. : ‘ 
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their life insurance. 

- To save face with their friends 
and perhaps with themselves, they 
continue to keep up the same 
way of life. That is why there 
are still queues for a vacant 
table in the better Los Angeles 
restaurants. ] 

' . The recent upturn of the New 

York Stock Exchange has allowed 
' them to pnt off painful decisions; 
.Americans now feel themselves 
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less poor than a few months ago, 
and they expect the rise to con- 
tinue. There is reportedly as 
much money invested in Wall 
Street by tbe inhabitants of 
Beverly Hills as by Switzerland! 

After thirty years of pros- 
perity, the inhabitants. of Los 
Angeles (and, to a lesser degree 
those of other American cities) 
must begin their apprenticeship 
in adversity. 
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India’s — | 
Scientific 
Progress 


. D. P. DAS 


Tz Chinese artificial satellite which had orbitted 

the earth some time ago, beaming a musical note 

- “East is Red”, has brought into a cold and disturbing 

relief the faltering progress of Science in India. The 

reaction of the Indian people has mainly been one of 

- nervous anxiety. Here was a piece of Chinese achi- 

evement which no amount of shrugs by anybody 

could help. The debates in the Indian Parliament 

displayed a tone that was more angry and sullen than 
was generally seen on debates of China. —— 

The anxiety neurosis and the xenophobia are a 
highly disturbing phenemenon, harmful and unhe- 
althy. It should be recalled that in October 1957, 
it was the USSR that inaugurated the era of space 
exploration by putting into orbit around the earth 
the first artificial satellite with USA lagging far behind. 
In 1969, it was found that the gap in the US space 
programme vis-a-vis the Soviet pioneering ascendancy 
had become a thing of the past and the gap that 
existed now was for the Soviet Union to bridge. 
In 1970, an unmanned Soviet spacecraft scooped 
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rocks from the moon’s surface and suceessfully re- 
turned to earth without any mishap, and completed 
the circle. 

Today’s nuclear club was just a one nation show 
till the Soviet Union broke the US momopoly in 
September in 1949. Later, Great Britain and France 
joined the club. The last one to enter (or to gate- 
crash) was China with all the traditional members 
suddenly startled by the forced entry. Therefore, 
in the circumstances, the best thing for us to do is 
to take a close look at our scientific world with a view 
to finding out what is fundamentally wrong with our 
line of scientific work, and then to take all the correc- 
tive measures needed to restore confidence. It is a 
question of recovery of faith in our capacity in 
scientific research that will determine our pace. It 
is only the recovery of this faith that will create the 
necessary Climate for us to break new scientific 
grounds, join as welcome, or unwelcome, members of 
this club or that, withont causing (or causing) un- 
easiness among other nations. 

It will do us guod if we have a look at the past 
scientific traditions of the country as it will enable 
us to have a historical view of the progress of scienti- 
fic research in India. 

The supremacy and excellence of ancient Indians 
in various branches of knowledge including science 
have created a separate branch of study called “In- 
dology". The researches and investigations reveal 
that ancient Indians had reached a peak of civili- 
zation at a time when most of the modern European 
civilization was buried deep in the mist of prehistory. 
The ancient Indian excellence in various fields has 
now become a matter of archaeological exploration 
or anthropological investigation. When did the fall 
come to our ancient civilization? 

The renowned traveller, Alberuni, visited India 
in the Eleventh century and found the ancient Indians 
as a force which lived on past glory swinging alter- 
nately from a powerful wave of xenophobia to a 
swelling tide of megalomania. Looking back at the 
ancient Indian traditions, Alberuni could find a his- 
torical parallel only with the Hellenic world (but, 
of course, with a difference most unfavourable to the 
Indians of his time). 

He observed: '"Ihe Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their conntry, discovered 
and worked out for them the element of science, not 
of popular superstition, for it is the object of the upper 
classes to be guided by results of science, whilst the 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge 
into wrong headed wrangling as long as they are not 
kept by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to their idola- 
try and did not want to call stars gods! At once 
eleven of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed 
on sentence of death, and Socrates died faithful to 
the truth. The Hindus had no men of this stamp 
both capable and willing to bring science to classical 
perfection. "Therefore, you mostly find that even the 
so-called scientific theorems of the Hindus are in 
state of uttar confusion, devoid of logical order and 
in the last instance always mixed up with silly notions 
of crowd, e.g. immense numbers, enormous spaces 
of time, all kinds of religious dogmas, which the 
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vulgar. belief doesnot: admit .of being .called into 
question.... I-can: only compare. their mathematical 
and astronomical literature as far as I know it, to a 
mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearl 
and dung or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 
. Both kinds of things are equal to their eyes, since they 
cannot raise themselves to the’ methods ‘of strictly 
scientific deduction." (Edward Sachau, -Alberuni’s 
India, pp 24-25) 

“There was,.therefore, no wonder that the society 
which lingered on’ continuously sustained by a cor- 
roding self-created ulcer was to go under the. heels 
of vigorous. foreign invaders’ by the 12th century. 
Albernni wrote that Sultan-Mahmud of Ghazni dis- 
persed the defeated Hindus like atomised dust. An- 

cient India died more of a putrid decay than of the 
violence in resisting a foreign horde. 


II 


The Hindu system of education was riddled with 
many inherent contradictions, the most important of 
which ‘was. the caste-based education with heredity 
providing the only link of continuity from one genera- 
tion to another. A large part of the population who 
' were. in the lower order (those: not twice-born) were 
“barred from entry into the precincts of vidyalayas. 

In medieval India,’ Muslims had ‘become the 
sovereign power. The: schools set up by them did 
mot foster any sciehfific spirit of enquiry. ‘The 
imadrassahs and the yaktabs used' to concentrate 
on the studies of Arabic, Persian, grammar, rhetoric, 
- logic, law, geometry, astronomy; natural philosophy, 
metaphysics and theology. But even here the Islamic 
‘system of education did not provide the ' necessary 
Scope for a high degree of mental freedom; moreover, 
education was meant only for the rich who could 
. afford. 

'. Islam reached its zenith in the 17th century- when 
the Moghuls were at the pinnacle of their power and 
glory. But the Islamic glory of science-and scientific 
excellence could not be transplantéd: into Hindustan 

"because, by the 15th century, it-was almost a’ spent 
force in the Middle: East. 

This is how Prof J.D. Bernal analysed. the. de- 
-velopment: “By the fifteenth century the Islamic 
world had collapsed economically and-had been rni- 
“ned by internecine war.and invasion. For all the later 
“successes: of the Turks:and Moghuls, it had ceased 
to’ be liberal and-shrank to a narrow orthodoxy. 
‘India had become a battleground between ‘waves ‘of 
Islamic invaders and. a Hinduism: frozen in caste- 
structure that‘ provided stability at the expense ‘of 
any possibility of advance.” (J.D. Bernal, Science 
"in History, pp 249-50) 

The. greatest .cohtemporary critic of medieval 
Indian ` Islamic education was one of its own pro- 
:ducts, Aurangzeb, the: Emperor of Moghul: India. 
-Addressing'his tutor, who. met the pupil. years later, 
Aurangzeb expressed his unhappiness of the painfully 
inadequate training ‘in science and other branches of 
education. in his: youth, he: said: “What was the 
'knowledge I derived under-your tuition? Yow told 
‘me they (the Firinghi' Kings of. Europe) ‘Assembled 
-our petty Rajas; and that the potentates of Hindustan 
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eclipsed the glory of all other kings....- and thai 
Persia, Usbec, Kachguer, Tartary, arid Pegu; Siam:and 
China trembled at the name of the King óf Indies. 
Admirable geographer: Deeply read historian: wa: 
it not incumbent upon my preceptor.to.make me 
acquainted with the distinguishing feature :of. every 
nation of the earth; its resources and strength; its 
modes of warfare, its manners, religion, forms of 
government..? Thus did you ‘waste the * precious 
hours of my youth in dry, unprofitable. and" never- 
ending task of learning words." (Muhammad Sadiq, 
History of Urdu Literature, p 6.) 

Aurangzeb received the best possible education 
that Emperor Shah Jahan could afford to his children 
—but the type of the “best education’ was deficient. 
No further comments on the observations of Auran- 
gzeb are necessary. 

Therefore both the traditional systems of schools 
on the Hindu and Islamic pattern rolled down from 
one century to another propelled by an inexorable law 
of diminishing utility. When the British took over 
the Indian administration, the indigenous systems 
of education were wallowing in a quagmire of super- 
stition, taboos, inhibitions, etc. The Hindu or the 
Muslim pendulam of education had ceased to move. 
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The initial British effort was decisively in favour 
of allowing the traditional systems of Indian education 
to perpetuate  unhindered.. The schools which 
lingered on in the early 19th century were the decayed 
and moribund versions of-far older models. Adam's 
report on the schools of Bengal Presidency and 
Munro's report on the schools of Madras Presidency 
speak of a system of indigenous education that was 
more a name than a virile reality. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy who inangurated the era 
of new India knew very well that Western education 
and science were the only instruments for changing 
the traditional backward looking pattern of our life. 
In December 1823, he submitted his famous memorial 
to Lord Amherst urging the East India Company to 
"Promote a more liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction, embracing . mathematics, natural ..pliilo- 
sophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other .useful sci- 
ences". (J.P. Naik.& S. Nurullah, History of : Edu- 
cation in. India, p.92) 

Tt was to this: Indian awareness of the : imperative 
need. of ‘Western education: that Macaulay.‘gave his 


‘Support (of. course, from a^ different. ground) in his 
minute in February 1835, which tilted the bhlance 


‘irrevocably ‘in. favour of Western education. 'To 
this was added. the Despatch: of June 1854 which 
provided.the promise: of starting three -universities 


‘in: India on the. model of the London University 
‘(fulfilled three years later). The ‘despatch solemnly 
-announced : 


t “We must ‘emphatically declare : that 
education which we desire to see ‘extended. in' India 


‘is that.which has. for its object diffusion of. improved 


arts, - science, "philosophy .and literature of Europe: 


‘in short, ‘of. European knowledge." (Calcutta. Uni- 
‘versity Commission. Report, Nol. VI p19. This: is 


“also known as Saddler ‘Commission Report of 


1917-18) 
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In fact:the modern Indian: science; was born of: 
the Indian awareness of the magic spell of the: 19th. 
century European Sciences planted by. the British. 
With the.setting wp of the three Indian universities and : 
certain professional schools of medicine, engineering, 
etc the process of transplantation began. The intro- 
duction of science in India was more through a pro- 
cess of grafting than resuscitating the indigenous 
scientifie tradition. But it should not be supposed 
that the British were really interested to see Indians 
as independent denizens: of scientific world of 
their own. Nor is it fair to expect that the 
British. would: be instrumental in removing our 
vegetating hybernation out. of our superstitious 
“heaven”. But it.was they who showed. the direction 
without ‘being involved: too much in the venture. 

Mention should .be made. here of the birth of the 
Indian Association of Cultivation of Science in the. 
seventies of the 19th century, which in later years 
became.a great centre of scientific research — an 
organisation of scientific research of Indians, by 
the Indians and for the Indians. Sir C.V. Raman. 
began his work in this modest Indian laboratory of. 
Calcutta, founded.by a great Indian seer, himself-not 
a great scientist, Dr Mahendralal Sarkar. 


IV 


"Tus British power withdrew from the Indian sub-con- 
tinent in 1947. For about a century, modern science. 
incorporated. in Indian life by the British power creat- 
ed a new tradition which had little to borrow from the 
Indian past: The main question that should now 
be-asked is: How far has this grafted tradition gone 
really to create.a scientific temper in the country? 
It is not the railways or the telegraph (both more 
than 100 years old in India) or the radio or the tele- 
vision but a scientific temper that will sustain, and 
then extend, the tradition borrowed from the West— 
al process that has increased‘many-fold after Indepen- 
nce. 

Even the British system of education: was - never: 
accepted: as; something, beyond suspicion. Macau- 
lay's hope that the educated Hindus would not con-- 
tinue-to:remain in Hindu fold but. would become 
Christian converts, acted' as a warning. With the 
intensification of nationalist movement. in India, 
attack on the British system as'an: instrument of 
*godless" education rose im volume. 

The British record in India was not remarkable 
by any standard. But what they did was to create 
a generation-of new Indians who learnt the concept 
of true scientific education: and then-began demand-. 
ing am Indian: effort to find out an Indian way to: 
technological and scientific break-through. 

During the- anti-partition movement in. Bengal 
in-1905-11, the National Council of Education spoke: 
of: “imparting of scientific, professional and technical 
education-chiefly in those. branches. of Science, Arts 
and Industries which are- best‘calculated to: develop 
the material resources of the country and to satisfy 
its pressing wants.” (R.C. Majumdar, History of 
Freedom Movement, Vol II p 79.) 

The Indian National Congress had, in 1887, 
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spoken in terms of “elaborate system of technical 
education.” A year later, at the Allahabad session 
of the Congress, a resolution urged upon the Govern- 
ment to “foster and encourage education, general 
as well as technical". This resolution-making went 
on annually as a ritual. But with no effect. The 
Congress:at Madras in 1898 adopted the following 
reslolution: “This Congress places on record its 
deep conviction that...the system of technical educa- 
tion now in vogue is inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and prays that, having regard to the poverty of the 
people and the decline of indigenous industry, the 
Government will introduce a more elaborate and 
efficient scheme of technical instruction, and set 
apart more funds for better and more successful 
working of the same.” (J.C. Sharma, India’s Struggle 
for Freedom, Vol II, p 91-92.) 

Like all other resolutions, these were also for- 
warded to: the Government of India. These were 
simply ‘filed in the imperial secretariat. It may not 
be out of place to mention here that the British 
Gdvernment once turned down Lord Curzon’s re- 
quest for one crore rupees to be given as a boon to 
the Indian people for promotion of technical educa- 
tion on the occasion of the coronation of Edward 
VII in 1903. 

In fact, scientific research in India at the univer- 
sity level was possible only with private munificence 
of two- Indians. It was in 1014 that the University 
of Calcutta was able to open the post-graduate 
College of Science (first in India) only because Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghose had 
nursed with infinite care the promotion of scientific 
and technological education in Bengal Presidency. 
Sir Tarak Nath enjoined in his endowment of Rs 
16 lakhs that it was for the promotion aud diffusion 
*of scientific and technical education in Bengal and 
the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and 
applied”. (Saddler Commission Report, Vol IL, p 19.) 

Exactly the same words were used in tbe trust deed 
of Sir Rash Behari who also gave to Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji, the then Vice-Chancellor. of Calcutta 
University, his life’s savings of Rs 10 lakhs for the 
opening .of the University College of Science. 
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I" the foregoing sections, scientific traditions 
-of the-country have been analysed in a historical 
perspective. It has also been shown how modern 
science was introduced in the country, by whom and 
when. Indian science is no longer in the neglected 
backwater of Indian education. Like a most pre- 
cious and prized child, it has been reared from the 
day India became free 23 yearsago. The vast com- 
plex of national laboratories built during the period 
and the investment in them are indications of the 
new directions of development. 

There has been all-round expansion in diverse 
branches of. science and technology in the country 
since Independence. We have our CSIR laboratories, 
the: defence research laboratories, the atomic energy 
laboratories, the laboratories set up under various 
ministries of the Central Government. In addition, 
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there are the universities and the institutes of techno- 
logy. 

Then, why has there been so much of emotional 
disturbance in our country after the Chinese satellite 
wafted its musical notes in the outer Space? Has 
there been any sinister development of a coronary 
complications in our scientific appareti because of 
over-protination or over-vitaminisation? 

In 1946, addressing the Empire Scientific Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
Dr S.S. Bhatnagar (soon to become the ‘first Director- 
General of CSIR in free India) lamented: “Those 
familiar with facilities provided by modern laborato- 
ries in America or Britain would find it hard to under- 
stand the handicaps that beset scientific workers in 
India at every step. Lack of accommodation, long 
hours of routine work, insufficient teaching staff, 
and finally the eternal want of funds, are some of 
the problems that handicap science teaching and 
scientific research in Indian universities." (University 
Education Commission 1948-49, Vol I, pp 145-46.) 

The bemoaning of Dr Bhatnagar was completely 
justifed:in 1946. But which Indian scientist will 
echo his words now (or say that the sitnation has 
not enormously changed) without ringing false even 
to his own ears? We tightened our belt to the extreme 
to feed our scientific machine well In fact, no In- 
dian scientist or any observer of our scientific world 
can say that science isdn the neglected hinterland, 
But the curious feature of the story is that the Radha- 
krishnan Commission had nevertheless to congratulate 
British India’s anaemic period of science as some- 
thing outstandingly the best period. 

This is what the Commission said: “It may rightly 
be said that both in quality and quantity the level of 
scientific research was at its best in Indian universities 
between the years 1920-1945. While before 1920 
scientific research was mainly a monopoly of scienti- 
fic services, after 1920 the leadership in fundamental 
research in most of the sciences passed over largely 
to the universities. All this research activity was due 
to the hard work and enthusiasm of a few university 
professors who had to work with meagre grants, 
insufficient. equipment and inadequate library facili- 
ties. There were practically no grants from the Cen- 
tral Government for fundamental research... Consi- 
dering the handicaps under which these research 
workers in the universities laboured, their record 
cannot but be called creditable.” (p 145) 

The science praised by the Commission was mainly 
in the Indian hands—hands of such Indian pioneers 
as Sir P.C. Roy and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose in 
Bengal, Sir R.G. Bhandarkar in Poona, Sir Ganga- 
nath Jha at, Allahabad. and. Professor S.R. Kashyap 
at Lahore. rs 

Addressing the Saddler Commission in 1918, 


young Chandrashekhar Venkata Raman, a Professor 


of Physics in the University of Calcutta, wrote his 
memorandum of hope in the following words: “J; apan, 
after a short preliminary period of training turned 
over to the work of carrying on her universities to 
her own sons, and in this we see the reason for strong 
position that Japan occupies in the scientific world 
today. India would not only eclipse Japan but most 
of the European countries ...if only the sons of soil 
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had fair chance," (Saddler Commission Report, . Vol 
VIL, p 438) : 

For 23 years now we are managing our own science 
ourselves, unfettered by any foreign hands, Science 
has been truly in our own hands, 
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Moa was pumped. into our research organisations 
in the Five Year Plans. The planners spoke of 
the need for developing a scientific temper in the 
First Plan (see First Plan volume, p 412). The tempo 
was sustained in the Second and the Third Plans. 
It was during the Second Plan period that the Scienti- 
fic Policy Resolution was adopted by the Govern- i 
ment of India as a blueprint for the reconstruction 
of Indian science in all its aspects. In the Fourth 
Plan period the pivotal position of science has been 
emphasised in the following words: “The improve- 
ment of science education, active and adequate 
Government support for developing science and tech- 
nology and the planning research in harmony with 
development need have vital implications for long- 
termi growth.” (Fourth Plan 1969-74 p 45). f 
The tempo and pace were set by the modern Ram 
Mohan of India, Jawahar lal Nehru, whose Ulysesian 
vision surveyed the new scientific frontier with pregnant 
hope: “Science had developed at an ever-increasing 
pace since the beginning of this century, so that the 
gap between the advanced and backward countries 
had widened more and more. It can only by adopt- 
ing the most vigorous measures and by putting forward 
our utmost effort into the development of science that 
we can bridge the gap. It is an inherent obligation 
of a great country like India...to participate fully in 
the march of science, which. probably is mankind’s 
greatest enterprise today.” (Education Commission’ 
Report, p 421.) 
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INDLY remember what Radhakrishnan Com- 

mission said about the excellence of scientific 
research in Indian Universities in 1920-45. Re- 
collect also what Dr Bhatnagar spoke about the 
difficulties which sat crushing on scientific research 
in the country during the British period. Contrast 
Dr Bhatnagar’s note of anguish in 1946 with the 
reality of CSIR in 1963. This is what the Third 
Reviewing Committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr A.L. Mudaliar wrote: “India can be proud of 
its research institutes which represent a national asset 
of major importance. In adapting research to Indian 
conditions, and utilisation of indigenous raw materials 
they have already made significant contributions to 
industrial progress, which will increase greatly 
in years to come. More than 200 research and . 
technical personnel, some of them highly qualified and 
trained abroad, are playing significant roles in the 
country's future development as a modern industrial 
state. Costly and specialised equipment, instruments, 
pilot plants have been set up and well-stocked scienti- 
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Kingsley 
Martin 
and 
Gerald 
Barry 


C.L. R. SASTRI 


THs is about two of my journa- 
listic heroes, both dead: Gerald 
Barry and Kingsley Martin. The 
first died in the third or fourth 
week of November 1968. the 
second on February 16, 1969. 
The public, however, knows 
more about Martin than about 
Barry. I know about both and 
have a softer corner in my heart 
for Barry than for Martin: if 
only because I have derived im- 
mensely greater profit and plea- 
sure from him than from the other. 
But let me start with Martin. 
Kingsley Martin had the dis- 
tinction of presiding over the 
destinies of the celebrated New 
Statesman of London for full 
three decades: from 1931 to 1961. 
He had been a leader-writer on 
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the Manchester Guardian (his 
stable-mate was Malcolm Mug- 
geridge) before ‘taking over the 
editorship. of New Statesman. 


The story of his elevation to' 


this highly onerous position makes 
hilarious reading. Arnold Ben- 
nett was the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the paper 
at the time: the prize-post was 
entirely in his hands. He gave 
an unforgettable luncheon-party 
at a posh restaurant in the metro- 
polis, and Martin was one of the 
distinguished. guests. 

Bennett, as is well known, was 
a gourmet and he took enormous 
pains over the menu. He ordered 
(so the anecdote runs) a rare 
fish from (I believe) Italy and it 
was consumed with terrific relish 
by everyone. Bennett—as is the 
habit of all discerning hosts— 
asked his guests to guess why 
it had tasted so fine and fresh. 
Only Martin ventured the opinion 
that it might have been caught 
that very morning and immediately 
flown to London. He got the 
much-coveted editorship. . Moral: 
set a gourmet to catch a gour- 
met! 

The story may well be apocry- 
phal: but it shows that the future 
editor of the New Statesman 
knew his onions, as the colloquial 
expression is. 

But a word now about his 
predecessor, the first editor of 
the weekly as well as (in my view 
its best to date: the late Clifford 
Sharp. I call him the best editor 
todate in spite of the incontest- 
able fact that his politics were not 
my cup of coffee. 

He was really a Tory in his 
political outlook. But, somehow, 
the Webbs, who founded the 
New Statesman, were immensely 
enamoured of him and offered 
him the editorship which he 
held from 1913 (the year of its 
inception) until 1930: he could 
easily have held it for much longer 
had he not been an irremediable 
dipsomaniac (the bottle, it would 
appear, was never far from his 
reach). But, drunk or sober, 
he had, it must be confessed, a 
consummate flair for writing 
editorials: and, in my considered 
opinion, was a much more adroit 
hand at these than any of his 
three successors: Kingsley Martin 
or John Freeman or Paul Johnson. 


There was a delightful quality 
of astringency about his writings 
that, so to speak, stuck out a mile. 
He had a knack of saying what he 
wanted to say with admirable 
precision, there never having been 
any pretence of beating about the 
bush, or of softening the impact 


‘of his hammer-blows. 


His aim, throughout, was to 
inflict the maximum amount of 
punishment on his opponents: 
and his instinct was unerring in 
the matter of choosing the most 
vulnerable spots for the infliction 
of such punishment. Nor had 
he any undue respect for hallowed 
names and for established re- 
putations. He contrived to put 
even the redoubtable Bernard 
Shaw in his place more than once: 
Bernard Shaw, be it noted, was 
one of the proprietors of the 
New Statesman! 

Sharp's regime ended in 1930. 
Thereafter Martin took over as 
editor of the New Statesman and 
Nation, which was, in due course, 
to incorporate Gerald Barry’s 
Week-end Review also. (I shall: 
come fo Barry and his paper 
presently.) 

Under Martin's aegis the 
NS&N prospered prodigiously 
and, in fact, his name is more 
widely known than that of Sharp. 
His reign lasted for full three 
decades: full three decades, let 
us remind ourselves, of unprece- 
dented strains and stresses in the 
international sphere. They were, 
unfortunately, noted for Martin's 
agitated and confused handling 
of them. 

He was, we can now see, not 
seldom in two minds about the 
policy he ought to pursue: some- 
times his wobbling became a 
thorough nuisance. For instance, 
he signally failed to toe the radical 
line that was expected of him on 
more than one critical occasion— 
the Sudetan crisis, to mention one 
such: this, in no small measure, 
pricked the bubble of his social- 
istic reputation. 

Credit, however, must be 
given where credit is due, and I 
think Martin’s two most glorious 
titles to fame were his tireless 
advocacy of India’s independence 
and the none too inconsiderable 
part he played in the promotion 
of the CND movement in Britain, 
he having been one of its “foun- 
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ding fathers", no less. The move- 
ment is now practically dead— 
the British being what they noto- 
riously are, a race of only inter- 
mittently generous emotions; and. 
the paper, under the editorship 
of his successor, John Freeman, 
had no compunction in reversing 
his heart-warming line on the 
monstrous "nuclear deterrent". 

The present policy of the NS 
is as far from being “social- 
istic? as chalk is from cheese, 
or as Khorassan from Kidder- 
minster. On India the journal 
has little, or nothing, to say: 
and, when it condescends to say 
. anything, it is to conduct a veri- 
table commination service on its 
policies vis-a-vis Goa and Kash- 
mir. It has always “a rod in 
pickle” for the poor and hapless 
Hindus and an affectionate pat 
on the back for the lucky Muslims. 
(In this, let me interpolate, Martin 
had been no whit different from 
his successors.) 


Weekly Journalism 


The twenties and the “thirties 
were the Golden Age of English 
weekly journalism. Among the 
editors of that period two stand 
out most prominently. H.W. 
Massingham of the Nation and 
Gerald (later Sir Gerald) Barry 
of the Saturday Review and, 
subsequently, of the Week-end 
Review. 

Massingham died in 1924, 
Barry in 1968. The journals 
they edited with so much verve 
and vivacity have also gone the 
way of “the many Ninevehs 
and Hecatempoli”. But, while 
they were in being, they made 
history, each of them having 
been a glorious landmark in 
English weekly journalism. 

Gerald Barry, if the gods had 
been merciful towards him, could 
easily have been another Massing- 
ham. But the gods were not 
merciful. Both were “live wires": 
both had what I might call the 
eternal freshness of youth. And 
both had to sever their connection 
with the weeklies they had been 
editing with so much distinction, 
with so much savoir faire, just 
when their services were most in 
requisition. 

Massingham had to leave the 
Nation on a matter of high 
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principle: Barry had to -do the 
same with respect to.the Saturday 
Review and the Week-end Review. 
In so far as any English journal- 
ist could ever have been ex- 
pected to wear the mantle of 
“HWM”, it was, assuredly, Barry 
and no other. He was, however, 
not given sufficient time and 
opportunity, misfortune having 
continuously dogged his foot- 
steps. 


Broadmindedness 


I have, as it happens, a special 
reason for remembering him. 
His most distinguished contri- 
butor in both the weeklies he 
edited was the late T. Earle 
Welby, a one-time editor of the 
Madras Mail, who, after returning 
to England fsom ghe land he 
daily calumniated, in bewitching 
style, in the columns of that Mad- 
ras daily, devoted himself wholly 
to literary criticism. When 
he died, the correspondence 
columns of the Week-end Review 
were thrown wide open to his 
eulogisers. 

J, too, wished to add my 
feeble voice to that mighty paean 
of praise. But the editor had, 
by then, “closed” that corres- 
pondence. I was in Trivandrum 
at the time, and there was only 
“surface mail", not “air mail", 
to London. ‘Still, I sent in my 
humble contribution and Barry 
published it, commenting that he 
had seen fit to “re-open” the 
“closed” correspondence to ac- 
commodate my eulogy as I could 
not have known that it had been 
“closed”. That, let me point 
out, gives us the measure of his 
broadmindedness. 

Barry started his journalistic 
career as assistant to Filson 
Young, editor of the Saturday 
Review. In 1924 or thereabouts, 
he succeeded Young in the editor- 
ial gadi, continuing in it until 
1930. During that short period 
he contrived to transform it out 
of all recognition. Every issue 
was a veritable literary feast, 
a battle of wits almost: it corus- 
cated with brilliant writing, with 
such stuff “as dreams are made 
on”. 

He gathered together under 
his benevolent wing some of the 
finest journalistic and literary 


talent available: T. Earle .Welby, 
and Ivor Brown, and ‘Gerald 
Gould, and Edward. Shanks, and, 
above all, J.B. Priestley. Barry 
himself wielded an exceptionally 
fluent and powerful pen. Earle 
Welby (“Stet”) was a host in 
himself. It was Barry’s singular 
distinction that he "discovered" 
Welby’s genius. 

As ill-luck would have it, 
however, he had to leave the 
Saturday Review in 1930 owing 
to proprietorial zoolum. Lord 
Beaverbrook had just then inau- 
gurated a furious campaign in 
favour of what he was pleased 
to designate as "Empire Free 
Trade", which Barry could not 
bring himself to touch with the 
longest of bargepoles. 

So he wrote straightaway in 
his paper that the noble lord's 
newest stunt was not to his taste. 
Thereupon the proprietor, who 
found himself in the same political 
tabernacle as his lordship, de- 
manded from Barry that, in the 
following week, he should, with- 
out fail, insert a leader rendering 
the fullest possible support to 
EFT. That, predictably, led to 
his resignation—as well as to 
the resignation of his entire staff. 


New Weekly 


Within a fortnight he took the 
journalistic world by storm by 
bringing out a new weekly, the 
Week-end-Review, which he edited 
with consummate ability. But 
in 1933 it had to stop publication. 

I cannot do better than. quote 
from the late James Agate's 
delightful autobiography, Ego: 
“The rest of the story is tragic. 
For three years the Week-end 
Review was the best-written and 
the best-read weekly review in 
the country. It is well known 
that all literary reviews which 
have not the immemorial backing 
of the country parson and whose 
opinions are not so non-com- 
mittal that they offend nobody 
have a hard struggle for existence. 
The Week-end Review could not 
expect not to lose money during 
its first years, and the losses were 
diminishing. Nevertheless the pro- 
prietor felt that it was time for 
somebody else to hold the baby, 
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GANDHIJI AND CHITTARANJAN DAS (Continued from page 12) 


Gandhi intends to wreck re- 
forms and I do the same thing by 
working from within, and the 
only way to do it is to make 
Government through Councils 
impossible..." 

His Swaraj party which de- 
feated veterans of the stature of 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea in the 
Bengal Council remained a 
powerful Opposition and inflicted 
repeated defeats upon the Go- 
vernment. Deshabandhu groo- 
med Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy 
to shoulder the responsibilities 
of Bengal during this period. 

He and his two disciples— 
Subhas Bose and Bidhan Roy 
dominated the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration for some time. Chitta- 
ranjan was the first Mayor of 
Caleutta and he was followed by 
Subhas Bose. 

Chittaranjan was a revolution- 
ary, a disciplined revolution- 
ary; he was not an anarchist. 
“As a question of practical poli- 
tics, I feel certain that if violence 
is to take root in the political 
life of our country, it will be the 
end of our Swaraj for all time to 
come. I am, therefore, eager 
that this evil should not grow any— 
further and that this method 
Should cease as a political weapon 
d country," Chittaranjan once 
said. 


Equal Partnership 


He was determined to secure 
Swaraj and political emancipa- 
tion of India on terms of equa- 
lity and honourable partnership 
with the Empire. He told people 
to fight their battle for Swaraj 
clean. “Let there be no stain 
npon the justness of our cause. 
Fight hard and incessantly. Press 
onward and disarm all obstru- 
ction and win Swaraj." 

Violence meant destruction, 
and. destruction itself would never 
bring Swaraj, according to Chitta- 
ranjan. “The fact further is that 
no construction is possible with- 
out destruction. We must not 
forget that it is. not this activity 
or that activity which by itself 
can bring Swaraj. It is the tota- 
lity of onr national activity in 
the way of destruction and in 
the way of creation that will bring 
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Swaraj.” 

“Violence is sure to be follo- 
wed by more violence on the part 
of the Government, and repress- 
ion may be so violent that its 
only effect on the Indian people 
would be to check their enthu- 
siasm for Swaraj,” he asserted, 
and said: “Is it possible to 
attain Swaraj by violent means? 
The answer which history gives 
is an emphatic No.” 

Gandhiji believed that the 
first step towards Swaraj lay in 
the individual—the great truth, 
“as with the individual so with 
the universe”, was applicable in 
this respect. “The Government 
over self is the tmuest Swaraj; 
it is synonymous wih moksha 
or salvation," Gandhiji held. 


Not by Khadi Alone 


Chittaranjan did not subscribe 
to the view that khadi alone was 
capable of bringing us Swaraj. 
He regarded it as the symbol of 
Swaraj as it made us self-con- 
tained with regard to a very large 
department of our national! life 
and the inspiration thereof made 
the whole of our national life 
self-contained and independent. 
That was the: meaning of the 
symbol. 

The deception -practised by 
politicians by wearing khadi with- 
out any real conviction was con- 
demned by Gandhiji. “When 
I know that such khadi will never 
obtain Swaraj and even if Swaraj 
is obtained it will immediately 
be discarded, how can I allow 
people to continne to deceive 
themselves?" he asked. People 
should take to spinning and khadi- 
wearing in earnest for their attain- 
ment of non-violent Swaraj. The 
ideal of Khadi was that it resuscit- 
ated the rural India and generated 
real strength among the masses— 
the strength that ipso facto 
brought Swaraj. Chittaranjan sub- 
scribed to Gandhiji’s dictum, “In 
spinning wheel lies Swaraj.” 

Gandhiji held that the pilgri- 
mage to Swaraj was a painful 
climb. It required vast organis- 
ing ability, penetration into 
the villages solely for the 
service of the villagers, and awa- 
kening of the national conscious- 


ness. “It will not spring like 
the magician’s  mango...Swaraj 
will not drop from the clouds. 
It will be the fruit of patience, 
perseverance, ceaseless toil, cour- 
age and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the environment." 

Chittaranjan was always pre- 
pared to sacrifice much for a 
real basis of Swaraj He gave 
up his practice at the Bar which 
yielded him no less than Rs 
10,000 per month and his palatial 
house in Bhowanipore. He be- 
came the poorest man in Cal- 
cutta. He was not a politician 
of Gandhian austerity. But once 
he was prepared. to sacrifice him- 
self at the altar of freedom, he 
did not find. it difficult to give up 
his cigar and drinks overnight. 
This iron will-power earned him 
admiration from all. 

He maintained that the nation 
must make large sacrifice in 
order to,have the opportunity 
to begin constructive work, and 
Swaraj must be laid on firm 
foundation. Gandhiji demanded 
Jarger sacrifices for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. “‘Swaraj is the 
abandonment of the fear of death. 
If Swaraj is delayed, it is because 
we are not prepared calmly to 
meet death and inconveniences 
less than death." 


Chittaranjan's Nationalism 


Chittaranjan's nationalism 
was not confined to Bengal or 
India. He dreamed of forming 
a pan-Asian federation. He was 
greatly moved by Sister Nivedita’s 
introduction to Okakura’s Ideals 
of the East. “Asia is one, the 
Himalayas divide only to bring 
closer the two mighty civilisa- 
tions of the East—one of India 
and the other of China," she had 
written. 

Deshabandhu believed that co- 
existence with China was a pre- 
condition for world peace. In 
his presidential speech at the 
Gaya session of the Congress 
(1922), he said: "Even more 
important than this is tbe parti- 
cipation of India in the great 
Asiatio Federation, which I see 
in the course of formation. I 
have hardly any doubt that the 
Pan-Islamic movement, which was 


started on a somewhat narrow 
basis, has given way or is about 
to give way to the great Federa- 
tion of all Asiatic peoples. It is 
the union of the oppressed nation- 
alities of Asia. Is India to re- 
main outside this union? 

“I admit that our freedom must 
be won by ourselves but such a 
bond of friendship and love, of 
sympathy and cooperation bet- 
ween India and the rest of Asia, 
nay, between India and all the 
liberty-loving people of the world, 
is destined to bring about world 
peace. World peace to my mind 
means the freedom of every 
nationality, and I go further and 
say that no nation on the 
face of earth can be really 
free when other nations are in 
bondage.” 


Universalism was Chittaran- 
jan’s creed just as pan-Asianism 
was his religion and Swaraj his 
goal. Fate cut his life short and 
politics claimed him only for 
five years. 

He wanted a united nations 
for world peace. “I believe in 
world peace, in the ultimate Fede- 
ration of the world, and I think 
that the great Commonwealth 
of Nations called the: British 
Empire—a federation of diverse 
races, each with its distinct life, 
distinct civilisation, distinct mental 
outlook—if properly led by the 
statesmen at the helm, is bound 
to make lasting contribution 
to the great problem that 
awaits the statesmen, the problem 
of knitting ethe world into tbe 
greatest federation the mind can 


conceive—the Federation of the 
Human Race; but only if properly 
led by the statesmen, at the helm— 
for, the.development of the idea 
involves apparent sacrifice on the 
part of the constituent nations, 
and it certainly involves the giving 
up for good the Empire idea with 
its ugly attribute of domination. 
I think it is for the good of India, 
for the good of the Common- 
wealth, for the good. of the world 
that India should strive for free- 
dom within the Commonwealth 
and so serve the cause of hu- 
manity.” 

“Everyone who follows his 
example to ever so little an extent 
will help to perpetuate his 
memory,” said Gandhiji in his 
tribute after the death of Chit- 
taranjan Das on June 16, 1925. 
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fic and. technicallibraries and documentation services 
established; in spite of all this a truly formidable task 
lies aia (The Third Reviewing Committee Report, 
p 12 

Contrast this, again, with recent debates in Parlia- 
ment on the CSIR which gives an impression that 
nothing is practically done by the scientists there 
except self-agprandisement of avirulent type. Between 
September 1964 (when the Mudaliar Committee sub- 
mitted its report on CSIR) and April 1970 (when 
China put her satellite in the orbit of the earth) stands 
the Report of the Justice A.K. Sarkar Committee. 
The first part of the report deals mainly with the 
charge of nepotism and favouritism in almost all the 
high and medium-high level appointments in the 
Council. Part II of the report, which is yet to come 
out, will deal with the reorganisation of science in 
the laboratories of the Council. 

Along with the Part I of the Sarkar Committee 
Report, Parliament debated the Public Accounts 
Committee’s 122nd Report on the CSIR which had 
also to say something very uncomplimentary of 
the CSIR. The gist of the report of the Committee 
was published in newspapers on May 1 this year. 
The Statesman (Delhi) gave the following head-line 
to its report; CSIR Fails to Achieve ‘“‘Basic 
Objective”. 

In the context of the debates in Parliament on the 
CSIR many people would now be inclined to dismiss 
tbe testimonial given by the Mudaliar Committee 
as something unreal or too rosy. The malodour of 
the debates leaves bitter and sinister insinuation that 
people in the Council were not as much-accustomed 
to scientific work as on non-scientific work, that is, 
in superb display of gerrymandering. Allegations 

_were freely made in Parliament in the past of the mis- 


use of power by the Directors-General. A committee 
of enquiry was set up by the Government of India 
with a retired Chief Justice of India as Chairman, 
four scientists and seven members of Parliament. 
When the report (Part I dealing with irregularities of 
appointment) was put before Parliament there was 
another round of debate on the substantive part of 
the findings. Then there were acrimonious debates 
on the alleged modification of the report by the 
Chairman unilaterally after undue influence was 
applied by the Prime Minister, an allegation which 
was strongly denied by Smt Indira Gandhi. When 
there is a question of human malfunctioning in our 
laboratories which in any case can be corrected, public 
debate should not beled to an extreme crisis-point 
without any consideration if the ceremonious weeping 
for Indian science will not sap public confidence in 
the capacity of our scientists. Much more impor- 
tant is the question of public confidence that our 
scientists can deliver the goods. If deadwood is to 
be removed, let us seriously do the weeding. 

Let us suppose that the scientists in the various 
laboratories and onr universities are provided with 
unfettered freedom in the matter of research. Let 
us also suppose that the scientists also will take the 
fullest possible advantage of the freedom for the pro- 
motion of science. Even then, in that heaven of 
unfettered scientific bliss, will things be allright? 
Will the scientists be able to lift the country from 
stagnation? Will they find human hinterland of 
science in India willing to move forward with 
time? 

To answer these questions one has to delve deep 
into the social environment in which we live. It 
is the social climate in the country that moulds us 
to remain deeply unscientific. (To be continued) 
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Press | 


Council 
and its 


Composition 


N his otherwise informative 
1 article ‘Press Council and its 
Composition’ (Mainstream, Octo- 
ber 17), Sri J.P. Chaturvedi has 
curiously misrepresented the views 
expressed in an editorial of 
Vidura, the Journal of the Press 
Institute of India. 

Sri Chaturvedi says that the 
editorial “‘claimed that the IFWJ 
did not represent the real jour- 
nalist and had no place in the 
Press Council”. The editorial 
did not claim anything of the 
sort. It said that the definition 
of “Journalists” in the Working 
Journalists (Conditions of Ser- 
vice) and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions Act, 1955 was wide and 
also included proof-readers and 
-ealligraphists. _Hence the IFWJ, 
which bas proof-readers and calli- 

. graphists as members, could, if 
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it wanted, nominate a  proof- 
reader or calligraphist in its panel 
for Press Council members. The 
editorial's view was that this was 
an anomaly which should some- 
how be removed. (All this took 
about 12 paragraphs of a 7 para- 
graph editorial on various aspects 
of the Press Council.) 

Sri Chaturvedi’s conclusions 
from the argument explained 
above are unwarranted and sut- 
prising from a journalist of his 
seniority and perspicacity. If 
conclusions were indeed to be 
attempted, then the logical ones 
would be: 

1) The definition of “jour- 
nalist” in the Act is wide and 
could lead to an anamalous situa- 
ation contrary to the spirit of the 
Press Council; m 

2) That the IFWJ, assuredly 
representative of journalists, can- 
not yet be held to be the only 
body which represents them and 

3) That IFWJ representatives 
should most certainly be on tbe 
Press Council. : 

Chanchal Sarkar 
Director 
Press Institute of India 


October 24, 1970 


I am surprised that Sri Chan- 
chal Sarkar shonld have tried 
to contradict what was a pure 
deduction of his argument, sort 
of its sophistication. I may here 
say that out of the seven para- 
graphs of the editorial, three 
related to the composition. of the 
Press Council, and I was concern- 
ed to deal with it, so I did nôt 
refer to this matter. 

The relevant editorial which 
was titled Our View, after re- 
ferring to passing of the Press 
Council Amendment Act said 
the following in its subsequent 
three paragraphs: 

“The amending went smooth- 
ly enough, no acrimonious de- 
bate and very little opposition. 
But in their enthusiasm the au- 
thors of the Act have left the 
fledgling Press Council open to 
political pressures, both in the 
field of nomination and in the 
character of the nominees. Un- 
der the new Act, if representative 
organisations so desire, they can 
put forward the names of per- 


‘langous Provisions 


sons who are technically ‘Jour- 
nalists’ but have nothing to do 
with the ethics of the Press which 
is what the Press Council is prin- 
cipally concerned with. 

“The term ‘Journalists’ should 
be re-defined without depending 
on the Working Journalists (Con- 
ditions of Service) and Miscel- 
Act, 1955. 
According to it proof-readers and 
calligraphists are also journalists 
and if the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists, which has 
more proof-readers as members 
than sub-editors or reporters re- 
commends (in their panel) proof- 
readers and calligraphists, the no- 
minating body would be left 
with no choice. P 

“Since the Press Council has 
been armed further to ask for 
accounts of newspapers, it would 
be interesting to see if the IFWJ 
and the JENS representatives who 
have fought on questions of the 
economics coexist within the 
body." . 

The kernel of these paras is 
that "technfeal" journalists in 
the form of proof-readers and 
calligraphists who have nothing 
to do with ethics of the Press, 
outnumber the sub-editors and 
reporters, who are real jour- 
nalists concerned. with the ethics 
of the press in the IFWJ. 

Without going into the argu- 
ment whether the proof-readers 
need any ethics of profession or 
can be absolutely non-ethical, 
what I wanted to repudiate and 
what needs repudiation is the 
statement that proof-readers out- 
number sub-editors and repor- 
ters in the Federation. 

The Press Institute is an aca- 
demic and research organisation. 
It tabulates and counts para- 
graphs and words that are written 
by papers on various subjects 
like home news and foriegn news. 
Was it not proper for the editor 
of Vidura to have a verification 
of the fact that proof-reader 
members of the IFWJ outnumber 
its sub-editor of reporter members? 
In Delhi there is the largest 
number of proof-readers working. 
Yet out of 298 members of IFWJ, 
as on August 15, 1970 not even 
one-fifth were proof-readers. Only 
on October 22, there was a tough 
election for 10 members of the 
National Council of the IFWJ 
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and, although three proof-readers 
contested. the election from differ- 
ent newspaper establishments, 
not one of them was elected. 
On the other hand among those 
who were elected there were six 
Special Correspondents, two Sub- 
Editors, one Sports Reporter and 
one Photographer. If proof- 
readers had been in majority, 
could this be possible? 

This shows who runs the 
IFWJ and whether they are the 
persons who have any stake in 
the Press Council. That at no 
time the IFWJ has sent the name 
of any proof-reader in its panel 
to the Press Council is again a 
positive proof that the fear was 
unwarranted and imaginary. 

But the matter does not end 
as with the definition of Working 
Journalist. To put the record 
straight, the Act does not specifi- 
cally provide for calligraphists 
and the matter is before Courts. 
A look at the fourth para of the 
Vidura editorial also shows that 
its author is nof happy with 
representation of the IFWJ and 
IENS, and has his doubts about 
their coexistance. A book at 
another article in the same issue 
of Vidura (on page 41) by a 
columnist "Vigilante", shows the 
attitude of Vidura regarding re- 
presentation to Working Journa- 
lists. It said: 

* Although the total represen- 
tation of the editorial wing 
of the Press remains unaltered, 
the number of editors as such has 
now been restricted to six. For- 
merly, their share was laid down 
as "not less than six" which 


admitted some flexibility. The : 
revision, obviously done to pro- 
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vide weightage to working jour- 
nalists other than editors, de- 
tracts from the primacy of the 


editors who are legally, morally . 


and professionally answerable for 
whatever appears in the news- 
papers. Those who bemoan the 
erosion of the authority of editors 
in present day newspapers will 
have reason to be unhappy over 
the amendment.” 

After reading it, can it be 
said that I have misrepresented 
the view of the Vidura? Are 
not the views taken together a 
paraphrase of the views of L. 
Durgadas in his address of 1959? 
On. the other hand, I do not find 
any sentence anywhere to warrant 
the two other conclusions that 
Sri Sarkar thinks result from his 


Congress and 


[v Mainstream (October 17, 


1970) a letter has appeared 
under the title “Congress and 
Muslim League". The main 
question that has ‘been raised as 
to why objection should be raised 
for accepting Muslim League in 
Kerala as an ally by Congress(R). 

It has been argued that the 
present Muslim League has noth- 
ing to do with the Muslim League 
of pre-independence days. The 
writer points ont that after in- 
dependence, the All-India Muslim 
League was reconstituted as a 
political organisation owing alle- 
giance to the Indian Union; 
it ceased to have anything to do 
with the slogan of Pakistan; and 
that its constitution and its ’ poli- 
tical stand bear this out. 

Personally, I am convinced 
that the Muslim League in Kerala 
is not a communal body in the 
sense Jana Sangh and the RSS 
are. But the point is, why should 
the Muslim League in Kerala 
carry that old name which was 
responsible for the partition of 
India? Names: do carry some 
meaning in politics particularly 
when it is concerned with the 
masses. It should be noted that the 
enemies of progressive parties are 
given a chance to damn them for 
their association with the Muslim 
League in Kerala. What is done 
in one part of India has its re- 
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article. Nowhere he has said that 
IFWJ was either the only body. 
or there was another body with 
which it could share represen- 
tation. Only thing he has done 
is to cast doubts about the pro- 
fessional competency of IFWJ 
and I have pointed that out. 

It was never my intention and 
I am sorry if unwittingly I have 
conveyed that Vidura canvassed 
against IFWJ’s inclusion. Vidura 
only fell a prey to the propaganda 
insidiously done by some others 
who even offered dinners and 
lunches to persuade some persons 
of pivotal importance to accept 
this view. 


J. P. Chaturvedi 


October 26, 1970 


Muslim League 


percussions on other parts as 
well People have no time to 
listen to a case which requires 
a long justification. In 1942, the 
Communists in India. called the 
Second World War as *people's 
war". This very name created mis- 
understanding about them and 
. in spite of their national services 
their enemies got a weapon in 
their hands to damn the Com- 
munists in India. 
Non-progressive parties have 
a simple case and their argu- 
‘ments become convincing to 
masses without citing too many 
facts in their favour. For in- 
stance, the Jana Sanghists would 
tell the Hindus: “Do not trust 
Muslims because they have ‘affi- 
nity with Pakistan.” Shiva Sena 
would tell a Marathi-speaking 
man: “You ate unemployed be- 
cause Your jobs are taken away by 
Madrasis.” Progressive parties 
have to justify their stand with 
long arguments for which masses 
have.no patience. The Muslim 
.League in Kerala has added to the 
difficulties of their allies. Even 
in the field of commerce the names 
of firms are given due importance 
and royalty is. demanded for 
names. In politics too, names do 
carry importance which can not 


be ignored. 
S.S. Khanolkar 
Panaji 
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down to party cells. This was 
unexpected because it was im- 
possible to find ont what organs 
of authority had given its okay to 
organize the Red Guard units. 

The question of the Red 
Guards was not discussed at the 
11th Plenary session of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CPC since, 
as Mao himself said, the Red 
Guards were not ready to appear 
on the scene at the time. During 
the work of the 11th Plenum, 
Mao called on his cothinkers to 
demonstrate patience and try and 
teach the Red Guards and pre- 
pare them for the fulfilment of 
their great mission, which in 
the words of the French maga- 
zine Nuveau Candid brought back 
the memories of not Karl Marx 
but Hitler. 

The actions of the Red Guards 
were directed not by the Party 
organisations but by the Group 
for the Affairs of the Cultural 
Revolution. It was also a mys- 
tery who had. given the order that 
such a group be set up. It was 
not known whether it enjoyed 
the rights of a Department of 
the Central Committee, or of the 
Permanent Council of the All- 
China Council of People’s Re- 
presentatives, or had become the 
provisional Central Committee 
of the CPC. 

In any assessment of China 
today, it is important to study 
the role of this Group, since it 
became the supreme body at the 
height of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion; moreover, no other authori- 
tative body has yet emerged in 
China since then. The Party 
- units which were smashed up 
during the Cultural Revolution 
have not yet been reorganised; 
the process is believed to have 
started, but the model for the 
new Party organisations in China 
was set by the Group itself. 

The Central Group for the 
Affairs of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion headed by Chen Po-ta, 
Kang Sheng and Chiang Ching 
(in the Communist hierarchy they 
at that time occupied the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth places, respecti- 
vely) through the Red Guard 
press organized attacks on the 
most prominent figures in the 
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Government and Party apparatus. 

During the Cultural Revolu- 
tion Chiang Ching incidentally 
was nicknamed the “Vindictive 
Dragon”. The nickname was 
given to her because the moment 
she received power she started 
to mete out punishment to her 
personal enemies. 

Other victims of Chiang Ching 
were the wives of prominent 
political leaders who prior to the 
Cultural Revolution worked in 
such organisations as the Chinese 
Women’s Committee, trade uni- 
ons, in the Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. 

Very soon the Groyp for the 
Cultural Revolutfon established 
itself not only above the State 
Council, but *even the Central 
Committee. An impression pre- 
vailed that it was both the legi- 
slative and executive organ at 
one and the same time. The 
Red Guards also became stronger. 
They began to play the role of 
the Group’s storm-troopers. - 

The leaders of the Group saw 
quite clearly that in order to 
become real masters in the coun- 
try they should place themselves 
above the State Council and the 
General Staff of the PLA. And 
thus, the leaders of the Red 
Guard movement Chen Po-ta 
(leader of the Group), Chiang 
Ching (his first deputy), and 
Kang Sheng (adviser) began 
their offensive against the State 
Council. 

The unrestricted | concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the 
Group leaders disturbed Lin Piao 
and his followers, many of whom 
fell victim to the Red Guard 
attacks. 

It was on Lin Piao’s insis- 
tence that the State Council issued 
an order to the military instruc- 
tors of the Red Guards that they 
were to see to it that the Red 
Guards were evacuated to their 
native cities. 

This, naturally upset the Red 
Guards who felt that the Group 
had let them down; there was a 
virtual revolt against the Group 
and there were reports of clashes 
between the Army units and the 
Red Guards. There were pro- 


paganda attacks against Primer 

hou En-lai, presumably in- 
spired by the leaders of the Group. 
But the omniscient Chairman 
knew that in the prevailing bal- 
ance of forces, Chou En-lai was 
indispensable. 

It was significant that the 
Chairman asked the Premier—not 
the military nor the Group—to 
completely overhaul the state 
apparatus and allow some of the 
officials to carry on with their 
work, establishing strict super- 
vision over them, however. But 
Chou's hands were not com- 
pletely free. Chiang Ching some- 
how managed to get the post 
of propaganda chief in the Central 
Committee for her close follower 
Van Li. 

The attack of the Group 
leaders against the Army conti- 
nued and Chiang Ching even 
demanded a purge in the army. 
Lin Piao advised the army units 
to exercise festraint. 

Maintaining this delicate bal- 
ance of forces, Chairman Mao 
did not allow one to oust the 
other. Both the Group and Lin 
Piao’s men enjoyed his protec- 
tion. At the same time, Mao 
realised the danger of a break- 
down of the administrative ap- 
paratus, which would have meant 
the total collapse of the regime 
itself. It was to prevent that he 
harnessed. Chou En-lai. 

The Red Guards were used. 
to destroy the Party so that there 
might be no possible centre of 
challenge to Mao’s personal 
authority; this fear was generated 
mainly because the Party fun- 
ctionaries following Liu Shao-chi 
began to question the Great 
Leap experiment and the unscru- 
plous postures in foreign policy. 

At the same time, the Red 
Guards were not allowed to be 
supreme, and that was why the 
Army was used to keep them in 
the leash. 

And Chou En-lai was brought 
in and given powers to run 
the Government machinery as 
an antidote to the unrestrained 
rule of both the Red Guards 
and the Army. 


(To be continued) 
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early retirement to find time 
for enrolment. 

In the forthcoming elections 
to the party bodies, the official 
group hopes to gain a decisive 
majority over the conservatives. 
It is optimistic about having a 
Pradesh Congress Committee and 
a Pradesh Election Committee of 
its choice. 

If the progressives succeed, 
the party will.be stronger than 
the Government because the new 
PCC and PEC will, among other 
things, nominate party candidates 
for 1972. When an MLA knows 
that his chances of renomina- 
tion depend on the PCC President 
rather than the Chief Minister, 
especially if the Chief Minister's 
loyalty to the party is suspect, 
his choice will be obvious. 

This, time, therefore, the 
. official group is giving a clear 
passage to Sri Choudhury. Sri 
Bhagwati is not contesting and 
‘Sri Choudhury’s election as the 


new leader in .the CLP meeting - 


by the end of this month is 
expected to be unanimous. 

Meanwhile, a keen contest 
is going on to win the party 
elections. In every district, the 
conservative party bosses are 
trying desperately to prevent the 
membership lists being finalised 
and released. Where this is not 
possible, more crude and uncon- 
Stitutional methods are being ado- 
pted. 

For instance, the Jorhat DCC 
*removed" its President, Sri Tilak 
Gogoi, MLA, a prominent figure 
among Smt Gandhi's supporters, 
by passing a no-confidence re- 
solution against him. Under the 
Congress constitution, a DCC 
President can be removed only 
by the RCC. So, the APCC 
Secretary had to nullify the 
“removal’—an illegal act of his 
own men in tbe* DCC. Later, 
Sri Bhagwati also sent a telegram 
from Patna, countermanding the 
no-confidence. E 

At the moment there is great 


MARTIN AND BARRY (Continued from page 36) 


failing which publication must be 
discontinued. Once more Gerald 
did his best to obtain support, but 
this time it was not forthcoming. 
So the paper died, or, rather, it 
was merged into the New States- 
man which, sofar asindividuality 
is concerned, comes to very much 
the same thing." 

As one who had the privilege 
of reading the Week-end Review 
from its very first issue to its 
very last, I can testify to this 
magnoperative eulogy from the 
pen of the foremost drama 
critic then functioning It was 
to the eternal credit of Massing- 
hamr to have “discovered” John 
Galsworthy, as it was to that of 
C.P. Scott of the Manchester 
Guardian to have “discovered” 
C.E. Montague, and to that ot 
Leonard Rees of the Sunday 
Times to have rendered a similar 
meritorious service to the redoub- 
table James Agate. 

Barry’s "discoveries" ^ were 
many and varied. But by far 
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the most sensational was that of 
“nurturing” so lovingly and pain- 
stakingly the genius (for it was 
nothing less) of the late T. Earle 
Welby—"Stet" as he used to sign 
his *Table Talk", as distinct 
from his more serious literary 
criticism which he wrote under 
his own “patronymic”, as he chose 
to label it. 

Bernard Shaw, lamenting the 
death of Massingham, wrote: 
“I would lay my hand more readily 
on ten contributors for his suc- 
cessor than on one successor for 
his contributors. A first rate 
editor is a very rare bird, indeed: 
two or three to a ‘generation, 
in contrast to swarms of authors, 
is as much as we get; and Massin- 
gham was the first of that vers 
select flight." 

This terrific encomium, this 
magnificent dithyrambic, fits Barry 
also to perfection: after Massing- 
ham there has been no editor like 
him. Others abide our question: 
he is free. 


jubilation in Sri Chóndhury's 


camp at the prospect of his smooth 
succession to Sri Chaliha. The 
long wait is over; the hurdles 
have been crossed one by one. It 
is his finest hour. Once he is firmly 
in saddle, his followers believe, 
the organizational elections will 
not be much of a problem. 

If they come on top, the Prime 
Minister’s supporters will have 
to decide whether they will allow 
themselves and the party to be 
liquidated in the name of unity 
or disown the’ discredited men 
who are sure to be rejected by 
the electorate. 

On the other hand, if Sri 
Choudhury along with his pro- 
teges ‘are dislodged from their 
entrenched positions in the party, 
Sri Choudhury will find the ground 
fast slipping from under his 
feet and be faced with the eventual 
liquidation of his group. To 
keep himself in power, he will 
have to search for allies in the, 
Opposition. In either case, the 
brittle “unity” will break. 

The Opposition alignments 
in the State Assembly. are as fol- 
lows: CPI group 14, PDP 16, 
Socialists (SSP, PSP and Ind.) 
11, RCPI one and Independent 
one. The last two are not-aligned 
to any group. 

CPI’s total opposition to the 
Choudhury group is well known. 
It will welcome a split in the 
Congress and will be willing to 
forge a democratic alliance with 
the Socialists and progressive’ 


: Congressmen. The PDP, on the 


other hand, is likely to align with 
the Choudhury group on a quid 
pro quo basis. The Socialists 
may be divided—some among 
them are known to be close to 
Sri Choudhury while some others 
are not. 

Sri Choudhury has reportedly 
satisfied himself that in case 
the official group withdraws its 
support, the loss can be compensa- 
ted for by his friends in the 
Opposition. 

Sri Choudhury is an ambitious 
man. Ideology and programme 
mean little to him. For the 
first time his ambition has come 
nearest to fulfilment. 
to take over the Government now; 
before long he hopes. to take 
over the party as well. 
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JUST 


MINUTES 
PLEASE! 


—n wen't take yeu longer to read this bit ef 
information abewt the German Demecratic 
Republic. 


Ours is a small country. According to territory 
we rank 32nd im the world and would cever, 
for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state. 
Our population as well cannot be compared te 
India's. Here we rank 31st in “the world, 
having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. 


It's different, however, with the Industrial oute 
put of the German Democratic Republic end 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people. Owr 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world. Let's prove this by 
facts and figures : 


How much is being produced in the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very REGIMES? First of all : the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days is equal to that 
of tho whole year of 1950 :- But let's stick te 
our EREI. Goods worth 27 lakh rupecs 
are being produced in the German Democratic 
Republic in EEES, goods such as 42 tone 
of coment, 15000 litres of diesel oi!-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film—300 hg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient te 
maho 2,109 shirte—et! in EEIREICHI! 


PASE 


How else is this twentieth art of an hour 
etilized, what else is being produced ? Justa 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furnlturo— 
4 sewing machines—9 bicycles—10 cameras— 
16 motors—18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches—3,480 palrs of stockings and socks— 
13,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresseo— 
ali in Ene! 

So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
fer instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
in the G.D.R. in 2 days would do to dress, for 
instance, all the people of Delhi and Bangalore. 


Thie could be continued, of course. But, as 
we sald before, let's stick to our REMETY. 
They are almost over now, and you didn't 
spend them in vain since:you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC ie 
able to make out of and in just EERIE ES 
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Flakes are rich in energy 
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‘deal dietary supplement 
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I am convinced that the ~ 
only key to the solution of 
the world's problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Our Forthcoming Publication 


INDIA AND EUROPEAN SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES — 


( An Economic Study ) 


by 
M. S. N. MENON 


This book will be of considerable interest today when the Indian eco- 
nomy is looking for a new guiding philosophy. The author looks at a wider 
horizon, his principal emphasis being on the need for India and the developing 
countries to evolve a strategy of economic independence within the wider strategy 
of the socialist countries in their competition with capitalism. 


The book will be ready for release by the end of November. It is priced 
Rs 30 (nearly 300 pages) The prepublicatjon price is Rs 25 for orders received 
before November 30, 1970. (The period has been extended because of produc- 
tion delay.) . 


` 


ABOUT THE BOOK 
CONTENTS 


The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters. 


Part I deals with the role of the European 
socialist countries in the competition, between 
the two world economic systems, the resources 
of COMECON countries, their economic deve- 
lopment, integration, pricing system, foreign 
trade and relations with the developing 
countries. 


Part II deals with Jndian economic development 
as a case study of a developing country which, 
while planning for a non-capitalist form of 
economic growth, has in fact strengthened the 
base of capitalism and its links with inter- 
. national capitalism; Western aid in general and 


to India in particular, Western private invest- 


. ment in India, foreign collaborations and 


growth of monopolies. 


Part IMI deals in detail with India's economic 
and trade relations with European socialist 
countries to show how it has helped to arrest 
this process of capitalist growth and strengthen 
the planning process and socialist form of 
development. 


Part IV deals with aid and trade prospects. 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for a strategy of economic independence _ 
and socialism. 


7 ‘ COMMENTS Pe ae 
EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREWORD By Dr. B: Natranjan, Deputy Director General, National 


Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi: 


...the first comprehensive study...on the economic relations of India with the COMECON bloc of 


countries... 


...a massive wealth of facts and figures has been patiently collected, sifted, analysed and arraigned with 


utmost diligence and scholarship... 


...Uie book has important lessons for all developing. countries in general... 


..indeed the important changes that have occurred in the Indian political horizon since the book was 
written have more than vindicated the author's prognosis... 


...dll these have vested the work not only with the merit of topicality it so well has, but also with the 
guidal significance for pragmatic action in the months to come... ` 


PERSPECTIVE PUBLICATIONS PRIVATE LTD. 
l F 24 Bhagat Singh Market, 
New Delhi. 
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The Karachi Portents 


TH tragedy at the Karachi airport has come as a 
shock to the entire civilised world but the episode 
is a grim pointer to the dirty machinations of dark 
forces that are at work in different parts of the world 
today. 
The murder of the Deputy Foreign Minister of 
Poland along with three other Pakistani citizens is 


not only a matter of grief but more serious is that 


it may touch off political reactions which are bound 
to embitter good relations between the two countries. 
It is now obvious that the assailant had as his target 
the killing of the President of Poland; and it was no 
mad act, since he is reported to have perpetrated the 
ghastly murder with shouts denouncing Communism. 
The political overtone of the tragic episode can 
hardly be missed and not all the strenuous efforts of 
the Pakistani authorities can cover up its dangerous 
significance. Pakistan has established for herself 
an unenviable tradition of being the scene of political 
assassinations, the most notable of which was the 
Killing of its own Prime Minister, the late Liaquat 
Ali Khan. That also was not a mad act of an 
‘unbalanced individual. Subsequent disclosures have 
made it clear that Liaquat Ali Khan was a victim of 
inter-imperialist rivalry between Britain and USA, as 
to which power should continue as the overlord of 
this neo-colonialist preserve. It is the weakness of 
the democratic movement in Pakistan which has 
enabled forces of reaction, both indigenous and 
foreign, to operate in a manner that the politics of 
the country was totally vitiated. The Karachi airport 
.incident is virtually the continuation of the same 
tradition, it is a disgraceful blot even for the Yahya 
regime. ; 
It will not be véry much wide of the mark if one 
suspected the hand of foreign agencies in the attempt 
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on the life of the Polish President. The CIA with its 
cloak-and-dagger activities in different parts of the 
world has already earned for itself the record of 
political assassinations which has no parallel in 
modern history. It is more than likely that CIA 
and its bosses are not at all happy that Pakistan, 
so long regarded as their closely guarded pasture, 
should bestir itself in international diplomacy, 
independent of the control of the Western powers. 
ee ee 
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If the Head of State of a Socialist country could be 
bumped off while on an official visit as the guest of 
the Pakistan Government, nothing would please the 
CIA better; for, in its calculation, such an action 
could poison the perceptibly growing relations 
between Pakistan and the Socialist world. It is 
quite possible that the same political calculation 
which has led President Nixon ‘to offer a fresh 
bounty of arms to Yahya Khan might have been 
at the back of the assassin and his hidden masters 
` responsible for the dastardly attack at Karachi. 

The Karachi episode has a lesson for our country 
as well. The manner in which the reactionary 
forces have been moving about in a desperate 
attempt to stem the tide of radicalism raises serious 
misgivings about their dark plans. When Smt 
Indira Gandhi makes the allegation that her life was 
threatened, it was not a question of a propaganda 
bogey but a possibility which can hardly be ignored. 
It is no secret that in the present balance of political 


forces in this country, the Prime Minister holds a 
crucial position; and her removal by means fair or 
foul, is the undeviating objective of all the reaction- 
ary forces in the country today. One single 
violent act if it could help the reactionaries to realise 
that objective, may easily get their blessings. This no 
doubt is a sign of their utter desperation, but nobody 
will deny that the reactionary forces in India today 
are actually in a state of despair. 

It is therefore all the more necessary that the 
democratic forces should be vigilant not only in 
Pakistan but in India as well. Such dangerous acts 
cannot be controlled by mere administrative 
measures. It demands the raising of the political 
consciousness of the masses to be vigilant against 
such forces so that-reactionaries, whether indigenous 
or foreign, may dare not go in for such a dangerous 
gamble lest their very existence may be at stake. 

Karachi provides a lesson and a warning for all 
democratic forces in this part of the world. 
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Mainstream Appeals to its ‘Readers 


Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on 


the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life— politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life, 


This has indeed been dn uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs: of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last few years— paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 


. Staff, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to have. 


All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 


' Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 
. incurred in the early years of the paper's career, the debts which we oweto numerous friends and wellwishers, 


patient and generous. 
So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way 


' through the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 


à MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 
Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delbi-1. 
Every donation will be acknowledged in the pages of. Mainstream. i 


. : With Warmest Greetings 


P i E Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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SR Nijalingappa is so full of 
exaggerated ideas about his 
own importance in national life 
that few have the heart to tell him 
plainly that he counts for little 
even Within his own party which 
has too many opinionated leaders 
to be a cohesive or purposeful 
set-up. 7 

The Syndicate’s nominal Presi- 
dent appears to imagine that the 
people of India are breathlessly 
waiting to know whether he would 
continue to guide them and shape 
their destiny; such pathetic self- 
deception would be quite amusing 
but for the fact that the Right- 
wing press despite knowing his 
worth is ready to give publicity to 
his inane and often zany utterances 
as part of their concerted cam- 
paign of denigrafion of the Prime 
Minister and her colleagues as 
well as of the genuine Left move- 
ment in the country. 

But, then, even with all this 
free publicity it is doubtful if 
Sri Nijalingappa is considered to 
be anything but a clown on whom 
a strange combination of circum- 
stances have thrust a position of 
leadership even if only of a band 
of disgruntled and frustrated 
politicians who fondly belieye 
that they still can grab office 
and serve the vested interests at 
home and abroad, thus serving 
themselves as well. ' 

If the Syndicate bosses have 
so far been unable to get rid of 
Sri Nijalingappa from the posi- 
tion which he has consistently 
exposed to ridicule among the 
public, the reasons are two: first, 
many bosses in the Syndicate 
cannot tolerate one among them- 
selves in the highest party office, 
and would therefore prefer a 
non-controversial non-entity to 
adorn the chair; and secondly, it 
is not easy to find sucha candi- 
date who can be.shown to be of 
superior mental calibre to the 
present incumbent. 

Sri Morarji Desai and Sri 
Kamaraj, for example, have been 
thrown together by common 
hatred of Smt Gandhi but other- 
wise neither can put up with the 
other fora moment. Sri Patil’s 
importance as a fund-raiser and 
contact man with Western lumin- 
aries is more than offset by the 
distrust he engenders among the 
“old guard” in the party. ` 


Sri Nijalingappa’s reference 
to Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha was 
obviously provoked by questions, 
and his answers made it plain that 
the bosses would ‘not seriously 
consider her for such a position, 
whatever her use asa performer 
of stunts in the hoary tradition 
of the Raj Narains and Maniram 
Bagris ofthe SSP. Sri Nijalin- 
gappa's declaration that he will 
not “run away” from his “duty” 
is thus another way of making it 
known that the Syndicate is 
unable to find an equally inconse- 
guential substitute. 

The various pronouncements 
Sri Nijalingappa makes from 
time to time are to be noted only 
because, shorn of the comic 
aspect, they reflect the line being 
pursued by the combination of 
reaction represented by the 
Syndicate, Jana Sangh and Swa- 
tantra, with a section of the SSP 
leadership forming its tail. 

Thus the certificates he frequ- 
ently gives to the Jana Sangh as 
a "democratic" party and his 
assertion that “one has not heard 
of the Shiv Sena’s violence in 
the last six months or so", 
merely amount to making it clear 
to the communalists and regional 
chauvinists concerned that his 
party will continue to play a 
subservient role in their game of 
fighting popular movements and 
belping the vested interests to 
maintain the status quo. Sri 
Krishna Desai's murder by Shiv 
Sena hoodlums rocked the coun- 
try, but the Syndicate's Kumbha- 
karna has not heard of it yet, 

However, beggars cannot be 
choosers, and Sri Nijalingappa 
and his tribe who now have come 
to depend on communal hood- 
Jums and hired goondas of paro- 
chial organisations for survival 
in politics, can do little else but 
toe the line laid down for them 
by their domestic and foreign 
benefactors. 

In national politics, Sri Madhu 
Limaye is not a much more 
important factor than Sri Nija- 
lingappa, although the following 
the SSP has in some States makes 
it possible for him and his group 
to create confusion in the ranks 
of the Left. 

The role this section of the 
SSP leadership, and particularly 
Sri Madhu Limaye and Sri Raj 


Narain, have played in relation 


to the parties of vested interests 
and communal reaction is too 
well known now to need reitera- 
tion. 
the SSP which its most vociferous 
leaders are not .able to ' hide, is 
the direct result of ‘the unprinci- 
pled and opportunistic line pur- 
sued by this section of the leader- 
ship and its almost total subser- 
vience to the reactionaries. 

' Nowhere has this truth been 
brought out as clearly as in UP 
where the SSP flannting its 
Socialist label has attached itself 
to the SVD made up of the 
most reactionary parties the 
country has so.far produced. It 
is wrong to think that it is mere- 
ly the traditional hatred of the 
Nehru family or the worn-out 
slogan of anti-Congressism alone, 
or even the two together, lead 
the SSP's dominant leadership to 
its present position. 

Sri Raj: Narain's personal 
equation with Sri C.B. Gupta, 
with the latter’s known relations 
with the local Jana Sangh and 
RSS bosses, should in fact lead 
to inquiry in another direction 
for the causes of the SSP’s anti- 
Socialist activities. It is no secret 
that some of the top SSP leaders 
played a dubious role during 
the Presidential election last year, 


although once Sri Giri won they ` 


changed their tune to suit the 
new climate. 

It is in this background that 
Sri Limaye’s latest pronounce- 
ments have to be seen. It has 
dawned upon him ‘at last that 
all his heroic efforts in collusion 
with the Triple Axis have not 


The internal conflict within’ 
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made it possible to topple the 
Indira. Gandhi Government. He 
has come to see that Smt 
Gandhi has big support inside 
and outside Parliament, and that 
there is no possibility of a “U P- 
type SVD” in Parliament in the 
near future. 

Such Xa conclusion should 
lead a progressive leader to the 
conclusión that an appeal to the 
country has become necessary, 
that there should be an early 
poll for Parliament. But no, 
that is the one subject all the 
Rightist parties as well as the 
SSP stalwarts carefully avoid. 
In Sri Limaye’s case the personal 
difficulty is understandable; it 
will be as difficult for him to find 
a “safe” constituency as it will 
be for Sri Masan? 

What the Rightist parties as 
well as Sri Limaye and company 
want is merely to work out per- 
mutations and combinations in 
the present Lok Sabha in the 
fond hope that the kaleidoscope 
will finally produce a pattern 
that will enable them to oust 
Smt Gandhi and instal them- 
selves in office. They obviously 
bank also on the private pre- 
judices of the leaders of the CPM. 

At the same time,it appears 
to be realized that in Parliament 
relative strength will depend on 
the issues that come up from 
time to time, and it is on this 
account that nervousness prevails 
in the camp of Reaction and 
opportunism. 

. The Triple Axis and the SSP 
leadership—and to some extent 
the Marxists too—believe that if 
the campaign against the Con- 


IS IT A FACT 
that Maharashtra Chief 
Minister, Sri V. P. Naik's 
recent visit. to West 
Germany was arranged 
under the patronage of 





the US Government 
through its Embassy in 
Bonn? 


that the authorities of the 
German Federal Republic 
were put in an embarras- 
sing situation with an 
Indian VIP visiting their 
country as the guest of 
another Government? 

Sri Naik and the External 


Affairs Ministry should 
clarify whether this 
report, reaching Us, 1$ 





true. 





gress and the CPI is intensified 
they can create confusion and 
gain. What is required now is 
to make them understand where 
exactly they stand in the affec- 
tions of the people. It is also 
necessary for the progressive . 
parties to seek a stronger posi- 
tion for themselves in Parliament 
than they are in today, so that 
radical measures can be pushed 
through without undue obstruc- 
tion from entrenched interests 
and their agents. 

It is chiefly on this account 
that it is advisable for the Prime 
Minister and her colleagues to 
seek the people’s verdict at an 
early date. The national int- 
erest requires this, 


C. Narayanaswamy 
November 3 
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HE UP  fraüma has been 

widely felt, though few seem 
to know what actually hit them. 
Bewildered, they hold inquests 
and come up with wrong answers, 
missing the woods for the trees. 
Unwilling for an autopsy, they 
look for goats to be branded 
scape and hanged. The malady 
is, however, deeper—concerning 
the bases of politics rather than 
the baseness of a few politicians. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had pointed 
his finger correctly when, more 
than 2] years ago, he told a PCC 
meeting in Lucknow that great 
minds were needed to take up 
great tasks. Then, he looked 
around, paused, and said that 
midgets and dwarfs he saw around 
could not undertake great tasks 
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which Independence had enjoined 
upon the Congress. 

Those were the days when the 
UP Congress was engaged in the 
great task of hunting out soci- 
alism from the organisation and 
hounding out dissidence, that is, 
the large section led by Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai. 

Sri C.B. Gupta was chosen 
to be the hatchetman and he 
had Sri Kamalapati Tripathi as 
his lieutenant—the two Congress 
Socialists who had opted out of 
socialism. Nehru had warned 
against the baser methods being 
adopted to fight ideas, ideologies 
Or groups. . 

But those who derived. power 
and prestige from Nehru never 
listened to him. Acharya Naren- 
dra Deva had resigned his seat 
in the State °Assembly, along 
with seven others, when he left 
the Congress, and was fighting 
a by-election. Khattri Congress- 
men were sent to his constituency 
from all over the State to canvass 
against the Acharya because he 
happened to have been born a 
Khattri. Ramayan Kathas were 
organised throughout the consti- 
tuency in which Pandits invari- 
ably pointed out that the Achar- 
ya was a non-believer, an athiest, 
and no Hindu should, therefore, 
vote for him. 

Religion and caste were the 
bases the Congress had chosen 
21 years ago to fight socialism. 
That was the time when the 
dragon’s teeth had been shown. 
This is what Nehru had warned 
against. 

A Gandhi would have talked 
of purity of means but not a 
Gupta. Sri C.B. Gupta (CBji 
to his advisers) had experimented 
with the role of money (bogus 
membership) in his crucible of 
the Lucknow city Congress unit, 
succeeded far back in 1940. 
Now, as the Minister of Food 
and Civil Supplies, he set his 
sights wider and higher. He 
brought Congressmen and Con- 
gress committees with quotas 
and permits. He intimidated 
Congressmen who were not with 
him with court cases, having 
prepared dossiers against them. 

' The fighter in the Congress 
languished, the sychophant pro- 
spered. The dissenters and dis- 
sidents were thrown out, by fair 
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means or foul yesmen thrived. 
CBjís group gained in influence 
in the organisation as shortages 
in the initial years of Indepen- 
dence made quotas and permits 
lucrative. Politics of policies and 
programmes was replaced by 
that of expediency, manipulation 
and manoeuvres. 

CBji gloated in his victory even 
as the Congress was being kil- 
led. Those who helped him or 
blessed him were the guiltymen of 
the Congress. 

The Congress was 63-year old 
at the time of Independence, but 
it did not take as many months 
for Sri Gupta to cut it to the size 
of his purse. The conspiracy of 
silent acquiesence and encourage- 
ment was the real conspiracy 
against the Congress. 

The Communists had left the 
organisation earlier; then Socia- 
lists went out; the dissidents fol- 
lowed when they could not get 
a hearing from the High Com- 
mand and formed the KMPP. 
The inconvenient ones were de- 
ported to Delhi to keep them out 
of the State politics; then the rest 
were refused tickets in the first 
General Election in 1952. CBji 
ruled the roost. 

But how could a rival centre 
of power be tolerated? Some 
others, among them Sri Charan 
Singh and Sri Mohan Lal Gau- 
tam, were picked up to reduce 
CBji to his actual size. The 
logic of the elimination of a group 
is to create another. Groupism 
flourished and was deliberately 
encouraged, and the inner-party 
struggle continued unabated. 
Congressmen in UP have been 
brought up on groupism for 
decades—it is their way of life, 
their natural behaviour pattern. 
Loyalties to persons, castes and 
communities get priority over 
those to policies and programmes. 

The one great lesson CBji 
had learnt early in his life was 
that everybody has a price. He 
bought or  bludgeoned them 
into submission. His outlook 
and approach, his methodology 
and the way of functioning per- 
meated the politics of the State, 
determined the shape of things 
to come. Cash, caste and char- 
acter assassination were his we- 
apons. 

His tentacles spread far, dis- 
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tribution of largesse grew; he 
could not leave anything alone be 
it the Sports Council, the Sahitya 
Sammelan or the Lucknow Uni- 
versity, corruption of politics 
was complete. 

His wholesale as well as re- 
tail buying and selling transcended. 
the Congress organisation. 
Some of the Socialists who are 
today bending backwards to sup-- 
port CBji's politics in the State 
Samyukta Vidhayak Dal can trace 
their fall to the fifties when they 
went to the great philanthropist, 
CBji, for financial support, and 
directed their attack on cbosen 
Congress leaders at ` CBji’s 
behest. 


Reaction’s Mouthpiece 


But it would be wrong to 
blame CBji for the ills. Reaction 
nowhere is a clean fighter. It 
chose CBji to bẹ its mouthpiece 
because this puny leader with a 
mini-Socialist halo, did not baulk 
at the means as long as the ends 
were clear and attainable. Was 
it pique, unrepossessing per- 
sonality, inferiority complex or 
just lust for power which drove 
CBji into the camp of reaction, 
only a psychoanalyst can answer. 

The fact, however, remains 
that he joined that camp and 
served it so well over the long 
years that they are synonymous 
today. It would not be fair to 
history to think that this man 
single-handedly destroyed the 
Congress in Uttar Pradesh. He 
only represented the forces which 
reduced the great Congress into 
being the handmaid of money 
bags. 

The Congress had great and 
glorious traditions in UP. The 
‘State had the distinction of giving 
the largest number of presidents 
to the Congress, right from 
its birth and childhood. The 
State Congress had organised a 
mass-based kisan agitation in 
the twenties. It had carried on 
the no-rent campaign in early 
thirties well béyond the wishes 
of the High Command. It had 
enacted a tenancy legislation 
way back in 1938 giving tenants 
and sharecroppers a security 
which is being sought now else- 
where. 

It threw up large-sized leader- 
10 
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ship for all parties. Socialists got 
a Lohia, Communists,a Joshi. 
Even the Muslim League got 
ace and Khaliquzzaman in 


Mass-Based Politics 


The State was the nursery 
of political movements because 
politics here was mass based, 
because it had a tradition of 
fighting the British which could 
be traced back to 1857 and before. 
This mass base, the politics of 
the people, was the reservoir of 
strength for the Congress, and 
other parties. 

When the Congress commit- 
tees in other States were walking 
into the industrialists’ parlours, 
the UP Congress valiantly resisted 
the temptation. It was not only 
because of the influence of Soci- 
alists like Nehru, Narendra Deva 
and Lohia, Communists like Ah- 
med and. Ashraf, but also because 
even the Rightists in the State 
Congress were Left of the Centre. 

The UP Assembly was among 
the first State, even after Inde- 
pendence, to have abolished land- 
lordism and passed a resolution 
for the nationalisation of industry 
and the abolition of capitalism. 

It is hard to believe that the 
Congress was the inheritor of a 
progressive tradition in UP only 
a brief while ago. The shape- 
less pigmies scrambling for power 
and self have little resemblance 
with their forbears who lit the 
torch of a great revolution. UP 
is a case of unfinished, arrested 
revolution. 

The arrest was accomplished 
in many ways. Politics. was 
divorced from the people. So- 
cial change sought through the 
abolition of Zamindari stopped 
at the kulak level. The battle 
between the parties since then 
has been limited to capturing 
the kulak base—politics without 
the people, enacting Ramayana 
without Rama. 

This had led to the vicious 
circle of a backward economy 
keeping the politics backward and 
the politics of castes and com- 
munities dragging the economy 
back. This, in turn, led to regio- 
nal stresses and demands for the 
division of the State. The whole 
political landscape of the forties 
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was transformed. Sugar magna- 
tes, Kanpur industrialists, Meerut 
Modis became patrons of the 
Congress, as also of some other 
parties. 

Political leaders acted as elec- 
tion contractors, with kulaks and 
block-level officials as sub-lessees 
in the contractor politics. Bos- 
sism appeared on the scene. 
Bosses ruthlessly gained control 
of tbeir respective party machines 
and then bargained with others 
for sharing power. It seemed 
that the game would go on and 
on interminably with the econo- 
my sliding back and. people being 
impoverished all the time. 


Circle Broken 


The circle was broken in the 
fourth General Election when the 
¡people just refused to put up 
with it. Then, in the mid-term 
poll, the people again asserted. 
and threw out some more oppor- 
tunists. The inexorable process 
of change has been set in motion 
and permutations of power can 
not stop it. 

Last three years were the time 
when the Congress could change 
its course. Last one year pro- 
vided the golden opportunity when 
the people were again attracted 
towards the Congress. Youth- 
ful young students in the towns 
and cities, the younger generation 
in the countryside, the intel- 
ligentsia—doctors, lawyers, pro- 
fessors—flocked to it after the 
split in the Congress. 

The Congress could rejuvenate 
itself, it preferred moulting. It 
shed skin in the shape of the 
Syndicate, and believed that it 
was a new body altogether. The 
much-needed blood transfusion 
was refused. Perhaps it could 
not be otherwise, for having been 
steeped in factionalism, bossism' 
and casteism for two long decades, 
it knew no other politics. 

The people and their politics 
were alien to the “new” leaders. 
They could not organise and 
canalise the great mass upsurge 
after bank nationalisation. They 
had learnt only one manner of 
functioning— manipulation—and 
they practised it in all situations. 

They tried to fight CBji, whose 
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EKALAVYA 


HE Jana Sangh, in order 

- to stabilise its rather decli- 
ning influence over the citizens 
of Delhi, is now engaged in 
“stunt tactics”. Its latest was the 
opportunity provided by the pro- 
ject for the development of the 
Jamuna river front and its beauti- 
fication. 

The Delhi Development 
Authority has completed the first 
phase of the scheme, investing 
some lakhs of rupees over it. 
The Jana Sangh dominated Delhi 
Administration sought the consent 
of President V.V.Giri to inaugu- 
rate the completion of the first 
phase of the beautification pro- 
gramme. The President, unaware 
of the politics behind this Jana 
Sangh drama, consented. 
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In the meantime, the local 
Jana Sangh leadership, in order 
to exploit this God-sent opportu- 
nity, got ready with their own 
game. They made the whole 
show a party business. The Jana 
Sangh propagandists prepared a 
scheme to restore the lost party 
image in the public eye. 

They made loud and noisy 
announcement of a big yagna 
and the installation of a statue 
of River Jamuna on the occasion. 
Big names of Hindu priests were 
announced to collect devoted Hin- 
dus in .large numbers at the 
Yagnasite. Nottaking any chan- 
ces, the RSS leadership mobilised 
all the Swayamsewaks from the 
neighbouring States of UP, Rajas- 
than, Punjab, and Haryana. 

The Yamuna Tat Vikas Board, 
an official body of the DDA, 
has been so organised that besides 
the DDA officials, there is no 
Opposition leader included in it, 
expect a Congress(0) leader in 
the Municipal Corporation of 
Delhi who has been supporting 
the Jana Sangh as a loyal party 
man. 

Overnight, an organisation 
named Yamuna Sabha was foun- 
ded by the Jana Sangh leaders. 
Sri Prem Chand Gupta, a Jana 
Sangh Metropolitan Councillor 
and a leader of the infamous 
Anti-Cow slaughter movement of 
November 7, 1966, was made the 
incharge of the whole show 
under the guidance Sri Hans Raj 
Gupta, the Mayor and Sanchalak 
of the North Zone of the RSS. 

Sri Prem. Chand Gupta found 
in this adventure an opportunity 
to rehabilitate himself in the 
party. He is a non-RSS man and, 
therefore, the RSS leadership 
made him the target of their 
attack in party meets during the 
last three years. 

Thousands of posters in the 
name of this organisation were 
pasted on the walls of Delhi, dec- 
laring that President V. V. Giri 
would unveil the statue of “River 
Yamuna” and give Ahuti in the 
*Holy Fire" lit at the river bank 
on the occasion of this great yagna. 
The organisers had strung along 
hundreds of banners across the 
streets of Delhi fully exploiting 
the name of the President. 

The Jana Sangh manipulated 
the whole show in such a fashion 
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that there was not much difference 
between the official and non- 
official functions at the river 
bank. The approach to the dias 
of the main function from where 
the President inaugurated the 
Scheme was so laid out as to give 
the impression of his coming 
only for the purpose of the yagna, 
the DDA function being a sec- 
ondary affair. 

The idea behind all this was 
to lead the Hindu masses in 
Northern India to believe that 
the Jana Sangh was working 
for the revival of the past glory 
of Hinduism in India and it 
being the only party in India 
capable of building a paradisc 
for the Hindus. The business 
press gave the show full publi- 
city to help consolidate thc forces 
of Right Reaction. 

The Yamuna  Sabha was 
patronised by the Jana Sangh 
Chief Executive Councillor, Sri 
Vijay Kumar Malhotra with Sri 
Hans Raj Gupta as Chairman and 
Sri Prem Chand Gupta, Secretary. 

The RSS volunteers worked 
for days to mobilise people for 
the function. The official Yam- 
una Tat Vikas Board could collect 
only Rs 75 as public donation, 
but the Sangh spent Rs 25,000 on 
the performance of the yagna. 

It is a strange drama, where a 
political party exploited the name 
and office of the President of 
India for its own ends. The 
Ahuti and unveiling of the statue 
by the President was not origin- 
ally a part of the official function, 
but the Jana Sangh leadership 
contrived its becoming the first 
function of the day in order to 
impress the people. 

Now, the Jana Sangh will 
claim in public that cven the 
President of the Union has com- 
mended its good work in Delhi. 
On the eve of civic elections in 
Delhi, it has much greater signi- 
ficance for the Sangh. Thous- 
ands of posters will proclaim the 
certificate given by the President 
of the Indian Union. 

The Lieutenant Governor of 
Delhi, Sri A.N. Jha, has never 
been known to hold any adverse 
view about the Jana Sangh. 
The Sangh, on its part, has 
brought out an Aditya Nath Jha 
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HO is afraid of the Ganga-Brahmaputra canal? 
' At Teast the late Sir M. Visvesvaraya was not. 
This great engineering genius of the East, heading 
`a team appointed by the Central Water and Power 
Commission in 1951, opined that “it would be tech- 
nically possible to construct a direct navigable canal 
connecting West Bengal and Assam, and running 
entirely through Indian territory. The canal, which 
would be a still water canal, about 300 miles long... 
would be a long-term solution to the problems of an 
adequate national transport link between Bihar and 
Assam to supplement the limited capacity of.the 
Assam link." (“Economic causerie,” Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, February 13, 1957. Emphasis added) 
& The team of.experts howéver emphasized that 
"such a canal, if it could be got through, would be 
alboon, but it could only be considered after the Ganga 
barrage scheme had been accepted for implementa- 
tion" (Minutes of the fourth meeting of the Ganga 
Brahmaputra Water Transport, Board. Emphasis 


- added.) 


` & Autbor is Prirciral.of tbe Ccmmerce ‘College, Shillong.] 
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The Ganga-Brahmaputra Watér Transport Board 
~had considered the canal proposal even at its"very 
first meeting held in 1952. The proposal came up 
for discussion again at its fourth meeting in. 1953,- 
and the Board resolved that “it was more important 
to provide an inland water Connection between 
Bihar and West Bengal and that the Government of 
India should be requested to give a clear indication 
of its intention regarding the Ganga barrage at an 
early date”. (Amrita Bazar Patrika, February 13, 
1957, Emphasis added.) 
. Thus, according to both the Visvesvaraya team 
of the CW&PC and the GBWTB, the Ganga-Brahma- 
putra canal was a national necessity inasmuch as it 
-was a technically feasible scheme. Both these autho- 
rities were agreed also on the timing of the initiation 
of the canal project which should be undertaken 
after the work on the Ganga barrage at Farakka 


* had begun. 


Finally, the cost of the canal was tentatively put 
at Rs 40 crores. 

The “clear indication" with regard to the Ganga 
"barrage scheme, demanded by the GBWTB, came 
in 1961 when the Government of India finally decided 
to start work on the Farakka barrage. One year 
later, in an altogether different field, a. new situation 
arose: that was the Sino-Indian skirmishes along the 
entire Himalayan border of India. Crisis deepened. 
particularly in North-Eastern India when a part of 
NEFA was overrun by the Chinese.  Coinciding 


' with this Chinese aggression in the North-East, Pakis- 


tani crew of the Indian steamer services plying between 


, Assam and West Bengal via the East Pakistan waters, 


struck work, and this bronght movement of vital 
goods between Assam and West Bengal by the water . 
route to a complete standstill. 

On a representation from the concerned State 
Goverments, particularly Assam, the proposal for the 
Ganga Brahmaputra canal, forgotten by that time, was 
revived. Unfortunately, Visvesvaraya was no longer 
in the land of living, and another expert, K.K. Framji; 
was appointed by the CW&PC to enquire into the 
prospects of the link canal. S 

As the Farakka barrage was already under way, ' 
it was hoped. that the new, committee would confine 
its tasks of preparation of the technical details of the 
canal charting out its exact alignment and estimating 
its detailed cost. What happened after the appoint- . 
ment öf the Framji committee is not known to the 
general public. It is understood that about a year 
later the Committee came out with a voluminous 
report. But it was never released to the public, and 
nobody knows the precise nature of the recommenda- 
tions of the Framji Committee. 

One thing is, however, significant. Following the 
Framji enquiry, New Delhi has become completely 

‘reticent over the canal proposal So much so, 
that after the Indo-Pakistani war in 1965, when .the 
remaining steamer services through East Pakistan 
were finally closed down, an attempt made by an 
interested State Government again to revive the canal 
proposal met with an instant rebuff from the Centre 
which reportedly forwarded a bunch of disjointed 
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COOPERATIVES IN 
MAHARASHTRA-III 





Prosperity 
Breeds 
New 


. Tensions 


SARAL PATRA: 


PROSPERITY of the cooperative sugar factories in 

the Sangli-Kolhapur region of Maharashtra has 
become the cynosure of all cooperative institutions 
in the country. These are now the models for others 
to emulate, 

But a highly erroneous belief is being spread 
that almost every type of cooperative can be success- 
ful if only the pattern and methodology of these 
currently successful cooperatives are followed meti- 
culously, irrespective of the conditions prevailing in 
any given-area or among a give group of people. 
It is necessary to disabuse one’s mind of this type of 
false generalisation, particularly because of the 
vastly different conditions obtaining in different parts 
of the country. For this, it is also necessary to go 
into the causes of this cooperative success in Maha- 
rashtra's Sangli-Kolhapur region in some details, and 
then consider the applicability of this pattern in other 
sets of conditions. It is, again, imperative to note 
that the success achieved in this part of Maharashtra 
has not been reproduced with equal vigour in other 
regions of tbe State. 
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The policies of State Governments in encourag- 
ing cooperatives must be the first item for consider- 
ation in this respect. It will be difficult for many of 
the State Governments to claim that they had pro- 
vided the same or similar incentives as the Maharash- 
tra Government in promoting cooperatives in their 
respective States. In several States there is no con- 
certed effort in this direction, while in some of 
them almost no effort is made by taking shelter under 
the dictum that a cooperative ís a voluntary effort 
of the people where official interference has no place. 

As against these types of approaches, the Maha- 
rashtra Government launched a deliberate policy of 
encouraging formation of cooperatives—both ser- 
vice and producers’. According to the May issue 
of the State Government's Lok Rajya: “The cooper- 
ative movement inthe State covers nearly 56 activities 
and the measure of its progress can best be grasped 
by some major indices, The number of all types of 
societies in 1960 was 28,973 with a membership of 
3.7 million. In 1969, there were 40,056 societies and 
8 million members. These societies had a paid-up 
share capital of Rs 42 crores in 1960 which rose to 
Rs 163 crores in 1969. Their owned funds jumped 
from Rs 59 crores to Rs 250 crores in the same period, 
working capital from Rs 238 croresto Rs 1009 crores, 
and loans advanced from Rs 40 crores to Rs 266 
crores.” 

Ten years ago, the State Government enacted the 
Maharashtra Cooperative Societies Act. The Act 
of 1960 visualises a new role for the state in this field: 
not merely that of a regulator but also the role of an 
active partner. The Act authorises the State Govern- 
ment to subscribe directly to the share capital of a 
society with limited liability, and under negotiated 
and agreed terms and conditions. The Act permits 
the State Government to enter into partnership of a 
cooperative society in an indirect manner as well—by 
providing money to an apex society for the purchase 
of shares directly or indirectly in other societies of 
limited liability with the previous approval of the 
State Government. 

Under the provisions of the Act, the State Govern- 
ment helps the cooperative societies by giving loans, 
providing financial assistance in any other form, 
including subsidies, and by offering to guarantee the 
payment of principal of debentures or the repayment 
of share capital or the payment of interest on deben- 
tures, or the payment of dividends on share capital 
at rates specified by the State Government. It may 


‘also guarantee the repayment of loans given by a 


cooperative bank to a society or guarantee the re- 
payment of the principal of, and payment of interest 
on loans and advances given to cooperatives by the 
Reserve Bank of India or the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of India, or any other such authority 
constituted by law. 

Under the regulatory authority given under this 
Act, the State Government has laid down that only 
the net profits of a society are to be used for payment 
to members by way of bonus or dividend which in 
any case must not exceed 8 per cent. There are 
several other provisions in the Act which more or 


Jess figure in similar Acts of other States, 


But another important factor in the growth of 
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cooperatives in this State is its highly commercialised 
agriculture. In the country only about 20 per cent 
of the area is under non-food crops whereas is Maha- 
rashtra this proportion comes to nearly 30 per cent. 
In the country, oilseeds are the most important non- 
food product whereas in the State cotton takes the 
leading place in the non-food crops. The greater 
degree of commercialisation of agriculture in the 
State is due to its leading position in the matter of 
industrialisation. Cotton textile industry was the 
first to be developed on modern lines in this State 
and naturally influenced the crop pattern in favour of 
cotton, The climatic factors also favoured this 
change. 

Of late, there has been considerable bias in favour 
of sugarcane cultivation, the stimulus being provided 
by the cooperative sugar factories. But success 
of these sugar factory cooperatives is not unrelated 
to the sugar shortage that had been experienced for 
the past several years against a rising demand in the 
country. It also needs to be considered if the pros- 


perity of the cooperative sugar factories in the , 


Sangli-Kolhapur region wil]: be sustained ,in the 
coming period. when already the talk of glut in sugar 
has steeply brought down its open market price. 
There have been allegations that the cooperative sugar 
factory managements, in league with private joint 
Stock companies, have been pressing the Central 
Government to reduce the release of levy sugar in 
ihe market in order to check the falling price of open 
market sugar. The stocks of sugar begs in the coope- 
rative sugar factory godowns just before the starting 
of a new crushing season are ominous signs indeed for 
the cultivators. © 

In fact, the sugar cooperatives, are already thinking 
of diversifying their activities in order to stave off 
the repercussions of a slump. Some have already 


put into effect their plans, others are in the process ` 


of doing so. In other words, this was a recognition 
` of the fact that the current successes of the sugar 
factories were based on a temporary shortage of sugar 
in the country and would not be sustained. «tisse 
But perhaps the most important factor to be noti- 
ced duing the visit to this area was that sugarcane 
cultivation formed only a very small part of the agricul- 
tural activities in the State. This is borne out also by 
official statistics. The percentage contribution of 
different crops to the total money value of the agri- 
cultural output in Maharashtra shows that while 
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foodgrains top the list with 58 per cent, sugarcane. 
takes a position very much near the bottom with only 
7 per cent. Area-wise distribution of various crops 
shows that while 68.19 per cent of the total area under 
crops was occupied by cereals and pulses, sugarcane’s 
share came to a paltry 0.74 per cent. 

"The total sugarcane production at the end of 
1965-66 was 10.5 million tonnes. With increased 
area and improved agricultural practices, it is esti- 
mated that there will be an additional production 
of 6.25 million tonnes of sugarcane at the close of 
the Fourth Plan, But a big questionmark will re- 
main: will the cultivators be assured same high re- 
turns in 1973-74 as now, when there is a possibility 
of the sugar mills, including those in the cooperative 
sector, deliberately reducing the quantum of sugar- 
cane purchases and crushing in order to meet the 
exigencies of a glut in sugar market and a consequent 
slump in prices? It also explains the recent hesi- 
tation of the State Government to sanction the set- 
ting up of more sugar mills in the cooperative sector. 
Several applications from other parts of the State to 
set up cooperative sugar factories are still awaiting 
sanction. 

From the above, it will be evident that the sugar 
cooperatives touch only a small percentage of the 
rural population in the State. The “sugar” affluence 
has, no doubt, enabled some of the leading coope- 
rators to own and maintain Mercedes and other im- 
ported cars. But this affluence having remained 
confined to a small group of people, is only generating _ 
a further disparity in rural economy, whereas the 
state policy today is, at least in words, directed to- 
wards reducing this disparity. 

It is undeniable that a section of the population 
in Maharashtra is fantastically rich by Indian stan- 
dards, as against the fact that rural poverty is quite 
acute in the State. The strength of the States 
economy lies in its developed industrial base and a 
fairly high degree of commercialisation in agriculture. 
But the same feature has also created powerfully 
organised groups of vested interests capable of con- 
trolling the institutional structure of the State economy 
such as the cooperatives.. It may be a safe estimate 
that the economic developemnt in the State is the 
monopoly of not more than 10 per cent of its area 
and its fruits are shared by not more than 30 per cent 
of its people. This is giving rise to new tensions, 
even in the cooperative sector. We were told that 
in a cooperative in Chandgad taluk the younger mem- 
bers had launched a "virtual war" against the entren- 
pes vested interests, creating a law and order pro- 

em. 

It was not for nothing that a leading Govern- 
ment official told us that those who controlled the 
cooperatives, controlled, the votes in Parliament and 
Assembly constituencies in this region. That, too, is 
the reason for the reluctance of those who. have been 
able to come to the top positions in the cooperatives 
to give. them up even after holding these posts conti- 
nuously for fifteen years. : 

The very nature of this cooperative prosperity 
generates new tensions in the rural areas. l 


(Concluded) . 
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US ARMS FOR PAKISTAN 





Exercise 
in 
Tension- 
Building 


DEVENDRA KAUSHIK and 
M.A.S. KHAN 


R zucious bigotry and imperialist policy of divide 

and rule go into the alchemy of Pakistan—an 
oddity of history in the twentieth century. The 
Western imperialists who were responsible for the 
birth of Pakistan, did not leave their child uncared 
for even for a moment. It was the British who 
bestowed their affectionate care on Pakistan in the 
aftermath of the nefarious partition of India before 
being elbowed out by their stronger ally—the United 
States. They trained and equipped the Pakistani 
army and organised the invasion and occupation of a 
part of Kashmir—a problem that continues to mar 
the friendly relation between the two neighbouring 
countries even today. ‘ 

Having failed in the autumn of 1949 to. rope in 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon into a military alliance 
by means of a “mutual defence pact”, the US im- 
perialist circles began to look to Pakistan as a potential 
springboard for their imperialist designs to dominate 
Asia. India had not obliged the USA to act as 
an instrument of its aggressive policies. She declined 
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- in giving stability to the Near East. 


‘the invitation of the United States to participate in 


the San Francisco Conference in 1950 and did not 
sign the so-called peace treaty with Japan. In the 
Korean War also, she did not toe the US line. Dis- 
appointed by India in its quest for a foothold in the 
sub-continent, the United States turned to Pakistan. 
It readily accepted the role assigned by Washington. 

The first US-Pakistan technical cooperation agree- 
ment was signed in February 1951. During this year 
itself, Pakistan received a total of $ 500,000 under 
the agreement. It rose to $ 10 million in 1952 and 
$34.2 million in 1953. Along with this, the US war- 
lords began scheming to draw Pakistan into the 
orbit of their military alliances. In October 1951, 
the United States proposed the so-called Middle 
East Defence Scheme to' serve a sa southern flank of 
the NATO. Pakistan was seen by President Truman 
as one of the countries deserving both economic as 
well as military aid. In his report to the Congress 
in December 1951 on the Mutual Security Programme, 
he said: “Pakistan is one of the youngest nations, 
but already progressive (7?) and powerful. Its friend- 
ship for the West may become an important factor 
At the same time 
Pakistan is a valuable ally in South Asia because of 
its strategic location in the Indian Ocean and its con- 
trol of land passes from Central Asia." (The Mutual 
Security Programme, First Report to Congress For 
the Six Months Ending 31st December, 1951, Wash- 
ington, 1952.) 

During 1951-52, prolonged negotiations took 
place regarding participation of Pakistan in the 
proposed military bloc. Several high ranking Pen- 
tagon officials visited Pakistan, followed by the 
visits of Prime Minister Mohammad Ali and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General (not Field Marshal yet) 
Ayub Khan to Washington in the fall of 1953. Ayub 
assured Pentagon of Pakistan's willingness to act as 
“one of the chief Asian bastions” of the United States 
and sought for his soldiers whom he described as 
"tough fighters" the arms “that Pakistan cannot 
os (US News & World Report, October 9, 
1953. 

This two-way traffic continued. through the visits 
of the members of the US Congress to Pakistan. 
Governor-General Ghulam Mohammed also utilised 
his visit to. the United States for medical treatment . 
for negotiating the military alliance. In December 
1953, Vice President Nixon visited Karachi. On 
his promptings, Ayub, Ghulam Mohammad and 
Iskander Mirza travelled to Ankara to prepare the 
ground for the conclusioa of a pact military alliance 
between Pakistan and Turkey. 

Washington hoped to frighten New Delhi into 
seeking US military assistance, but it gravely miscal- 
culated. India was able to stand up to these inti- 
midations. On February 26, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower wrote to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru a 
personal letter assuring that any request for military 
assistance would receive his “most sympathetic consi- 
deration". But Nehru declined the offer and strong- 
ly criticised the American cold-war policies in Asia. 
In April 1954, Pakistan and Turkey sigaed an agree- 
ment on "friendly cooperation" which was nothing 
short ofa military alliance. The agreement was aimed. 
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at splitting the Arab and Asian countries and isola- 
ting India whom the US. militarists wanted to pena- 
lise for her sin of non-alignment. ` 

‘In May 1954, the US-Pakistan Mutual Aid and 
Security Agreement was signed, US undertaking to 
supply weapons and equipment to strengthen Pak- 
istan’s armed forces. Simultaneously, it gave the US 
a convenient springboard in Pakistan against the 
Soviet Union and the national liberation movements 
in Asian countries. 

The Pentagon began to organise and arm the 
Pakistan forces with the latest weapons. In the sum- 
mer of 1954, Major General V. Saxton arrived in 
Pakistan at the head of 250 military advisers, inclu- 
ding such top brass as Admiral Radford and General 
Von. Fleet. In September 1954, the Manila Con- 
ference laid the basis of Sonth East Asia Defence 
Treaty which created the SEATO. Pakistan was 
a member of it. Next year Pakistan joined the Bagh- 
dad Pact. As a result of Pakistan's membership of 
the US-inspired military pacts and her military alliance 
with the United. States, relations between India and 
Pakistan deteriorated further and cold war was brought 
to the threshold of the Indian sub-continent. US 
military supply to Pakistan hardened the latter's 
attitude towards India and introduced a negative 
factor in the relations of the two countries. Armed 
clashes on the border multiplied in the wake of the 
above developments. 


Pak Arms Build-up: Preparation for Aggression 


A. direct connection between Pakistan's acquisi- 
tion of US military hardware and her launching of 
aggression against India cannot be denied. It was 
the $ 2,000 million worth of arms aid that emboldened 
Pakistan to go in for the solution of the Kashmir 
dispute through military adventure. The US tried 
to take advantage of the situation created. by Chinese 
aggression in 1962. It provided. some token military 
aid to India in the hope of deflecting her from strict 
adherence to the ploicy of non-alignment. It also 
resorted to arm-twisting, trying to force India to 
agree to a plan to partition the Kashmir Valley. 
But it failed, thanks to the firm commitment of Nehru 
to his basic policies. This further annoyed the 
US, and in retaliation, it stepped up military supplies 
to Pakistan. It was the American Patton tanks given 
to Pakistan which intruded into Indian territory in 
the Rann of Kutch. And, again, it was the same 
Patton tanks which rolled in their abortive march 
in 1965 to conquer Delhi, only to find their graveyard 
in the. Khem Karan sector. Pakistan fully tried to 
exploit her air superiority built with the help of 

: American Sabre jets and B-57 bombers. 

The US assurances that American arms would 
not be used against India, came to naught as Pakis- 
tan freely used them against India in the 1965 con- 
flict. It must have been quite obvious to the Ameri- 
cans that the arms supplied to Pakistan were, by 
their very nature, not meant to be used against the 
Communist powers, as proclaimed to be the objec- 
tives of the military pacts, and could be used only 

. against India. The adverse reaction of Indian opinion 
against the US supplies of lethal arms to Pakistan 
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and their use against India, compelled the United’ 
States to declare an embargo on the sale of arms to 
the two countries. Apart from the fact that the 
embargo was more in the nature of unfriendly act 
against India than against Pakistan, since it equated 
the aggressor with its victim. It also weighed more 
heavily against India, for Pakistan had already re- 
ceived huge military supplies. . 

After the imposition of the so-called embargo, 
Pakistan acquired through the third countries military 
hardware worth about $ 200 million. Since the 1965 
conflict, Pakistan's armed forces procured 90 F-86 
fighters from West Germany through Iran, a sizable 
number of Patton tanks through Turkey and Italy 
with the full knowledge of the Pentagon. 


Nixon's Gun-running to Pakistan 


The Nixon Administration has now formally ended 
even the ineffective arms embargo. The President, 
bypassing the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
has taken a personal decision to rearm an already 
oVer-armed Pakistan, upsetting the precarious 
military balance in the sub-continent, brushing aside 
the fears and anxieties of the people of India who 
have faced aggression from Pakistan thrice since 
1947. 

According to the new arms deal, Pakistan is to 
get military hardware worth $ 15-40 million from the 
United States at a throw-away price. The market 
value of these arms is estimated to be $ 150 million. 
The purchase list includes 18 supersonic interceptors, 
7 B-57 bombers (it has been stated without official 
denial that President Nixon pencilled on the policy 
draft submitted to him that B-57 bombers be included 
in the packáge offered for sale) and about 300 armour- 
ed personnel carriers. 

US Ambassador Keating has hurriedly disavowed 
from Cochin that this supply would substantially 
contribute to the armed strength of Pakistan, but 
nothing can be farther from truth than this mis- 
leading statement. He has also asserted that the re- 
cent decision to sell military equipment, “mostly 
unsophisticated replacement, items”, to Pakistan was 
“an exception in order that Pakistan is not totally 
dependent for its arms on Russia and China”. Some 
State Department officials are reported to have as- 
sured a group of Indian MP’s in Washington that 
the new arms deal with Pakistan was a “one shot 
affair", and was intended only to replace some of the 
worn-out equipment. This explanation, however, 
is far from convincing. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note what US Defence Secretary Laird 
said about the recent US arms supply to Jordan. 
He called this supply also as “replacing the arms and . 
ammunition that were destroyed during the Jorda- 
nian Civil disturbances." (Pakistan Observer, October 
14, 1970.) 

Moreover, the “one shot affair" argument is un- 
tenable as the United States, having made the excep- 
tion once, would be constantly under pressure to meet 
Pakistan's demand. for arms from time to time if it 
wants to retain its influence in that country. During 
his recent pilgrimage to the White House, President 
Yahya Khan was reported to have pleaded for the 
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inclusion of tanks also in the US gift package. 

Ambassador Keating, when asked if the US would 
make “an exception” in case of India, too, should 
such a request for arms be made by her, said that he 
would not be able to say what would be his Govern- 
ment’s policy in future (Times of India, October 14, 
1970). The Pakistan Times’ New York Correspon- 
dent, Khalil Hasan, has written in his dispatch that 
a limited exception for India “may not happen" 
(Pakistan Times, October 10, 1970). In fact, the 
US decision to sell arms is a major policy decision 
which has been hailed by the Pakistan press as a 
major diplomatic victory for Pakistan. 


Upsetting the Balance 


In the light of her past experience, India cannot 
depend on the United States for ifs defence require- 
ments even if the latter agrees to make the so-called 
limited "exception" applicable to her as well Sri 
Lalit Narayan Misra, former Deputy Minister for 
Defence Production, has disclosed that six ship-loads , 
of defence material from the US bound for India, 
were ordered to return just fifteen miles from the 
Indian shore when Pakistan declared war on India 
in 1965. (PTI, October 23, 1970.) 

The argument that the recent US arms supplies 
are in the shape of replacement not likely to upset the 
military balance in the sub-continent, is-totally falla- 
cious. For it is known that Pakistan has already 
raised its air strength by 50 per cent over what it 
was in 1965. Since the 1965 conflict, Pakistan has 
received, as mentioned above, 90 F-86 aircraft‘from 
West Germany through Iran, five squadrons of MiG- 
19 and one squadron of IL-28 bombers from China, 
and 25 Mirage III and one squadron of Mirage V 
fighter-bombers (the most powerful military aircraft) 
Írom France. She is to get one more squadron of 
Mirage V from France in the near future. Pakistan 
is also reported to have received a number pf Mig-19 
from Indonesia in exchange for some civilian Super- 
Constellation aircraft. This gives a lie to Pakistan 
representative's statement in the Political Committee 
of the UN General Assembly that his Government was 
trying to “restore” a military balance of 1:3 with India 
(against the alleged 1:5 at present) by the new arms 
deal with the United States. 

According to an authoritative study, The Military 
Balance—1969-70 (Institute for Strategic Studies, 
London), the total strength of Pakistani air force 
was 250 combat aircraft as again India's 625. This 
comes to a ratio of 2:5 ,even higher than 1:3 which is 
claimed to be the objective of Pakistan's arms pro- 
curement programme. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that about 50 per cent of the IAF 
combat squadrons are essentially of defensive nature, 
whereas the Pakistani air armada is predominantly 
equipped for offensive operations. According to 
the figures given in The Military Balance, of the 
total IAF strength of 625 combat aircraft, 120 are 
MiG-21 interceptors, 150 Gnat Mark-I interceptors, 
150 Hunter F-56, and 25 HF-24 Marut-A fighter air- 
craft, that is, more than 75 per cent are defensive 
aircraft, the rest being light bombers, fighter-bombers 
and transport planes. On the other hand, Pakistau 
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already possesses one squadron of IL-28 bombers 
supplied by China, two squadrons of B-57 bombers, 
nine squadrons of F-86 interceptor-fighter-bombers, 
one squadron of Mirage III fighter-bombers to which 
are being added two squadrons of Mirage V fighter- 
bombers. 

In addition to these offensive aircrafts, Pakistan 
has also built up a strong navy far in excess of her 
defence requirement. She has at present four sub- 
marines, one acquired from the US and three from 
France, and orders has been placed with France for 
four more. 

The strength of the Pakistani army is also more 
than one-third of the Indian army, 300,000 of Pakistan 
as against 848,000 of India. But Pakistan's popula- 
tion is 112 million while India's is 537 million, that 
is, about five times larger than Pakistan. Moreover, 
India has to face the confrontation of two hostile 
neighbonrs, one of them being a near super-power. 
In this connection, Pakistan's recent plan for intro- 
duction of conscription for 18-20 age group is also 
significant (Far Eastern Economic Review, October 3, 
1970). The strength of Pakistan's para-military force 
is double of India's. The Chinese are believed to 
have supplied to Pakistan about 200 tanks, artillery 
and weapons to equip three new divisions. 


Who is to blame? 


The responsibility for upsetting the military balance 

.in the sub-continent lies clearly at the door of the 

United States, It was the US which gifted 82 billion 

in military hardware to Pakistan between 1954-1965. 

It is again she who is adding to the tension and con- 

flict between the two neighbouring countries by her 
resumption of military supplies. 

The Congress President Jagjivan Ram has aptly 
described the recent US arms supplies to Pakistan 
as an “unfriendly act". Ambassador Keating's 
rejoinder that Sri Jagjivan Ram should also consider 
the Russian sale of arms (which according to 
the former, are "in very much larger quantity") 
as an unfriendly act, is simply misleading. In order 
to absolve the US from the charge of threatening 
peace in the sub-continent, a section of the press is 
trying to equate the meagre Soviet military aid to 
Pakistan with the massive American aid to that coun- 
try. While it is true that the Soviet Union has given 
some military aid to Pakistan, but that has not dis- 
turbed the military balance in the sub-continent. 
According to Wynfred Joshua and Stephen P. Gibert, 
the Soviet military aid to Pakistan amounts to $ 5 
to $ 10 million only, whereas India has received. mili- 
tary aid to the tune of $ 600-700 million. Even 
Iran and Afghanistan received much larger Soviet 
military aid than Pakistan, namely, $ 100 million 
and $ 260 million respectively. (Arms for the Third 
World: Soviet Military Aid Diplomacy, London, 
1969, p 102) 

The Soviet Union, it may be pointed out, gave 
Pakistan only trucks, helicopters, aircraft spares, 
light tanks and field guns. Yahya Khan’s visit to 
Moscow in June last proved to be a failure in so far 
as Soviet military supplies to Pakistan are concerned. 
Instead of fighter-bombers and tanks, the Soviet 
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Union gave him only a steel plant. Moscow also 
impressed upon Islamabad the necessity to normalise 
its relations with India. The Soviet Union, as the 
Governiment-owned Pakistan Times of October 14 
has written, has not so far delivered weapons pro- 
-mised to Pakistan about a year ago, despite President 
Yahya Khan having pressed for them during his 
visit to Moscow. 


USA’s Principal Motivations 


Why have the wheels of the provocative US mili- 
tary Juggernant which had come to a screeching halt 
in 1965, started moving once again after a five-year 
period? A clue to the most plausible explanation 
i$ provided by the timing of the present US arms deal. 
It cannot be ruled out that Nixon has taken a deci- 
sioù to rearm Pakistan at the time of her elections in 
order to bolster the military dictatorship in Pakistan 
which he considers to be the most faithful ally of 
America. Worst of all, this has been done despite 
the danger of military rulers of Pakistan petting temp- 
ted to divert the attention of the people by some mili- 
tary adventure against India. This would not only 
disturb peace and stability and increase tension in the 
region, but would also sabotage the first ever step 
towards restoration of democracy'in Pakistan. More- 
over the forthcoming Senate elections in the US may 
also be a factor in the US decision. 

The US arms deal with Pakistan is not an isolated 
act. Infact itisa part of a wider global strategy. 
The United States has undertaken to arm the Greek 
military junta on the plea of counteracting the growing 
Soviet naval thrust in the Mediterranean. It has 
extended the jurisdiction of the US Seventh Fleet to 
the Indian Ocean. Nixon has rejected the offer of 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam for a ceasefire on condition of withdrawal 
of the US troops by a definite date. He has produced 
a plan of his own seeking to perpetuate the US mili- 
tary presence in Vietnam. The United States has 
also wrecked the Big Four talks on the West Asian 
settlement. A 

It may be recalled that in 1968 when the British 

‘Labour Government had announced its military 
withdrawal from the Persian Gulf, Eugene Rostow, 
US Assistant Secretary of State, had proposed that 
five countries of West Asia—Pakistan, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Turkéy—should form an al- 
liance. However, this could not be accomplished in 
the face of the strong opposition of the progressive 
forces of the region. Now with the increasing mili- 
tary aid to Israel against the Arab countries, the 
United States which is subverting peace prospects in 
the area has become extremely unpopular in this 
strategic région which is crucial for the West. In order 
to neutralise this effect, Pakistan, which has close re- 
lations with the conservative powers of West Asia, 
namely, Iran, Sandi Arabia, Jordan and Turkey, 
is being groomed as a go-between for USA. The 
present arms deal might be a price for this service. 

: While President Nixon alone knows best the re- 
asons of the present arms deal with Pakistan, it 
is also possible that the decision to arm Pakistan was 
taken to'chastise India for her refusal to subserve 
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the interests of the US foreign policy. Naturally 
the policy-makers in Washington are deeply perturbed 
over the resurrection of the Nehru spirit in the con- : 
duct of our foreign relations. Madam Binh’s visit 
to New Delhi, the endorsemerit of Hanoi’s aud PRG's 
stand, the call for withdrawal of US troops from Sou'h 
Vietnam, the establishment of consular relations 
with the German Democratic Republic and the re- 
newed emphasis on the dangers of neo-colonialism 
in Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s speeches at Lusaka 
aid the United Nations have obviously acted as 
irritants to Washington, 

Washington’s decision to rearm Pakistan has 
come at a time when for the first time there is an 
increasing demand for normalization of relations 
with India. With the new supply of arms the military 
regime in Pakistan is likely to stifle this demand for 
better relations with India. Already one hears 
political leaders. like Qayyum Khan raising a cry for 
jehad against India. The pro-establishment press 
has also taken up an anti-India posture. Both 
¢he Dawn and Pakistan Times have been referring to 
"war preparations" by India with a view to create an 
impression that Pakistan can survive only if she is 
militarily superior in order to humble India in another 
conflict. 

The US arms supply has thus directly contri- 
buted to the worsening of relations between the two 
countries. The liberal sections of American opinion 
have viewed with great concern the recent decision to 
sell lethal weapons to Pakistan. Senator William 
Saxbe has criticised the Administration for kindling 
“the sparks of conflict in the South Asian continent", 
The Senator said that the arms-sale decision was also 
“most untimely in the context of internal develop- 
ments in Pakistan”. Senator Frank Church has 
warned the US Administration against providing 
lethal weapons to Pakistan. He said, “It would be 
only a matter of time before recent history repeats: 
itself and the United States is burned again”. He 
feared that US arms supply will only exacerbate 
India-Pakistan rivalry and inevitably accelerate the 
arms race in the sub-continent, increasing the risk of 
a fourth Indo-Pak war. Ina similar vein the New 
York Times editorial of October 12 described the 
decision as “incredible” and called it a potentially 
“explosive situation". The Baltimore Sun charged : 
the Administration with strengthening the hands of 
militant Rightist elements in India which demauded 
a nuclear deterrent. 


Bridge to Peking ] 


The irony of the whole situation is that while 
Ambassador Keating is trying to explain away the 
US supply of arms to Pakistan as an attempt to wean 
Pakistan away from China, President Yahya Khan 
is planning to visit China next month. To the 
Pakistani leadership, obsessed with the fear of India, 
friendship with China has become sacrosanct. They 
have been aspiring to act as a bridge between Washing- 
ton and Peking. The pseudo-leftist politician of 
Pakistan, Z.A. Bhutto, has clearly hinted at such a 
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Indian 
Rebels | 
Abroad and 
Russian — 
Revolution 


GAUTAM 
CHATTOPADHYAY 


N.the last few years, 

Indian and Soviet scholars have 
brought many hitherto unknown 
facts to light, regarding early 
contacts between Indian revolu- 
tionaries and the victorious Rus- 
sian revolutionaries, The interest, 
naturally enough, was mutual. 

Recently, in course of my in- 
vestigations, some more new and 
fuller data have come to light and 
these are being presented to Indian 
readers, on the occasion of the 
fiftythird anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

In the middie of. 1918, the 
Russian Bolsheviks, at the behest 
of Lenin himself, devoted greater 
attention towards India, which 
. ‘was’ then simmering with dis- 
content. A Bolshevik leader called 
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‘with Imperialism! 


both , 


K.M. Troyanovsky, wrote a 
pamphlet in Russian, with the title 
India for the Indians! Away 
Long live 
internationalism. The pamphlet 
was published by the National 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
from Moscow, in June 1918. 

The pamphlet opened in a 
striking manner: “If anywhere 
in the world there exists a rich 
and at the same time a poor 
country, it is certainly India, the 
country which is justly calld the 
‘Pearl of the East’. This sounds 
extremely paradoxical, but it is 
none the less true. This country 
which is quite self-sufficient in 
every respect, suffers continual 
want and hunger, which from time 
to time, assume an exceedingly 
serious character....How can 
such a paradow be possible and 
what is the explanation of such 
a remarkable phenomenon? 

“Tt is not the fault of nature, 
not the Divine Will and the 
Indian people themselves, who by 
the way, are very gifted and 
painstaking, aré to blame but the 
evil egotistical will of their power- 
ful masters, the English Impe- 
rialists, who for more than a 


` hundred years, have ‘drunk the 


blood of this unfortunate country. 
The English government's policy 
of exploitation has changed the 
once free country of ancient cul- 
ture, the cradle of humanity, into 
a land which has lost all indepen- 
dence, as regards economical and 
imperial, political and cultural 
relations." [Reprint from, English 
translation, Government of India, 
Foreign and Political Department, 
Proceedings (Secret), No 258- 
267, February 1920] 

The task of the Bolsheviks 
yis-a-vis the impending Indian 
revolution, had also been very 
clearly defined in the pamphlet: 

“We Russian Revolutionaries 
and International Socialists feel 
it our duty not only to rejoice at 
the announcement of a revolution 
in India, but to suport this revo- 
lution by indirect or direct means 
and with all our power. We must 
join our hands with India in her 
struggle against Imperialism, we 
must help her to free herself from 
the detested English yoke and 
protect and warn her against the 
equally dastardly German Impe- 
rialism." 


' The pamphlet was meant for 
consumption in 'Russia, Central 
Asia as well as India. That is why 
the Bolsheviks wrote the pamphlet 
in Russian, but printed editions 
in Arabic and Persian also. (The 
Englsh translation was done by 
the Intelligence Department of 
the British Indian Government, 
after the interception of the origi- 
nal pamphlet.) The last para of 
the pamphlet itself, makes its aim 
very clear: 

*May this pamphlet be read by 
our Eastern friends as our first 
mark of sympathy towards the 
long-suffering Indian nation, as 
a pledge of the future meeting of 
all revolutionaries, for the libera- i 
tion of the nations first, further 
for the wider struggle between ' 
classes and the final social re- 
organisation." 

This was June 1918. Within a 
short time, the Bolshevik appeal 
found responsive echo among 
Indian revolutionaries. Two North 
Indian revolutionary nationalists, 
Mohammed and Ahmed Hadi, 
also known as Sattar and Jabbar 
reached the Soviet Union by 
difficult rontes. They were pro- 
bably connected with the Pan- 
Islamic movement. 

Anyway, in November 1918, 
these two men reached USSR, 
addressed meetings and even met 
Lenin. A radio-telegraphic mes- 
sage on their visit was despatched 
by the People’s | Commissariat 
for Home Affairs from Moscow 
to Tashkent in January 1919. 
This was intercepted by Major 
Etherton, the British Intelligence 
officer at Kashghar in Turkestan, 
who in turn sent it to the Govern- 
ment of India, which received. it 
on February 21, 1919. The inter- 
cepted radio message ran as 
follows: 

“In the middle of November 
1918, two representatives of the 
Indian Mussalmans, residents of 
Delhi and men of learned pro- 
fessions, named Sattar and Jabbar. 
came here and interviewed our 
leader, Lenin. They explained to 
him many things concerning India 
and the East. On 25th November, 
they addressed a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Soviet 
in their mother tongue, requesting 
the assistance from Russian Soviet 
to free India from the high- 
handed oppression of the English; 
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to spread throughout India know- 
ledge of the Soviet and its princi- 
ples, to relieve India from ‘its 
subordination to the English who 
are just now enemies of the Soviet. 
The speech was responded to by 
the Soviet leader Soidarof, who 


! .hoped that Indians would soon ` 


obtain liberty." [Bolshevik De- 

signs on Afghanistan and India," 

Government of India, Foreign 

and Political Department, Proceed- 

mer TOS February .1920, No 
-171. 


Direct Contacts 


: Although the radio message 
' gives the impression that Sattar 
and Jabbar gave a speech before 
the Soviets, the records reveal 
that they actually read out a letter 
written by some revolutionary 
nationalist organisation at Delhi 
and on whose behalf they had 
come to the USSR. : 


Meanwhile, other Indian revo- ' 


lutionaries were also eager to 
know more about Revolutionary 
Russia and they too were trying 
to contact the Soviets. Among 
them were Mabendra  Pratap, 
Barkatullah and others of the 
“Free India -Govyernment” at 
Kabul; Virendranath Chatto- 
padhyay at Stockholm;. Bhu- 
pendranath Dutta, Dalip Singh 
Gill and others at Berlin; B.N. 
Das Gupta at Zurich; Abani 
Mukherji in Holland; M.N. Roy 
‘in Mexico. - . 
Barkatullah, Mahendra Pratap 
and others reached Moscow from 
Afghanistan early in 1919 and 
had prolonged discussion with 
Lenin. Barkatullah gave an 
interview to Jzvestia, the organ 
: of the Soviet Government, and 
‘it appeared in that paper on 
May 6, 1919. Barkatullah was 
very frank and declared: 
"I am neither a Communist 
: nor Socialist, but my programme 
so far is the expulsion of the 
English from Asia. I am an ire- 
reconcilable enemy of European 
capitalism in Asia, the chief re- 
presentative of which are the 
English.. On-this point, I coincide 
with the Communists and in this 


respect we are-your natura] allies." . 


' (Barkatullah's Interview to Izves- 
- Ha, May 6, 1919, reprinted in full 
in Foreign, Political Records, Gov- 
ernment of India, August 14, 1919. 
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Yet Barkatullah was no narrow 
nationalist—he was already aware 
of the global character of the 
anti-imperialist : struggle and of 
the international importance of the 
Russian Revolution. In the same 


: statement, Barkatullah. declared: 


"A. still greater effect was pro- 
duced by Russia's annülment of 
all the secret treaties enforced by 
the imperialistic governments and 
by the proclaiming of the right 
of all nations, no matter how small 
they may be, to determine their 
own destiny. This act rallied 


around Soviet Russia all the ex- . 


ploited nationalities of Asia and 
all the parties, even those very 
remote from Socialism. These 
acts decided and hastened the 
Asiatic Revolution.” 


British Nervousness 


The British imperialists became 
extremely nervous at the .very 
presence of Barkatullah, Mahen- 
dra Pratap,  Obeidullah Sindhi 
and others in Moscow. A whole 
series of secret despatches from 
the British Intelligence Officers 
in Central Asia and Kabul to the 
Home Department, Government 
of India, -vividly illustrate this 
fear. In one such  despatch, 
Lientenant-Colonel R.F. Finlay, 
Intelligence Officer, NWFP Pesha- 
war, declared on May 4, 1919: 

“A special office has been 
opened in Moscow to carry on 
propaganda in India.. The Bols- 
heviks have extended their secret 
organisations to Bokhara and 
India."- [Government of India, 
Foreign and Political Department, 
Proceedings (Secret), No 77-177- 
February 1920, p 1]. 

A slightly earlier  desptach 
(March 1919) from another British 
Intelligence Officer at Kashghar, 
stated: 

“The Bolsheviks in Tashkent 
have issued an appeal which is 
inflammatory and which urges the 
races and peoples both in India 
and the territories adjacent thereto 
to rise and cast off the British 
yoke and join the Bolsheviks in 
the struggle for world Freedom, 


the Bolsheviks being ready to` 


give them every assistance to that 
end." 


A few months later, the British 
Consul-General was even more 
specific. In a secret wire (No 165) 


to the Government of India on 
August 21, 1919, he declared: 

“Mahendra Pratap at Kabul is 
engineering a. revolution in India 
and the Bolsheviks are urging 
the Afghans to recognise him as 
the President of the Indian. Re- 
public." 

Reports from other areas were 
equally disturbing. Virendranath ` 
Chattopadhyay (Chatto) was 
already in contact with Radek 
and other Bolshevik leaders and 
Stockholm was his main centre 
of activities. In Berlin, Bhupendra- 
nath Dutta, Dalip Singh Gill and 
others were equally pro-Bolshe- 
vik. At Zurich, in Switzerland, 
Birendranath Dasgupta of the 
old Berlin Committee, was acting 
as the chief link between Indian 
revolutionaries in Europe and. 
those at home. The eyes of all these 


persons ‘were turned towards 


Moscow and the USSR, as the 
new Mecca of the World Revolu- 
tion. ' } 


Secret Reports 
The British imperialists were 


well-aware of.all this. In one of 
the many secret reports on the 


: “Bolshevik Menace”, they wrote: 


“The Indo-German Bolshevik 
Society was founded about six 
months ago (that is, in the middle 
of 1919—G.C.) by Dr Mansur, 
Verma and Dalip Singh with the 
object of spreading Bolshevism. 
in India. It is reported to be most 
flourishing. According to ,Dalip 
Singh, it has members in Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Egypt, Turkey 
and America and is much helped 
by the local Communist Party in 
Berlin.” (Weekly Report of Direc- 
tor, Central Intelligence, Delhi— 
Home/Pol/Proceedings/FN52/Feb- . 
ruary 1920, p 32) 

‘Some of the reports were no 
doubt exaggerated. For instance, 
"Indian Bolshevik Commission 
is actually in Samara. The Chiefs 
have declared that three hundred 
millions of Indians are awaiting 
a favourable occasion for reject- 
ing British slavery and they want 
to join with Russia. Froni Sweden 
too, comes the report that about 
100 ‘agitators have been sent to 
India after being trained in schools 
in Moscow.” (Based on Radio 
Report ,of 12/12/1919 from 
Kashghar—Home/Pol/FN 52/Feb- 
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ruary 1920/ p 28). 
From Paris came equally dis- 
turbing reports that Madamme 
Cama, the doyen.of the Indian 
revolutionaries—who had led the 
Indian. delegation at the. World 
Socialist -Congress at Stuttgart 
in 1907—had also become pro- 
Bolshevik. She was very close to 
Madamme Jean  Lonquent, a 
leader of the French. Communist 
Party. (Home| Pol] Proceedings, Ap- 
ril 1920/FN 103, pp 11-12). 
In the same report, we also 
: come across the following com- 
ment: “The Indian Revolutionary 
M.N. Roy escaped arrest in the 
US by fleeing to Mexico with his 
American wife....There he was 
converted to the Communist creed. 
and associated. himself with Lynn 
Gale and other Bolsheviks and 
eventually became the leader of the 
Mexica Communists....It is 
now reported that he left Mexico 
on 15th January last and that he 
is believed to be on his way to 
Russia, via Spain.” 

As we know, Roy soon arrived 
in Berlin with his wife Evelyn 
and, came in contact with German 


Communists. 

Here be also met the noted 
Indian Revolutionary Abani 
Mukherji, who was in close touch 
with the leaders of the Dutch 
Communist Party. They discussed 
and together drafted a remarkable 
document called. The Indian Com- 
munist Manifesto. This was printed 
in full in UK in the Glasgow 
Socialist and was reproduced in 
full in British intelligence records 
in India. In part, it ran as follows: 

“Today there are two tendencies 
in the Indian movement distinct 
in principles and aims. The na- 
tionalists advocate an autono- 
mous India and incite the masses 
to overthrow the foreign exploiter 
upon a vague domocratic pro- 
gramme or no programme at all. 
The real revolutionary movement 
stands for the economic emanci- 
pation of the workers and rests on 
the growing strength of a class 
conscious industrial proletariat 
and landless peasantry....This 
Manifesto is issued for those who 
fill the ranks of the second move- 
ment.” (Indian Communist Mani- 
festo, M. N. Roy, Abani Mukherji 
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1920/FN 110) 

The most significant point about 
this Manifesto is that it was 
written by Roy and Abani Mukher- 
ji, before their first visit to the 
Soviet Union—quite sometime 
before the Second Congress of the 
Comintern. 

Thus, almost the whole band 
of Indian revolutionaries abroad, 
whether in Afghanistan or in 
Europe or in America, had deve- 
loped strong sympathy and sup- 
port for Soviet Russia, not merely 
as the vanguard of all anti- 
imperialist struggles, but also as 
the land of victorious socialism. 

Let us close the essay with the 
assessment of the situation pre- 
vailing then by the imperialists. 
In a confidential report, early in 
1920 (Janury 5) it was stated: 
“India has no lack of agitators 
ready to tread the path that Lenin 
and his friends followed in 1917... 
A curiously close parallel can be 
drawn betweeen India of today 
and Russia of the winter of 1917.” 
(Home|Pol|FN 52/ February 1920, 


pp 6-7) 
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Revolution 


E. N. KOMAROV 


Ganom Centenary has attracted fresh attention 
in India and outside to his views and activities, 
which largely shaped the freedom struggle .of the 
Indian” people. Mahatma Gandhi was the selfless 
and consummate leader of that struggle. He played 
the central role in the solution of India’s main his- 
toric task of his time—the overthrow of the two- 
centuries-long colonial domination and the achieve- 
ment of national independence. 

He headed the national movement in which 
diverse classes and sections of Indian society took 
pait: the working class, the peasantry, the national 
bourgeoisie and certain bourgeois-landlord circles 
as well as intelligentsia and various petty-bourgeois 
elements. ‘The heterogeneous class composition of 
the movement determined in the last analysis the 
complex nature of Gandhi's socio-political thinking 
and found its reflection in his activities. History 
knows also other examples when the ideologists and 
leaders of big social movements of the epoch of ri- 
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sing capitalism gave, as Engels wrote, “a general at 
first, all-embracing expression"...... *to the varied, 
cross-current interests"! of the different classes and 
sections participating in the movement. ; 

` From the point of view of its internal develop- 
ment, India in Gandhi’s times was living through 
such an epoch. But the world had already entered 
a different epoch—that of struggle against capitalism 
reaching its imperialist stage, and of transition to 
socialism. The organised national movement in 
India began assuming a mass character, having ex- 
perienced the impact of the first Russian Revolution 
of 1905-1907, and became widespread after the 
victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917. 

The first Russian Revolution already, and then 
especially the victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and the achievements of socialist cons- 
truction in the USSR, exerted:a radicalising influence 
on the progressive national leaders in India, like 
Gandhiji whose initial positions were those of bour- 
*geois nationalism of an oppressed nation. As will 
be shown below, the imminent revolution and parti- 
cularly the 1909 events in Russia played. no- small 
part as an inspiration to Gandhiji for mass action 
against colonial rule, while the Great October Socia- 
list Revolution, ultimately stimulated progressive 
evolution of his social views which developed in the 
course of further growth of the Indian national 
liberation movement, influenced by this revolution 
and the achievements of socialism in the USSR. 

Although a great deal has been written about 
Gandhi and his ideological kinship with Leo Tol- 
stoy is widely known, his attitude to revolutionary 
Russia and its influence on him have not yet been 
discussed, and the existing material to that effect has 
not been brought together and has so far remained 
little known. The present article is an attempt to fill 
the gap to some extent. . 

Gandhi developed into a thinker and political 
leader at the threshold of the twentieth century, in 
South Africa (1893-1914), where he roused and led 
the Indian movement for civil rights and against 
racial oppression. But he was in close touch with 
the socio-political life of India seeking and receiving 
support from her public opinion, especially from 
the Indian National Congress. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries the Indian national move- 
ment clearly revealed two main trends: liberal and 
radical-nationalist. The liberal trend originated in 
the first half of the nineteenth century and it was 
prevailing almost up to the end of the First World 
War. The national liberal leaders of India in the 


nineteenth century criticised the medieval social 


structure as well as the autocratic rule of the colonial 
bureaucracy, colonia] exploitation and the Indians 
being completely debarred from the government 
of their country. Their criticism reflected the awaken- 
ing national self-consciousness and stimulated it. 

This criticism, however, did hot go up to the 
demand for independence and was accompanied, 
as a rule, by assurances of loyalty. The liberal 
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leaders idealised. the bourgeois society already es- 
tablished in the West, and that led them to the ideali- 
sation of Britain, which often happened among liberals 
in backward countries, including independent ones. 
Criticising the ‘colonial regime, Indian liberals also 
believed that British rule would lead to the establish- 
ment in India of a society of the same bourgeois order 
as obtained in Britain, and that was precisely their 
aim. Such a position of the national liberal leaders 
was due to the weakness of the rising bourgeois 
elements in Indian society, their profound political 
and economic dependence on the British power and 
their having but very limited influence in Indian 
society which still remained essentially medieval, 
- feudal. 

The national public organisations that appeared 
already in the first half of the 19th century remained 
for many’. decades upper-strata organisations far 
removed from the masses of people, who in fact, 
lived in medieval conditions. Criticising those or 
other policiés of colonial rulers they appealed not 
to the Indian people but to public opinion and the 
government of Britain and submitted their “grievan- 
ces” to the British authorities in India itself These 
activities could not present an effective opposition. 
The colonial administration did not take much notice 
of the resolutions and petitions and had its way. 

‘By the end of the nineteenth century, important 
- changes started in the country's economic and socio- 
political life. There began the development of modern 
industry and of bourgeois society, the rising bour- 
geoisie having its conneotions, but also growing 
contradictions, with the dominating foreign capital. 
The working class, just in the process of formation, 
was subjected in colonial conditions. to the most 
cruel, barbarous exploitation. There grew the in- 
telligentsia most of whom suffered especially seve- 
* rely from national oppression and lived in poverty. 

Colonial capitalist city was rising with the pre- 
valence of various petty-bourgeois and semi-prole- 
tarian sections doomed to miserable existence. The 
growing commodity production in the agriculture 
was undermining the traditional mode of life and 
relationships in the village combination with colonial 
exploitation it had disastrous consequences for the 
peasantry. The discontent among the latter some- 
times took the form of an open rebellion against the 
oppression by the revenue officer, planter, money- 
lender and landlord. 

Tn such conditions a new trend began to form in 
the national movement, Its followers—at the begin- 
ning of the twentecth century they were called the 
“extremists” in contrast to the liberals, the **mode- 
rates"— cherished the idea of active struggle against 


?The way 
India is clearly revealed by the following utterance of the grea 
test among them, Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), who wrote 
in 1897; *My desire and aim have been not to encourage re- 
bellion but to prevent it and to make the British connection 
with India a benefit and blessing to both countries, which 
it can certainly be, but which unfortunately has not been the 
case to India, owing to an evil and unrighteous system of 
government being persisted in by the executive authorities, in 
spite of the wishes of the sovereign, the people and Parlia- 
ment of this country (that is, Britain—E. K.) to govern righte- 
ously.” R. P. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji, Delhi, 1960, p 137. 
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of thinking of the national liberal leaders of, 


colonial rule and of drawiag the masses into this 
struggle. Some of them thought of the preparation 
for an armed uprising. In the 1900s, small groupings 
—“secret societies” —came into being, which had this 
aim, but remained very far from its achievement. 

The political change that started in the national 
movement was accompanied by: the formation of 
new ideological positions. While the liberal leaders 
idealised the bourgeois system and despite their 
criticism of British rule, considered it a "blessing", 
further progress of the national movement, which led 
to the appraisal of this rule as au evil, in accordance 
with, the reality—of necessity resulted in and pre- 
supposed not only criticism of the colonial regime 
but also certain criticism of the social system that 
gave rise to colonial expansion and was now carving 
its way in Indian society itself. The Indian radical 
nationalists criticised primarily the growing power of 
money and of the rich personified in India first of 
all in its British rulers. From the 1900s, when 
contradictions of the growing capitalism became more 
felt in-India, some of them, Gandhi first of all, de- 
nounced large-scale industry, as a spearhead of 
“materialistic modern civilisation". This criticism 
reflected to some extent or other the sentiments of 
the masses, their spontaneous protest against the 
growing exploitation and impoverishment in the 
process of development of capitalism, especially 
agonising in colonial conditions. 

Sincere sympathy with the working people and 
the desire to awaken their national and democratic 
consciousness were combined in progressive nationa- 
list leaders with the desire to ensure national unity 
of all Indians in the face of the foreign oppression. 
In the conditions of India at that time it led to the 
attempts to seek a way out of the growing social 
contradictions without any radical reshaping of social 
relations themselves. Many of the Indian nationa- 
lists saw such a way out' in religious-moralistic 
preaching. They saw in the medieval prevalence of 
religious consciousness still preserved in India 
India's: national distinctive feature ("Indian spiri- 
tuality”), in contradistinction from “materialist 
West". From the 1900s, the preaching of “‘spiritua- 
lity’, allegedly capable of preventing exploitation 
and oppression, began to be coupled with the calls 
to reject “modern civilisation” in general, and the 
development of large-scale industry in particular, 
with the idealisation of certain patriarchal relations 
and institutions, with the egalitarian dreams of a 
society of free and equal peasants and artisans. The 
anti-bourgeois views, which began to spread in the 
forward. circles of the Indian national movement at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning the 
the twentieth centuries, were characterised by a 
nationalistic and purely Utopian nature. But the 
propaganda of these views largely contributed to the 
growth of aspirations for national liberation. 

At the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries such views were expressed 
by a number of Indian thinkers and socio-political 
leaders, whose positions, of course, had their own 
distinctive features. Among them were Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji (1833-1894), Swami Vivekananda 
(1862-1902), Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920), Bepin 
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Chandra Pal (1858-1932), Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941), Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-1950), Ananda 
Kumarswamy, and others. But perhaps the more 
generalised and agitational expression of the new 
ideological positions was given by Mahatma Gandhi. 
His criticism of modern civilisation and religious- 


moralistic preaching were combined not only with the' 


ideas of drawing the masses into the national move- 
ment but also with a concrete programme of mass 
actions against British rule. The process of formation 
of this programme was influenced by the first Russian. 
revolution of 1905-1907. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, history 
put Russia in the centre of the imminent transfor- 
mation of the world, and Russia attracted growing 
attention of progressives in different countries. India 
was one of them. Back in 1896, Vivekananda, who 
met P.A. Kropotkin in Paris, expressed the idea, 
which proved prophetic, that “the next upheaval to 
usher in a new era", the era of “shudra rule", that is, 
the rule of the working people,? would come from 
Russia. The strnggle against Tsarist autocracy in 
Russia was specially mentioned at the session of the 
National Congress in 1906 by Dadabhai Naoroji, 
while proclaiming from the Congress rostrum the 
demand. of self-government for India. Indian re- 
volutionary Madamme Kama, speaking at the Inter- 
national Socialist Congress in Stuttgart in 1907, 
conveyed. on behalf of the Indian patriots particular 

‘ fraternal greetings to “our comrades from Russia” 
and said that the people of India “would follow 
their example”.5 Bal Gangadhar Tilak told a meeting 
in Nasik in 1906 about “Russian methods of agita- 
tion” “for liberty", and spoke of the success of that 
struggle and the Tsarist government's repressions.® 
When a general strike broke out in Bombay in pro- 
test against the conviction of Tilak, this strike was 
mentioned by V.I. Lenin? The Governor of the 
Bombay Province reported that its organisers used. 
“one of the Russian methods’. The events in 
Russia were covered not only by Indian newspapers, 


there appeared also illegal pamphlets on the activi- 


ties of the Russian revolutionaries.® 

Mahatma Gandhi was among those, as is well 
known, who was attracted by the ideas of Leo Tol- 
stoy, whom he called. his-*teacher". However, their 
.ideological closeness is often interpreted abstractly, 
irrespective of the concrete social life and. political 
struggle in Russia and India. In fact it was largely 
due to certain temporary 'similarly of historical 
conditions in the two countries at the end of the 
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nineteenth century, and Tolstoy's influence, for all 
its contradictory nature, first ofall stimulated stri- 
ving for liberty and was thus one of the manifestations 
of the influence of the imminent Russian revolution 
on the Indian national liberation movement. 
Although at the end of the nineteenth century some 
progressive Indians already knew about Socialist 
ideas (Bankim Chandra, Vivekananda, Tagore), 
and in the 1900s Indians made first contacts with the 
international socialist movement, this, however, 
did not lead to socialist thinking spreading in India. 
Interest in socialist ideas was so far only of the general 
humanitarian nature and did not go. beyond ideal 
aspirations. The still few contacts of Indian patriots 
with the international socialist movement were first 
of all due to the fact that the movement denounced, 
despite the opportunists’ opposition in its midst, 
the colonial policy. Owing to historical conditions in 
India itself at the end of the nineteenth and the begin- 
ning of the twentieth centuries, radical elements of 
its national movement often proved. more susceptible 
te the ideas of those foreign thinkers whose criticism 
of bourgeois civilisation was combined. with the 
idealisation of small-scale production and with the 
moralistic preaching. In this respect, Gandhi's 
appreciation of  Tolstoy, Ruskin Emerson and 
Thoreau, was a most typical example. The fact that 
of all these thinkers Tolstoy not only held the special 


place of Gandhi’s “teacher” but also attracted the ` 


greatest public attention in India at that period, was 
due to his contemporary and particular relevance 
owing to the liberative impulse of the imminent 
revolution in Russia. DS 

Tolstoy reflected, as V.I. Lenin, pointed out “the 
ripened striving for a. better lot, the desire.to get rid 


- of the past", to create “new forms of society" 1? which 


constituted this impulse. At that time the protest 

against exploitation and oppression, against the ' 
“approaching capitalism" was combined in Tolstoy 
with the preaching of “non-resistance to evil by 
violence" with his appealing to "spirit" (that is the 
preaching of spirituality), with the reasoning from 
the point of view of “eternal” principles of morality 
and “eternal truths” of religion. Lenin called this 
point of view an “ideological reflection of the old 
system", “the mode of life of Eastern peoples". 
He said that “the contradictions in Tolstoy's views 
and doctrines" were the "expression of the contradi- 
ctory conditions of Russian life in the last third of 
the 19th century”, first of all “peasant life" in the 
epoch of disintegration of patriarchal relations in the 
countryside, when the peasantry discontented and . 
protesting against growing exploitation and misery 

still clinged to their traditional beliefs, social concepts 
and habits. These conclusions of Lenin help. us to. 
understand how and why Tolstoy received so keen 
a response in India, and the historic example of the 
liberation movement in India at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, in its turn, confirms the truth of 
Lenin's remark that at a certain stage, the “critical 
elements” in Tolstoy’s teaching could play an appreci- 


uy, I. Lenin, “Leo Tolstoy As the Mirror of the Russian 
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able role in the “enlightenment of progressive classes” ` 


in spite of the Utopian features of Tolstoyism.12 
While in Russia, as was pointed out by V.I. Lenin, 
the epoch which *could and was bound to give rise 
to Tolstoy's teaching" was completed with the 1905 
revolution, a more or less similar historical epoch 
in India started later than in Russia and lasted much 
longer. It gave rise to Gandhism, Mahatma Gandhi 
combined an ideological approach close to that of 
Tolstoy with the nationalism of an oppressed. nation 
which Tolstoy obviously did not and could not have. 
The voice of Tolstoy was heard in India not by 
Gandhi alone. “Your name is now known to all 
those who work for the good of mankind,” Tara- 
knath Das, who published the journal Free Hindustan 
of the radical-nationalist trend, 
1908. He asked Tolstoy “to express his opinion 
of the disastrous situation in India” and “to support 
us".'5 The famous Letter to a Hindu, written by 
Tolstoy in 1907, was a reply to this appeal In it 
Tolstoy once again gave his criticism of bourgeois 
civilization, exposing especially colonial oppression 
as a result of this civilization. In the spirit of his 
teaching he advised the Indians: “Do not resist 
evil, but do not yourselves participate in evil either, 


` in the violence done by the administration, courts 


^ E 


of law, tax collections and, what is most important, 
of the army, and no one in the world will enslave 
you.":* This advice of Tolstoy was nothing but a 
call to the general boycott of the British administra- 
tion, to what Gandhi subsequently ‘called “non- 
violent non-cooperation”. It was a call to struggle, 
and in this way it was understood by Gandhi and by 
other progressive national leaders in India. They 
directly referred to Tolstoy’s authority also in their 
dispute with the liberal “moderates”. Thus, in 
1907 the Indian paper Vihari wrote: “Count Tolstoy 
declares that a handful of Englishmen would have 
found it impossible to enslave the teeming millions 
of India, if the latter had refused to enlist themselves 
in British Army and to pay taxes to the British Govern- 
ment. Such plain speaking was badly required in 
India, but our leaders were on the contrary engaged 
in singing praises of British rule in India while the 
English replied to such praises by uttering platitudes 
about Jeaving the country to the people themselves 
in the fullness of time.” 17 . 

"Letter to a Hindu" impelled Gandhi, who was 
long before that attracted by Tolstoy's teaching, to 
address Tolstoy personally. He asked Tolstoy’s 
support to the Indian’s movement in Sonth Africa 


: and wrote that if that movement triumphed, it would 


most probably serve as an example for the millions 
of people in India and other countries who might 
find themselves under the oppressors’ heel.18 In his 
letter to Gandhi on September 6, 1910, Tolstoy said : 


“The question now apparently is either the one’ 
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or the other: either to admit that we do not 
recognise any religious-moral teaching and are puided 
in the organisation of our life by the power of the 
strong ‘alone or that all our violence—the collected 
taxes, legal and police institutions and, what is most 
important, the army—must be done away with."1? 
Tolstoy’s call to struggle against colonial enslave- 
ment was the content of his message to the Indians, 
while his idea of non-resistance to evil prompted 
but certain forms and methods of the struggle, which 
for a number of reasons seemed to Gandhi the only 
justified ones. In his foreword to the Letter to a Hindu, 
written in late 1909, Gandhi largely shared Tolstoy's 
position and calls, which testified once again to 
Tolstoy’s influence on the evolution of Gandhi’s idea 
of “non-cooperation” as a form of political struggle 
against colonial rule in India. But Tolstoy’s idea of 
general boycott of the dominating power and its 
institutions did not appear out of thin air. The all- 
Russian political strike in October 1905, which was 
called the “Russian method” and the “Russian 
means” in India, was one of the most important 


‘events of the first Russian revolution. Tolstoy popu- 


Jarised, in fact, the actual experience of struggle 
against Tsarist autocracy in Russia, but as he under- 
stood it, in the form of the abstractly moralistic 
appeal of “non-participation in evil”, which was often 
easier brought home to the Indians in the historical 
conditions of their country at that time. Tolstoy helped 
Gandhi to learn from the experience of the first 
Russian revolution of 1905-1907 what was most 
important for India—the realisation of the necessity 
of mass actions against the power enslaving it, 
But before Tolstoy had written his Letter to a 
Hindu, Gandhi himself turned to the situation in 
Russia, to its revolutionary events. It goes without 
saying that he understood them in his: own way and 
accepted that which corresponded to his own ideolo- 
gical and political positions. All this is clear from his 
articles on the revolutionary events in Russia in 1905. 
They appeared in the newspaper Indian Opinion, 
which Gandhi issued in South Africa in his mother 
tongue, Gujarati, as in English. Gandhi found certain 
similarity between Tsarist autocracy and the auto- 
cratic British rule in India. This fact was noted also 
by V.I. Lenin, who called the customs prevalent in 
colonial India "the Russian style British regime in 
India".?9 Even on the eve of the 1905 events, Gandhi 
wrote in a liberal spirit about the local self-government 
institutions in Russia—the Zemstvos—and attached 
great importance to them. Until 1905-1906, Gandhi 
himself carried on his political activities in Sonth 
Africa in the main by traditional liberal methods. 
But just by that time their inefficiency both in South 
Africa and in India became sufficiently clear. In 
South Africa new, harsher measures were adopted 
against the Indians. In India, the British adminis- 
tration's repressive policy: against the rising national 
movement was intensified and became more wide- 
spread. Thus Bengal, which was the most important 
centre of national awakening, was divided in 1905, 
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despite the unanimous protests of the public. These 
events stimulated the search for other, more efficient’ 
means of resistance to oppression. It was, therefore, 
quite understandable that the mass emancipation 
struggle waged in Russia at that time was received 
in India as something very uptodate and instructive. 
It was the struggle and not the Zemstvos that was now 
.the subject of Gandhi’s articles devoted to the situation 
in Russia. 

^ ‘Gandhi now remarked with satisfaction, obviously 
to spite the "moderate" leaders of those years, that 
the Russians “do not stand and stop there"; “.. they 
are brave and patriotic, they serve their country 
selflessly. It will be no wonder if such a country 
succeeds in achieving freedom from tyranny”. 
Categorically rejecting revolutionary violence, Gandhi 
nevertheless called on the Indians to show “selfless- 
ness” and patriotism “of this order”, as is shown by 
the Russian people.? Very significant in this respect 


is Gandhi's article on A.M. Gorky, printed in Indian ' 


Opinion, on July 1,1905. Gandhi did not see in Gorky, 
and could not see because of his world outlook, a 
writer who adhered to the ideological positions of the 
working-class movement and socialism. But he cited 
Gorky as an example of selflessness and “service of 
the people”. Gandhi wrote that Gorky’s works have 
as their aim “to stir up the people against tyrannies", 
that Gorky was imprisoned. “in service of the people 
and considers imprisonment an honour”, that “there 
is no other writer in Europe who is as great a champion 
of people's rights as Maxim -Gorky’’.22 
' Gandhi saw in the revolutionary events in Russia 
not only a manifestation of high moral qualities of 
the Russian revolutionaries. Perhaps as no other in 
India at that time, Gandhi learnt from these events 
a lesson of paramonnt importance for his country— 
the lesson of organised mass struggle. “The present 
unrest in Russia is a great lesson to us....", he 
wrote in 1905. “The Russian workers and all other 
‘servants declared a general strike and stopped all 
work. And the Tsar could not do anything because 
it was quite impossible to exact work from the people 
„by force at the point;of bayonet ....We, too, can resort 
to Russian remedy against  tyranny....... 
movement in Bengal for the use of swadeshi goods 
is much like the Russian movement. Our shackles 
will break this very day, if the people of India become 
united and patient, love their country and think of 
wellbeing of tbeir motherland disregarding their 
self-interest. The Government of India is possible 
because there exist people: who serve. We also can 
show the same strength the Russian people have 
done.”?3 Mention should be made of the special im- 
portance Gandhi attached in 1905 to the rising revo- 
: lution in Russia. He' wrote: “If the Russian people 
' succeed, this revolution in Russia will be regarded 
as the greatest victory, the greatest event of the 
present century." 34 
It was, of course, only a sort of presentiment, 
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‘Gandhi was unaware of ‘the class content of the 


revolutionary movement in Russia, of the ripening - 
of the socialist revolution in the course of struggle 

against Tsarist autocracy. He saw nothing but this 

general democratic struggle. The 1905 revolution in 

Russia, therefore, was to him almost an analogue to 

the just rising national liberation movement in India, 

including even the swadeshi movement, which called 

to boycott English goods and to encourage national 

production. Calling to struggle for national freedom, 

he, like other Indian national leaders, equally tried to 

unite all Indians irrespective of their class and other 
differences. He, therefore, saw the events in Russia 
as the common struggle of “both the rich and the 

poor"?* against Tsarist power. Nevertheless, Gandhi's 
views of the first Russian revolution, just as, essential- 

ly, his ideological kinship with Tolstoy, whom V.I. 

Lenin called the *mirror of the Russian revolution", 

are striking evidence of the awakening influence this 
revolution exerted on India. “World capitalism and 
the 1905 movement in Russia have finally aroused 
Asia," V.L Lenin wrote in Pravda in 1913. “Hun- 

dteds of millions of the downtrodden and benighted 
have awakened from medieval stagnation to a new 

life and are rising to fight for elementary human rights 

and democracy.”?* 

A special place in Gandhi’s attitude to the first 
Russian revolution already as well as in his ideological 
relationships with Tolstoy is held by the “non-violence 
doctrine”, which is the cornerstone of Gandhi’s 
policy in the national movement and of his ethical 
views. Developing the idea of mass non-violent 
actions he was forming just at that time, Gandhi 
asserted in his articles on the 1905 Russian revolution 
that the Russian revolutionaries’ armed struggle, 
the “uprisings” against Tsarist autocracy “were in 
vain".?? The general political strike in October 1905, 
which Gandhi welcomed, was seen by him as a sort 
of anational kartal and, above all, a manifestation of 
“non-violent non-cooperation". Gandhi did not see the 
leading role the working class played in this action, 
just as in the 1905 revolution in general. In this 


"respect Gandhi was very like his teacher L.N. Tolstoy. 


Gandhi’s non-violence doctrine, depending on a. 
number of heterogeneous social, political .and histori- 
cal factors active in India, to a larger degree formed 
under the influence of Tolstoy's preaching of ‘“non- 
resistance to evil”, although, as will be shown below, 
there were considerable differences between Tolstoy’s 
and Gandhi’s positions in this question. Gandhi 
himself wrote, in part : “I derived the greatest benefit 
from his writings, but, as Tolstoy himself admitted, 
I cultivated and developed the method in South 
Africa, so much so, that it looked quite different 
from the non-resistance that Tolstoy had written 
about and. recommended....He is no apt pupil 
who will not build upon the foundations laid by his 
teacher for him."*s (To be continued) 
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Lenin, 
Russian 
Revolution 
and 


National 


Boundaries 


H. G. PANT 


I was in Marx and his life-long companion Engels 
that the working class had found their first philo- 
sophers and guides, who propounded the theory of 
scientific socialism, and it was Lenin who proved 
this remark of Marx correct that ideas when they 
catch the imagination of the people, become great 
material force. Lenin became the generator of such 
a force through his unique leadership of the 
mightiest revolution of our times, the great October 
Revolution of 1917. 

. What came to us as the October Revolution in 
the Czarist empire was in fact not an isolated pheno- 
menon. Initially it looked to be only a part of a 
gigantic revolutionary upsurge, begun with the out- 
break of the First World War, but while many leaders 
of the Second International, bogged down in the 


mire of reactionary social and national chauvinism, 


betrayed this great proletarian world revolution, only 
Lenin and his comrades-in-arms and other revolut- 
ionary ranks, of the Finns, of the Hungarians, the 
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Poles and the Germans stood steadfast and undaunted. 
against all odds, and of all these heroic deeds, success 
went only to the work of the Russian proletariat led 
by Lenin. It is well to remember today that while 
the revolutionary ranks of Finns, the Poles and the 
Hungarians were storming the fortresses of world 
Reaction, it was again Lenin's incomparable genius, 
unalloyed revolutionary internationalism, absolutely 
untainted by even a speck of social and national 
chauvinism, that welcomed the Hungarian revolution. 

In his Report on Peace, Lenin Said: ‘Comrades, 
the news we have been receiving from the Hungarian 
Soviet leaders fills us with enthusiasm and pleasure. 
The Soviet Government has been in existence in 
Hungary for only a little over two months, yet as 
repards organisation the Hungarian proletariat al- 
teady seems to have excelled us.” It is neither a 
hypocritical compliment, nor a tactical game of 
words [that Lenin was indulging in. It was 
not a Russian leader that was speaking through 
him but a world Marxist revolutionary. As to why 
and how he thought Hungarian proletariat had 
excelled “us” he commented dispassionately: “That 
is understandable, for in Hungary, the general cul- 
tural level of the population is higher, furthermore, 
the proportion of industrial workers to the total 
population is inmeasurably preater, and lastly, in 
Hunpary the transition to the Soviet system, to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, has been imcompa- 
rably easier and more peaceful.” 

Not only here, but in regard to the nature of 
support received by the Bolsheviks during the early 
petiods of revolution, Lenin spoke always with 
characteristic Bolshevik respect and humility. He 
said: “When we ask ourselves how this could have 
happened, how it could be that a state, undoubtedly 
one of the most backward and weakest, managed to 
repel the attacks of the openly hostile, most powerful 
countries in the world, when we try to examine this 
question we see clearly that it was because we praved 
to be correct on the most fundamental issues. Our 
forecasts and calculations proved to be correct. It 
turned out that although we did not receive the swift 
and direct support of the working people of the world 
that we had counted on and which we had regarded. 
as the basis of the whole of our policy, we did receive 
support of another kind which was not direct or swift — 
the sympathy of the workers and peasants, the farm 
workers, throughout the world, even in the countries 
most hostile to us, the sympathy that was great enough 
to be the final and most decisive source, the decisive 
reason for the complete failure of all the attack directed 
against us. This sympathy consolidated the alliance 
of the working people of all countries which we had 
proclaimed and which had been implemented within 
the borders of our Republic and which had its effect 
on all countries." 

Never for a moment we find him leaving the stand- 
point of a Marxist revolutionaty in assessing any 
Situation, may be à specific one or may be a general 
one. The founder of the world's first Soviet State 
was not indulging in self-adulation when he wrote 
the following lines while reviewing the first year of 
Soviet Power: “The Bolsheviks’ tactics....were 
the only internationalist tactics, because they did the 
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utmost ‘possible in one country for the development, 
support and awakening of the revolution in all .coun- 
tries.” 

^ "This was to be the touchstone of every Soviet 
domestic as well as foreign policy. It is from the 
same standpoint that the extraordinary Fourth All- 
Russia Congress of Soviets under Lenin (March 
14-16,1918) while ratifying the Brest Treaty, observed: 
“The Congress expresses its absolute confidence that 
Soviet power, which has valiantly fulfilled all the 
obligation of international solidarity of the workers 
of all countries in their struggle for socialism against 
the yoke of capital will in future do everything possible 
to promote the international socialist movement, 
to secure and shorten the road leading mankind to 
deliverance from the yoke of capital and from wage 
slavery, to the creation of a socialist society and to an 
enduring, just peace between the peoples”. (Pravda, 
March 16, 1918) ` 


. Proletarian Solidarity 


This thoroughgoing class approach is what distin- 
guished Lenin from his contemporaries of the Second 
International This approach was inspired by an 
unprecedented sense of proletarian world solidarity 
and an unswerving Communist dedication. It was 
as if.the pages of Communist Manifesto drafted by 
Marx long before were coming back alive—‘‘The 
Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims.” 

The Bolsheviks as soon as they came to power, 
and even before that when they began preparation 
to storm the Winter Palace, having always disdained 
to conceal their views and aims, made the ruling 
classes tremble at the prospect of a Communist revo- 
lution, What had the proletarians to lose but their 
chains...... and the Bolsheviks broke those chains at 
one go, as it were....and smashed the Czarist state 
machinery. They published and annulled all the secret 
treaties that the Czar had entered into, with his friends, 
and exposed. the lies of the imperialist warmongers. 
The Bolsheviks were most heroically and in an un- 
precedented manner, breaking with the Czarist past. 
“The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. 
They have a world to win,” and the process of winning 
such a world: of their own had begun with the Bol- 
shevik victory over the counter-revolutionaries. at 
home front, the rise of Soviet power in Russia and 
elsewhere, -and finally the founding of the Third 
International. f 

It was not only a new State power but a brand- 
new type of state power that was rising over the ruins 
of the Czarist Empire. It was the Soviet power, a 
completely new phenomenon. Soviet power was not 
Lenin’s brain-child in the sense that it was conceived 
by Lenin. Russia bad witnessed the rise of the Soviet 
form of workers’ and peasants’ organizations during 
the 1905 revolution, but they were crushed then, only 
to rise again during this revolution of 1917. As far 
back as 1906, Lenin had written about the nature of 
Soviet power: "What is it that mainly distinguished 
the period of the 'revolutionary whirlwind' from the 
present ‘Cadet’ period as regards the various methods 
by which the people make bistory? First and mainly 
it is that during the period of the ‘whirlwind’ certain 
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methods of making history were employed which are 


- foreign to other periods of political life; the following 


were the most important of these methods: (1) the 
‘Seizure’ by the people of political liberty....(2) the 
creation of new organs of revolutionary authority— 
Soviets of workers, soldiers, railwaymen and peasants 
deputies, new rural qnd urban authorities. . . 'These 
bodies were set up exclusively by the revolutionary 
sections of the people, they were formed. irrespective 
of all laws and regulations, entirely in a revolutionary 
way as a product of the native genius of tbe people, 
as a manifestation of the independent activity of the' 
people which had rid itself or was ridding itself of 
its old police fetter.” Lastly, they were indeed organs 
of authority....they acted as a government... . yes, 
these were undoubtedly the embryos of a new, 
people's or if you will, revolutionary government. In 
their social and political character, they were the 
rudiments of the dictatorship of the revolutionary 
elements of the people. ..." 

Explaining further, he observed then: “As the 
dictatorship of the overwhelming majority, the new 
authority maintained itself and could maintain it- 
self solely because it enjoyed the confidence of the 
vast masses, X..it concealed nothing, it had no sec- 
rets, no regulations, no formalities.... It was an 
authority upon all, it carried out all its functions be- 
fore the eyes of the masses, was accessible to the 
masses, sprang directly from the masses, and was a 
direct and immediate instrument of the popular 
masses, of their will. Such was the new authority, 
or to be exact, its embryo, for the victory of the old ' 
authority trampled down the shoots of this young 
plant very soon." 


Revolutionary Internationalism 


+ 

Lenin lived to see the shoots of this very young 
plant rise up again and this time, not to be trampled. 
down. but in the most luxuriant growth to branch out 
far and wide, like the shoots of a banyan treé. This 
was assured this time, mostly and decisively by, so 
to say, the “chemical” properties of what is generally 
called “Leninism’—a deep-going sense of proletarian 
class approach which included a genuine revoluti- 
onary internationalism. Reporting at the meeting 
of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers and Soldiers’ 
Deputies on the day of the Revolution (November 7) 
1917, he explained: “What is the significance of 
this workers’ and peasants’ revolution? Its signifi- 
cance is first of all, that we shall have a Soviet Govern- 
ment, our own organ of power in which....the 
oppressed masses will themselves create a power. 
The old state apparatus will be shattered to its foun-. 
dations and a new administrative apparatus set up 
in the form of the Soviet organisations....” 

Soviet power means “the government, of the couu- 
try: so organised that only the workers and the 
working peasants to the exclusion of the exploiters, 
constitute those organisations known as Soviets and 
these Soviets wield all state power.” 

As such, Soviet power is not a synonym for Socia- 
list power. Soviet power is shared by the prole- 
tariat and the working peasantry. It is a class- 
alliance against the bourgeoisie. But, as Lenin 
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held, Soviet power is also the road to Socialism. 
It further ensured the building of development of 
the best'possible fraternal relations between nations, 
big and small, rich and poor. Lenin helped build 
this road in the present Soviet Union which became 
the world's first Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Leninism as practised during those days in Soviet 
Russia guaranteed most fraternal relations, based on 
terms of equality between nations, even when some 
of them were not friendly to Soviet power. 


Correct Definition 


Everything was done by the imperialists to bring 
pressure on Finland, Estonia and other small countries 
in order to persuade them to wage war on Soviet 
Russia, but they did not succeed, for “not only the 
workers and peasants but even the considerable 
section of that very bourgeoisie that had crushed the 


working class did not in the end go against us". This , 


happened not because “the Polish, Finnish, Lithnnian 
or Latvian bourgeoisie desired satisfaction from con- 
ducting their policy in a way that suited the Bolsheviks 
M eese but because our definition of the historical forces 
involved was correct, namely, that either capital would 
be victorious and then even if it were the most demo- 
cratic republic it would crush all the small nations 
of the world, or the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would be victorious, which is the sole hope of all 
working people and of the small, down-trodden 
and weak nations". . 

Years ago, they had firmly and finally broken 
from the policy of great Russian chauvinism; and the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party had be- 
come the first and then the only party that had based 
its national programme on the decision of Inter- 
national Socialist Congress which had adopted the 
right of nations to self-determination. 

Af the Second Congress in 1903, this right was 
inserted in Point 9 of the Programme with an em- 
phasis, that its dilution theoretically was rendered 
almost impossible. As Plekhanov had emphasised 
the year before, the right to self-determination was 
obligatory for Social Democrats: "If we were to 
forget or hesitate to advance it for fear of offending 
the national prejudice of the present generation of 
great Russia, the Call...... workers of all countries 
unite" on our lips would become a shameful lie." 
(G.V. ad Sochinericca, Moscow, 1926, XII, 
p 238). 

Lenin and his party, never swerving from the path 
of revolutionary internationalism, when they came 
into power practised what they had. been professing 
for years as Social Democrats in defence of oppres- 
sed nations' rights to self-determination! (There 
was the example of Swedish workers who, when 
Norwegians opted for separation in 1905, readily 
agreed to it.) : 

:. Lenin showed great insight and a firm grasp of 
dialectical or historica] materialism in dealing with 
the question of the nations' right to self-determina- 
tion when he referred to the ultra-internationalist who 
wished to solve the national question by’ “the method 
of socialist revolution under the slogan ‘away with 
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frontiers’. 
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Lenin resolutely’ fought against these . 


Y 


dangerous expressions of chauvinism. He warned 
at the Seventh Congress of the Bolshevik Party 
(April 1917) that “he who does not accept this point 
of view (the nations’ right to self-determination) is 
an annexationist, a chauvinist”. This Congress 
passed a resolution on the national question in the 
most unambiguous terms and declared: "All nations 
composing Russia must have full right freely to sepa- 
rate and to form independent States. Denial of such 
a right and failure to take measures that guarantee 
its practical realization, are tantamount to suppor- 
ting the policy of seizures and annexations.” 

For those nations, that would decide to live with 
Russia, the Congress recommended: “Far-going 
regional autonomy; abolition of control from above; 
abolition of compulsory state language; drawing of 
boundary lines on the basis of consideration, by the 
local population itself; of economic and ethnic...... of 
the national composition of population etc.” 

No wonder, then, after burying Great Russian 
chauvinism fathoms deep, Lenin and his comrades- 
in-arms succeeded raising the foundation of a real 
commonwealth of Socialist nations on terms of 
equality, fraternity and freedom (freedom to secede!). 
It was not an empty boast of an imperialist Wilson 
who talked like a parrot on the theme of self-determi- 
nation and acted like a blood-thirsty eagle, but an 
irrefutable statement of facts by an incomparable 
revolutionary and his party, when Lenin claimed 
that, "there has not been—nor can there be—a 
Government in Russia other than the Soviet Govern- 
ment prepared to make such concession and sacri- 
fices in relation to nationalities in this our state and 
also to those which had joined the Russian Empire, 
which would conduct this anti-chauvinist propaganda, 
a propaganda that recognise the guilt of old Russia, 
Tsarist Russia, Kerensky Russia, a government which 
would conduct propaganda against the forcible in- 
corporation of other nationalities into Russia. This 
is not mere words—This is an obvious political fact 
absolutely indisputable and plain for all to see". - 

Commenting on Pitrim Sorokin's letter carried 
by Pravda (November 20, 1918) Lenin prophesied 


-at one place in these words: "Either Soviet Govern- 


ment triumphs in every advanced country in the 
world or the most reactionary imperialism triumphs, 
the most savage of imperialisms which is throttling 
the small and weak peoples and reinstating reaction 
all over the world—Anglo-American imperialism 
which has perfectly mastered the art of using the 
form of ‘a democratic republic. One or the other. 
There is no middle course.” (To be continued) 
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US ARMS FOR PAKISTAN (Continued from page 18) 


role for Pakistan in his book, The Myth of Indepen- 
dence: ‘India is afraid when she hears talk about 
bridges of understanding between China and the US.” 
He described the Vietnam war as of decisive impor- 
tance, and remarked: “If that war ends satisfactorily, 
it might lead to a reduction in the tension between 
United States and China which would be to Pakistan's 
advantage.” (p 185) 

. Similarly, the former President Ayub Khan has 
explained in his book, Friends not Masters, how the 
US-Pakistan relation was “re-established on the 
basis of a new understanding", that is, normaliza- 
tion of Pakistan's relations with China. Ayub re- 
lates how this normalization did not mean "going 
into the Communist orbit". It was to follow “clearly 
defined limits" (p 159). It is interesting to note 
that Ayub Khan envisioned the rise of Soviet-type 
Communism in India in the wake of a period of chaos 
and gleefully hoped that it "would'only estrange 


relations between India and China still further." , 


(p 167) T 
US-China Parleys 


The fact that the US does not formally recognise 
the regime in Peking has not prevented the former from 
having diplomatic contacts with the latter. Since 
the Panmunjon and Geneva Conferences, the United 

` States and China have conducted a long series of 
amibassadorial tálks beginning in Geneva in 1955. 
The venue of talks was later shifted to Warsaw in 
1958. In January 1968 when the talks were postponed 
for the first time, 134 meetings had taken place -bet- 
ween the ambassadors of the two powers. The 
talks were postponed for the second time in January 
1970 after two meetings, on account of the American 
invasion of Cambodia. But the Chinese .statement 
spoke of only postponing the talks rather than can- 
celling them. : 

, The official record of the talks has remained secret 
but it has been possible for former American Ambassa- 
dor in Thailand, Kenneth T. Young, to publish a 
survey and discussion of them—Negotiating with 
the Chinese Communists: The US experience 1953-67, 
(New York, 1968). According to him, the talks have 
served. to ease tension over Taiwan more than once 
and they have “signalled intentions, established limits 
and prevented serious miscalculations” over Laos and 
Vietnam (p 20) To the outside world they may 
appear to have been almost fruitless, but they have 
had concrete effects in agreement between the two 

- countries on the repatriation of civilians. : 
Influential officials of US Administration have 
been advocating normalization of relations with 
Communist China. Roger Hillsman, Assistant Sec- 
Ij of State, Far Eastern Affairs, stated on 
December 13, 1963 that the US was pursuing “‘a policy 
of the open door” towards China and was deter- 
mined to deep the door open. Early in 1966, William 
Bundy summed up cumulative efforts of the US to 
open and expand bilateral contacts with the People's 
Republic of China. In December 1965, the US 
had gone to the extent of unilaterally permitting 
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Chinese newsmen to ‘visit USA without insisting on 
reciprocity, In March 1966, Vice President Hum- 
phrey suggested a policy of “containment without 
necessary isolation". The Administration decided 
to allow American scholars and scientists to visit 
China. According: to Ambassador Young, the 
American Ambassador in Warsaw conveyed. to Amba- 
ssador Wang that the US expected China’ “to 
become some day a great world power". He assured 
the Chinese Ambassador that “it was no part of the 


'policy of the United States to block the peaceful 


attainment of these objectives." (Negotiating with 
the Chinese Communists, p 278) 

In April 1966, American universities were given 
freedom to invite Chinese scientists and scholars to 
the United States. A mid-June poll of American 
opinion indicated that a majority favoured rappro- 
chement with China. In July, President Johnson 
in a speech urged reconciliation with China and favour- 
ed cultural contacts and trade with her. On Sep- 
tember 5, he repeated Humphrey's talk about “bridges 
of friendship". Johnson said: **... We look to the day 
when those on the mainland of China are ready to 
meet us half-way...when they are ready to take their 
place peacefully as one of the major powers of Asia 
and the world." ' 

Theodore H. White recalls how even before his 
election, Nixon had been giving top priority in his 


programme to improvement of relations with Com- : 


munist China. He recalls a conversation with Nixon 
in early 1968, soon after he became the President. 
White relates: “The very first thing he (Nixon) would 
do would be to try to get in touch with Red China. 
There had to be an understanding with Red China. 
In ten or fifteen years it wonld be impossible to run 
the world if Red China were not part of it" (The 
Making of the President, London, 1969, p 148). Vice 
President Agnew also pleaded for a "meaningful 
dialogue" with China. 


Trade Embargo Removed 
Last year in July America eased restriction on 


travel to China by allowing US citizens to bring 
home Chinese goods worth $ 100. This marked the 


first break in the total trade embargo imposed in © 


1950 during the Korean war. Five months later 
even this $ 100 ceiling was altogether removed and 
US companies working abroad were given freedom 
to trade with China in non-strategic goods. When 
China concluded a truok deal with Italy this year and 
insisted on General Motors engines, the US did not 
object. The release of American Bishop James 
Walsh, by China this summer has been interpreted 


- as a friendly gesture on the part of China, 


Recently there has been some evidence pointing 
to the gradual solution of the problem of Taiwan 
which has proved a big stumbling block in the esta- 
blishment of normal relations between the two coun- 
tries, It seems that the US is currently engaged in 
an “operation phase-out” in Taiwan. Late last year 
the waters separating Taiwan from the mainland 
were being patrolled by two small destroyer escorts as 
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- the bulk of the US Seventh Fleet: sakonta in far-off 
Tonkin Gulf, from where it took two to three days 
to reach Taiwan. According to Arnold Abrams 
the cessation of patrols in the Straits is “tied to general 
efforts at thawing Sino-American relations” (The 
New Leader, April 30, 1970). In fact, Washington 
in recent years has moved quite close to Red China’s 
demand that the US forces withdraw from the island 
and the Straits. 

Tt is true that Mao Tse-tung still continues to attack 
US imperialism in his usual ritualistic fashion, and 
Sihanouk’s presence in Peking is also a factor res- 
ponsible for this apparently tough stance. Yet, 
the developments of the recent past indicate, it would. 
. hot be oyer-optimistic to hazard a guess that before 

long the relations between the two countries will 
be placed on an even keel. 

Washington may be eager to seek the help of 
Pakistan in building a channel for improved relations 
with China. Since early 1960’s Pakistan has been 
continuously cultivating’ the friendship of Mao's 
China. China, in fact, resorted to sabferattling in 
Support of Pakistan during the 1965 war, but she had 
to exercise restraint for fear of big powers' inter- 
vention. It has now been revealed that during the 
1965 war both President Ayub and Foreign Minister 
Bhutto had visited China, the latter visited even 
a second time immediately after the war. (Dawn, 
October, 11, 1970) 

In September 1970, three high-powered. Pakistan, 


delegations visited Peking. Pakistan's Naval Chief, | 


Muzaffar Hasan, was a guest of the Chinese Navy 
Chief, Hsio Ching-kuang. He was taken on an ex- 
tensive tour of Chinese defence and industrial com- 
plexes and was received by Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-ai. The Pakistan Admiral praised the "pheno- 
menal success" achieved by China and declared that 
"China's strength is Pakistan's strength". He ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be greater colla- 
boration between the naval forces of the two.countries. 
It is reported that the Pakistan Adimiral explored 
possibilities of Pakistan purchasing torpedo boats 
and submarines from China. (Far Eastern Economic 
. Review, October 17, 1970, p 70). West Punjab Gover- 
nor Atiqur Rahman, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ministry, K.M. Ahsan, visited Peking on the occasion 
of the 21st Anniversary of the People's Republic of 
China. 
' Ambassador Keating’s claim to wean Pakistan 
away from China is, as these facts show, obviously 
. am after-thought. It is difficult to believe that he 
has not been aware of these developments. 
Economic cooperation between China and Pakistan 
is increasing year by year. China is building a ferti- 
liser plant in East Pakistan and a heavy mechanical 


complex at Taxila in West Pakistan to produce equip- - 


ment for cement and sugar factories and spares for 
jeeps and trucks. In September this year, the Chinese 
Vice Chairman Kuo Mo-Jo broke his journey at 
Karachi to announce Chinese aid for the construction. 
of a forge and foundry project complementary to 
the Taxila complex. 

Of late, a fresh appraisal of the so-called Chinese 
threat to the US security is being made by some 
prominent China watchers. Stanley Karnow has 
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come ont with a plea for a revision of conventional 
US thinking on China and has advised the Americans 
to "learn to live with China". According to him 
Americans must recognise that the Chinese have 
“legitimate interests in South East Asia", and they 
miüst Jearn “to judge the Chinese by what they do 
rather than what they say". He added: “We ought 
to stop over-estimating Chinese power. China is 
a huge poor country that faces tbe enormous challenge 
of economic development." (Far Eastern Economic 
Review, July 2, 1970, p 35) 

A similar ‘plea has been advanced by a distin- 
guished Australian academic Arthur Huck, who 
wrote: ‘The ‘Socialist Imperialists’, as they (Chinese) 
had been saying for a long time, were indistinguis- 
hable from the American imperialists, and they may 
Well have decided that the Soviet Union presents 
‘a greater danger to them than the US does. If this 
is the case, it could be argued that in the long run it 
would be easier for China to improve her relations 
with the US than with the Soviet Union." (The 
Security of China: Chinese Approaches to Problems 
of War and Strategy, London, 1970, p 89) 

In the present situation, it is not illogical to con- 
clude that for China the US isa lesser danger than 
the Soviet Union, and for the US, the Soviet Union is 
a greater danger than China. It is likely that China 
and the US would, before long, mend their fences. 
In this process Pakistan, acting as a bridge, would be 
turned into a US arsenal, with the war machines left 
in the hands of a ruling clique which is desperately 
trying to ward off the restoration of a democratic 
system in that country, and may at any time resort 
to dangerous actions, such as another aggression 
against India, to divert the attention of the people 
of Pakistan. 

India has to take note of this situation and draw 
proper conclusions to safeguard her natioal interests. 
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India’s 
Scientific — 
Progress—II 


D. P. DAS 


HAT are the forces operating against the climate 

of a truly scientific spirit? They are mainly the 

. agencies which have transhipped our ancient traditions 

‘undiluted to the present time. The inquisition of 

Galileo by the six Cardinals in Rome in 1633 cannot 

but evoke now an amusing smile in a most devout 
Roman Catholic. " 

But in India today, you are not surprised to find 
such a news item even after the epoch-making moon 
landing by Neil Armstrong in July 1969 as was 
circulated by the United News of India: "Varanasi, 
July 27—The Moon trodden by earthlings is not the 
one the Indians worship, says a local Sanskrit scho- 
lar. ‘Our moon is not that. It is much further 

~beyond the Sun’.” (Statesman, July 28, 1969) 

The carriers of our anti-science traditions are our 
religious system, the rites and rituals, the taboos and 
‘inhibitions. The impact of science on our life un- 


doubtedly is great as in all other countries. But our’ 


rhythm of life is so tuned in a coarse pitch of insensi- 
bility that we consider eating exposed food in summer 


fae: 


in Delhi roads and taking prophylactic precautions 
with equal degree of necessity. This is the case every- 
where in India. If our Hindu religion had been 
merely a religious path in quest of the Absolute—a 
quest that set the pattern of the other non-paganistic 
religions, much of the present difficnlties would have 
been of a lesser intensity. Hinduism encompasses a 
wide range of rites and rituals that follow a man from 
his birth to his death, and beyond because of trans- 
migration of soul. A Hindu is no Hindu if not born 
into a caste. It is the barometer to measure man’s 
past actions in the previous life. If he is of low caste, 
It is axiomatic that he was-either an angel fallen from 
grace as punishment, or a knave refixed to knavery 
in the present life. When he dies, he drops out from 
the caste. The Hindu obsession with the caste is 
paramount, sovereign and omnipotent. 

In our childhood, we were told that to propitiate 
the goddess Ganga a good number of children were 
sacrificed during the construction of a rail bridge 
across the Padma in East Bengal at the turn of this 
century. There have been quite a good number of 
bridges builtin free India. Tellanybody that no human 
sacrifice was performed for'any of them and then 
wait for his incredulous reaction. ‘Then, there are 
stories that are passed on to you in whispers. Hirakud 
Dam is dedicated to the memory of those men who 
met accidental death when it was under construction— 
the names are mentioned in a tablet fixed on a pillar 
at one end of the dam. This leads to story-telling in 
whispers that “falana” (such and such) ‘contractor 
did a puja of Kali secretly and offered the life of 
"falana" (such and such) mentioned in the plaque 
of the pillar. : ' 

Recently there have been quite a few reported 
cases of human sacrifices in India. In July 1967 a 
boy was sacrificed in Rajasthan by a contractor to 
ensure that a dam he was building did not cave in. 
On March 3, 1969, a 50-year old man, a carpenter 
(note his caste) was sacrificed to Chamunda Mata in 
Rajasthan (Statesman, Delhi, April 15 and 18, 
1969). On July 23 and 30, 1969, the Statesman 
reported two cases of hnman sacrifice, one in Madhya 
Pradesh and the other in Uttar Pradesh. In Decem- 
ber last, a shepherd boy was sacrificed by an Agra 
businessman (note again the caste of this victim). 
Then the tally of these ghastly rituals may. be closed 
by citing the Andhra Pradesh record where a Harijan . 
boy was sacrificed in Changole village in Hyderabad 
district *to appease the local deity on the advice of 
astrologer." (Statesman, October 29, 1969) 

None should accuse us as a nation of religious 
assassins, But the very fact that the news of repeated 
human sacrifice causes nobody any non-malleable 
shock is the point. : 

The Hindu system of the practice of untouchability 
is an integral part of its life. It was sought to be 
eradicated by Gandhi.  Nineteen years after the 
introduction of the Republican constitution of India, 
a religious leader of the Hindus spoke in support of 
untouchability in an open religious convention. Many 
Indians were shocked and suddenly remembered the 
epigram of Vivekananda, said half a century ago, 
half in jest and half in earnest that our Hinduism had 
been forced to eke out a precarious living in our cook- 
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ing pots. Much water has since gone down the Ganga. | 


The criticism of the religious leader in Indian Parlia- 
ment has created a constitutional row between the 
judiciary (first in Delhi High Court and finally in 
the Supreme Court of India) and Parliament over the 
question of issue of summons to the Speaker, some 
Ministers and members of Lok Sabha who assailed 
the pronouncement of the religious leader. Some 
disciples were obviously upset by the unbridled attack 
on their guru in Parliament protecting the members 
~ from being sued in the court by what is known as 
parliamentary privileges and immunities. 

From untouchability it is not difficult to move 
towards the direction of an institution called Guru-ism. 
It is as old as any Hindu ritual. They are the little 
Popes who exercise spells wide enough to net profes- 
sors and deans, physicists and chemists, geologists 
and pathologists, metallurgists and geo-physicists, 

| lawyers and astrologers, magicians and politicians. 
Science and modernism will not abolish these little 
Popes. Both are used freely by the gurus to the 
fullest possible advantage. In fact, the mass cir- 
culation news media go to promote their sale ant 
saleability. Here is a piece from a full page account 
of the life and message of a “Mata”, in the Times 
of India Sunday Magazine of December 21, 1969: 

*....(Mata) began giving expression to her 
supernatural powers in many ways. A mere glance 
from ber stopped rains or a sound langh put an end to 
disputes and ill-will..,... (Mata) now ceased to bea 
housewife for the devotees who flocked round her. 
They began to worship her as goddess. Today at 73, 
‘Ma’ is a spiritual beacon for millions.” 

Then there are other gurus holding their spiritual 
jagirs at village level or at the grass-root levels whose 
hold on the population living in our villages and towns 
js to be seen to be believed. 

Also remember how defiantly a Koti Chandi Yagna 
was performed in Gujarat last year by the Lakshman 
Chaitanya Brahmachari Maharaj ignoring the nation- 
wide protest spearheaded by Smt Indira Gandhi. 
According to original estimates of the maha yagna, 
the sacrificial fire was to consume 1,00,000 maunds 
of rice, 3,50,000 maunds of sesame seed, 25,000 maunds 
of ghee, and 50,000 maunds of barley. All these items 
of foodstuffs in colossal quantity were to be offered 
to fire for “world peace". (Statesman, September 
13, 1969) 

Ask any Indian student whether such ritualistic 
vestiges should stay or go. No clear-cut reply will be 
available. The enlightened section in the students 
community will vote for a reformed system of ritualism 
—not the crude versions of rituals in which food 
stuff in appalling quantity is consigned to fire. One 
young friend of mine, a student of science ina Govern- 
ment school in Delhi, once assured me that ghee 
offered as kayan in the temples purifies air and 
therefore it was very useful from the point of view of 
public hygiene. Mind you, he was quite serious 
because his authority was the respected science 
teacher of his school. A budding scientist of India 
carries an indelible impression not to be washed by 
any number of Newtons, Einsteins or Khoranas. 

Nirad. C. Chaudhuri, in his well-known autobio- 
graphy, has provided some classic examples of our 
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hobnobing with scientific terminologies in defence of 
our taboos and superstitions in the early part of the 
twentieth century in Bengal. He has written: “It 
was proclaimed that if a Hindu kept pigtail it was only 
as an electromagnetic coil; if he bathedinthe Ganges, 
it was because an unspecified European (for preference, 
German) scientist has demonstrated that Ganges 
water killed bacteria instantaneously; if he fasted 
at full and new moons, it was only to counteract the 
gravitational forces of the Sun and the Moon.... 

Yn these instances, again, the most astounding thing 
was not that these antics should have made their 
appearance but that they should be taken so literally 
and seriously as they were.” (An Autobiography of An 
Unknown Indian, Macmillan, New York, p 200) 

The most damaging anti-science agent is our 
infinite faith in the cult of Karma which is the opposite 
side of the concept of transmigration of the Hindu 
soul. Karma theory in its idealist form will inspire 
one to do good to his fellow being even if he finds it 
difficult to do the good. This will help him to wash his 
sin of past life and progressively increase the entries 
in the credit side of his life's account kept by Chitra 
Gupta to give him some promotion in the next life. 
The Karma theory, therefore, sustains him as he has 
been sustained in the past privations of life that his 
life-cycle has passed so far through. It is a hen that 
perenially lays golden eggs of Hope. 

In its most commonly understood form, Karma 
theory is also a ritual which every Indian will use 
(should we call, misuse?) to evade action. It is the 
storehouse of Hindu fatalism that treated earth- 
quakes and Sultan Mahmuds, floods and Ahmad 
Shah Abdalis, Cholera and Nadir Shahs in equal 
measure of resignation. They were treated as oc- 
casional outbreak of plague which visited the society 
as an inexorable divine dispensation. Nobody can 
beat us in the game of being the world’s most 
richly endowed fatalists. 


IX 


S° far the institutional foundation of our attitude 
has been surveyed. The faith reposed by us in our 
traditional mores is showing signs of reappearance in 
a deeply revivalistic movement. This revivalism has 
become the slogan, a live issue, in our political life. 

As a result of this revivalistic propensities, a new 
situation is being created and a new mood is being 
displayed with accelerating tempo—deeply intolerant 
of anything non-ritualistic in our life. Then there is a 
counter-rivivalism of deeper hue that completes the 
chain. It is expressing itself in the repeated communal 
carnage that disfigure the bodypolitic. 

This carnage acts as a vicions agent for creating a 
terrifying malignant anxiety neurosis, both for the 
majority and the minority communities. Our educa- 
tional system is not based on a very firm emotional 
footing and the prejudices and obsessions that have 
singled out our superstitious propensities do frequently 
appear in our books of history and literature. Expose 
the students to sustained tendentious history teaching 
and watch how whatever scientific susceptibilities they 
still retain evaporate in the thin air. 
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It should not be forgotten that the innate tendency 
of a man is to rush to light. It is the darkness, the 
elemental state of absence of light that has inspired 
awe in men. Man’s quest has always been to reach 
the light, always to avoid the dark. The prayer of a 
Hindu will always be Tamaso ma  Jyotirgamayo, 
which can combine well with the Christian invoca- 
tion "Lead kindly light". 

The éssay is devoted to the promotion of the 
cause of scientific temper in the country. It is the 
only "sesame" fot our rapid progress in intellectual 
and material conditions of our life. It should also 
be rememberd that religion which has been exercising 
a tightening grip on the life of the adherents has always 
been instrumental in causing a constantly accelerating 
drag on the péople. Its over-bearing demand of 
allegiance from its adherents has generally succeeded 
in keeping the people not only in a deeply vegetating 
spiritual bondage but also in stagnating material 
doldrums. 

Look at the map of Europe and find out the 
Protestant countries as distinct from the Roman 
Catholic countries. It is generally the Protestant 
nations that are not economically and culturally 
sickly. The contrast is most profoundly drawn in 
the Americas, where an invisible line drawn in the 
middle of the North America divides the people who 
are affluent in real US style and those who are in the 
morass of political, social and economic stasis. Then 
note the fact that the journey to the new world was 
begun by the Roman Catholics long before the 
Protestant nations began their navigational explora- 
tion. It is the Roman Catholic countries of Latin 
America that have been floating on a stagnant pool 
with the bouyancy inexorably supplied by the inhibit- 
ing Catholic code of traditional life. (I know that 
in this highly controversial statement, I shall have to 
account for the paradoxes of my thesis by the highly 
exceptional case of Frenchmen. The vestiges of 
feudalism was pushed out by the French Revolution. 
It should not be forgotten that Napoleon forced the 
most reluctant Pope Pius VII to come to Paris in 
1804 to coronate him fo the French throne without 
rousing the French conscience by this sacrilegious act. 
Five years later the unlucky Pope Pius VII was 
put in prison under the order of the new emperor 
of France.) 

Then there comes the Islamic world in the Middle 
Fast. You will not come across a climate which 
is clearly secular or scientific. The deep involvement 
in the religious code of life suitable for the medieval 
times is firmly perched on the limousine that glides 
on the metal road paved by the oil-rich currencies of 
the Arab States. Then you move towards the east and 
meet the ancient country of India deeply moored to 
the traditional mode of life. 


X 


Ir will be more useful to discuss the sudden emer- 

gence to power and position of certain countries 
which had in the past also been immersed in a rigid 
mode of civilization. These are the countries which 
have bad little advantage of the Renaissance or 
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‘in the Egypt. 


Reformation: movements to exercise any liberating 
influence on the people. 

The Soviet Union came into existence in 1917 
after the Great October Revolution under the 
leadership of Lenin.’ It was only about sixty 
years earlier that the serfs of the Russian Empire were 
liberated. The Russian Orthodox Church never did 
exercise any liberating charms. The muzhiks were 
in better shape fhan the felahins under the Pashas 
It was the land which remained in 
complete isolation till Peter the Great started looking 
westward. A new city, Saint Petersburg, grew up 
virtually as a window of the country in the marshes 
of Neva in the Baltic. It is true that Peter the Great 
stimulated the growth of art and culture in the Russian 
Empire. But his impact on the life of the average 
Russian people was less than marginal. 

Little after the victorious October Revolution, 
Lenin was unfolding to H.G. Wells his plan to bring 
Russia to the forefront of the comity of nations by 
rapid expansion of education aud electricity. He had 
indeed proved to be a remarkable visionary whose 
enduring and abiding interest in scientific progress 
has been a real boon to the people of the Soviet 
Union who have made up the accumulated backlog 
of history with remarkable speed. The first man 
ever to travel in the outer space was a Russian 
Gagarin. 

In China, also, a deeply seismic phenomenon 
overtook the people who completely superseded the 
old order with merciless sternness in 1949. Marco 
Polo will not be able to recognise modern China 
if he ever were to repeat his-performance. The Chinese 
pattern of life in the villages and towns have been 
greatly changed. The commune in China was a great 
leveller of ancient Chinese traditional system of life. 
Whether many of the Chinese short-cuts to scientific 
take-off will be desirable for us to adopt, is a matter 
of debate, and opinions may vary. What is a matter 
of indisputable fact is the way she has broken the 
backbone of ancient tradition of Chinese life, releas- 
ing the men and women of town and villages from 
opium, pigtail, child marriage and the far older 
taboos, inhibitions, and superstitions. Pearl Buck’s 
China has been left far behind. 

Japan was amorig the last of the Asian nations to 
establish contact with Western civilization. Up to 
the fifties of the nineteenth century, Japan lived the 
life of a completely closed society without anything 
European. It was Commodore Perry's naval squadron 
that forced a Western window in the Japanese islands 
in 1853. The shock was too deep for the Japanese 
who emerged from their capsule of isolation with 
an astonishing speed. They began their process 
of conscious and deliberate national crash pro- 
gramme of catching up with the West in scientific 
and technological fields. 

The Western Powers set up in Japan the postal 
services for the Japanese as late as 1872, international 
telegraphic communication was established a year 
earlier. Telephone line was laid in 1877. Medical 
education, general education, science and technology 
were all started by the Japanese during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. DES 

How relentlessly the Western mode of life was 
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pursued can be illustrated from the account of the 
Japanese historian Chitoshi Yanaga : "In spring of 
1870, the government banned a custom according 
to which the court nobles blackened their teeth and 
shaved their eyebrows, which dated back to the 
Heian period. Married women, who had for cen- 
turies followed the same custom, also took the cue 
and abandoned the absurd custom, especially after 
March 3, 1873, when the Empress personally set the 
example for the whole nation to follow. A year later, 
the government issued an order permitting Buddhist 
priests to eat beef and also authorizing them to marry. 
Early in 1872, the Emperor partook of beef, thereby 
assuring the nation that it was respectable to eat the 
meat of a ‘four-legged’ animal. Prefectural governors 
extolled the high nutritive value of beef in a vigorous, 
concerted effort to overcome the centuries old aversion 
to beef, which had been started and kept alive by 
Buddhism. Furthermore, the fact that beef-eating 
was practised in the West and was regarded as a sign 
of an advanced state of civilization was responsible 
in no small measure for the enthusiasm with which the 
official propaganda was pushed." (Japan Since Perry,* 
pp. 93-94) 

The Meiji Restoration which transformed Japan 
from a closed country to a highly advanced nation 
was based on science and technology borrowed from 
the West. The local tradition that stood in the way 
was mercilessly set aside. It is this science and 
technology that brought her again to the fore even 
after the military defeat she sustained at the hands of 
Allied Powers during the Second World War. 


XI 


-WE the history of the rapid development of dif- 


ferent countries open before us, should we close 
our window and look back to our ancient tradition. 
for inspiration? Do you consider this question 
funny? Please wait. I shall quote a classic passage 
from the writing of a modern thinker of eminence. 
He speaks of the new orientation needed for the 
education of our children in free India. “Our boys 
ought to'be educated as Shri Krishna was educated, by 
working. Shri Krishna grazed cattle, milked them, 
cleansed. the cowshed, worked. hard, hewed firewood 
for his Guru’s house; later, as Arjun’s charioteer he 
not only drove his horses but also cared for them. 
Later, when the opportunity arose, Shri Krishna also 
taught Arjun the Brahma-Vidya. Our boys ought to 
be so brought up that, on the one hand, they become 
familiar with Brahma-Vidya and, on the other hand, 
can make themselves useful in sweeping, cleaning floors 
or work in the fields.” (Vinoba Bhave, Thoughts on 
Education, p 71.) 

In 1908, Gandhi was elaborating his ideas of what. 
should be true education. It was even then soaked 
in anti-science predilections. Let him speak: “Now 
let us take higher education. I have learnt Geography, 
Astronomy, Algebra, Geometry, etc. What of that? 
‘In what way have I benefited myself or those around 
me? Why have I learned these?...I must emphatically 
say that the sciences I have enumerated above I 
have never been able to use for controlling my senses. 
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Therefore, whether you take elementary education or 
higher education, it is not required for the main thing. 
It does not make us men. It doesnot enable us to do 
our duty.” (Gandhi, Towards New Education, pp 3-4) 

In 1925, Gandhi wrote in his Young India: “But 
the student's path today is strewn with more difficulties 
than the one of distinguishing good from bad things. 
The rishis taught their pupils without books. They 
only gave them a few mantras which the pupils trea- 
sured in their memories and translated in practical 
life. The present day student has to live in the midst 
of heaps of books, sifficient to choke him.” 

These are opinions of men who wield enormous 
power and influence over the mind of the common 
people. Try to evaluate what they uphold and what 
they mean to reject. We are now to accept that sci-ncee 
would not teach us to do our duty. Our boys are 
burdened with heaps of books and they should each 
try to learn some mantras and then cherish them till 
the end. 

The Gandhian impact on our education and higher 
learning has made us hesitant and faltering in our 
method. With his greatness, he has sat on Indian 
education's shoulder like Sindbad's unshakable load. 
His emphasis on charkha and. takli as essential instru- 
ments of craft training, his unqualified. acceptance of 
Hindu system of caste (sans untouchability), his anti- 
science tirade—all these created an atmosphere in 
which sciénce could not flourish, let alone survive. 
Look around us and the world. You seethat the 
escape fuse of nation to overcome stagnation is 
Science and science alone. The talk of Brahma Vidya, 
mantra, rishis, Brahmacharya, taklis and. charkha is 
not only obscurantist but also utterly hollow. 

The Education Commission (1964-66) has clearly 
stated how urgent it is for us to make our choice: 
"Science strengthens the commitment of men to free 
enquiry and to the quest for truth as his highest duty 
and obligation. It loosens the bond of dogmatism 
and acts as a powerful dispeller of fear and super- 
stitious fatalism and passive resignation. By its empha- 
sis on reason and free enquiry, it even helps to lessen 
ideological tensions which often arise because of 
adherence to dogma and fanaticism." (Report, p 7) 

We shall have to reassert our preference for dyna- 
mic Indian education based on science and technology 
without any compromise. It is the Chinese satellite in 
the space that should clear the mist in our mental 
horizon. After all, with all its ancient tradition, China 
never sat with eyes turned to the ancient past but 
found panacea in Galileo, Newton, Einstein and the 
local talents available, including those brains drained 
from America, particularly the scientists' team under 
Dr Tsien Hsue-shen. 

We cannot have the traditional life preserved on 
anachronistic model and then try to break the surface 
of the twentieth century which is blazing a trail of 
glory in all branches of science and technology. We 
have seen American feat of moon-landing. We have 
seen men living with hearts transplanted from other 
persons. It will be now too late to turn back. Take any 
path, American, Russian, Chinese, Japanese or 
English—but take it finally and irrevocably. Let us 
not be the complacent denizens of a vast anthropolo- 
gical zoo or a museum. (Concluded) 
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| SURVEY | 


Behind 

Peking’s 
Present 
Thaw-II 


A STUDENT OF 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


HE Cultural Revolution has 

had such an adverse effect 
on China’s agriculture that the 
Military Council of the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
Party of China published a direc- 
tive for the entire army to render 
all-round help to agricultural la- 
bourers. 

There were reports at that time 
that the peasants in many cases 
expressed dissatisfaction—leading 
to clashes—with the order the 
Army imposed on the village. 
This discontent with the Army 
seemed to have become serious, 
necessitating the Red Flag to 
publish .a severe warning that the 
attitude towards the National 
Liberation Army determined. the 
attitude towards the dictatorship 
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of the proletariat and also one 
of the main indicators of whether 
this or that person was a revolu- 
it onary or counter-revolutionary. 

This warning is significant be- 
cause Ch’en Po-ta, who was the 
Editor-in-Chief of the. Red Flag 
at the time, was the leader of the 
“Group” and had levelled sharp 
criticism at the military only 
sometime before. Presumably as 
a diversionary move, so that the 
Army might not go in for an 
all-out drive against the Red 
Guards, Ch’en Po-ta also put 
forward. the thesis that Chiang 
Kai-shek agents had been ‘sent 
to mainland China with the task 
of sabotaging the Cultural Re- 
volution. 

This scare about the presence 


‘in China of the Kuomintang 


agents was expressed by Mao 
Tse-tung himself at the 


(April 28, 1969), when he said 
that at the railway engine plant 
of Changsintien alone, Kuomin- 
tang set up nine branches, three 
youth organisations and also 
eight organisations for special 


assignments. 
However, this cry about 
Chiang’s agents, boomeranged 


against the Group itself. Mao’s 


: wife, Chiang Ching’s right-hand 


man Van Lee was charged. with 
spying for Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Army’s power became 
so enormous that those who 
"must rule", that is, the workers, 
were discontented with the fact 
that "the rifle began to rule the 
Party". On Lin Piao's insistence, 
Chou En-lai, speaking before the 
representatives of the workers of 
Peking explained that the ‘troops 
had been sent to the industrial 
enterprises to establish order and 
efficient functioning. He warned 
the workers that they should fight 
absenteeism, unproductive spend- 
ing and bad quality of manu- 
factured goods. 

At that time reports kept 
on appearing in the Japanese and 
American press to the effect that 


Mao Tse-tung had become ʻa 


prisoner of Lin Piao. As if to 
confirm these reports, Lin Piao 
suddenly issued an order about the 
rehabilitation of Tsyu Huei-tso, 
head of the Army Logistic Com- 
mand. Although he was a member 
of the Politburo, he had been an 


First . 
Plenum of the Central Committee : 


object of Red. Guard. attacks and 
for a whole year was without a 
job. 

Ch'en Po-ta was shrewd 
enough to realise which way the 
wind was blowing. So, the Red 
Flag under his editorship, began 
singing praises of the Army: 
in one of its issues, it wrote: The 
People's Liberation Army of 
China established a new revolu- 


„tionary order, took up the job 


of galvanising industry, trans- 
port, agriculture, finances and 
trade. Under mo circumstances 
should the struggle be spear- 
headed against the People’s 
Liberation Army. ’ 

. The adviser of the Cultural 
Revolution Group, Kang Sheng 
also changed his attitude towards 
the Army at least in words. 
When, speaking at a reception in 
honour of an Albanian deleg- 
ation, he said: “AU revoluti- 
onary masses must support and 
love the People’s Liberation 
Army". 

Chiang Ching was not in the 
least surprised with the sudden 
turn of Ch'en Po-ta and Kang 
Sheng. She ordered Van Lee, 
Chii Pen-yu and Kuan Feng to 
play on the ambitions of the 
acting Chief of Staff Yang 
Ch'eng-wu, and through him deal 
a blow at Lin Piao. The well- 
known article by Yang entitled 
“The Absolute Authority of Mao 
Tse-tung's Ideas Should be As- 
serted in an All-Round Way and 
on a Large Scale"—was written 
by Chiang Ching’s brains 
trust Chi'i Pen-yu and edited by 
Mao Tse-tung’s son-in-law Yao 
Wen-yaun. The article was 
meant to substitute all the orders 
of Lin Piao about studying the 
ideas of Mao Tse-tung. 

However, Chiang Ching's plan 
of removing Lin Piao flopped 
because Wu Fa-hsien, Commander 
in Chief of the Air Force, and . 
Hsieh Fu-chih, Minister of State 
Security and Chairman of the 
Peking Revolutionary Committée, 
backed out of their promise and 
informed Lin Piao about the plot 
against him. Chiang Ching, be- 
ing the wife of the Chairman, 
was allowed to go unscathed. 
Other plotters, however, had to 
answer for their action. Reward 
came to Wu Fa-hsien and Hsieh 
Fu-chih; backed by Lin Piao, 
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they were elected to the Polit- 
buro of the Party. i 

It was about this time, the 
Group responsible for the Cultural 
Revolution was divided into two 
factions, Chiang Ching headed 
the faction responsible for litera- 
ture and art. Ch’en Po-ta headed 
the faction responsible for the 
press and publishing activities. 


Central Directive 


The defeat of the Red Guard 
movement was completed by the 
directive of the Central Committee 
of the CPC, the State Council 
of the People's Republic of China, 
the Military Council of the CC 
of the CPC and the Group on 
Cultural Revolution which poin- 
ted out that only "special organs 
of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat carrying out the orders 
of the Government, have the 
right under the law to arrest 
people and search their homes. 
No other organisations or per- 
sons are allowed to detain people, 
carry out interrogations, arrest 
and seize government buildings, 
etc.’ The enforcement of this 
directive was to be carried out by 
the Army, the security forces and 
all military garrisons. Soon after 
Mao ordered the Army, to pro- 
tect the Chinese nuclear scientists 
and .rocket specialists from Red 
Guard excesses, : 

1968 was the year of the for- 
mation of new organs of power, 
the Revolutionary Committees. 
The Revolutionary Committees 
were an alliane of three forces: 
the Red Guards, PLA and the 
revolutionary leaders. The real 
power in the revolutionary com- 


mittees was in the hands of Army ' 


representatives. Mao  Tse-tung 
himself pointed out that the ex- 
ample the Revolutionary Com- 
mittees should follow is that of 
the PLA, the so-called style of 
the “Three and Eight” (firm and 
correct political orientation, self- 
sacrifice and modest attitude to- 
ward work, flexible and mano- 
euvrable strategy and tactics plus 
the eight hieroglyphs: unity, effi- 
ciency, seriousness and love of 
life). / 

However, the setting up of 
the Revolutionary Committees 
not always led to the restoration 
of law and order. 
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In connection with the es- 
tablishment of the Revolutionary 
Committees, one is tempted to 
refer to an extremely interesting 
case, namely, the appointment 
of General Chan Kuo-hua as 
Chairman of the Szechuan Re- 
volutionary Committee. The 
General had been publicly villi- 


' fied by Mao's wife and labeled 


the "protector of the enemies 
of Chairman Mao". This appo- 
intment is additional proof of 
the fact that there were not enough 
reliable military men for the 
new leading posts and for the 
Lin Piao's force. 

It is noteworthy that the year 
1968 saw economic difficulties 
faced by the Mao regime. 
Apart from the setback in agri- 
culture, industry also suffered. 
For instance, the production and 
distribution of coal went down, 
although coal provides 90 per 
cent of all power consumed by 
China. In 1968 the production 
of coal dwindled by some 20 to 
25 per cent. Approximately the 
same decline was in evidence in 
the railway transport operations. 


Adversaries Purged 


Throughout 1968, the Army 
energetically purged the State and 
Party apparatus of all its adver- 
saries. Ont of the 63 active 
members of the CC of the CPC, 
34 were purged and nine were 
sharply criticised. Out of the 
72 active candidates to the Cen- 
tral Committee, 27 were purged 


.and 29 sharply criticised. In 


1965 there were 45 First and Se- 
cond Secretaries of regional party 
organisations in China. By late 
summer of 1968 only nine re- 
tained their posts. ; 

A number of Army officers 
established control over various 
Departments of the Central Com- 
mittee and ministries, commis- 
sions and bureaus of the Central 
Government. The Red Cuards, 
however, attempted to put up 
resistance. They circulated le- 
aflets condemning the PLA. But 
their days were numbered. Their 
arch-enemy Liu Hsing-yuan was 
elected to the Cenrtal Committee 
of the Party. 

In January 1969, three months 
before the convocation of the 
Ninth Congress of the Party, 


the Group responsible for the 
Cultural Revolution lost its role 
as the General staff of the Red 
Guard movement. 

The main task of the Ninth 
Congress of the CPC was of 
course to assert the triumph of 
Mao Tse-tung over his opponents 
(Liu Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-pin, 
Peng Chen, Tao Chu, Ho Lung 
and others. The point of con- 
troversy is: who really did win 
the power struggle finally—the 
Group or the Army? 

Many analysts, in an attempt 
to prove that Mao is a prisoner 
of the Army, quote the Chairman. 
as saying in 1938 that “our prin- 
ciple is that the Party should 
command the rifle’. After the 
Cultural Revolution the "rifle". 
that is, the military, not only 
began restoring the Party organ- 
isations, but also established 
control over them. From this, 
the analysts drew the conclusion 
that the Chairman of the Party 
has been "taken prisoner" by the 
Army. This demonstrates that 
one cannot make far-reaching 
conclusions on the basis of just 
one statement of Mao Tse-tung, 
who differs from his Marshals 
and. Generals on one point only: 
he never wears military uniform. 
He began his ascent to the highest 
Party post with the support of 
the Army; for, it was with this 
support, he was able to seize the 
post of Chairman of the Party 
and power over the whole of 
mainland China. He wrote in 
1949, acknowledging the merits 
of the Army: “The Army is a 
school. Our gallant armies over 
2,100,000 strong are equal to a 
few thousand universities and 
high schools. In training up our 
cadres, we must mainly rely on 
the armies.” 


Mao Line 


The first 15 years (1949-1964) 
when the Party ruled the country, 
looks like a deviation from the 
general line of Mao Tsc-tung. 
The Cultural Revolution, accor- 
ding to the master plan of its 
creator, was to correct this devi- 
ation. After the Ninth Party 
Congress, Mao allowed the 
“rifle” to rule the Party because 
it was by means of the “rifle” 
that Mao hoped to avert the split 
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in the ranks of his supporters. 

In the summer of 1969 could 
be heard voices among /Mao's 
consistent supporters who believed. 
that the “time was ripe for a 
respite". According to the Pe- 
king dailies, such a point of view 
ran counter to the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung on the continuity of 
the revolution. 

Every party member is now 
under double control: that exer- 
cised by the Secretary of the 
Party organisation at his ‘place 
of work, and also the one his 
counterpart at the place of resi- 
dence of each party member. 


This Chinese version of the Black . 


Shirts sees to it that Party mem- 
bers together with the non-party 
people not only ‘study the 
Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung during 
their free time, but also save 
every gram of food and coal. 
This campaign for frugality 
gathered momentum after the 
publication in the People’s Daily 
of an appeal for “Saving food- 
stuffs, building warehouses, pre- 
pare for war and natural cala- 
mities". For ages food has re- 
mained the most burning pro- 
blem for China. The three years 
of the Cultural Revolution aggra- 
vated the situation still further be- 
cause the production of fertilisers 
and agricultural machinery had 
sharply decreased, let alone the 
most important factor, that is, the 
` productivity of labour. The diff- 
culty.with food supplies is clearly 
seen from the following fact: 
The 1968 crop (190 million tons 
of grain) was considered to be a 
bumper one, although back in 





1958 Mao Tse-tung had said that 
to solve the problem of food, 
China must have 400,000,000 tons 
of grain. . 

The Army soon began to 
establish a more rigid discipline 
hoping that by more severe ac- 
tions it would be able to nip in 
the bud the refusal to obey orders. 
Mass criticism meetings were held 
throughout China as also the 
people's courts, after which death 
sentences were in many cases 
catried out on the spot. 

It is noteworthy that after 
Mao and Lin Piao, in an attempt 
to increase the role of the mili- 
tary in the State and public life 
of the country, provóked  inci- 
dents on the island of Ch'endao, 
the American asggssment of the 
role of the Peking leaders began 


to change. While previously, 
Mao was called a “‘mad dreamer” 
and “incompetent old man,” 
after the Chairman has demon- 
strated to the whole world that 
his most sworn enemy was the 
Soviet Union and not America,. 
he was "promoted" by the Wes- 
tern observers to the rank of a 
national hero. A partial ex- 
planation for this may be found 
in the fact the ‘influential Chiang 
Kai-shek lobby in America has 
been keen on Mao getting in- 
volved in .a conflict with 
Russia so that after Peking gets 
deeply involved in war, Chiang 
Kai-shek: might get a chance to 
land his forces on the mainland 
and seize five vital provinces in 
Southern China. 

(To be continued) 
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empire runs into crores, with 
money. They fought Sri Charan 
Singh, who has emerged as the 
leader of the kulaks. and back- 
ward communities, with casteism 
and the politics of peasant pro- 
prietor. They fought the Jana 
Sangh—a combination of petty 
traders, feudal landlords and reli- 
gious bigots—with obscurantism 
and sops to large landholders. 
The fight.was unequal from the 
beginning because the Congress 
was fighting in the enemy terri- 
tory with the weapons of the 
enemy's choice. It lost. 


It was a pathetic spectacle. 
The people were with the Con- 
gress and the Central leadership 
was constantly inspiring it to 
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) go to the people to sustain itself 


and renew itself. But the reluc- 
tant middle leadership trembled 
and prevaricated and pursued ex- 
pediency. 

"There are, however, no. short 
custs in politics. The struggle 
against reaction and backward- 
ness is long and has to be relen-. 
tless, and the only weapon which 
is effective in this is identification 
with the people. The State Con- 
gress needs a new. dynamism in, 
its leadership and a new sense 
of purpose. So many names 
come to mind who ‘can take up 
the challenge but most of them 
have to prove themselves. The 
objective situation in the State 
is ripe for radical politics, for 
quick social and economic chan- 
ges. Even a Rightist combine 
has to talk of exemption of un- 
economic landholdings from rent, 
and redistribution of land. The 


"time for a breakthrough is now. 


If the Congress takes up the 
grievances of the people, inside 
and outside the Assembly, the 
SVD Government will collapse 
and fold up. Its unnatural al- 
lies like the SSP would be forced 
to rethink. But will it? Has 
its leadership the will or. the 
capacity to do it? | 

The next few months will 
decide if the Congress can yet be 
saved and used as an instrument 
of change. The lease to leader- 
ship is. strictly time-bound. 
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URGENTLY REQUIRED NAVIGATION LINK 


excerpts from the mysterious Framji volumes to 
chew. 

However, while the Framji Report remains a 
Central secret, some of its conclusions have been 
made known to the public in the form of one-para- 
graph reports in the press. "The newspaper reports 
coupled with a discnssion on the Framji findings with 
the concerned Central and State Government officials 
would lead one to believe that the findings of the 
Framji committee are on the lines as follow: (1) 
The canal would be technologically difficult job as 
it would involve crossing of numerous mountain 
streams coming down from the Himalayas; (2) Even 
if successfully constructed, the canal would soon 
get choked with silt carried by the Brahmaputra and 
by other rivers on its route; (3) It would be an irriga- 
tion-cum-navigation canal and the cost would be 
anywhere between Rs 500 and 800 crores; (4) It would 
take long fifteen years to construct the canal; (5) If 
India could succeed in restoring friendship and amity 
with Pakistan, the river routes through East Pakistan 
could again be used by Indian steamers, and hence 
the colossal expenditure of hundreds of crores of 
rupees on the canal could be avoided. 

_ It is not known what were the terms of reference 

of the Framji enquiry, and how they proceeded to 
investigate the subject under their charge. It is equally 
unknown: why, disregarding the published views of 
the Visvesvaraya team which wanted a still water 
canal, the present committee dabbled iu a composite 
irrigation-cum-navigation canal in a region where 
irrigation has never been a problem at all. Secrecy 
surrounds the persons and interests the committee 
met and the methods adopted by it in estimating the 
cost of the canal. Unless these vital aspects of the 
enquiry are fully known, it is extremely difficult to 
accept any of the findings of the committee for the 
simple reason that they not only run counter to the 
earlier findings on the subject by the CW&PC and by 
the GBWTB, but also militate against the elementary 
concepts of engineering and simple understanding of 
the Indo-Pakistan relationship. 


Natural Handicap, Not Problem 


As is well known, the proposed Ganga-Brahma- 
putra canal will not be the first canal in the world 
to provide a navigable link between two rivers. In 
fact, a canal is built to correct geography. If nature 
_ were benign, a waterway: would have been there 
where a cannal is proposed. Certain natural handi- 
caps are, therefore, taken_as inevitable but normal 
features in laying a canal. France and Germany, 
Belgium and, Netherlands, and above all, the USSR, 
provide glaring instances of how even worse natural 
conditions in the form of mountains, topography, 
sand dunes and others were overcome to build some 
of the magnificent artificial water ways in the world. 
One need not, therefore, be alarmed at the prospect 

. of building a number of aqueducts to take the G-B 
canal across the rivers and rivulets coming down from 
the Darjeeling hills. 
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As far as siltation is concerned, it is a phenomenon 
particularly noticeable in the lower reaches of a river 
and not at its upper reaches. Consequently, the pro- 
posed canal seeking to connect the twin rivers in their 
middle stretches, is not likely to be silted to any great 
extent as to cause concern for navigation. At any 
rate, siltation of the G-B canal would be smaller than 
that in the DVC canals or in the Rajasthan canals. 
Furthermore, in exceptional cases, a few reservoirs 
could be built in the nearby hills or in forest areas for 
storing the river water for a specified period of time 
before it is released again in a silt-free state for its 
journey back to the river. 

The question of costs has already been adequa- 
tely discussed in an earlier article (Mainstream, 
Eighth Annual Number, September 1970). There 
ithas been demonstrated that a navigation canal 
for linking the Ganga with Brahmapntra might 
cost between Rs 92 crores and Rs 107 crores at 
the time of the Framji enquiry, and at todays’ prices, 
the cost would be between Rs 133 crores and Rs 155 
crores. With sufficient margin for the additional 
expenditures involved in aqueducts, forest reservoirs, 
etc the present-day cost of the canal may safely be 
put at Rs 200 crores, though it is believed that about 
a fourth of the amount may not be necessary al- 
together. 


Baseless Estimates 


There are strong reasons to believe that the Framji 
cost estimates have no basis whatsoever—their only 
objective seems to have been the creation of a fear 
complex in official and non-official circles with re- 
gard to the canal, 

Similarly, Sri Framji’s estimate for the time re- 
quired for building the canal appears to suffer from 
the same defect of exaggeration. A single track 
navigational canal even if it is assumed to run for 
300 miles (a 250-mile link is also possible), is not 
likely to take more than seven years to build. It 
can be constructed at a much shorter time—five years, 
for instance—it the Government is earnest about it. 

The reported advice tendered by Sri Framji on 
Indo-Pakistani relations is, to put it mildly, amusing. 
The committee enquired into the canal proposal 
under the shadow of the closure of the steamer services 
through East Pakistan at a time when these services 
were vital for the survival of the nation, when NEFA 
was invaded by China. It is strange that Sri Framji 
forgot to take note of the fact that the Pakistani 
crews dared. to launch a strike at that moment only 
because of the fact that the services had had to pass 
through Pakistan, the Government of which was 
friendly towards the adversary of India. 

Shortly after the Framji reporting, the Indian 
river steamer services through East Pakistan were 
closed down finally with the starting of the Indo- 
Pakistani conflict. These services till now remain 
closed and the Indian vessels with their cargo im- 
pounded in East Pakistan. 

While everybody in both these countries carnestly 
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hopes for an end to the bitter, inimical relations that 
exist between India and Pakistan, mere prayer and 
pious wishes cannot retard the “course of history. 
Sustained struggles in the two countries for a radical 
reorientation ‘of governmental outlook can only 

bring about Indo-Pakistan amity. Difficulties are 
` enhanced by. the fact that a democratic government 
based. on a progressive secular constitution is yet a 
far cry in Pakistan which still remains chained by 
Martial Law. ; 

While we cherish the sentiments for restoration 
of normalcy in trade and transport relations between 
India and Pakistan, we cannot, for that reason, shirk 
our responsibilities for the  rebabilitation of our 
economy disrupted by the stoppage of steamer ser- 
vices through East Pakistan. A shorter route from 
the Ganga in Bihar to the Brahmaputra in Assam 
would perhaps be a necessity even if India had remain- 
ed undivided. With Partition and the consequential 
emergence of what may be called a reactionary state 
structure in Pakistan, such a canal. has become an, 
imperative need, 

By all consent, inland water transport is the chea- 
pest means of transport after oceanic routes. Espe- 
cially where speed is not a major consideration, 
transport by rivers and canals offer the utmost ad- 
vantages in the form of lowest freight rates, safe" 
transit and assured delivery. Of course, it is true 
that for short distance traffio, say from 100 to 200 
miles, road motor transport has certain in-built 
advantages which cannot be beaten even by inland 
water transport with its point to point lower freight 
rate. But beyond that distance, the scale heavily 
lies in favour of rivers and canals, The longer the 
distance carried, the cheaper it is to use inland water 
transport both absolutely and in relation to road- 
motor as well as rail transport. 

Northeastern India is a rising giant. Its rapidly 
growing industries and trade demand, now more than 
ever before, an efficient, cheap mode of transport. 
The Ganga-Brahmaputra canal, providing the mis- 
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sing link between the waterways of. Assam, West 
Bengal, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, is the only effective . 
and abiding solution to the problem encountered. 
Incidentally, the canal would bring prosperity not 
merely to Northeastern India, but by reviving the 
long dead river services in the other three States 
it would give a boost to their economies too. 
Who is, then, afraid of the Ganga-Brahmaputra 
canal? Certainly not the people of the Ganga- 
Brahmaputra basin. , 7 


CORRIGENDUM 


In carrying the calculation from the worksheet to the 
typewriter, certain mistakes were committed by me in my 
article “Cost of Ganga-Brahmaputra Canal” (Mainstream, 
Eighth Annual Number, September 1970) which, though likely 
to be ignored by those who are conversant with. statistical 
methods, may create confusion in the mind of others. Besides 
there was one inadvertent mistake in the use of a factor. All 
2 ae now corrected. The mistakes occurred on pages 77 
and 78. 





























Page TI. 
————————— HÁHÉO E 
Col Line From f` For Read 
] 9 Bottom M Route SI.No.' Route 
x 
1 NH 0 NH 
2; OR 1 OR 
3 MG 2 MG 
4 CN 3 CN, 
2 1 Top | The equation is: The equation is: 
y —92.493 (2.1829)" y=.92 493(2.1829)" 
2 6 Top | Sl.No SLNo. 
1 0 
2 1 
3 2 
2 9 Bottom | y—183.68 (1.7495 y=1.8368 (1.749)* 
2 85 Bottom | Rs 15.33 lakhs per km, Rs. 15.72 lakhs 
- per-km 
2 1 Bottom j| 15.33x1.749 lakhs — Rs'15.72x1.749 lakhs 


or Rs 130 crores (5) per km or 
Rs 133 crores (5) 











LLLA MÁ—M—MMM TT 
1l 10 Top |5 130 5 133 
PRO INSANE AN EU Me L A 
1 6 Bottom | commission j conversion 
2 19 Bottom | moral sins . mortal sins 


ry pS 


_ Though the mistakes do not materially affect the calcu- 
lations, their occurrence is regretted for the inconvenience they 


may have caused to the readers. 
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JANA SANGH’S STUNT POLITICS 


Abhinandan Granth. 

The beautification programme 
of the river front has its own 
story of tear and sorrow. The 
area was dotted by some 30,000 
slum dwellers, who in the Fourth 
General Elections supported the 
Congress Party.. When the Jana 
Sangh came to power, it took 
its revenge to break the Congress 
following in the area. 

The first act was to uproot 
these people almost as a punish- 
ment for their "crime" of votiug 
for the Congress. In their case - 
alone the Delhi Administration 
initiated swift action, and within 
days the entire population was 
despatched to far away places 


withont any proper civic ameni- 
tes. Women and children of 
these slums suffered the most. 
People lost their jobs because 
the work places were far away 
from their new homes, while trade 
and industry in the city suffered 
and many. factories closed down 
due to the non-availability of 
labour. Besides, deprived of 
their means of livelihood, some of 
these people took to anti-social 
activities like prostitution and 
bootlegging. i . 
The population here was main- 
ly Hindu. In carrying out its 
“Operation Vendetta", the Jana 


Sangh did not have any consi- 
deration for 


its "Hindu bro- 


(Continued from page 11) 


thers and sisters"—the opening 
address in the speeches of its 
leaders. 

The Jana Sangh misused the 
Civic and Administration staff 
for its private “tamasha”. Hun- 
dreds of civic officials and others 
worked round the clock to give 
the area a face-left. Corporations 
transport and material was freely 
used by the Sangh rulers. 

The Jana Sangh has now pro- 
vided a "heaven" for the people 
of Delhi on the river front after 
their death, if not in this life. 
The city is suffering from lack 
of civic amenities, but the Moham- 
mad Tughlaks of the Saugh are 
having their way. 
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Remember that November is Red Cross 
Month. Throughout this month a concerted 
nation-wide drive is always on for collection of 
funds and enrolment of members. 


The people of our country, to whom the 

‘| humanitarian activities of the Red Cross are 
-| well known, will now have an opportunity of 
associating themselves with the manifold activities 


of the Red Cross by becoming Members and by . 


"making liberal contributions. 
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Problems of Economic 
Transition 


(Indian Case Study) 
by 
RANAJIT DAS GUPTA 


Foreword: 


MAURICE DOBB 


This work seeks to make a systematic in- 
vestigation of the complex process of attempted 
economic modernization in India, up to her entry 
into: the decade of 1970. With penetrating 
analysis, the author deels with some of the crucial 
problems of transition from economic backward- 
ness. The book, though mostly concerned with 
the - years of Independence also examines the 
legacy of India’s pre-British, pre-industrial as 
well as colonial past. It is, however, not a 
study of economic problems in insolation from 
politica! ones. Rather it emphasises and throws 
light on tne significant interplay between 
economics and polities, and its consequence, 
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Reduced subscription rates during the campaign of 1970-71 
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The Group's " 
modern management 
techniques hold 
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The Group anticipates 
rapid development of India's 
small scale industries during 
the 70's, and offers them 
complete marketing services 
for their products. 


The Group's manage- 
ment professionals will also 
locate markets, apply the 


ques such as financial plan- 
ning, budgetary, inventory, 
production and quality 
controls—in fact, do every- 
thing to tide over initial 
operational problems. 
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of how the Group is meeting 
the changing needs of the 
70's. 
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Our Forthcoming Publication 


INDIA AND EUROPEAN SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES - 


(An Economic Study ) 


by 
M. S. N. MENON 
This book will be of considerable interest today when the Indian eco- 


nomy is looking for a new guiding philosophy. The author looks at a wider 
horizon, his principal emphasis being on the need for India and the developing 
countries to evolve a strategy of economic independence within the wider strategy 
of the socialist countries in their competition with capitalism. 


The book will be ready for release by the end of November. It is priced 


Rs 30 (nearly 300 pages). The prepublication price is Rs 25 for orders received 
before November 30, 1970. (The period has been extended because of produc- 


tion delay.) 


ABOUT THE BOOK 
CONTENTS 


The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters. 


Part I deals with the role of the European 
socialist countries in the competition between 
the two world economic systems, the resources 
of COMECON countries, their economic deve- 
lopment, integration, pricing system, foreign 
trade and relations with the developing 
countries. ` 


Part II deals with Indian economic development 
as a case study of a developing country which, 
while planning for a non-capitalist form of 
economic growth, has in fact strengthened the 
base of capitalism and its links with inter- 
national capitalism; Western aid in general and 


to India in particular, Western private invest- 
ment in India, foreign collaborations and 
growth of monopolies. 


Part III deals in detail with India’s economic 
and trade relations with Enropean socialist 
countries to show how it has helped to arrest 
this process of capitalist growth and strengthen 
the planning process and socialist form of 
development. 


Part IV deals with aid and trade prospects. 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for a strategy of economic independence 
and socialism. 


COMMENTS 
EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREWORD By Dr. B. Natranjan, Deputy Director General, National 


Council of Applied Economic Research, New Delhi: 


..he first comprehensive study...on the economic relations of India with the COMECON bloc of 


countries... _ 


...G massive wealth of facts and figures has been patiently collected, sifted, analysed and arraigned with 


utmost diligence and scholarship... 


...the book has important lessons for all developing countries in general... 


...indeed the important changes that have occurred in the Indian Political horizon since the book was 
written have more than vindicated the author's prognosis... 


„all these have vested the work not only with the merit of topicality it so well has, but also with the 
guidal significance for pragmatic action in the months to come... 
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Mainstream Appeals to its Readers 


Dear Reader, 


For eight long years now, Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, but it has never faltered on 
the way. From humble beginnings in the babel of weekly journalism in this country, Mainstream has reached its 
present position, where it is read and discussed by the serious-minded sections in public life—politicians, academi- 
cians, journalists and other students of current affairs. As a forum open to all shades of progressive opinion, 
Mainstream has become a significant vehicle of thought-provoking ideas, covering different standpoints on issues 
touching on many and varied facets of our national life. 


This has indeed been an uphill task, for it is not easy nowadays to bring out a serious weekly keeping pace 
with the steeply rising costs of production and despatch: the charges on every item has gone up many times over 
in the last few years—paper, printing and postage. And Mainstream is regularly brought out with only a skeleton 
staft, since it could not afford to have even the minimum quota of personnel that a weekly of this type would nor- 
mally be expected to. have. 


All this has become an almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies placed in a more fortunate position, 
Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the contrary, we have yet to clear the debts 


incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, 
patient and generous. 


So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and ‘actively help Mainstream fight its way 
through the coming days of more stress and strain. You have to contribute to 


MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 
Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. 
Every donation will be acknowledged in the pages of Mainstream. 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 





SPECIAL BIRTHDAY OFFER 


In response to numerous appeals from its readers and well-wishers Mainstream’s Ninth Birthday 
special concession for subscriptions has been extended up to November 30. 


Six months Rs 8 
One year ' Rs 15 
Three years Rs 38 
Life subscription Rs 160 


i GIFT FOR ALL WELL-WISHERS 


Fifty-two issues of Mainstream will be sent free of cost over and above a complete set of 
books to those who book four Annual Subscriptions at the concessional rate. 

A complete set of our publications—books on political and economic affairs—will be given as. 
gift to anyone enrolling three Annual Subscribers at the special concession rates mentioned above. 


Write today to, Circulation Manager, Mainstream, 
F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, New Delbi-1 
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The Wrong Focus 


T= winter session of Parliament has begun with 
few issues before it. The Members are in any case 
more worried whether the Prime Minister will spring 
a General Election before them. Though the menu is 
thus poor, the Opposition has seized upon a dry 
bone—the arms supply to Pakistan by the USA 
and the Soviet Union—for mounting its attack on 
the Government. But not all the purrings of the 
Opposition with this bone can carry conviction that 
the Opposition is interested in anything other than 
embarrassing the Government. But can it? 

It is true that the latest supply of arms by the USA 
to Pakistan has upset the military balance in the 
sub-continent. And the principal motives of the 
USA were to improve the chance of the ruling junta 
in Pakistan at the coming election and “for teaching 
India a lesson” for its bold stand on various world 
problems. The disclosures made by Ayub Khan, 
as reported in the press, that the CIA had a hand in 
ousting him, further confirms the American stake in 
the regime in Pakistan. And Nixon, who is reported 
to have made the decision, cares a damn whether the 
military balance is upset or whether India is offended. 
This is all part of the so-called “global responsibility" 
of America. America is well aware that since the 
Tashkent Agreement, a process, though slow, has 
begun to normalise the relations between India and 
Pakistan. According to Sardar Swaran Singh, the 
External Affairs Minister, this is the most regrettable 


part of the US decision. 
The US offer to supply arms to India also is an 


affront to our right to be independent in foreign policy 
matters. In any case, this approach was rejected by 
Nehru as far back as 1954 when Eisenhower offered 
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arms to India too when this country protested to the 
US Government about the arms supply to Pakistan. 

How should India react to this new provocation? 
Certainly not by bringing in extraneous issues into 
the subject. The Government of India is being 
charged about double standards in its attitude to 
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arms supply to Pakistan by the USA and the Sovict 
Union. Others have used the occasion to call for 
an Indian nuclear programme. 

While it is baseless-to say that the Government is 


following a double standard, there is no doubt that - 


these are not to be cquated. “The Sovict arms supply 
began against the background of the Tashkent 
Agrcement through which the Soviet Union tried to 
heal the wounds of the 1965 war and bring about 
normal relations between India and Pakistan. It 
is impossible to think that the Sovict Union would, 
on’ the other hand, promote hostility between 
the two nations. And the Soviet Union seem to 
recognise the damage done to the stability of the 
subcontinent by any more arms supply; according 


to thc External Affairs Ministry, the Soviet Union | 


has indicated that in future it will te extremely cir- 
cumspect in its programme of arms supply to Pakistan. 

The Jana Sangh, which has taken up this issue to 
spoil Indo-Soviet relations, may well have to answer 
another question in order to convince the people of 
“Sovict perfidy". It is natural that the Sovict Union 


wants to promote friendly relations with Pakistan. 


But Pakistan’s main reservation in this matter is the 
Soviet arms supply to India. And it is now a well- 
known fact that since 1965 the Sovict Union is the 
major supplier of arms to India. It is logical for 
Pakistan to raise a hue and cry over it. And yet Soviet 
military commitments to India remain and will be 
honoured, because in the Sovict analysis of the world 
situation India is more important than Pakistan in 
the progressive evolution: of the world. 

The demand that India should go nuclear is not 
a new one. It has often been repeated since 
1965, particularly by the Jana Sangh. The fact that 
the Swatantra Party is not enthusiastic about it shows 
that the economics of a nuclear strategy can te disas- 
trous to the Indian cconomy. An independent nu- 
clear strategy is an absurd proposition todày to any 
country. 

The real issue before this nation is, whether our 
policy of non-alignment is valid today in the context 
of the present realities. Those who argue that non- 
alignment is dead and hence we must join the Amer- 
ican camp have no case against the Government in 
its friendship with the Socialist countries. That the 
policy of non-alignment is not dead and that in fact 
jt has received a fresh and more powerful mandate 
was evident at Lusaka at the non-aligned mcet. That 
. the “third world” is still the victim of nco-colonialism 
and ‘imperialist wars is evident trom the various 
problems which the werld is facing today. Thy anti- 
imperialist struggle in various forms must continuc 
ti] a new world «meiges out of the old. The “third 
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world” cannot be a party to the status quo propounded 
by the imperialist nations, 

Today, aft.r the fiasco of its foreign policy in 
South-east Asia and the Middle East and other regions, 
Washington is perhaps resurrecting the Dullesian 
doctrine of world encirclement with a ring of battle- 
ments, If Lybia has gone, then, Cyprus or 
Greece will do. A new round of arming of nations 
is on. But this time the Americans want to save 
their skins. The fighting is to be done by "natives". 
Washington knows well that in a sense thc Socialist 
world and the “third world” are together in this anti- 
imperialist struggle. It has found that it is difficult 
to break up the Socialist world. But the “third 
world" can be broken up through various strategics 
and, unfortunately, the “third world" countries have 
many problems among themselves^as a legacy of 
imperialism and colonialism. They should recognise 


e this and give no occasion for imperialism to split 


their ranks. i 

India, as a neighbour country of Pakistan with 
long historical links and friendly feelings for its people; 
should be concerned about the American arms deals 
with Pakistan. The arms supply to Pakistan by the 
USA which began in 1954 and which has amounted 
to over two billion dollars has upset the normal pro- 
cess of socio-economic development in that country. 
The military build-up brought the army fo power, 
destroying for a long time to come any chance of 
success for democracy. And the economy of the 
country has been brought nnder a small oligarchy 
which controls both the military and political machine. 
India cannot look upon these developments without 
concern, for the prospect of normalcy between thc 
two nations must ultimately depend on healthy inter- 
nal processes in Pakistan. 

' The supply of US arms to Pakistan has therefore 
to be viewed in its proper political context. Those 
forces which arc outto subvert our foreign policy 
have no face in attacking the Government on the 
subject. Nor can this issue be allowed to be exploi- 
ted for the purpose of whipping up communal mass 
hysteria against Pakistan. Our people have to be 
educated about the designs of US imperialism, and 
its arms supply to Pakistan has to be looked upon as 
a threat to the democratic forces inside Pakistan as 
much as a challenge to our anti-imperialism. The 
best way to combat its pernicious effect is to strengthen 
our anti-imperialist links with all our neighbours in 
the Asian-African region as also with our powerful 
friends in the Socialist world. Only then shall India 
be strong both politically and materially, strong 
enough to ward ofany threat to her freedom from 
the greatest of imperialist arsenals. 
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THs week as the nation remem- 
bers Jawaharlal Nehru on his 
birth anniversary, it is disconcert- 
ing to find that onc of his more 
‘positive achievements is today vir- 
tually in shambles. 

When Nehru constituted the 
Planning Commission, he was 
kcen that it should not degenerate 
into just another department of 
the Government. He expected. 
„the Commission to play the role 
of an “economic brains trust" of 
the political Icadership of the 
Government. In other words, the 
Commission was supposed to help 
the political leadership concretise 
its economic programme and in 
the process even advance the poli- 
tical thinking itself. 

These hopes were not totally 
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belied, at least in the initial years. 
The Commission, for instance, 
owned the famous Sccond Plan 
framework prepared by Prof P.C. 
Mahalanobis. The framework gave 
concrete shape to “economic intui- 
tions” of the then political leader- 
ship. In fact, the framework 
galvanised the process of politi- 
cal thinking in the country at 
that time and strengthened radi- 
cal trends within the political 
leadership of the Government. 

However, the Planning Com- 
mission under Sri Asoka Mehta 
almost abdicated this assigned. 
role. In fact, Sri Mechta became 
the philosopher of the political 
leadership in its downhill journey 
from 1965 to carly 1967. This 
process simultaneously cut at the’ 
very roots of prégressive economie 
planning.  ' 

But the Commission was still 
left with some life. Sri Mchta's 
colleagues revolted against him. 
This stopped just short of a break- 
ing point on the question of the 
devaluation of the rupce in 1966, 
However, internal dissensions end 
the connivance of Sri Mehta 
with the political lcadersbip to 
effect a reverse gear, reduced the 
effectiveness of the Commission. 

The present Commission was 
formed when Sri Mehta had al- 
ready done considerable damage 
to the progressive orientation of 
the Commission as an institution. 
The appointment of Prof D.R. 
Gadgil as Deputy Chairman did 
give some hope that the Commis- 
sion might begin to reassert iis 
progressive role. 

The Planning Commission's 
functioning should be evaluated 
in two phases: first, since its rc- 
constitution, in 1967 to the split 
in the Congress in 1969; and 
second, since the Congress split. 

In the first phase, the Commis- 
sion was leaning heavily on the 
side of Sri Morarji Desai. The 
whole attempt of Prof Gadgil 
scemed to be that he should 
never take a position which would 
annoy the then Finance Minister. 
As such thé'Commission did not 
allocate the due share of resour- 
ces to the States. The result was 
a stalemate at the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference in 1969. 

The Commission’s Draft 
Fourth Plan truly reflected. the 
philosophy of Sri-Morarji Desai 


—1he central theme of the doeu- 
meat was “growth with stability”, 
The emphasis or, stability was 
meant to perpetuate status quo. 

The document did not focus 
attention on the burning socio- 
veonomic issues like land reforms. 
concentration of econonie power. 
gro ving disparities and unemploy- 
meat. In fact. its chapter on 
land reforms was mot insipid 
There was no attempt al work- 
ing out the socio-economic im- 
plications of the so-called Green 
Revolution. It gave a super- 
ficial explanation of the economie 
stagnation since 1965. ‘This was 
attributed to “two droughts. two 
wars and the death of two Prime 
Ministers”, and not to any basic 
causes. 

Prof Gadgil might have tko- 
ught it to be an examole of clever- 
ness that the Draft Fourth Plan 
did not mention the word "so- 
cialism” anywhere excepi when 
reference wos made fo ihe ob- 
jectives of the earlicr plans. In 
fret. he boasted about his elec 
ness to his close friends. 

However, when the nohtiul 
situation got radicalivcd following 
bank nationalisation and the Con- 
gross split. the Planning Comm'-- 
sion watehel the situation with 
disbelief. 

On the question er bank 
nationalisation, Prof Geil at 
first tried Lo underplay its 1moor- 
tance and called it only a “marg 
nal step" as far as the Fourth 


Plan was concerned. The Com- 
inisslon refused to take amn 
initiative to work out. the im- 


plications of the nationalisation 


for the Plan. It was lot to 
the Re.erve Bank aad and 
its Working group under Dr 
R. K. Hazari to spell out the 


implications of bank nationalis- 
ation. Later, the Commission 
reluctantly accepted the Reserve 
Bank exercise, and the public- 
sector Plan size was enlarged. 
The Planning  Commisstor 
failed to partüipate actively in 
working out the toilow-up nwas- 
ures of bank nationalisation. in 
fact one of its members, Sit 
Venkataraman. publicly ran down _ 
bank nationalisation. With his 
rather half-baked knowledge of 
economics and some strange logic, 
he blamed nationalisation — of 
banks for the recent price rise 
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Incidentally, Prof Gadgil was 
opposed to bank nationalisation 
and. apparently he has not yet 
overcome his reservations. No 
wonder, therefore, that of the 
various ideas and views behind 
the measures taken in the banking 
field after the nationalisation, none 
had originated in Yojana Bhavan. 

On the question of land re- 
forms, the Commission did al- 
most nothing to focus attention 
in the changed circumstances. 
Last year, it was the Union Home 
Ministry which brought this issue 
into the limelight. This year it 
was at the political plane, parti- 
cularly following the land agit- 
ation of the CPI and other Left 
parties, that the issue got high- 
lighted. Eventhen the Commis- 
sion has done nothing to give 
concrete shape to the Jand re- 
form proposals. 

The thinking on land reforms 
has advanced with the acceptance 
of new concepts like lowering of 
ceilings; taking family instead of 
the individual as the unit for 
the purposes of ceiling; and with- 
drawal of all exemptions from the 
ceiling laws. But the Commis- 
sion has made no contribution 
whatsoever in this process. 

Regarding urban property, 
after a laborious exercise, the 
Commission bas come to the 
conclusion that urban ceiling is 
impractical. 

On the question of industrial 
licensing, Sri Venkataraman was 
among the first to attack the Dntt 
Committee. The Commission 
has not reconciled to the new 
policy which is based on the 
recommendations of the Dutt 
Committee. In a recent note, 
the Commission has reopened. 
the issue through a set of ex- 
traordinary recommendations: 

—Raising of delicensing limit 
from Rs one crore to Rs five 
crores; Free entry of large in- 
dustrial houses into the "core" 
sector, ignoring completely anti- 
monopolies angle. 


The third instalment of 
“Behind Peking’s Present 
Thaw” could not be pub- 

' lished in this issue owing to 
postal delay. It will be 
resumed in the next issue, 
dated November 21, 1970. 

— Editor 





—Removal of all restrictions 
on inter-corporate investments. 

— Most liberal interpretation of 
the provisions of the Monopolies 
Act, particularly in respect of 
defining dominant undertakings". 

—Liberal import of foreign 
capital by not insisting on securing 
what it called, “marginal gains". 

The total effect of the sugges- 
tionsis to dilute anti-monopolies 
slant on our industrial policies. 

The Commission has not yet 
replaced its earlier thinking of 
“growth with stability’ with 
*growth with social justice". It 
has failed to appreciate and work 
out the implications of the new 
emphasis on social justice in 
spite of repeated hints by the 
Prime Minister. 

The schemes of "social jus- 
tice" included in the Prime Minis- 
ter's Budget had to be worked out 
without the participation of the 
Planning, Commission. Later, 
since the emphasis on social justice 
was not brought ont properly 
in the Fourth Plan document, 
the Foreword to the Plan had to 
be written in the South Block 
and not in the Yojana Bhavan. 

Lately, the “jobs for millions" 
programme was worked out at 
the political level and not by the 


Planning Commission experts. 


Fo sum up, the Planning Com- 
mission is pathatically out of 
step with the new radical politi- 
cal trends in the Government 
initiated last year. It is actually 
blocking these trends by raising 
doubts on new policy, reopening 
issues settled at the political level, 
and even refusing to work out 
implications of the new. policies. 
In fact, it has adopted an attitude 
of almost non-cooperation with 
the political leadership by its 
failure to give expert advice on 
how the details of the new pro- 
gramme could be implemented. 

Take, for instance, the scheme 
of social justice and “jobs for 
millions” programme. It is the 
duty of the Commission to work 


-out how best these programmes 


could be implemented techni- 
cally. But the Commission has 
adopted a cavalier attitude on 
this. It is just not bothering 
to tell the political leadership 
the best modicum to implement 
these schemes. The attitude in 
the higher echelons of the Com- 


mission can be summed up as: 
"Let's watch the fun". 

In the present situation what 
is expected of the Planning Com- 
mission is to aid the process of 
political radicalisation. The Com- 
mission, for instance, should have 
pointed out the contradictions 
inthe existing policies which 
stand in the way of realising 
the basic objective of the new 
political thinking. 

The basic objective is clear. 
It is to stop further concentration 
of economic power. This means 
that existing established large 
houses should have no place even 
in the “core sector". But there is 
confusion and hesitation to accept 
this in a section of the political 
leadership of the Government. 
The Commission should have 
helped to clear this confusion. 

But it is too much to expect 
this from the existing composi- 
tion of the Planning Commis- 
sion. Prof Gadgil has turned 
out to be a “no-changer” econo- 
mist. The horizon of his econo- 
mic thinking does not seem to 
go beyond the existing socio- 
economic framework. Sri Ven- 
kateraman has not been able to 
rise above a Pradesh level poli- 
tician with the Syndicate touch, 
with Sri Kamaraj as his mentor. 
Sri  Venketappiah's retired-ICS 
background, sustains with his old- 
fashioned ideas; he is opposed 
to such measures as lowering 
of ceiling on landholdings, making 
family as the unit of ceiling, 
thoügh he is the Commission 
Member incharge of Agriculture. 
With all his sharp intellect, Sri 
Pitambar Pant Jacks political 
perspective. Give him any plan 
model, he will work out nicely 
its physical and financial balances. 
Policy issues never interest him. 
He can, of course, write long 
notes to justify any policy deci- 
sion, whether devaluation or 
nationalisation. 

The Planning Commission, as 
it is constituted today, has proved. 
to be a drag rather than a spur 
for advance thinking in the econo- 
mic sphere. It is time the musty 
corridors of the Yojana Bhavan 
are cleansed, and its windows are 
thrown open to receive the fresh 
air of radicalism that is abroad. 


K.NS. 
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Politics 
Behind 
Shastri 
“Murder” 
Canard 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


NEARLY five years after the 
demise of Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, an unseemly controversy 
has arisen over the cause of his 
death.’ Tashkent, once looked 
upon as “the city of peace" which 
witnessed the signing of one of 
the most important documents 
in recent history, is now described 
as a centre of intrigues where 
Lal Babadur Shastri is alleged 
to have fallen a victim to'a poli- 
tical conspiracy hatched in New 
Delhi. 


For fivelong years, the members 
of his family and the.handful 
of politicians who now cry 
“murder” from the housetop 
accepted the fact that the former 
Prime Minister. died a natural 
death since he was a heart patient 
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and had already suffered two 
strokes earlier. Suddenly, they 
have now-woken up to the “reali- 
sation" that he. was murdered. 

At the outset, it must be 
noted that no new fact has come 
to light which might have impelled 
them to suddenly raise the issue. 
Their charges are based on 
some random observations and 
presumptions. In the circums- 
tances, one is inclined to believe 
that ^ political considerations 
alone have led them to rake 
up the. controversy and make 
capital out of it. 

As a member of the Press 
team which covered the historic 
conference, this writer thinks 
it necessary to examine the 
various charges and the arguments 
advanced in support of them. 

One of the allegations is that 
the diary that Shastriji had been 
keeping is missing. This pre- 
supposes that he did keep a 
diary. Where is the evidence 
that Shastriji has kept one? Let 
us assume for purposes of argu- 
ment, that Shastriji did have a 
diary. If he had thonght it 
fit to record details of the second 
of the two major events of his 
career as Prime Minister, would 
he not have recorded the first? 
Where is the diary in which he 
recorded his reactions to Pakis- 
tani aggressions or his earlier 
meeting with Ayub? Surely, 


‘Shastriji would not have taken 


with him a collection of old 
diaries to Russia. If indeed 
he was in the habit of keeping 
diary, where are those earlier 
ones? 

Another serious charge is 
that the milk contained in the 
missing flask was poisoned by 
the personal cook of the then 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow, 
Sri T.N. Kaul. The Ambassador 
is said to have “planted” the 
cook at the villa wbich Shastriji 
was occupying during his stay 
in Tashkent. It is a fact known 
to all those who attended 
the conference that Ramanath, 
Shastriji’s personal servant, was 
the only person who waited on 
him. Neither Mahomet Jan, 
the Ambassador's cook nor any 
other servant had access to his 
rooms. Besides, no food rea- 
ched Shastriji without first being 
tasted by two Indian and two 


Soviet Security personnel. 

It is worth noting that it 
was at Shastriji’s instance that 
Mahomet Jan came to the villa 
at all. Shastriji wanted to enter- 
tain the numerous visitors to the 
villa and needed a good cook. 
If at all Mahomat Jan had been 
used to assassinate the former 
Prime Minister, as is alleged, 
he could have accomplished it 
earlier. Jan, who is attached 
to the Hospitality Department 
of the Ministry of External 
Affairs and has served eminent 
VIPs, had worked for Shastriji 
earlier. 

Supporters of the “murder 
theory" point out that there was 
a change in the colour of his body, 
which indicated that he was 


poisoned. It is well known in 


the medical world that any body 
turns slightly blue five or six 
hours after death. One cannot 
expect the body to retain a 
healthy colour for a long period. 
If the Shastri family did notice a 
change in colour, it is not sur- 
prising, for they were viewing a 
body which had been preserved 
in ice and even embalmed. 
Besides, ten hours had elapsed 
since his death. The incisions 
made in the lower abdomen were 
for injecting the chemicals re- 
quired for embalming. 

It is not the change in colour 
of a loved one's body after death, 
but the change in the colour of 
their politics that has led the 
Shastri family to attach undue 
significance to it? Dr Zakir 
Husain’s body too underwent 
change of colour. 

It has been alleged that 
Shastriji was deliberatcly put in 
a villa so that the “assassination 
plan” could be effectively execu- 
ted. For one thing, Premier 
Kosygin and President Ayub 
Khan were also housed in villas. 
Some annexes in a hotel as well 
as a villa were placed at Shastriji’s 
disposal. The final choice was 
left to him. On arrival at 
Tashkent, he inspected both 
places and decided on the villa 
because there were no steps to 
climb. Besides, in the hotel, 
his personal staff would have been 
onthe ground floor. There were 
also facilities for private talks 
with Mr Kosygin and President 
Ayub Khan in the villa. 
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' Many damaging statements, 
some of them motivated by profe- 
ssional jealousy, have been made 
about Shastriji’s personal physi- 
cian, Dr. R.N. Chug, who accom- 
‘panied him. It has been stated 
that he was absent at the time 
of the stroke. It is common 
knowledge that Dr. Chugh was 
in his own room and rushed to 
Shastriji’s room as soon as he 
was informed. The former 
Prime Minister came into -the 
adjoining room, where there 
were some of his personal staff, 
and complained of severe pain 
in the chest. 

Dr. Chugh admini:tered an 
injection and  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation in a futile attempt 
to revive the failing heart. To 
say that Dr. Chugh was “careless” 
is most unjust. Shastriji had 
had two severe attacks earlier. 
Nothing more could have been 
done to save.his life. With four 
experts in attendance on Dr. 
Zakir Hussain, did he not collapse 
in the bathroom and die? 

Dr. Chugh was not always 
put up near Shastriji. For exam- 
ple, in Cairo, during the Non- 
aligned conference, Dr. Chugh 
was put up in a hotel which was 
20 miles away by car from Shas- 
triji’s hotel. 

Making a statement in Parlia- 
ment in 1966, the then External 
Affairs Minister, Sardar Swaran 
Singh had announced that all 
those in need of further clarifica- 
tion could approach him and he 
would arrange for a meeting with 
Dr. Chugh, if necessary. Nobody 
has come forward to meet Dr. 
Chugh. Professional rivalry against 
Dr. Chugh is also there behind 
the consistent attacks on him. 


There is no doubt that the 
conference, at Tashkent had 
caused much strain for Shastriji, 


all the more so because he was a ` 


heart patient. When he came 
out to the ante-room to meet 
the Indian Press after signing the 
Declaration he was anxious to 


know their reactions to the step. 


be had taken. He urged the 
pressmen that whatever their 
comments, the first "story" 
should be presented. in a favoura- 
ble perspective. After attending 
a dinner, he returned to the villa 
where he took his usual meal. 
(He never ate anything at any 
dinner) It was after the meal 
that he contacted his family at 
Delhi by phone, in order to ascer- 
tain their reactions. Obviously, 
it was not favourable as eviden- 
ced from the reported. observa- 
tion by him to one of his personal 
staff, that if his own family was 
not happy about it, what would 
be the reaction of tbe nation ! 


: [t is only natural to conclude 


that this factor might have added 
to his strain. 


Yet another complaint made. 


by members of the Shastri family 
and certain others is that there 
was a no buzzer at his bedside. 
This is true, but there were three 
telephones conveniently placed 
by his side. One of these was 
an "activised" one. If the recei- 
ver was lifted, a bell rang simul- 
taneously in the rooms of the 
doctor as well as of the Private 
Secretary. For reasons best 
known to him Shastriji chose 
not to use the telephones and 
preferred to walk to the door to 
call for help. It is clear that it 
was the emotional strain of the 
day and the added strain of wal. 


er 
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king to the door that ultimately 
brought about the tragedy. 
In the circumsfances, it is 
clear that Shastriji did die a 
natural death. The “murder 
theory” has been propounded 
obviously to embarrass Smt 
Indira Gandhi. Her adversaries. 
seem to think that any 
stick is good enough to beat 
Smt. Gandhi and, her Govern- 
ment with. In this context,. it 
may be recalled that reports which 
appeared in some papers some 
months ago that Smt Lalita 
Shastri might be put up against 
Smt. Gandhi in the next General 
Election assumes significance. 
All these considerations make 


it clear that there is no case for 


an inquiry. In any case, no 
inquiry is possible without 
Soviet co-operation. Why should 


the Russians co-operate in this 


bid by certain Rightist elements 
in the country to exploit 
Shastriji’s death to further their 
own political ends? 

The Indian and the Soviet 
versions of the certificate differ 
according to the critics. This is 
simply not true, as is borne out 
by an examination of the original 
certificate in Russian. Soviet 
medical experts had signed the 
death certificate. If there was 
any doubt on their side, neither 
they no Dr. Chugh would have 
put their signatures to it. , With 
the signing of the certificate their 
work is over. 

Judging by the extraordinary 
norms of political conduct ot 
the Rightists in the country, the 
controversy will go on, as the 
objective of those who have raised 
it is not to bring out the facts, 
but to malign Smt Indira Gandhi 
and her Goverment and to cast 
reflections on Indian and Soviet 
security arrangements. It is 
also their aim to estrange the 
relationship between India and 
the Soviet Union, as many 
more instances can be cited from 
the record of recent month. 
What these traducers seem to 
forget is that the level of political 
conscionesss in the common 
people of this country has gone 
up considerably higher than the 
Right forces are aware of. No 
amount of smear compaign can, 
by itself, turn the tide in favour 
of the Right. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
ge something even more than 
it is a philosophy of life and as 


an economic doctrine; it 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 


poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism: 





go E Vectra. Nhan 


Donate generously 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
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Representative 
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This week, on November 14, the nation remembers 
with gratitude the heritage of Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the occasion of his birth anniversary 
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AWAHARLAL Nehru. wrote in The Discovery of 

India: “The awakening in India was two-fold: 

she looked to the West and, at the same time, she 
looked at herself and her own past.” 

This awakening was the Renaissance. Its highest 

. products were modern nationalism and the national 

liberation movement. This was quite natural. 'A 

colony, as Shaw said, is like'a patient of cancer; it 

can think of nothing else but its liberation. With 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy as its fountain-head, the 


Renaissance threw up its representatives at different . 


times. 
Of all the representatives of the Renaissance, 
Nehru was the most representative. He epitomized 
almost all its traits. There was in him its anti-medie- 
valism, anti-autboritarianism, ardent patriotism, sober 

. nationalism, intense humanism and supreme nrge 
. for the release of the individual's creativity. His 
insistence on the world-and-life affirmation and the 
. here-and-now outlook and his liking for the exuber- 
ance of life and nature were typically Renaissance 
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habits. His progressive  internationalism, Asian 
consciousness, sincere sympathy for and active alli- 
ance with world's freedom fighters, and an open con- 
demnation of and opposition to reaction represented 
one of its important facets. 

Another one was symbolized by a legitimate pride 
in the nation's past, a persistent quest for the modern 
urges in the nation's past, and love for the animate 
and inanimate of the motherland. Also, he possessed ` 
its rationalism, mania for debate, impressionable 
mind, yearning for assimilation and intellectual humi- 
lity. 

His emphasis on the purity of means, willingness 
for honourable compromise even with the oppressor, 
readiness to scrifice for a noble cause and unmitigated 
spirit for the service of the poor were in tune with the 
tradition of the Indian awakening. His dynamism, 
versatility, and consuming passion for progress and 
modernity were virtues of a Renaissance man. 

The Indian Renaissance was a complex pheno- 
menon. Bengal was its Italy and Calcutta its Flor- 
ence. It needed no Machiavelli to plead for the 
unification and unity of the country. The British 
conquest had done the job. And with the British 
sense of humour a Viceroy and a retired civil servant 
had provided a national platform, too. The expan- 
sion of the awakening to different parts of the coun- 
try. had been uneven. It had roughly synchronized 
with the extension of the impact of the West. It 
had been consistently anti-authoritarian. 

Beginning with anti-medievalism in the socio- 
religious sphere, it soon had on its agenda opposi- 
tion to foreign rule and then much later to foreign 
and indigenous vested interests as well. It affirmed 
the values, ideals and institutions of the modern 
civilization. In short, it aimed af progress from 
medievalism to modernity. The promise has yet 


‘to be fulfilled; the stream flows on. This is what 


we mean when we say that India is a bundle of cen- 
turies, that Indian society is advancing from tradition 
to modernity and that India is a developing country. 

The harbinger and leader of the Renaissance and 
the liberation movement was the new urban middle 
class; The nature of the Indian middle class, it 
must be mentioned, determined the course and chara- 
cter of the Renaissance and the liberation movement. 
The career of the middle class and the course of the 
Renaissance and nationalism were strewn with crises. 
The crises centred round the question of the relation 
of this class with the nation, that is, with the impo- 
verished millions that constituted it. On the nature 
of this relationship was based, in the final analysis, 
the methodology and objective of the national move- 
ment at a particular stage of its development. The 
middle class patriot was the hero of the nation; at 
least, he considered himself to be so. He lived in 
a world of romance, magic or cult. He invented 
them for himself. His “derelict? character was 
Jargely responsible for this situation. In an hour of 
crisis, the man who found a way out was hailed as 
a hero. He represented the Renaissance at that 
particular stage. Nehru was such a man in the 
thirties of the century. 

In the seventies of the last century Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjee had emerged. as the leader of the new 
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urban middle class intelligentsia. At that nascent 
Stage of political consciousness he urged them: to 
agitate for represeatative institutions and facilities to 
enter the highest echelon of the civil service. The 
stalwarts of the school of liberal nationalists regarded 
the middle class as the interpreter of the wishes of 
the entire nation. The elite were to be parliamentary 
heroes. 

The youth of the last decade of the last century 
faced a general crisis, sepeciallyp in Bengal Swami 
Ramakrishna Paramhamsa's simpe teachings, ably 
broadcast by Swami Vivekananda, came as a great 
relief to- the Bengali elite. Following the social 
essence of the Master's precepts he popularized the 
cult of social service. Many educated young men 
were drawn towards the new romance. It was so 
appealing that almost all leaders of public opinion 
commended it. Gopal Krishna Gokhale started the 
Servants of India Society in 1905. 

The romance of social service was hardly an 
adequate answer to the mounting frustration. In 
the meantime came the Partition of Bengal, which 
slighted and infuriated the most advanced elite of the 
land. Also, it accelerated: the split in the nationalist 
camp. Besides practising Passive Resistance, the 
angry youth took to: the cult of the bomb. The 
romance of terrorism attracted many young men and 
women. The elite were to perform heroic deeds 
which would sometimes lead to martyrdom. They 
were to be the trumpeters of the Indian struggle for 
independence. This magic would, it was sincerely 
believed, arouse the masses from their long slumber. 
Tilak was the trumpeter-in-chief. 

All these schools could. not contain the discontent, 


. anger and frustration that seized the nation and its 


elite during 1918-20. Herein came the Gandhian 
cult of Satyagraha as an agent of release. Imbued 
with the spirit of Aparigraha (renunciation), fearless- 
ness, self-confidence and moral courage, the Satya- 
grahi hero was a unique phenomenon. He had to 
act as an interpreter, a servant and a trumpeter. 
Yet he was more distinguished than his predecessors. 
He was to be the representative of the nation and its 
teeming millions; he had to identify himself with the 
people. For this purpose he had to live an unso- 
phisticated life like that of a poor peasant. The urban 
patriotic elite experienced the new: romance of 
devoted and selfless service and of coming in touch 


with the life and problems of the rural poor. The ` 


magic of Satyagraha made tlie patriot feel that his 
journey to the gaol was a pilg-image. It dispelled 
the moral fear which constituted the main strength 
of the alien rule. 

The tremendous onward push that the. Renais- 


sance got under the Gandhian leadership was un- | 


doubted. And yet the tactics and strategy of Satya- 
graha did not satisfy many patriotic sections. This 
led to the brith of the Swaraj Party (1922-23) and the 
revival of its technique (1933-34), the rise of peasants' 
and youth organisations mostly independent of the 
Congress, the growth of militancy in the working 
class movement, and the recrudescence of terrorism. 
Various factors, including the disorderly retreat dur- 
ing the Second Civil Disobedience Movement (1932- 
33), helped the reaction, secular as well as religious, 
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raise its head. Thus in the mid-thirties the Renais- 
sance faced a serious crisis—more serious than any 
other in the past for it was a crisis of confidence. 
For half a century, the smug and over-confident 
middle class elite had. heroically struggled to secure 
independence for the nation. So confident were 
they of their strength that they carried on the struggle 
almost single-handed. Now they were at their 
tethers end. Pessimism, the worst curse to fall on a 
struggling nation or class, reigned supreme. in the 
nationalist camp. The magnitude of pessimism was 
matched by the magnitude of hope with which the 
nationalist elite had hailed the dawn of Gandhism 
one and a half decades earlier. 

Nehru gave to the Renaissance a new life, a.new 
outlook, a new turn and an onward push. Marxism 
taught him to view nationalism in the larger per- 
spective of world events. He felt and underlined the 
urgency of equipping mationalism with a rational 
and positive norm. Initially, the tradition of a norm- 
less movement gave the new idea the look of a 
harmless idiosyncracy. In the realities of the thir- 
ties, however, its rationale was appreciated and its 
value acknowledged. The new generation agitated 
for its quick incorporation in the national move- 
ment. It was as novel and revolutionary as Satya- 
graha in 1918-20. It was through Nehru that the 
national debate, which had so far been limited mainly 
to the ways and means of achieving the negative end 
of removing foreign rule, was now turned into a 
debate on the positive socio-economic objectives 
of independence. Even for the attainment of the 
negative end it was considered necessary to have some 
well-defined and positive objectives. 

This phenomenal change in outlook was a great 
landmark in the history of colonial nationalism. 
Now if one wanted to be a successful leader, one had 
to take this change into account. The content of 
the norm that Nehru suggested was liberal, demo- 
cratic and secular with a touch of socialism. This 
was in tune with the conditions of India and of the 
age. After the- Russian Revolution wherever the 
achievement of national independence was delayed— 
and it was delayed everywhere—the middle class 
struggle for political freedom became more and more 
socialism-oriented. For that'strengthened th: struggle 
by drawing in the broad masses. Its importance was 
all the more evident in the context of growing com- 
munalism and mass movements of the thirties. Thus 
Nehru:played the pivotal role in equipping the Renais- 
sance with a rational norm. 

Ordinarily, the middle class is not enamoured of 
socialism and social revolution. A strong middle 
class is a bulwark against them. A frustrated middle. 
class may become the backbone of reaction and 
fascism. The colonial middle class of the post-Versail- 
les period, on the other hand, became the herald of 
Socialism and social revolution in colonies. The 
school of partiotism, thé logic of nationalism and the 
lesson of Soviet Asia drove this class to this position. 

The new role was assumed only with some reluc- 
tance. In fact, Indian nationalism and its middle 
class leadership advanced towards socialism as 
“painfully” as did Nehru. And even today the ad- 
vance is not.complete. Socialism implies trust in the 
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power and sagacity of the masses. The middle class 
ordinarily does not have this trust, more so when it 
is “derelict.” .For a long time the Indian middle 
class had avoided mobilizing masses in its struggle 
for national liberation. It had invented and adopted 
all sorts of cults and roles. In the mid-thirties it was 
frantically searching for a new cult, a new role. 

Nehru exhorted the young elite to-go to the masses, 
. organize them, agitate for the redress of their day-to- 
day grievances, educate, them politically, lead their 
organized movements and bring them to the fold of 
the national liberation movement. He told the elite 
and the masses, sometimes in lyrical language, about 
the heroes in the Soviets, China and Spain. The 
ordinary man got confidence and the elite began to 
trust the political power of the masses. Now the 
elite realized that the organized might of the peasants, 
workers and lower middle classes was a much greater 
PHRASE force than the middle class nation- 
alism. 

Under Nehrn’s'. leadership and inspiration the 
form, content and scope of the Renaissance humanisn 
' underwent a radical change. Liberal education, 
western libertarian literature and the works of the 
nationalist litterateurs taught the patriotic elite 
humanistic values. The Renaissance luminaries in- 
jected in them love for these values and transformed 
them into active humanists. The early luminaries 
had concentrated on liberating the individual from 
archaic socio-religious moorings. Following Viveka- 
nanda, social service and education of the poor be- 
came an important addition. The Gandhian acti- 
vist was to serve the underdog by living with and 
like him, by suffering his lot. 

Nehru went a big step forward. The elite were 
now to organize and lead the vast humanity on the 
path of liberation. This gave liberal humanism a 
touch of Marxian humanism; sometimes the touch 
. was electrifying. To the urban patriot contact with 
the life of the poverty-stricken masses was as illumi- 
nating as Nehru's three-day visit to Partapgarh 
villages in the summer of 1920. The new humanism 
aspired to release the creativity of this humanity 
on the pattern of the Soviet man of whom Nehru 
spoke with admiration. Now the appreciation of 
the humanistic values, hitherto limited to the edu- 
cated middle class, extended to the broad masses. 
It was a new dawn when the poor were roused from 
their long slumber and made activists of the national 
liberation movement. Now to them national inde- 
pendence meant their own liberation from all sorts 
of oppressions. Gandhi had taken nationalism 
i the poor; Nehru brought the poor to nationa- 
ism. 

The Renaissance youth of the late thirties was a 
new type of hero. Under the influence of Nehruism 
he became a leader of the masses and mass move- 
ments. In the new role he went ahead of his pre- 
decessors. He was a much better interpreter of the 
wishes of'the nation, a more effective trumpeter of 
nationalism and a more real representative of the 
people. The new romance of mass contact and mass 
movement had its own thrill and charm. He was 
also a much better debator. Hestood on firm ground 
witha clear vision of the future and the world. Nehru 
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Nehru on the 
Constitution 


A Constitution, if it is out of touch with 
the people’s life, aims and aspirations, becomes 
rather empty; if it falls behind these aims, it 
drags the people down. It should be some- 
thing ahead to keep people's eyes and minds 
up to a certain high mark... We should not, 
‘as some other great countries have, make a 
Constitution so rigid that it cannot be easily 
adapted to changing conditions. Today, espe- 
cially, when the world is in turmoil and we 
are passing through a very swift period of transi- 
tion, what we do today may not be wholly 
applicable tomorrow. Therefore, while we 
make a Constitution which is sound and as 
basic as we can make it, it should also be flexible 
and for a period we should be in a position 
to change it with relative facility. 


—From speech in the Constituent Assembly, 
New Delhi, November 8, 1948 





had commended study of Marxist literature to the 
middle class youth, some of whom had already taken 
itup. Asin his own case the magic of Marxist inter- 
pretation of history, society, the contemporary world 
and the Indian situation “lightened up many a dark 
corner" of the otherwise "befogged" mind of the 
elite. 

The age of sentimental humanism and radicalism 
gave way to that of rationalistic humanism and 
radicalism. It was mainly through Nehru, as E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad acknowledges, that “the impact 
of socialism was felt inside the Congress" (E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad: Economics and Politics of India's 
Socialist Pattern, Delhi, 1960, p 53). His role was 
peculiar in t^e growth of new ideas and trends. He 
neither organized nor led a workers’ or a students’ 
strike or a Peasant March; nor did he join a socialist 
party, group or movement. He made others do the 
job But he was one of tbe very few leaders of his 
generation and the only one of the topmost echelon 
who made socialism. respectable, understandable and 
unscaring. Nehru was the sober child of the Renai- 
ssance. His main role in this connection was to steer 
a middle path, to isolate the lunatic fringes, to push 
the awakening onwards on rational and humanistic 
lines, to establish close ties between it and the world 
awakening. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru had said ... 


N 
On National Heritage 


Nothing is more advantageous: and more 
creditable than a rich heritage; but nothing 
is more dangerous for a nation than to sit back 
and live on that heritage. A nation cannot 
progress if it merely imitates its ancestors; 
what builds a nation is creative, inventive and 
vital activity. 


—From address at the University of Saugar, 
October 30, 1952 


On Non-alignment 


The preservation of peace forms the central 
aim of India's policy. It is in the pursuit of 
this policy that we have chosen the path of non- 


alignment in any military pact or like pact 


or alliance. Non-alignment does not mean 
passivity of mind or action, lack of faith or 
conviction. It does not mean submission to 
what we consider evil. It is a positive and dyna- 
mic approach to such problems as confront us. 
We believe that each country has the right not 


‘only to freedom but also to decide its own policy 


and’ way of life. Only thus can true freedom 


flourish.and a people grow according to their 


own genius. We believe therefore in non- 
aggression and non-interference by one country 
in the affair of another and the growth of to- 
lerance between them and the capacity for 
peaceful co-existence. We think that by the 
free exchange of ideas and trade and other 
contacts between nations, ach will learn from 
the other and trust will prevail. We, there- 
fore, endeavour to maintain friendly relations 
with all the countries even though we may dis- 
agree with them in their policies or structure of 


government. We think that by this approach 
we can serve not only our country but also the 
larger cause of peace and good fellowship in 
the world 


-imoleyision and Radio Address, Washington, 
‘ USA, December 18, 1956 


H e 
On Property 


It is a monstrous thing that property should 
be made a god, above human beings. .To 


‘say that whatever a man may do—he may 


even commit murder—is nothing, but property 
is a god and must be worshipped. is a view cf. 
property which government is not prepared to 
accept at all. 


—From speech in Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 
April 11, 1955 


On Classless Society 


Our final aim can only be a classless society 
with equal economic justice and opportunity 
for all, a society organised on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material 
and cultural levels, to a cultivation of spiritual 
values, of cooperation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and 
love—ultimately a world order. Everything 
that comes in the way will have to be removed, 
gently if possible, forcibly if neccessary. And 
there scems to be little doubt that coercion will 
often be necessary. 


—4Autobiography, pp 551-2 
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Mahatma 
Gandhi 

and E 
Russian 
Revolution—II 
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E. N. KOMAROV 


AS is known, V.I. Lenin included “non-resistance 

to evil” among such ideas of Tolstoy as were 
characteristic of “the ideology of the Eastern Regime, 
the Asiatic regime"?? and reflected, in addition the : 
“flabbiness of the patriarchal countryside", the 
consequences of the peasantry having been humiliated 
and down trodden for ages. This-gives an insight into 
the primary source of Gandhi’s “non-violence doc- 
trine" as well, which is the patriarchal mode of life of 
the Indian countryside giving way under the pressure 
of capitalism. But this is by far not all. 

Gandhi evolved his “non-violence doctrine” 
when still in South Africa as a moral and philoso- 
phical substantiation of the methods of mass action 
he used in protest against racial oppression to which 
Indians were subjected there. They made up a 
small minority of the population isolated by racial 
barriers and did not have, as a rule, either military 


2V, I. Lenin, “Leo Tolstoy and His Epoch,” op cit, p 49. 


*vV, I. Lenin, “Leo Tolstoy as the Mirror of the Russian 
Revolution,” op cit, p 102. ` 
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traditions! or, still less, any military training. The 
overwhelming majority of them were people just 
‘beginning to get free from their age-old humility 
and oppression. Under such conditions the organi- 
zation of their armed. action was impracticable, and 
if such an action did take place, it would have inevi- 
tably been defeated by the racialists. One of the 
British bureaucrats in South Africa told Gandhi: 
“I often wish you took to violence like the English 
strikers, and then we would at once know how to 
dispose of you.” Gandhi said that “similar senti- 
ments” were expressed also by General Smuts, head 
of the regime and a well-known racialist. 
Historical conditions were to a certain extent 
similar in India itself at the time Gandhi appeared 
in its political arena.3? The unarmed?! people here 
divided into numerous castes, religious communities 
and national-language groups, whose national and 
democratic consciousness was only beginning to 
awaken, were opposed by the centralized and sophisti- 
cated political power and military might of the stron- 
gest imperialist state of that time. Capitalism still 
dominated in the world divided by the imperialist 
powers. The first state of the working people created 
in 1917 by the Great October Socialist Revolution in 
Russia could for a certain period of time give only 
moral and political support to the national liberation 
movement in'a number of such countries as India. 
All these circumstances taken together meant at that 
time for the Indian National liberation movement an 
unfavourable correlation of forces between it and 
imperialism, which considerably reduced the possi- 
bilities of waging an armed popular struggle against 
British rule. Despite the selflessness of the members 
of underground national revolutionary organisations, 
which came into being back in the 1900s (earlier than 
Gandhi appeared in India) and were re-established 
after failures up to the 1930s, they were unable to 
organize any important armed actions. As unsuccess- 
ful were their attempts to stir up a rebellion of Indian 
soldiers in the colonial army. Still before the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, after the popular 
uprising of 1857-1858, whose main shock force were 


_ the Indian soldiers (sepoys of that army), the British 


authorities took all sorts of measures as regards the 
recruitment and organization of their troops in 
India to prevent a repetition of these events. Since 
then rebellions in the so-called Anglo Indian army 
were quite rare, purely local and were quickly sup- 
pressed. Only in 1946, when the anti-imperialist 
movement reached its peak, national liberation 
sentiments began rising in the army as well. Strikes 
were declared by the seamen in the Royal Indian 
Navy, disturbances broke out in some Army and 
Air Force units as well as among the policemen. 
Along with the powerful wave of political actions, 


*'Gandhi himself mentioned this circumstance. See M. K. 
Gandhi, The Collected Works, op cit, Vol Il, p 129. 

*'Mention should be made here of the business-like aims he 
initially had when he arrived in India from South Africa in 
1914, namely, “to acquaint India with the method I had tried 
in South Africa, and I desired to test in India the extent to 
which its application might be possible.” (M. K. Gandhi An 
Autobiography, Ahmedabad, 1958, p 291) 

Indians (with some exceptions) were forbidden to carry 
arms by the British authorities back in the ninteenth century. 
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this was one of the important factors which made 
British imperialism agree to grant independence to 
its former colony. Such situation, however, in the 
Anglo-Indian Army arose a little less than a hundred 
years after the 1857-1858 rebellion. No such thing 
happened in India during Gandhi’s almost 50-year- 
tong acres first in South Africa and then in India 
itself. ` s 
Back in the 1900s, in his polemics with champions 
of armed struggle, members of the first “secret 
societies”, Gandhi, along with his moralistic, Tolstoy- 
style arguments, pointed also to the Indians having 
no weapons. Since the attention of the Indian pat- 
. riots of that time was attracted, in part, by the his- 
toric example of the war for independence and unifi- 
cation of Italy, Gandhi wrote in Hind Swaraj: “India 
can fight like Italy only when she has arms. You 
have not considered that problem at all. The English 
are splendidly armed; that does not frighten me, 
but it is clear that, to fit ourselves against them in 
arms thousands of Indians must be armed. If such 
a thing is possible, how many years will it take?" 
Thus, the Gandhi non-violence idea grew out of 
' certain objective historical conditions of the national 
liberation struggle in India. But the socio-political 
situation that historically developed in India not only 
determined tbe prevalence of non-armed mass actions, 
it produced the special ideological form, the religious- 
moralistic interpretation Gandhi gave to the national- 
liberation, democratic and humanitarian strivings 
which impelled the people to struggle and which Gan- 
dhi spread also to his application of certain methods 
of liberation struggle. The latter circumstance con- 
stituted a very characteristic feature of Gandhi's 
idea of non-violence as one of the main elements 
of ideology of the National Congress. It sometimes 
misled those who judged the methods of mass actions 
used by Gandhi by his own interpretation and political 
use of them. As a result of this confusion, these 
methods were wrongly described as “bourgeois” 
and allegedly alien altogether to the militant vanguard 
of the liberation movement, whereas mass action 
methods, with or without the use of arms, are but 
a form of struggle and as such could be used by 
different classes and parties for different purposes. 

As for Gandhi's ideological positions and especia- 
lly his political activities as the national leader, they 
could not, as a rule, conflict with the basic interests 
of the class which played the leading role in the socio- 
political life of India with its widespread national 
movement, the class of the national bourgeoisie. 
This is why, along with the historical social condi- 
tions of the national liberation struggle in India and. 
the humanitarian strivings born of the national and 
democratic upheaval and based on the principal 
moral standards worked out by the masses, the Gan- 
dhian doctrine of non-violence reflected also the 
bourgeois nationalistic attitude to mass liberation 
struggle. In this respect it seems to us to be an 
expression of bourgeois nationalism of an oppressed 
nation in India's conditions. 

The most important and obvious manifestátion 
of Gandhi's nationalistic approach in connection 
with his non-violence doctrine is Gandhi's demand 
of observing non-violencé only and exceptionally 
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in actions against the existing Government, against 
those or other political and social standards it sup- 
ported. He accepted violence from the state power, 
irrespective of its origin, as someting unquestionable 
and necessary in the interests of “social order" both 
in the past and at present and even in the foreseeable 
future (although his views in regard to the latter 
changed). Developing the idea of necessity of pre- 
cisely non-violent methods of resistance to the exis- 
ting authorities, and at the same time saying that 
it was natural and right on its part to use violence, 
Gandhi wrote in Hind Swaraj: *Kings* will always 
use their kingly weapon. To use force is bred.in them. 
They want to command, but those who have to obey 
commands do not want guns; and these are in a 
majority throughout the world. 

« Where they learn soul-force, the commands of 
the rulers do not go beyond the point of their swords, 
for the true men disregard unjust commands...We 
cease to cooperate with our rulers when they displease 
us,’’35 

The definite tendency of the Gandhian non-violence 
doctrine was especially manifest in Gandhi’s attitude 


* towards the army and the machinery of power. 


Gandhi saw in the so-called Anglo-Indian Army 
one of the main "pillars" of colonial power. He 
said that that army was used "for keeping India 
under subjection and for depriving other nations of 
their liberty", having in view the use of India by 
British imperialism also as a military base. Gandhi 
exposed colonial bureaucracy in India, saying that it 
“has emasculated and.is intent upon further emascu- 
lating a whole nation".35 

Nevertheless, despite his accusatory statements, 
Gandhi, as a rule, did not want the Indian personnel 
of the army and the state apparatus—soldiers and 
officials—to be involved in any actions, even non- 
violent, that would mean their disobeying their 


‘superiors, which he called “criminal”. - 


As was already mentioned, L.N. Tolstoy in his 
“Letter to a Hindu” called upon the Indians not to 
take part in the use-of force by the administration, 
the law courts, the tax collection and, what was most 
important, of the army, that is, first of all to reject 
service in the Anglo-Indian army recruited of mercen- 
aries as well as service in other punitive and especially 
administrative institutions of the colonial Govern- 
ment. Whereas Gandhi’s *non-cooperation" had in 
view, as is clear from his book Hind Swaraj, and 
the National Congress resolution adopted at his | 
initiative in 1920, only the following actions: boycott 
of the coürts of law but only by lawyers and litigants 
and not by Indian judges and others, boycott of elec- 
tions to the “legislative councils" set up by the British 
administration, rejection of honorary titles and offices. 
as well as posts in the local self-government bodies 
filled by appointment and not by ‘election and, of 
course, boycott of foreign goods. It was: already 


mentioned. that in individual, special cases, Gandhi 


*ift clearly follows from the context that im this book, 
written in a simple and vivid language, Gandhi meant by 
“King” not a monarch but the ruler and the government in 
general. In the same paragraph of the quoted English trans- 
lation the word “ruler” is also used. 

35M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj, op cit, p 83. 

88 Young India, March 9, 1922. : 
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proposed also refusal to pay taxes. As for the army 
and the organs of state administration, Gandhi 
explained in the following way and, to do him 
justice, quite definitely his attitude: "I cannot ask 
officials and soldiers to disobey; for when I am in 
power, I shall in all likelihood make use of those 
same officials and those same soldiers"? Finally, 
Gandhi, as is known, allowed the participation of 
Indians in Britain's wars when he believed that they 
could in one way or other further the Indians' national 
interests, and during the First World War even recruit- 
ed. soldiers to take part in military operations. 

All this clearly reveals an important difference 
between Gandhi as a political leader acting, in fact, 
from the positions of bourgeois nationalism of an 
oppressed nation, and Tolstoy as a thinker expressing 
the still spontaneous protest of the peasantry against 
social oppression and: exploitation. The peasants’ 
protest was in a way reflected also in Gandhi's views, 
but only as an element, although an important one, 
of national protest against colonial oppression. 

Gandhi's activities reveàled certain traditions of 
political leadership of the national movement which 
developed in India back in the nineteenth century. 
At the same time, these traditions in the twentieth 
century were specially interpreted and modified pre- 
cisely by Gandhi, who headed the organised mass 
anti-imperialist struggle which did not previously 
exist in India. The Indian liberals in the nineteenth 
century feared the people's mass struggle—“un- 
constitutional" actions against the British adminis- 
tration—mainly because they were yet unable to 
assert among the people, living, in fact, in medieval 
conditions, their own national bourgeois influence, 
and could not hope for the establishment of a national 
political system which could support the bourgeois 
law and order developing in India. Moreover, on the’ 
eve of the First World War when Gandhi was still in 
South Africa, some leaders in India were, so to say, 
piling up on these liberal fears something new— 
their apprehension of the possible penes uation among 
the Indian peopl. of “Western scualism”. Suce 
the latter consciously rejected their bourgeois ideals, 
they expected from its penetration in India greater 
evils than from the medieval type popular rebellions, 
such as the 1857-1859 rebellion.38 

In Gandhi’s time, the material and organisational 
possibilities and the, mass influence of the growing 
national bourgeoisie made such progress that, in 
contrast to its predecessors of the nineteenth century, 
it could already hope for the establishment of its 
own government and began making efforts for the 
country's national independence. But it inherited 
from its predecessors and retained some uncertainty 
of the strength of its influence among the people, 
the more so that the life of the masses of people 
did not change much. Meanwhile, the crisis of capi- 


87R. Palme, Dutt India Today and Tomorrow, Delhi, 
1965, p 165. : : 

39Thus Bepin Chandra Pal wrote in 1913: “Any alliance 
between the hunger-driven socialism of Europe which is the 
inevitable fruit of this capitalism, and the hereditary fatalism 
of India would generate the forces of destruction which no 
political power or combination of political powers could hope 
to cope with.’ (B. C. Pal, Nationality and Empire, Calcutta 
and Simla, 1916, p 252) ; 
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talism was developing in the world and the world 
struggle for socialism began. That considerably 
increased the leading national bourgeois circles’ 
fears of the actions of the masses in the course of the 
struggle carried on by revolutionary methods. Hence 
these circles’ desire to achieve independence and bour- 
geois transformation of society exclusively in the 
reformist way. The liberals of the nineteenth century 
not only feared mass actions but also felt embarras- 
sed by the growing ferment among the people. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji exclaimed in the 1880s: “God knows how 
it will all end",? and Bepin Chandra Pal in 1913 felt 
an almost mystical horror of the possible penetra- 
tion of the “socialism of Europe” among the masses. 
Meanwhile Gandhi, who also saw the revolutionary 
struggle of the masses as anarchy, had already quite 
a definite aim before him—to direct the rising mass 
movement along the reformist way: “The awakening 
of the masses, hitherto drugged into sleep by ignorance 
and despotism, can easily prove their own undoing 
together with a wreckage of the social structure.” 

* He wrote in 1931: “The attempt of the Congress is 
to reform the social structure, remove abuses and at 
the same time the masses to occupy the position of 
which they have been long deprived." ^" And further: 
*And when the peasant is fully awakened to a sense 
of his plight and knows that it is not kismat that has 
brought him to the helpless state but the existing 
rule, unaided, he will in his impatience abolish all 
distinctions between constitutional and unconsti- 
tutional, even violent and non-violent means. The 
Congress expects to guide the peasant in the right 
direction. : 

Gandhi concretised and began carrying into 
effect the idea of mass actions, which was nurtured 
by progressive participants in the national move- 
ment—the *extremists"—at the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
But unlike the latter, he clearly defined the nature 
of these actions and their limits as “non-violent” 
actions. Proceeding from the principles of “‘consti- 
tutional methods" of political activities, which consti- 
tuted the credo of the national-liberal leaders of the 
nineteenth century, Gandhi at the same time modified 
this principle to suit the mass actions of protest, the 
actions which were alien to the liberals. In other 
words, Gandhi changed the principle of "'constitu- 
tional methods" into his principle of “non-violent 
actions." 

Generally speaking, Gandhi's strategy in the mass 
movement was to exert gradually growing pressure 
on the colonial administration so that, wresting one 
concession after another, poing from one compromise 
to another, to compel in the final count British 
imperialism to give up its domination in India. That 
strategy was to ensure the achievement of national 
independence and to channel the country's further 
social development along the reformist way which, 
in the existing historical conditions, objectively (that 
is, irrespective of the desires and hopes of Gandhi 
himself)"meant bourgeois development. 


3Dadabhai Naoroji, Essays, Speeches, Addresses and 
Writings, Bombay, 1887, p 35. 

* Young India, May .4, 1931. 

“Ibid, January 30, 1930. 
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Taking into consideration all these circumstances, 
it is easy to see why Gandhi's attitude to the victory 
of the Great October 1917 Socialist Revolution was 
much more complicated than his attitude to the first 
Russian revolution of 1905, which Gandhi regarded 
only as common political struggle of “both the rich 
and the poor" against fsarist autocracy. At first 
especially Gandhi was far behind such Indian national 
leaders as B.G. Tilak, Rabindranath Tagore, Lajpat 
Rai and even B.C. Pal, who, like a number of other 
members of the national liberation movement, wel- 
comed the victory of the Great October Revolution. 
They saw in the young Republio of the Soviets the 
*morning star to usher in the sunrise of a new age", 
as Tagore wrote in 19184 and an ally in the struggle 
for India's freedom, as Tilak said in 1919.43 They 
sympathised with the ideals of the October Revolu- 
tion, although mainly from democratic, anti-imperia- 
list and not from class positions. Gandhi's attitude 
to the October Revolution was at first only negative. 
Being a convinced opponent of revolutionary violence, 
and having made its rejection one of the most im- 
portant principles of his credo, Gandhi denounced 
in 1919 “Bolshevism” as a “calamity” resulting 
from “modern materialistic civilization" and said 
that “the people of India should be reminded of the 
legacy of their civilization and culture”. He declared 


then that the “civil resistance movement he headed", 


was a most powerful antidote against Bolshevism”, 
and the suppression of that movement by the colonial 
administration would, on the contrary, result in 
the latter’s growth in India.44 Such a statement by 
Gandhi in 1919 , so different from the statements of 
the above national leaders in India, was probably 
connected with the circumstances that Gandhi at 
that time was assuming the leadership of the National 
Congress, and the liberals still had strong position 
in the latter. 

As a rule, they denounced the October Revo- 
lution, feared its influence in India and at the same 
time they were afraid of Gandhi's programme of 
mass aotions against British rule, alien to their poli- 
tical activities. In their fear of “Bolshevism” in 
India they had much in common with the British 
authorities themselves. The latter demanded of the 
Congress refraining from mass actions and coopera- 
ting with them in combatting the “Bolshevik menace". 
To Gandhi's credit be it said that he resolutely rejected 
these demands and declared that he “never believed" 
in the Bolshevik menace. "'Besides," Gandhi went on 
to say, “can any government in India fear a Russian, 
Bolshevik or any other menace?"45 

Later on, when creative work of socialist construc- 
tion started in the USSR and when democratic popu- 
lar forces grew in the Indian national movement it- 
self (which was helped by Gandhi’s anti-imperialist 
activities as well), when the sympathy for the Soviet 
Union among the participants in the liberation struggle 


12C, Sehanavis, Tagore and theWorld, Calcutta, 1961, p 41. 
1**"Source material for a History of Freedom Movement,” 
op cit, Vol II, p 315. 
ge Re K. Gandhi, The Collected Works, Vol XV, pp 168- 
' @ybid, Vol XVI, p 124. 
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in India became almost universal, Gandhi mentioned 
approvingly the “Bolsheviks’ ideal" and spoke of 
V.Í. Lenin's greatness. He wrote in 1928 that so 
far as he understood. “Bolshevism”, the latter meant 
“the application in the economic sphere of the ethical 
ideal against avarice”, but in his (Gandhi’s) opinion 
“nothing enduring can be built on violence?. “But 
be that as it may," Gandhi went on to say, “there 
is no questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has 
behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men and 
women who have given up their all for its sake; 
an ideal that is sanctified by the sacrifices of such 
master spirits as Lenin cannot go in vain. The noble 
example of their renunciation will be emblazed for 
ever and quicken and purify the ideal as the time 
passes."^47 

Eventaully, Gandhi himself saw in the Soviet 
Union the defender of the exploited and oppressed— 
the “poor”. It is said that when in the summer of 
1942, as the Soviet troops were retreating at the 
fronts of the Great Patriotic War, Gandhi was told 


* that Russia was losing the war, he said simply: “No! 


Russian cannot lose the war. If Russia loses the 
war, then who will be left to look after the interests 
of the poor of the world? Russia cannot losethe 
war’!48 In his public statements as well Gandhi paid 
tribute to the heroism of Soviet people and wished 
victory and every success to "the Russians who 
have done great things for the proletariat.':9 

In the years of the Second World War, Gandhi 
studied “Capital” by Karl Marx as well as some works 
by V.I. Lenin and other Marxist literature. He did 
not accept Marxism, again referring to his belief in 
“non-violence”, but paid tribute to “that great man's 
labours", to Karl Marx. At the same time he ad- 
mitted that he had “prejudices” against Communists 
in India, although from the mid-1930s and for a 
number of years they participated in the Congress as 
a national, anti-imperialist organisation. - But he also 
told them: “I know your worth. You have very 
able young men and women, as selfless as I would 
claim to be. You are all hard-working and possess 
great energy and you impose strict discipline on 
your workers. All this I prize and admire. I would 
not easily lose such a force because of any precon- 
ceived notions of mine,"9 Nevertheless, Gandhi 
said that unless he was convinced that he was wrong, 
he wanted the Cause of independence to be fought 
*along the lines that I have chalked out for myself 
and the whole country".? Gandhi was adamant in 
the matter of leadership of the movement, which 
found its expression, in part, in the following state- 


*6Jawaharlal Nehru wrote about it: “Some were attracted 
to communism, others not, but all were fascinated by the 
advance of the Soviet Union in education and culture and 
medical care and phvsical fitness and in the solution of the 
problem of nationalities—by the amazing and prodigious 
effort to create a new world out of the dregs of the old. If 
others could do it, why not we ?” 

S Young India, November 15, 1928. E 
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5°Correspondence between Mahatma Gandhi and P. C. 
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9! Tbid, p 20. 
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ment he made in the 1920s: “A place can be found 
in the Congress for any point of view except that’of 
violence and yntruth,’® 

Meanwhile, new “points of view" began to appear 
in the Congress by the 1930s owing to further deve- 
lopment of the national liberation movement and 
the Socialist ideas that began spreading in India as 
the result of the Great October Revolution and under 
the influence of Socialist achievements in the USSR. 
That had its effect also on Gandhi’s social views. 

Approximately until the early 1920s, India’s 
progressive national leaders could not conceive the 
advance of its economy in any other way but on the 
basis of private capitalist enterprise, hoping to avoid 
the evils of capitalism with the help of religious-mora- 
listic preaching. Some of them, Gandhi first of all, 
called for rejecting the idea of creation of a modern 
economy based on large-scale production, again 
because they actually could not imagine it other than 
capitalist, giving rise to the “evils of modern civilisa- 
tion". 

In the 1920s, new ideas of India's future develop- 
ment began to assert themselves in its progressive 
circles. An organised working-class movement came 
into being. The Communist Party, bringing the 
ideas of scientific Socialism, was established in 1925. 
A Left-wing was forming in the Congress itself, one 
of its leading representatives being Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who wrote that “‘Socialistic ideas and the influence 
of the Soviet Revolution came in later to give a power- 
ful economic turn to our throughts".4 From the 
rostrum of the Congress he called Socialism “the 
only key to the solution the world problems and of 
India’s problems".55 Upholding the idea of struggle 
for full national independence, the progressive circles 
in the National Congress demanded also carrying 
our radical democratic reforms, including an agrarian 
reforms, the development of cooperation in agricul- 

'ture and in handicrafts and industrialisation first 
of all on the basis of development of the state sector 
including the key-industries. 

At the same time the private capitalist sector was 
to be preserved and developed. These principles 
Were reflected in the Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and the National Economic Programme 
adopted by the National Congress in 1931, although 
it is asserted that many of its leading members did 
not share them, openly or secretly. 

Gandhi accepted to some degree and in his own 
way the new social ideas and strivings. In the 1920s 
and the 1930s he practically gave up his former, Tol- 
stoy style, idealisation of the patriarchal countryside 
and manual labour, and practically admitted the neces- 
sity of industrialisation, althongh he continued to 
say that the countryside and the peasants were the 
most important thing for him. Later on, in the at- 
mosphere of powerful national democratic upsurge 
of 1946-1947, which led to the achievement of indepen- 

. dence, Gandhi on the eve of his tragic death expressed 
such ideas concerning the economic organisation of 
production both in town and country which went 

5"The Hindustan Times, January 5, 1946. 

“Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India, p 320. 


"5Tawaharlal Nehru, Before and After Independence, 
Speeches, New Delhi, 1956, p 102. 
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beyond the limits of bourgeois views and class interests, 


‘although he continued demanding that social changes 
‘should be effected only and exceptionally by “non- 


violent" means, by means of compromise. 

As for the countryside, having begun in the 1920s 
from propaganda of the principles of supply and 
marketing cooperation in agriculture and in small- 
scale production in general, he made repeated state- 
ments till the end of his life supporting cooperative 
farming and social ownership of land. “I firmly 
believe, too,” he wrote in 1942, “that we shall not 
derive the full benefits of agriculture until we take 
to cooperative farming. Does it not stand to reason 
that it is far better for a hundered families in a village 
to cultivate their lands collectively and divide the in- 
come therefrom than to divide the land anyhow 
into a hundred portions?* In 1947 he expressed the 
same idea: “My notion of cooperation is thatthe 
land would be held in cooperation by the owners and 
tilled and cultivated also in cooperation. This would 
cause a saving of labour, capital, tools, etc. The 
owners would work in cooperation and own. capital, 
tools, animals, seeds, etc in cooperation. Coopera- 
tive farming of my conception would change the 
face of the land and banish poverty and idleness from 
our midst.”5? It is very significant and important 
that Gandhi saw here also the means of solving the 
acutest problem of immense comparative overpopula- 
tion in India—the elimination of the peculiar and 
agonising unemployment of millions of hungry people 
born of the country’s colonial plunder and of the 
hampering. of its industrial progress by foreign 
capital. Gandhi also spoke of state ownership of 
land, referring to the peasants, traditional point 
of view that land belongs to God: “In a non- 
violent order of the future, the land would belong to 
the state, for has it not been said: 'Sabhi Bhumi 
Gopal ki'?"55 

As for big industrial enterprises,in 1924 already 
he proudly said: "I am Socialist enough to say that 
such factories should be nationalised, or state-con- 
trolled.^5* At that time, however, it was but an 
isolated statement, and in subsequent years Gandhi 
advocated mainly his "theory of trusteeship". He 
tried to convince the “rich men" to regard themselves 
not as the owners but only as the "trustees" of their 
property. As such, they were to exercise **self- 
restriction", using for “personal needs" part of the 
income they “reasonably require" and leaving the 
rest to satisfy the needs of society. He meant exclu- 
sively voluntary conversion of the owners into "trus- 
tees", and even in 1940 Gandhi specially stressed that 
legal ownership, including the right of inheritance, 
must be vested in the "trustee", not in the state. 
But in 1946-1947 he already expressed himself pri- 
marily for state ownership of big industrial enter- 
prises and. also considerably modified his "theory of 
trusteeship^. -In 1946 he said about big enterprises: 
«without having to enumerate key industries, I 


58 Harijan, February 15, 1942. 

“Ibid, March 9, 1947. Itis clear from the text that by 
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would have state ownership where a large number 
of people have to work together. ‘The ownership 
of the product of their labour, whether skilled or 
unskilled, will vest in them through the state. But 
as I can conceive such-a state only based on non- 
violence, I would not dispossess monied men by 
force, but would invite their cooperation in the 
process of conversion to state ownership”.® 

In 1946 he introduced something new also in his 
“theory of trusteeship". . He now foresaw the re- 
gulation, by the state of the “rate of commission" 
which the “trustees” were to receive “commensurate 
with the service rendered and its value to society". 
*"Trusteeship" was to be inherited, if the heirs proved 
“their fitness for it”. ' Gandhi said that “trusteeship” 
relations could thus be established by law, whereas 
formerly he had in view only the owners’ personal 
decision to act as a trustee. But he made there and 
then a special reservation that the conversion of the 
owners into “statutory trustees" “‘... will not be im- 
posed from above. It will have to come from below", 
when “:....the atmosphere is ripe for it", and the 
people themselves, “beginning: with the local self- 
government bodies, will begin to introduce it??,62 
Gandhi apparently wanted to merge his recognition 
of the necessity of state ownership of big enterprises 
and even land, on the one hand, and the "theory of 
trusteeship”, on the other. The conversion of the 
owners into "statutory trustees" could quite well be 
interpréted as their "cooperation" in converting pri- 
vate property into state property, as Gandhi insisted. 

Gandhi was confident that the establishment of 


national parliament, of' democratic organs of rural, 


self-government (panchayats) in particular, would 


. *! Harijan, July 1, 1947. 
$2? Ibid, March 3, 1946. 
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lead to the emancipation of the working people from 
oppression and exploitation. Thus, in 1947 he wrote: 
“When Panchayat Raj is established, public opinion 
will do what violence can never do. The present 
power of the zamindars, the capitalist$ and the rajas 
can hold sway so long as the common people do not 
realise their own strength. If tbe people non-co- 
operate with the evil of zamindari or capitalism, it 
must die of inanition."93 Such were Gandhi's hopes, 
but as the leader of mass struggle against imperialist 
domination he still relied on mass organised action. , 
"If the legislature proves itself to be incapable of 
safeguarding kisans’ interests, they will, of course, 
always have the sovereign remedy of civil disobedience 
and non-cooperation... Ultimately it is not ‘paper 
legislature, nor brave words or fiery speeches. but 
the power of non-violent organisation, discipline and . 
sacrifice that constitute the real bulwark of the people 
against injustice or oppression." 9 As M.N. Roy 
says in his memoirs, V.I. Lenin in his talks with him 
said that as the inspirer and leader of a mass 
movement, Gandhi objectively played a revolutionary 
role.95 

The progressive content ot Gandhi’s views formed 
in the course of the liberation struggle waged by the 
Indian people is of lasting importance. The Soviet 
people revere the memory of Mahatma Gandhi— 
the great leader of India's struggle for its freedom and: 
better future, one of its sons belonging to the whole 
of mankind. The glorious memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi reminds us also of the deep historical roots 
of the present friendly relations between India and 
the Soviet Union. (Concluded) 


88 Harijan, July 1, 1947. 
** Bombay Chronicle, January 1, 1945. 
eM. N, Roy. Memoirs, Bombay, 1946, p 499. 
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i Lenin, 
Russian 
Revolution 
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National 
Boundaries—Il 
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H. G. PANT 


T sum left for the Soviet people, for Communists 
L and democrats all over the world, a rich and 
shining heritage to rebuild our world into a commu- 
nity of peoples, speaking: different languages, living 
in different territories yet living in harmony and peace. 
Did the inheritors prove worthy of this rich, unparall- 
- ed heritage left by a man who even to this day remains 
incomparable in his revolutionary genius and dedi- 
cation?  : 

Our world has been radically changed since 
Lenin's times, in every walk of life and in this, every- 
where Lenin's comrades and followers have been in 
the vanguard. Communists have been pace-setters 
Lenin's Soviet power has become tbe 
mightiest force in the world of which the Soviet Union 
is fhe nerve-centre today. From a backward state 
-industrially and technologically, the Soviet Union 
has today grown into the world’s greatest power next 

only to the United States of America. It is the Soviet 
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might and the unparalleled sacrifice of Communists 
that played the decisive role in freeing the world from 
the scourges of Nazi and fascist tyrannies. If we 
are living today in a better and a freer world, much 
of it we all owe to the unprecedented sacrifices that 
the Soviet people underwent during the Second World 
War. If we have a string of Socialist States and. big 
mass Communist Parties in Europe these are entirely 
due to the almost unbelievable heroism displayed. by 
the Soviet Red army and the Communist Parties 
and freedom-loving peoples of these areas. I do not 
think anybody can believe it seriously that the pre- 


sentday “Socialist” Yugoslavia or Red ‘Albania’ would 


have seen the light of day but for those super-human 
sacrifices and assertion of an iron proletarian will. 
I think the Chinese people and. the'r present leaders 
realise it, no less than we Indians and all other Afro- 
Asians, as to what we all owe to the Soviet people 
and proletarian revolutionaries of the world. 

Unfortunately some these great achievements have 
been accomplished not without distortions in theory 
and practice, at this or that point in the international 
Communist movement. Under Stalin, it appeared 
as if the Pyatakov’s draft, to which Stalin subscribed 
at whe Seventh Congress of the Party—blown to bits 
by Lenin who denounced those who sought to solye 
the national question by the method of ‘socialist 
revolution under the slogan ‘away with frontiers’ 
etc. as “annexationist, a chanvinist"—had suddenly 
been resurrected and given a fresh lease of life in the 
Soviet State behaviour under Stalin. 

Lenin was a great champion of nations right to 
self determination. He was unmistakably always 
on the side of the oppressed and small nations. But 
he was first and last, a Marxist world revolutionary 


.who believed that the worker who have nothing to 


lose but their chains and have a world to win, who 
believed. that the present division of human society 
into several small and big nation states will have to 
yield place to world structure. He could foresee that 


imperialism would leave not a clean world but a bad 


legacy of less democratic boundaries, a number of 
annexations, in different parts of the world. As he 
once said “national antipathies will not disappear - 
so quickly: the hatred and perfectly legitimate hatred 
of an oppressed nation for its oppressor will continue 
for a while, it will evaporate only after the victory 
of socialism and after the final establishment of com- : 
pletely democratic relation between nations". ` 
Lenin maintained that socialism as it triumphed 


must not only declare the complete equality of all 


nations but also the right of nations to free and com- 
plete self-determination. Only then, “by transfor- 
ming capitalism into socialism, the proletariat oreates 
the possibility for complete abolition of national 
oppression"; this possibility will become a reality 
only when there is complete democracy in all spheres, 
including the fixing of state boundaries in accordance 
with the sympathies of the population and including 
complete freedom of secession." : ae. 
This point has to be noted very carefully. The 
bedrock of Leninism is complete democracy. True 
enough Leninism does not stand for equality among 
unequals, does not stand for liberty to enslavers, does : 
not stand for fraternity among the exploiter and the 
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, occasion and in more than one sphere. 


exploited, but it céertàinly does stand for.unalloyed: 


complete equality among equals. It certainly does 
stand for complete and untrammelled freedom among 


free people and for a very genuine fraternity among 


the working peoples. The final test of Leninism is 
this complete democracy in all spheres—but only 
after socialism has triumphed. Only after socialism 
has won victory over capitalism that possibilities are 
created in such a society for democracy to achieve 
its full flowering. 

Bourgeoisie once battling against fendal order, 
led the democratic movement, unfurling the banner 
on which were inscribed the three words, "liberty, 
equality and fraternity”, but in the course of its own 
struggle whatever it had achieved by way of demo- 
cratic ideals, it trampled under its foot when once it 
got into power. A 'democratic' Britain grows into 
the most ruthless and oppressive imperialist machi- 
nery of the world. A ‘democratic’ America has grown 
from a merciless enslaver: of White, working people, 
the whole of the coloured people, to a Theodorian 
‘Big Stick’ holder of America and thence to the 
position of a most malignant ‘cancer’ of democratic 
movements all over the world, such a cancerous growth 
that it threatens the very existence of human society. 
None other than the world proletariat has today the 
capacity and strength to reverse these unfortunate 
trends. It alone can- have and should have the will 
to restore to democratic movements vigour, colour 
and the ‘elan vital’, that it has lost under a decom- 
posing world bourgeoisie order. 

A question’ may be ‘posed here: “What has hap- 
pened to democracy after the Russian proletariat 
succeeded in transforming capitalism into socialism? 
Could they exploit the possibilities thus, opened. and 
transform them into reality?” 


Complete Democracy 


So long as Lenin lived, the possibilities were creati- 
vely exploited. Complete democracy reigned in the 
party, fraternal ties were firmly maintained with the 
ally or the working class, the peasantry; correct and 
principled Boishevik norms were maintained in dealing 
with oppressed and: small nations, both with those 
which had ‘opted out of Soviet Russia as well as with 
those which had chosen to remain within it. A rock- 
like foundation was laid for complete democracy 
in all spheres including fixing of state- boundaries... 
(Internally, the highly commendable work of Turkes- 
tan Commission and National-Territorial delimi- 
tation etc). 

After Lenin’s death democratic and party norms 
so firmly maintained during Lenin’s time, were 
allowed to get loosened and specially after Stalin’s 
ascendency they were’ violated on more than one 
‘This unfor- 
tunate course of violation and distortion first made 
its appearance in the Party working and from there 
it travelled abroad till it embraced its Soviet State's 
-behaviour in international sphere. 

But such deviations and distortions in the conduct 
and behaviour of the Soviet power led by Stalin 
notwithstanding, the rock-like Leninist foundation 


could not be damaged, and during the Second World ` 
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War, as the Red Army marched from one post of 
victory to another, the Russia of the proletariat, the 
Russia of Immortal Lenin, asserted its supremacy 
easily, and marched triumphantly, laying the old 
Ehosts to rest again. War had taken its heavy toll 
but much that was precious still survived. this war 
and among this “much” was certainly the Leninist 
foundation of the Soviet Power, the imperishable 
power of our history's first victorious proletariat. 
this provides the revolutionary background 
against which the Chinese Communists sfaked their 
fortunes in a civil war against Koumintang hordes, 
that with war against Japan having ended in victory, 
was now entering its final phase. It is indisputable, 
that what immediately and ultimately guaranteed the 
victory of the Chinese Communists in the long-drawn 
out civil war, over and above their own great and. 
inspiring revolutionary *stamina' and revolutionary 
leadership, was this rise of a victorious socialist camp. 
The ChineseCommunist movement was the direct pro- 
geny as were others too, ofthe great October Revolu- 


e tion under Lenin's leadership, and ever since its for- 


tunes, no less than misfortunes, were inseparably tied 
to the march of that great Revolution. 


Chinese Communists 


As such, whatever happened to the latter affected 
the nature and course of development of the Chinese 
Communist movement, which unlike many Com- 
munist movements of Asia, remained in a live and 
direct contact of the Lenin’s party. In its initial and 
formative phase, it-was a loyal contingent of the 
Comintern, but after the great debacle of the late 
twenties when Chiang killed them in thousands, the 
Chinese Party in the thirties had its second birth under 
Mao Tse-tung’s leadership. The party that was 
being steeled in the school of Stalinism, now played 
truant at this school and moved away from it, develop- 
ing its own original moorings, its own strategy and 
tactics and its own party structure and people’s army. 

Mao, in comparison was just leading a great 
national liberation movement, an armed struggle in 
which the majority of the recruits came from the 
ranks of the petty bourgeois peasantry. He was not 
building up then any Soviet industrial power. Never 
inthe history of mankind, peasant-backed national 
movement of such magnitude was ever launched any- 
where and the most unique feature of this movement 
was that it was being led by a Party and its leadership 
which swore by the most advanced, the most 
scientific ideology of the world proletariat which 
had scored its first victory in October Revolution. 

When. at last the Chinese Communists succeeded 
in driving out Chiang and capturing state apparatus, 
they founded a People’s Democracy—a multti-class 
alliance under the leadership of the Communist Party, 
the vanguard party of the proletariat. But the Party 
itself was not like the Bolshevik Party of Russian 
proletariat in its composition, though it had suppose- 
dly the same ideology. Its composition differed from 
that of the Bolshevik Party in so far as the industrial 
proletariat was definitely out-numbered here by 
recruits from peasantry and landless rnral proletariat. 

This State, remains in its spiritual world very much 
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a peasant state though the mass of peasantry has been 
collectivized. Thus a vast human force now materia- 
lly ‘liberated’, through gigantic operations of ex- 
propriations, stands ready to’ be proletarianised in 
which they should have been helped with the genuine 
proletarian generosity by advanced brothers. But 
it is still living in the spiritual world of centuries old 
Jand-bound peasantry. 

This is best exemplified by the way the Chinese 
Communist leadership has been posing and trying 
to settle the national question within its existing 
territories as well as by the way it has been posing 
and trying to settle the question of its boundaries 
with its neighbours. 

China like the Soviet Union is inhabited by more 
than one nationality. It has one very clear dominant 
nationality—the Han here, as the Russian there. 
But in bringing them together, the Leninist principle 
embodied in the Soviet Socialist formation has not 
been pursued. Different nationalities in China do not 
join each other in any confluence like the one created 
by Lenin in the form of Soviet Socialist State of which 
Russia is just one nationality. The Soviet Consti- 
tution guarantees every nation the right to self- 
determination. One has to bring back to memory 
Lenin’s clearest pronouncement and the Seventh 
Congress resolution in this respect to show that it 
was not meant to be theoretical only. As Lenin said: 
“He who does not believe (im self-determination) 
is an annexationist, a chauvinist” or the words of the 
Seventh Congress to that effect. f 

“AJl nations composing Russia must have full 
right freely to separate and to form independent 
states. Denial of such a right and failure to take 
measures that guarantee its practical realization, 
are tantamount to supporting the policy of seizures 
and annexations," ; 


Abnormal Developments 


The abnormal developments in tbe People's 
Republic of China have appeared mainly because the 
problems of class-war have not been correctly handled 
in the Leninist way. They are the result of class 
collaborationist policies pursued by Mao’s leader- 
ship. The peasant mentality and the bourgeois- 
spiritual heritages have joined together in drowning 

_the proletarian world outlook without which pro- 
letarlan internationalism have no chance to grow. 
It is because of this disheartening developments, 
which of course have been abetted by many incor- 
rect and un-Leninist policies pursued by Stalin and 
his immediate successors. Had they been truly 
Leninist internationalists, they would have come 
forward to help the Soviet Union rectify its Stalinist 
mistakes and aberrations and bring back to life once 
again the Communist fraternity founded by immortal 
Lenin with the Soviet Union and Communist China 
as the leading contingents. 

Lenin had very correctly foreseen that imperialism 
would leave its successor socialism, a heritage of less 
democratic boundaries, a number of annexations in 
Europe and other parts of the globe. What did he 
do when he founded the first socialist. statę? 

He founded the Soviet Socialist State power after 
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knocking out the Czarist imperialist State apparatus 
root and branch. The new State formation was a 
real commonwealth of free Soviet Socialist nations 
with complete freedom of secession. It was in fact 
meant to be the nucleus of the emerging socialist 
world structure. It was not a.successor of the Cza- 
rist Empire but one of the Paris Commune and the 
First and Second Internationals. Any other nations, 
then as now, can join it in the same way as any nation 
composing it can opt out of it. At least in theory 
it continues to be conceded even now and what once 
is conceded in theory cannot be termed as meaningless 
simply because it was never invoked in practice by 
the majority. 


China's Opportunity - í 


Mao Tse-tung.went steps backward in this. He 
founded a People's Republic of China and laid claim 
on the territories that were ever part of the Chinese 
Empire. Stalin when he was.alive promised to re- 

turn territories acquired from the Chiang clique and 
Mao did not raise his eye-brow during his life time 
but as soon as Stalin died, he felt free to rake up all 
sorts of claims regarding bordering territores at this 
or that point. What was.so sacrosanct about these 
territories that a full-scale war should be launched. 
I have failed to appreciate it, viewing the whole thing 
from a Leninist angle. I can -understand a bour- 
geois-landlord Government making a great issue of 
“few thousand squares miles of territory", but why 
should a Leninist leadership ‘fall a prey to such 
provocation that the display of “proletarian armed 
power" should have become necessary? 

I think a Leninist leadership in China as soon as 
it had come to power, should have taken initiative 
in calling a conference of neighbouring nations to 
settle all issues left as bad legacies by foreign im- 
perialists as well as indigenous empire-builders. Thus 
the proletarian power of the Chinese people should 
have taken this golden opportunity of demonstrating 
to the world in general and'its neighbours in parti- 
cular that it is like Lenin’s Soviet power, a comple- 
tely "new phenomenon", a China of proletartats 
which would have liked to forge new relations with 
its neighbours based on "complete democracy in all 
Spheres including the fixing of State boundaries in 
accordance with the ‘sympathies’ of the population 
and including complete freedom of ‘seccession.” 

All this is happening against the background o! 
the most savage imperialism, the Anglo-Americar 
Imperialism, still surviving. As prophesied by Lenin 

` it keeps reinstating rotten reaction all over the world 
It alone provides the back bone to World Reaction 
And there is no other reason for this except that the 
three big contingents of world revolutionary forces— 
the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of -China 
and the proletarian leadership of the advanced coun 
tries—have not acquitted themselves in as perfect : 
Leninist way as was expected of them. But we knov 
that it is not at all beyond their power and capacit: 
to rise to the occasion, eliminate their artificia 
contradictions and forge unity at a higher level s 
as to help world proletariat finally to triumph al 
over the world. ` (Concluded 
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US ELECTIONS 





Battle of 
Bank 


Accounts 


M.S.N. MENON 


ONEY must ultimately. tri- 
umph over all other means in 
capitalism, and it has in the 
United States, for it is: reported 
that the.Congressional, election 
held on November 3 was a “‘battle 
of bank accounts". Never be- 
fore in US election history was the 
power ‘of money brought to: bear 
upon the free choice of the citi- 
zens so blatantly and unabashedly. 
Normally the mid-term Con- 
gressional election is. a .dress- 
rehearsal for the Presidential elec- 
tion. It. helps to observe the 
trends. But this year the. Con- 
gressional election raised a tremen- 
dous.din and dust and. bitterness 
because of the threat by the Con- 
gress to curb. the Presidential 
power. 
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' dates. 


The “mid-term” poll is held to 
elect the entire 435-member House 
of Representatives and one-third 
(35) of the Senate and a number 
of governors. The poll was a 
disaster for the Republicans. The 
Democrats have captured 255 
seats of the House as against 
180 won by the Republicans, 
a gain of nine seats for the 
Democrats. 

But the surprise of the election 
was the deep inroad made by the 
Democrats into the State gover- 
norships held by the Republi- 
cans: as against previously held 
18 of the 50. State governorships, 
now they have 29. Thus tbe 
performance of the Democrats 
had been exceptionally good and 
they have improved their chances 
at the 1972 Presidential election. 

There were few issues bet- 
ween the two parties. The Re- 
publicans played on the fear of 
anarchy, while the Democrats 
almost chose the same strategy, 
an issue now proved to be base- 
less. Hence, ethics were thrown 
to the winds and money played 
the deciding role in the election. 

The conduct of the election 
by both the parties was the most 
demeaning, but more so the per- 
formance of the Republicans. 
Spiro Agnew, the Vice-President, 
outdid all in his vulgarity and 
malice. His main theme was 
*Jaw and order". Others stirred 
up anti-Negro and anti-liberal 
hysteria. William Cramer, a 
Nixonite, said to the voters: 
“Tet us put the Rap Browns and 
Stokeley Carmichcals (Negro lea- 
ders) out of business. Let us 
vote to fire Mr Fulbright.” 
(Fulbright heads the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee.) 

James Reston of the New 
York Times commented on the 
Republican platform that it was 
playing on the fear instinct of the 
voter, the fear of anarchy. And 
the anarchists were mostly iden- 
tified as Negroes, students and 
the liberals. 

An unprecedented feature of 
the election was the amount of 
money spent. The money came 
largely from business interests 
or family fortunes of the candi- 
The debt, of course, will 
have to be paid in favours. It 
is estimated that around 150 
million dollars was spent, per- 


haps the most expensive election 
in US history. The Time magazine 
said that the election had become 
a contest of bank accounts. 

It is “business is business” 
in the USA and the advertisement 
companies promote a candidate 
just as they promote a product. 
The method is the same—attrac- 
tive packaging and constant re- 
petition. The Democrats put 
through the Congress a bill to 
limit this type of sales promotion, 
but it was vetoed by Nixon. 

It appears that even the subli- 
minal persuasions of the advertise- 
ment companies cannot rouse 
the apathetic voter. He is in- 
different to the outcome. His 
apathy is largely explained by 
his experience. People do not 
vote because they do not think 
it matters how they vote. This 
view was confirmed among others 
by the prestigious New York 
Daily News.. It wrote that “38 
million or 40 million Americans 
apparently do not give a damn 
which, party wins an election”. 
So much for “choice” in the party 
system and fcr "American 
demcceracy." 

The Republican strategy was 
based on the theory that the coun- 
try is going Right. This is true to 
some extent. The Negro revolt 
and the student unrest have alar- 
med many White citizens and they 
want a strong Administration, 
that is an ultra-Rightist one. 
The ultra-Rightist posture was 
very much in evidence on the part 
of the Republican leaders during 
the election campaign. One of 
their main strategy was to woo 
the racist south. But the racists 
wanted the full pound of flesh 
and are prepared to wait, for, in 
any case, they are on the winning 
side whether it be a Republican 
or Democratic Administration. 

But the racist vote alone would. 
not have given the Republicans 
the majority they sought. So 
efforts were made to win 
“wavering” states as also 
trade unions. And, above all, 
Nixon’s appeal was to the ele- 
ments in the country which pro- 
spered from the status quo and 
wanted to continue it undistur- 
bed. 

It is not only the speculators 
and business men and rich far- 
mers who have prospered. There 
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-are workers, too—a small segment 
of American, labour. They have 
high stakes in keeping the wage 
packet as it is. The Republicans 
have already succeeded in winning 
over this “labour aristocracy”. 
What is more significant in 
the American labour scene is 
the fact that a traditional suppor- 
ter of the Democrats like George 
Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, one of the biggest con- 
federations, attacked the Demo- 
crats on the eve of the election, 
and had a “love feast” with 
Nixon, as one paper put it. His 
charge against the Democrats is 
that they have fallen under the 
control of “Left extremists”. 


' Conservatives Win 


The Democrats have done 
well beyond their wildest imagi- 
nation and that, too, without a 
national leader or a clear party 
programme. The 1968 split 
among the ‘Democrats has left 
a deep scar on the party and 
‘they remained divided even. on 
the eve of the election. The 
Rightists amon; them allege 
that the party has. gone too far 
to the Left. They want to follow 
a conservative line. George Mc- 
Govern leads the opposite view. 
He warned that the party it would 
lose its popular following by 
blurring its identity. And he has 
been proved. right by the attitude 
of George Meany and others. 

. But the conservatives are winn- 
ing, particularly after the. re- 
entry of the once arch-priest of 
liberalism, Hubert Humphrey, 
into Democratic politics. He has 
called upon the Democrats - to 
disown the “radicals” and what 
was worse, plugged for the Re- 
publican cry of “law and order". 

How then did the Democrats 
do so well at the election? The 
answer is simple: the waverers 
who defeated the Democrats ear- 
lier have voted for them now 
because they found that Nixon 
was à worse choice they made. 

When Nixon stood for the 
Presidency, he promised to heal 
the division within the nation. 
Today he has widened that divi- 


sión as never before. The Demo- - 


crats still control most of the 
Senate ‘committees and are ex- 
pected to give no peace to Nixon 
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- Nixon. 


x 


in the coming- months. © . 
This is not the only worry of 
He has- many more. 
The election: has further reduced 
his mandate 'as also the credibi- 
lity of his policies. It will be, 
recalled, he won the Presidential 
election on a hair-breadth majo- 
rity of 0-6 per cent ‘of the votes 
and his total score was only 
43 per cent. But Nixon was 


-tather lucky. Unlike other Presi- 


dents, he had a long respite, for 
the Johnson Administration had 
brought about such a crisis of 
confidence in the American Admi- 
nistration that people were pre- 
pared to let-Nixon sort things out. 

What is more, it was the 
general impression that Nixon 
had lived down his old image 
while in political wilderness and 
had emerged as *& "new Nixon". 
Nixon himself encouraged this 
impression by proclaiming that 
he wanted to move from the 


“era of confrontation to an era: 
.of negotiations". 
What brought down Johnson . 


was the Vietnam, war. So 
Nixon promised to terminate the 
war through stages. It is clear 
that Nixon had no such plans. 
His “Guam doctrine” was 
designed to continue the war, 
but through America’s Asian 
allies. The “Vietnamisation” of. 
the war was the direct result of 
this policy. Nixon was able to 
create some hope in large numbers 
of Americans by his peace plans, 
only to be shattered by his deci- 
sion to invade Cambodia. The 
old “tricky Dick" emerged in true 
colours. And with that went the 
period of respite for him. i 
But it was not only on Viet- 
nam that Nixon’s true policies 
were revealed. He promised to 
heal the division within the nation 
and yet his handling of the Negro 
revolt and the student unrest 
showed. that the Administration 
was more ready with the gun 


than with words to deal with 


opposition. In fact, there was 
real fear of America turning into 
a police state. 

If on the political front Nixon’s 
score is disastrous, it is no less 
so on the economic front. Nixon 
of course inherited from Johnson 
a running inflaction. His pro- 
mise to curb it has not been ful- - 
filled. In fact, what he achieved. 


` the 


was a slowing down of the econo- 
my by reducing production, rais- 
ing’ bank rates and cutting down 
Government expenditure. 
During the 18 months of the 
Republican Administration prices 
of consumer ‘goods’ rose by 7:5 
per cent and it is already admitted. 
that the current budget would 
end up with a huge deficit. In 
first six months of ‘the 
Republican Administration pro- 
duction rose only by 0-2 per cent. 
As a result, unemployment rose 
to 5 per cent of the population 
by June this year, a record figure 
(4-6 per cent among whites and 
8 per cent among Negroes). 
This is not the only index 
of economic health which has . 
alarmed the people. The stock 
exchange crisis developed into 
a real panic with the invasion of 
Cambodia, share values dropping 
by 280,000 million dollars from 
the end of 1968 to mid-April 1970. 
Though the monopolies are 
generally with the Republicans, 
the fact that corporate profits 
dropped by 11 per cent during 
the Nixon Administration must 
have been a cause for alarm 
leading to a crisis of confidence 
in business circles. 
Of course, arms manufactures 
do indeed make huge profits, 
but others do not. This is re- 
flected clearly in the stock market 
of late. The hope of peace raises 
share prices, but an escalation 
of the war brings down the prices. 
It is no more true that war is 
taken by busieness circles in gen-* 
eral as a source of enrichment. 
That the US is split with a 


.deep division today is not in 


doubt. But whether this is the 


'result of a clear polarisation of 
. political and other processes can- 


not be vouched for. However, > 
though this is not a clear ideologi- 


. cal division, Time magazine had 


an interesting comment, reminis- 
cent of Disraeli’s phrase, on the 


¿existence of two nations within 


the USA: *two nations between 
whom there is no intercourse and 
no sympathy". ` ; 
Has the “silent majority" dis- 
appeared from the centre? It 
looks it has, or is disappearing. 
The recent election showed. that 
they: were at least prepared to 


‘make a squeaking protest at 


the elections. f 
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Issues 
before 
National i 
Integration 
Movement 


SANTIMOY ROY 


Tros who pin their faith in the 
nation’s collective endeavour 
to confront the challenge of the 
rising neofascist cult of commun- 
alism, regionalism and casteism 
—heinous relics of the colonial 
system—have to undevtake a 
reappraisal of the balance sheet 
of this movement. ; 

A year ago, the National 
Integration Council’s standing 
committee met on October 15 
under the dark shadow of the 
communal -carnage at Ahmeda- 
bad. . Stirred by that tragedy, the 
National Integration Council deci- 


DUDEN 

This contribution is based on Prof 
Roy's address before the Standing 
Committee meeting of the National 
Integration Council held in New Delhi 
last week. 
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ded to do something positive 
to initiate an all-party campaign 
against communalism and regio- 
alism. Even the leaders of the 
Jana Sangh were reconciled to 
the unanimous decision of the 
Standing Committee. 

But then came the Patna Re- 
solution of the Jana Sangh, in 
which they propounded their 
theory of Indianisation and in 
their aggressive speeches and ac- 
tions, gave guidelines to fheir 
militant rank and file, making it 
clear that now they wanted to 
apply their theory of Indianis- 
ation into practice. 

Taking full advantage of the 
freedom of press and of speech, 
the Jana Sangh journal Organiser 
excelled itself in vituperative and 
slanderous campaign against the 
National Integration Council, and 
some of the democratic secular 
parties. Of course, Smt Indira 
Gandhi headed. the honoured list 
of those most slandered and 
fiercely attacked in this battle 
for secular democracy in India 
today. 

This is no idle speculation 
of a disenchanted idealist. From 
even. a cursory look at file of 
Organiser for the last one year, 
one will be astounded by the 
amount of dirt and filth poured 
on the cause of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and its main protagonists 
and the Indian National Congress, 
the Communist and Socialist 
Parties—who are keen on fight- 
ing for it. 

It was only natural then that 
some of the parties felt after the 
Patna resolution of the Jana 
Sangh, that it was desirable not 
to associate themselves with these 
purveyors of communal violence 
who were trying to rationalise 
their communalism with the theory 
of Indianisation. 

The manner in which a Jana 
Sangh leader spoke of Hindu 
militant action at Bhiwandi and 
Jalgaon and tried-to cover up the 
heinous crime at Jalgaon, in which 


the entire family of Hazra Begum: 


was wiped out—in which he ridi- 
culed Sri Chavan's very sincere 
condemnation—is a clear indica- 
tion wherefrom communal vio- 
lence gets its sinews and moral 
inspiration. 2 

Under these circumstances, re- 
newed efforts to bring all parties 


together does not reflect the 
objective reality with regard to 
the battle against the forces of 
communal violence. Jt may, 
therefore, be pertinent to point 
out that a programme of joint 
campaign to be undertaken in 
different sensitive areas of the 
country can be effective only if 
it is Jaunched with the partici- 
pation of those parties which 
ungrudgingly accept the mandate 
of the National Integration Coun- 
cil as framed at the meeting of 
October 15, 1969. 

By associating with the par- 
ties who may be technically or 
formally secular but really com- 
munal, a false image would be 
allowed to be created, helping 


' thereby to give rise to more con- 


fusion, than clarity that the move- 
ment needs most at the present 
moment. Considering the wide 
sense of insecurity and fear in the 
minds of the Muslim minority 
in India today, this is an issue 
which can hardly be ignored. 

In this context the National 
Integration Council should also 
make its attitude clear and un- 
equivocal towards the steady ex- 
pansion of Muslim communalism, 
typified in the growth of Tamir- 
i-Millat and of the All-India 
Muslim League in recent times. 

The National Integration 
movement on various occasions 
has clearly stated its attitude that 
it is opposed to communalism 
either of the majority—the Hindus 
—or of the minorities—the Mus- 
lims and the Sikhs; that this is 
repugnant to the very ideals of 
Indian democracy, the way of 
life and also to the ideals and 
objective of social revolution. 

There is also a consensus 
in this regard that while we must 
fight tooth and nail the theory 
and practice of every variety of 
communalism, in the context of 
the Indian politics in our epoch 
it is the Hindu communalism of 
the RSS and the Shiva Sena 
brand that is posing a serious 
challenge to all the dynamic social 
and political ideals of the Indian 
state and for which countless 
martyrs from every community 
and class have laid down their 
lives. 

In the context of Pakistan, 
this point may be different 
where the Muslims constitute the 
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overwhelming majority of' the 
population. The comparative 
political iraportance of the majo- 
rity community in relation to 
their role to bring about social 


revolution in India and Pakistan, | 
therefore, must not be under- - 


estimated. » 

It is in‘ this context that we 
view with alarm each and every 
communal disturbance, where the 
minority is butchered by .the 
majority community, inspired and 
incited day in and day out by 
the writings and speeches of the 
leaders of communal parties and. 
their militant wings. 

Even, a cürsory glance into 
the press clippings of Bombay 
newspapers will convince any 
one about the nature of the pro- 
fession’ and practice of these 
communal elements. Sometimes 
one is amazed at the magnitude 
of liberty enjoyed by tbese digni- 
taries of communal reaction in 
different parts of India. 


While making the fullest use 


of the platform of the legislatures, 
their sole preoccupation is to 
subvert “the secular. democratic 
image of India; to malign our 
national leaders who fought thro- 
ughout the irlife time for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and who are still 
fighting for it with doubtless 
determination. : 

However, ‘one cannot at the 
same time ignore the- latest de- 
velopment within the Muslim 
community, namely, the steady 
growth of the Muslim League as 
all-India organisation. So long 
as this was a local phenomenon, 
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‘and so long as it carries out a 


programme of action which dóes 
not militate against the main- 
stream of the secular and demo- 
cratic movement, its religious no- 
menclature could be ignored. 
But now the Muslimi League 
is becoming more and more 
politically ambitious, although one 
has to note that this is more a 
reaction to the steady increase 
of communal violence thanks to 
the gigantic growth of Right 
Reaction under the leadership 


of neo-fascist and communal par- - 


ties like Shiva Sena and RSS, 
with their theory of Hindu Rashtra 
and that of. Indianisation. 


Unfortunate Development 


Despite all this, the Muslim 
leaders who, during the freedom 
movement, played an equally 
glorious role along with the Hin- 
dus, Sikhs, Parsis and. Christians, 
must come out boldly to discou- 
rage this new trend within the 
Muslim community. 

They should be told clearly. that 
by this action they are en- 
couraging Hindu communalism 
to flourish at atime when it 
was caught and was compelled to 
beat a retreat, confronted by the 
united onslaught of -the secular 
democratic parties. Many of us, 
therefore, feel very strongly about 
this unfortunate development and 
should declare our unreserved 
opposition to the ideology of 
this new development. 

It is on this complicated back- 
ground that some suggestions 
may be considered: 

(1) To go ahead with the idea 
of all-party joint campaign with 
the like-minded organisations, if 
necessary outside the National 
Integration Council; 

(2) To concentrate more 
particularly on three most vital 
sectors: (a) working class mainly 
by.activating different trade union 
organisations; (b) teachers and 
students of all categories, (c) 
women. i 

I would like to point out in 
this context that the activities 
of (a) Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
(b) Film Division, (c) All India 
Radio, and few other Semi- 
Government institutions require 
scrutiny. 

While the Sangeet Natak Aka-. 


demi is doing very constructive . 
work in its own field, there is no: 
noticeable and conscious orienta- 
tion init as yet towards fighting 
communalism, regionalism .and 
cateism, which constitute the 
major programme of the National 
Integration movement. This or- 
ganisation can do a lot towards 
creating the required climate in 
which the process of emotional 
integration may be furthered along 


‘a positive direction. 


Cultural Movement 


The Film Division is, already 
doing commendable work in pre- 
paring fine documentaries on vari- 
ous facets of our common heri- 
tage. AIR also may orientate 
its programme, which it is doing 
in a piecemeal fashion. 

But the more important thing 
for them all is to initiate a cultural 
movement into which voluntary 
cultural organisations, schools, 
colleges and universities may 
be steadily drawn. What they 
are doing now is merely carry- 
ing out a routine programme 
and little more than that. But 
the situation demands more of 
them. 

For instance, a modus operandi 
should be created by which a 
film producer or a producer of 
a jatra is able to produce easily 
the type of plays that can emotio- 
nally rouse the common people 
throughout India to the compul- 
sion of national integration and 
amity among communities. Due 
provision for incentives and 
rewards should be made for the 
purpose. . 

In this connection, one would 
like to venture the suggestion for 
a close look into the one un- 
tapped fountain of emotional in- 
tegration hidden in the history 
of the freedom movement. Boys 
and girls of the present generation 
hardly know about the heroes 
and heroines who silently fought 


‘in the struggle for the indepen- 


dence of our motherland. 

The impact of. the systematic: 
and. silent work of these organis- 
ations will be more sustained and 
durable and fruitful than the 
never-ending disputes of the poli- 
tical parties on the nature and 
scope of the campaign against 
communalism. . > - 
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Electronics and 
"Under-developed — 
Regions of 

India 


DHANRAJ ACHARYA 


T= theses chosen for the national Convention 
on radio and electronics might be found contra- 
dictory. Electronics is, after all, the new, chic branch 
of modern industry, and its relationship with the 
“under-developed” areas of the country is not diffi- 
cult to surmise. 

Yet, we are convinced that there exists a vital 
connection between the growth and development of 
this promising child of contemporary industriali- 
sation and the destiny of economic growth and indus- 
trial expansion of under-developed regions of India. 

The official resolution of the Electronics Commit- 
tee of August 12, 1963, announcing the appointment 
of Electronics Committee (popularly called, the 
Bhabha Committee) described electronics as the 


, This article by the Honorary General Secretary of the 
Vidarbha Industries Association, Nagpur, is based on the 
author's paper on “Prospects in Electronic Industry during 
the Seventies" presented at the IV All India Radio and 
Electronics Convention, in New Delhi on November 12, 13 
and 14, 1970. 
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nervous system of modern technology. The passage 
of time since this announcement has further heigh- 
tened the vital importance of this “nervous system" 
and madeit appear all the more complicated and 
deeply involved. Obviously, poorer the performance 
ofthis nervous system, weaker the application and 
development of modern technology in Indian 
industires. 

The Report of the Bhabha Committee was re- 
leased in February 1968. There have been accep- 
tances of the Report and the formation of review, 
follow-up and implementation mechanism. None- 
theless, we all agree that Indian electronic industry 
is still in its infancy, when judged as a whole. There 
has been a common fallacy to bracket electronics with 
Radio receivers and transistors and then to parade the 
remarkable progress in these branches of electronics 
as synonimous with the success of electronics industry. 
Let us take note of Dr Vikram A. Sarabhai’s verdict 
on the state of affairs of Indian electronics today: 

“(a) The biggest progress has been seen in the 
entertainment industry, along with the indigenous 
production of entertainment grade components. 
Here, the quantitative performance has even exceeded 
targets, but the prices of. components or the sets are 
rarely competitive on international standards; 

*(b) We have a very poor performance in attain- 
ing self-sufficiency in Defence Electronics or in elec- 
tronics for tele-communications, the two fields which 
were within the direct scope of Government initia- 
tives.... f 

“(c) In basic raw materials, we have fallen much 
behind the targets.” (Opening remarks before the 
National Conference on Electronics, March 24, 1970) 

This is somewhat cruel but very correct verdict. 
The lop-sidedness of electronic development could, 
be arrested at this stage by effective intervention of 
the state and the industry and we could and should 
avoid mistakes which we had committed in the 
automobile industry—mistakes which allowed a 
haphazard and wasteful growth! It is necessary to 
take stock of this situation and endeavour to “‘plan” 
electronics on a continuing basis. 

But the performance of this industry in the sixties 
is to be more seriously indicted for its tendency to 
blindly follow the beaten track of “new Indian in- 
dustries", in geographical locations and in operations 
of scale. It is to be lamented that the unique op- 
portunity which electronics afforded to the Indian 
planner for the dispersal of industrial congestion as 
well as for the demolition of regional disparities was 
not made use of. Equally valid is the charge that 
the development and progress of electronics in the 
small sector was not achieved commensurate with its 
potentialities. Failures on these two fronts have 
also invited the third and more serious charge of 
refusal to come forward to the rescue of unemployed 
engineers and technically qualified personnel when it 
had the latent capacity to do so. 

The small-sector of our industry has not been 
allowed to benefit. from the introduction, appli- 
cation and development of electronics. Here is a 
field where it is possible to help dispersal and correct 
regional imbalances by way of fortifying small-scale 
industry. We are told that labour-intensive, small 
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and medium-scale industrial cnterprises of Japan 
constitute almost 40 per cent of the total exports of 
Japan, being of the order of some $ 19 billion! We 
all know that “economies of scale” are not decisive 
in electronics and small units can not only produce 
but achieve high standards in quality. But the 
results, so far, in India are dismal. 

Electronics encompass an industrial technology 
which thrives on human capital, without influencing 
productivity. It-is a’ unique branch of modern 
technology which can, simultaneously, remain highly 
labour-intensive while increasing its capital-intensity. 
At the same time, its character permits very wide 
freedom of operation in the decentralised sector 
and can be made use of by efficiently running small 
and medium-scale of industries. Moreover, the 
demand of human capital becomes more and more 
sophisticated with the passage of time and 
clectronics carry the latent power to absorb the edu- 
cated and technically qualified manpower of India. 

All these “virtues” make it eminently suitable for 
the small-scale sector, on the one hand, and for the 
so-called under-developed regions of the country, 
onthe other. If India fails to employ this vital branch 
of modern age for the flowering of small sector and 
correction of regional imbalances, then. it will be 
indeed a sad day for our economic planning. The 


consequences of such failures are too grim to.be 


contemplated. 

The- Vidarbha Industries Association is con- 
vinced that no argument can stand in the way 
of planning electronics in India for the small sector 
and for the “developing” regions. There must be a 
conscious and deliberate policy of de-coupling electro- 
nics from the juggernaut of Big Units in bigger cities 
and grooming its growth in the small sector of under- 
developed regions. 

This will take place when the philosophy of Indian 
plannng is permeated with the basic econcepts of: 
(a) Ancillarisation—of industrialisation with metho- 
dical aid, assistance and support to the small-scale 
sector; (b) Dispersal of industries—even when odds 
of dispersal in the beginning appear uncconomic and. 
quite heavy for the ultimate and more important 
benefit of social justice and economic equality; and 
(c) Labour-intensity of industrialisation 4s the pre- 


condition for growth and planning, inasmuch as the 


entire exercise of economic planning revolves round. 
the man. 

One is glad to observe that the latest tendencies 
and propensities to industrialise, all over the world, 
distinctly favour India. These signs arc unmistakenly 
visible with regard to new and sophisticated technó- 
logical branches like electronics. The unmatched 
superiority of Indian technical manpower amongst 
all the countries of Asia in general and of South-East 
Asia in particular offer a very reliable basis for this 
optimism. : 


.rising sharply and 


` 


se first practical application of this hypothesis . 
YI 


be soon evident in our rclations with Japan. 
1c y, Japan has decisively undertaken to “inter- 
nationalise its economy”. The 1970-1975 Plan 
for Japanese economy specially emphasises it. What 
precisely are thc implications of this “internationli- 
zation” of the Japanese economy? : 


Very soon, Japan will have to opt for a system of 
international division of labour. The wages are 
labour-shortage is making its 
impact felt there. The Japanese industry is being 
forced by circumstances to withdraw itself from 
“labour-intensive” branches of industrics and to move 


_ into higher produetivelines. In short, Japan embarks 


on its post-industrial cra. 

The annual rate of wage rise in Japan is something 

like 5 to 15 per cent! The miraculous export break- 
through which Japan achieved on the strength of 
these capital-cum-labour intensive industries is wither- 
ing away and may soon disappear. Exports of 
these industries will decline very rapidly. Japan 
will have to recede cven from very lucrative industrial 
fields like shipbuilding, simple machinctools, elcctro- 
nic goods! The economists of Japan predict that very 
soon, such representative export items of Japan like 
television, transistors, cameras, and tape-recorders 
would become Import-items for Japan! _ 
. Then who will fill this vacuum? Yes, it is truc 
that, today, tiny countries like South Korea or Hong 
Kong are trying to export to Japan but rightfully, 
the challenge is for India to accept. The electronics 
industry will take a big leap in progress and pros- 
perity by taking the place of industri al Japan without 
losing any time. Of course, it will be something 
much bigger and different than what Japan was in the 
last decade. But the basic fact remains very. much 
valid. Of course, it will not be merely a smooth 
“changing of the guards". There will have to be very 
hard struggles and difficult days of adventurc to achieve 
productivity, efficiency and modern management. 

The second significant indicator is the software 
computer exports to countries like USA and other 
developed. nations. It provides excellent opportu- 
nity for the gainful employment of our technical 
personnel and may even force us to increase our in- 
takes in technical institutions and universities. It 
will compel us to revise our techniques and syllabi 
in the cducational institutions and may transform 
the entire structure of technical instruction! 

Scientists rate computers as such a vital change 
for human society that can only be compared to the 


time several thousand. years ago when man learnt 


to till the land, and agriculture was borne. It will 
be irrational for us to believe that we in India can 
shut ourselves from the onslaught of coniputers and. 
still live in the world as industrial contemporaries. 
The hesitation of our planners, the uncertainty of 
our industry and. the suspense of our acts—all will 
recoil to create many more problems if we dclay 
computerisation of our economy. 

Let us recognise the immense force of electronics 
industry to radically transform the economic geogra- 
phy of India. Let us impart strength, power and 
cohesion to our small-scale industry through successful 
development of electronics, for diffusion of industrial 
concentration and for enlargement of social justice. 
Let us use the powerful tool of electronics to gain- 
fully absorb thousands and thousands of our young 
people, fresh from the institutions and universities 
for building a new, modern and great India corres- 
ponding and conforming to our population, resources 
and status. 


MAINSTREAM 


Television 
industry 
in 

India 


M. L. GOEL 


I" the last few years of scicn- 

tific development, the dis- 
covery of the clectronics techno- 
logy and its potentialities have 
had phenomenal impact on the 
development of various indus- 
trics. 

The term electronics covers 
the whole gamut of industries 
such as radio detection and radar 
equipment, maritime service, 
broadcasting, — communications, 
instrumentation, computers, acro- 
nautical and space research, ctc. 


This article by the Director of the 
Telestar Television Industries, New 
Delhi, introduces the problems to be 
discussed at the Fourth All-India 
Radio and Television Convention to 
be held in New Delhi on November 
12, 13 and 14, 1970. 
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It has thus a crucial role in re- 
shaping our defence strategy and 
the whole industrial set up. 

Modern electronic instruments 
not only perform the usual role 
of measuring, indicating, recor- 
ding and controlling but also do 
such jobs as memorising and 
thinking. The progress achieved 
in this field in some of the ad- 
vanced countries is amazing and 
unless our country launches an 
ambitious programme there is 
little hope of keeping pace with 
them. 

The field of consumer clec- 
tronics can be split broadly into 
following two categories: (1) En- 
tertainment: TY, Radio, Gram. 
Stereo, Tape Recorder; (2) Per- 
sonal; Walkie Talkic, Intercom- 
munication, Cordless selective 
Buzzers, etc. e 

In our country except for 
radio, the other items are not 
yet well established. The reason 
appears to be that socially we 
have not yet begun to enjoy the 
leisure in the fashion that re- 
quire music reproducers. The 
communication items are, also 
not fuly appreciated. 

In a developing economy like 
India, where education tlirough 
mass communication agency and 
audio-visual media is a very 
crucial requirement, the need for 
developing television and making 
it available at reasonable prices 
to the common consumer is ur- 
gent. Television has also a great 


utility in creating a social im- - 


pact. It is best suited for the 
rapid spread of knowledge in 
the field of agriculture, scicnce 
and technology. It can also 
tackle effectively our biggest pro- 
blem—the “‘inrceasing popu- 
lation"—by extensive publicity 
and propoganda in the rural 
areas where normally other met- 
hods may not succeed. 

The involvement of country’s 
resources and efforts arc worth 
the impact that TV cau make on 
the fast development of our yet 
under-developed country because 
of its audi-visual capabilitics. 
Once such a system becomes 
feasible there will be considerable 
savings in ground transmission 
equipment. The very large gap 
between the existing manufactur- 
ing facilities and the anticipated 
demand for TV sets offers great 


scope for this industry in our 
country. 

The present licensed capacity 
is only 30,000 sets a year. while 
the Planning Commissiva has esti- 
mated the demand for TV sels 
at 200,000 units a vear by the 
end of 1972 when the trans- 
mission facilities af Bombay- 
Poona and Srinagar will have 
been established, The demand 
would be around 300,000 sets 
at the end of the Fourth Plan. 

It is worthwhile to observe 
that in advanced countries where 
per capita income is of the 
order of Rs 6,000 to Rs 10.000 
the number of TV sets varies 
between 20 and 30 for every 100 
persons. Even in developing 
countries like Egypt, Malaysia. 
Indonesia and the Phillipines, 
where per capita income is bel- 
ween Rs 500 and Rs 1.000, there 
is one TV set per 100 persons, 
whereas in India the number of 
TV sets is far less and insigni- 
ficant—one set per 50.000 per- 
sous. 

Since the manufacturing pro- 
cesses are labour inien9&^c by 
nature. not involving much of a 
complicated technique, this indus- 
ity is highly suitable for being 


undertaken in the small-scale ses- 


tor, In the context of our acec- 
pted goal of Socialism and decen- 
tralisation of industzico, it would 
be appropriate to permit «mall 
units to set up and expand therr 
production to cconomic lec 
rather than ceeating giant firm» 
and ultimately leading to mono- 
polisation of the industry as is 
evidenced in the case of tag radio 
industry. 

Foreign owned  companic» 
should not be encouraged in this 
field because the outflow of pro- 
fits and royalties is not i1 the 
interest of our own ccoaom'c 
development. Moreover, the tev- 
hniques are well developed by 
our own eugineers and techni- 
cians. Unless the Government 
takes quick steps to foster and 
promote this industry oa healthy 
lines, we will be left behind in 
the progress made in this very 
important field in other parts or 
the world. 

At a time when the need vor 
effective mass communication is 
urgent, all efforts must be dirc- 
cted to the production of TV 
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sets which could be readily ab- 
sorbed in the market, particularly 
in the countryside. Here, the 
small-scale sector of industries 
offers greater and challenging 
_opportunities. Smaller. TV sets 
would be more suitable for Indian 
homes which now have com- 
paratively small living rooms. 

Smaller, that is, 12” to 16” 
screen television sets of the trans- 
istorised type, are now being 
manufactured in most countries 
outside India. Soon when integrat- 
ed circuits become ,indigenously 
available in large numbers at. low 
prices the transistorised version 
could be modified to work on 
integrated circuits. Manufacture 
of smaller television sets using 
transistors now and integrated 
circuit later is thus a develop- 
ment in the right direction which 
wil enable chaper sets to be 
manufactured. 

This could be very economi- 
cally done on small-scale basis 
provided adequate imports of 
paw  materials/components and 
capital goods are made available 
-to this sector. The low cost TV 
set like the low cost radio receiver 
will be.possible only in the small- 
scale sector. There can also be a 
considerable export-potential for 
such low cost sets in the Afro- 
Asian markets. 


Japan's Progress 


It is worthwhile to observe 
here that the progress registered 
by a small country like Japan in 
the feld of electronics is mar- 
vellous and shonld serve as an 
eye-opner to us. 

It is common knowledge that 
the Japanese electronics indus- 
tries have been based on the de- 
velopment of consumer electro- 
nics. It is the production of 
colour TV set that is growing at 
a rapid pace at present. Colour 
TV broadcasts started in Japan 
in 1960, and the number of 
colour TV sets have prown at an 
amazingly high speed since then. 
In 1967, when colour TV pro- 
grammes were greatly increased, 
colour TV sets began to be vol- 
ume-produced and their prices 
were substantially lowered, with 
the.result that consumer dem 
and for colour TV sets rose 


sharply. 
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Exports of Japanese colour 
TV sets to the US are increasing. 
In 1968, Japan exported a total 
of 769,000 colour TV sets while 
producing 2,735,000 sets. At a 
time when colour TV sets are 
growing rapidly on the domestic 
market, new monochrome TV 
models are being introduced one 
after another, aimed at main- 
taining and expanding the balck- 
and-white TV market—a sort of 
upsurge after a period of decline. 
In this field, there ia a remark- 
able switchover from vacuum tube 
to transistorised monochrome TV 
sets. 

These discoveries and develop- 
ments have been so fast that a 
considerable investment in terms 
of diversification, research, de- 
velopment and training will have 
to be made immediately by us 
if we genuinely desire to keep 
pace with the technological race. 


Satellite Communication 


The Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication recently held a 
symposium on “Television and 
Satellite Communication for 
Development”. It was rightly 
pointed out in this symposium 
that a long-term profile of the 
strategy for TV development in 
India would involve the use of 
both the satellite technique for 
national programming as well as 
terrestrial technique for local or 
regional programming. 

The Working Group appoin- 
ted for evolving an optimum plan 
for television development in the 
next 10 to 15 years recently met 
in New Delhi. The Working 
Group had before it two plans, 
one prepared by the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting and 
the other by the Department of 
Atomic Energy (DAE. ; 

The Information and Broad- 
casting scheme envisages an ex- 
penditure of about Rs 112 crores, 
with a foreign exchange ‘compon- 
ent of Rs 39 crores. The plan 
proposes to cover 80 per cent of 
the population within a decade. 
During the first phase of the plan, 
20 originating stations will be 
set up, mostly in State capitals, 
covering about 55 per cent to 
60 per cent of the population. 
To these 20 “mother” stations, 
about 150 relay transmitters 


would be linked by “off the air" 
relay system. Micro-wave links of 
the P&T Department would be 
utilised wherever possible. 

The Information and Broad- 
casting Ministry plan would limit 
satellite use for nation-wide braod- 
casts of common national events 
and addresses to the nation by 
the President, Prime Minister or 
specialists, on matters of public 
interest. 


DAE Plan 


The DAE plan, estimated to 
cost Rs 127.5 crores, aims at 
covering every village in India 
and the major towns by 1980, 
through satellite TV. A domes- 
tic multi-purpose satellite will 
employ three television and 3,600 
telephone channels by 1975. 

The plan contemplates a hy- 
brid system consisting of a com- 
munity satellite system and 20 
terrestrial re-broadcast transmit- 
ters associated with studio centres . 
located in State capitals. The 
country would be covered with 
“community type” reception, while 
the 20 terrestrial transmitters 
would provide regional-biased 
programmes only for their cover- 
age areas for reception on con- 
ventional TV receivers, 

The DAE plan aims at an 
integrated approach to the pro-- 
blem of communications in India 
of the future. The blueprint high- 
lights the fact that the entire cost 
of the project could be recovered 
in less than two years through 
revenue from the use of telephone 
channels. On the basis of a 25 
per cent load factor, the total 
annual revenue from the satel- 
lite communication system is ex- 
pected to be about Rs 70 crores. 

The need of the hour is for 
the government to take quick 
decisions and implment them. 
Speedy development of TV is 
far too important a matter to be 
left entirely to bureaucrats. 

Let us hope that our planners 
and the Government will take 
timely and adequate steps to- 
wards accelerating this progress. 
The small-scale sector is pre- 
pared to accept the challenge ' 
and manufacture TV receivers, 
valve type, hybrid-type and trans- 
istorised type with indigenous 
know-how. 
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HARON RRO MHI HATTA HE 


THE AFRO ASIAN SERVICE OF 
RADIO PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Afro-Asian Service of Radio Prague, Czechoslovakia broadcasts two transmission in 
English every day: , 


1. Mainly to East Africa and Asia from 3.30 p.m. to 4.25 p.m. GMT, 9.00 p.m. to 9.55 p.m. IST; 
on frequencies in the 13, 16, 19, 25, 31 and 49 metre bands. 


2. To West and Southern Africa from 5.30 p.m. to 6.25 p.m. GMT, 11 p.m. to 11.55 p.m. IST, on 
frequencies in the 13, 16, 25, 31, 41 and 49 metre bands, 


In addition to news, views and lots of music our programmes also include the following 
regular features : d 


Mondays : INTRODUCING CZECHOSLOVAKIA - telling you about our country ; 


FARMERS’ CORNER alternating with CO-OPERATORS' WORLD—news 
and features of interest to co-operators. 


Tuesdays : ROUND ABOUT CZECHOSLOVAKIA : medley of interesting items from the 
i home front; . 

LISTENERS' NEWS AND VIEWS—including news for and from Radio Prague 
Clubs. 

Wednesdays : CZECHOSLOVAKIA AT WORK AND LEISURE—about our workiug hours 
and free-time activities. 

Thursdays : MUSICAL GREETINGS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Fridays : YOUTH PROGRAMME-Jinking our youth with yours. i 


Saturdays : COMMENTARY OF THE WEEK AFRO-ASIAN NEWS IN BRIFF, 
p WEEKEND MUSIC BOX. 


Sundays : REVIEW OF THE WEEK—a round-up of main events. MAIL BAG— 
acknowledging your letters and answering your questions. 


We welcome your letters, reception reports, questions, programme suggestions and musical 
requests. Your letters are acknowledged by mail and as many as possible over the air 


We are glad to send you magazines and literature in English on different aspects of life in 
Czechoslovakia. 


All correspondence should be addressed to : 


THÉ AFRO ASIAN SERVICE, RADIO PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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PLAN 
IMPLEMENTATION 





Neglected 
Aspect of 
Planomics 


KAMAL NAYAN 
KABRA 


T# decades of planning in 
India have yielded rich ex- 
perience with which the experts 
have tested and reformulated 
a number of important propo- 
sitions of planomics. The body 
of literature which has come into 
existence as a result of such ex- 
ercises has undoubtedly helped 
the planners in achieving greater 
sophistication in their efforts. 
In this planomics is implicit 
a certain notion of the planning 
process. Very few authors make 
an explicit statement and elabo- 
ration of the concept of planning 
process used by them. In any 
case, the notion of the planning 
process is not. considered. basic to 
the erection of the theoretical 
edifice. Thus the concept of 
the planning process is primarily 
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dealt with in a ritualistic manner 
in order to give their analysis a 
sort of completeness. . 

As the formulation of the 
concept of planning process is 
not considered likely to affect 
the substantive nature of any 
part of planomics, such formula- 
tions were taken as just introduc- 
tory preliminaries. 

What was considered the essen- 
tial nature of the planning process 
consisted mainly of the explicit, 
conscious selection of objectives, 
ranking of the objectives accor- 
ding to the priority they enjoyed, 
elimination of whatever degree 
of conflict which existed between 
the various objectives, determi- 
nation of the time-horigon of the 
plans, an assessment of the actual 
and potential resources of the 
economy and the estructure of 
the economy, the preparation of 
alternative courses of action and 
programmes, and evaluation of 
the costs involved in various 
programmes and the selection of 
a particular set of programmes for 
a relevant plan-period. 

Thus, the planning process 
either ended with the selection of 
a set of programmes (which is 
considered the central part of 
the planning process) or extended 
to cover the supervision and evalu- 
ation of the way the plan is exe- 
cuted. 

The critical evaluation of the 
planning process in India has 


remained confined to the various ` 


facets of the planning process 
as detailed above. In the light of 
this widespread conformism and 
unanimity, it is refreshing to 
come across a work which points 
out a really serious lacuna in 
the above understanding of the 
planning process.! 

There has been a very common 
and popular criticism of Indian 
planning that while there is not 
much fault one may find with the 
process of plan-formulation, plan 
implementation in India has left 
much to be desired. This view, 
for whatever it may mean, has 
acquired widespread recognition 
at the hands of official planners, 
academic planners and informed 
public opinion. 


1. An Analysis of Plan Implemen- 
tation in India, Dr V.G. Patel, Balgovind 
Prakashan, Ahmedabad, 1969, pp xvi+ 
163, Rs. 16. 


It. has not always been clear 
whether this Achillean heel of 
Indian planning is considered an 
extra plan element about which 
planners as such cannot do any- 
thing or an element of the plan- 
ning process itself. Even the 
Planning Commission has come to 
regard plan-implementation suff- 


. ciently important to merit a 


separate chapter in the Plan 
documents. However, this has 
not been accompanied by a clear 
recognition of the nature of the 
problem of plan-implementation. 

This neglect provides the 
ground for the doctoral thesis of 
V.G. Patel, 4n Analysis of Plan 
Implementation in India. Dr Patel 
Starts off by noticing a re- 
lative lack of emphasis on the 
implementational aspects of plan- 
ning in India. This, he explains, 
in terms of major emphasis 
placed on the problems of plan- 
formulation. He argues that 
plans do not implement them- 
selves. Therefore, despite the 
great strides made in the techni- 
ques and principles of plan- 
formulation the desired results are 
not obtained. This neglect is 
attributed by Dr. Patel to a 
“misconception of the planning 
process”. (p 9). 

He goes on to maintain that 
“the word ‘planning’ is often used, 
as it was above, to refer to the 
formulation of plans, but not to 
implementation. This conceptual 
separation of ‘planning’? from 
‘implementation’, or development 
planning from development admi- 
nistration, is more than a matter 
of semsntics: it is symbolic of an 
Siar among many planners.” 

10). 
The attitude refered to here 
is perhaps that the planner “feels 
that he has no special competence 
to deal with the questions of 
how plans are to be implemented 
because this aspect of planning 
largely involves administrative, 
institutional and political factors.” 
(pp. 9-10). l 

This separation between plan 
formulation and implementation 
has, according to Dr Patel, led 
planners to concentrate. on eco- 
nomic factors to the virtual ex- 
clusion of crucial organisational 
and management factors. Ex- 
tending the argument further, it 
is held that this preoccupation 
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has led to excessive emphasis 


on financial investment resources 
and has concealed the importance 
of human capital in general. 

What then, is this imple- 
mentation aspect of planning? 
Consideration of the problems 
of plan-implementation as strictly 
administrative, organisational pro- 
blems (a marrow interpreta- 
tion) is, according to Dr Patel, 
restrictive and misconceived as 
it “implies that the problems in 
carrying out the programmes. 
are independendent of all aspects 
of the plan itself". (p 14 emphasis 
added). 


Distinct Aspects 


The author considers it con- 
venient to draw a distinction 
between development planning 
(also called planning and plan 
formulation) and development 
administration (also called im- 
plementation and plan execution). 
The close inter-relation between 
the two makes Dr Patel think 
that "planning cannot leave off 
where plan preparation ends and 
action to execute a plan begins". 
(p 14). 

As a result he prefers to take 
the problems of plan implemen- 
tation in a broader context where 
. they refer to not only the adminis- 
trative and organisational aspects 
but also the plan formulation 
process in general, and in their 
detailed micro planning aspects 
in particular. : i 

This discussion enables the 
author to consider capacity to 
-implement as one of the cons- 
` traints on Indian economic growth 

along with savings and foreign 
exchange. The author. main- 
taints that "critical neglect of 
factors relevant to successful plan 
implementation has largely been 
responsible for failures of the 
Plans”. (p27) Some short- 
comings are noticed in the mach- 
hinery of planning itself.. The 
absence of what the author calls 
an implementation agency in the 
Planning Commission is highligh- 

ted. 

He also finds fault with the 

` “politisation” of the planning 
organisation and recommends as 
much separation as possible bet- 
ween technical and political con- 
siderations, Perhaps both at the 
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political and. organisational levels. 

The author attempts an evalu- 
ation of Indian development effort. 
The central coré of his thesis is: 
*Nothing can be more parochial 
than restricting the planning 
function to mere manufacture of 
a plan, without reference to what 
is needed to carry it out. The 
whole process of implementation 
and the tasks of planners, eco- 
nomists and the administrators 
must be treated in an organic 
fashion and carried out in a 
cogent, interrelated manner.” 
(p 136) 

As mentioned earlier, Dr Patel 
has put his finger on a really very 


important and neglected aspect ' 


of planning. By attempting to 
view the problem of plan imple- 
mentation in the context of the 
basic unity of the planning pro- 
cess, he has moved in the direc- 
tion of pointing out a basic flaw 
in the planning process in almost 
all those economies which take 
a recourse to economic planning 
without making the economy 
a planned one. 


Plan Implementation 


In planned economies the 
problems of plan implementation 
-are dealt with as the problems 
of the organisational manage- 
ment structure of the economy 
or what the Polish economists 
call the problems of the “eco- 
nomic model" of a planned 
economy. Here, along with the 
process of determining the ob- 
jectives of planning and elabora- 
ting and selecting the programmes 
designed to achieve the accepted 
goals of planning, there is a 
further process of decision-mak- 
ing concerning the roles and in- 
terrelations between the various 
economic units concerning the 
planned tasks and the provision 
of necessary informational links 
between the economic organs of 
divergent status and the building 
up of an essential and adequate 
incentives mechanism. 

What the central planning 


authorities produce is a docu- . 


ment embodying various inter- 
connected decisions collectively 
constituting the plan. However 
these decisions are not a self- 
executing mechanism. Various 
economic organs have to be 


entrusted with the responsibility 
concerning their execution. For 
this purpose there has to be set 
up a mode of communication 


, between those who just make 


decisions and those who, along 
with varying degrees of partici- 
pation in the formulation of the 
decisions, have the executive re- 
sponsibility of carrying them out. 

Naturally, there has to be 
adequate provision of incentives 
for the executants. Decisions 
concerning the organisational stru- 
ture, the mode of plan communica- 
tion and the provision of an 
incentives scheme for the execu- 
tants are another important series 
of decisions which must be made 
if the planning process is to be 
complete. 


Actual Problem 


These decisions just referred 
to constitute the plan-implemen- 
tation stage of the planning pro- 
cess in the economic sense of the 
term. The further problem of 
the actual carrying out of the 
plan is the problem of plan 
implementation in the sense of 
business and economic adminis- 
tration—a separate discipline from 
economics. 

Thus, there is a distinction 
between the mechanism of plan 
implementation (an economic 
problem) and the problems of 
actual execution of the plan 
(a problem of administration). 
The planomists are a different 
group of experts from economic 
or businees of plan administrators. 

This distinctive economic 
nature of the problem of plan 
implementation has not been app- 
reciated and understood by Dr 
Patel. He has intermixed an eco- 
nomic problem with that of 
business admnistration, or, in 
the context of unplanned econo- 
mies having recourse to planning, 
with those of public administra- 
tion. Simply because these as- 
pects of economics, and. business 
and economic administration are 
closely interrelated, the just- 
fication for keeping intact the 
specialisation of economics of 
planning of planomics does not 
disappear. 

In fact, the combination of 
these two aspects of plan imple- 
mentation, as has happened at 
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the hands of Dr Patel, makes 
for the neglect of. the economic 
aspects of plan implementation. 
The economic aspect of plan 
implementation which Dr Patel 
brings out, namely, the decision- 
making at the micro stage of 
planning, that is, the elaboration 
and breaking up of the aggregate 
and sectoral plans into detailed 
project plans is, in fact, an as- 
pect of the process of plan- 
formulation. 

Plan formulation does not and 
with the drawing up of aggregate 
and sectoral plans. It has to 
extend up to the level of detailed 
project planning. This basic 
shortcoming colours and condi- 
tions the entire analysis of the 
present work. 

An important drawback of 
Indian planomics is just indicated. 
Its proper conception and adequ- 
ate analysis remain unexplored. 
This is a serious lacuna in our 
type of a mixed economy where 
the private sector carries a great 
deal of responsibility for imple- 





menting the plans formulated by 
a public agency, where the modes 
of plan-information flow bet- 
ween economic units of various 
ranks and the problem of stim- 
ulating the execuatnt units are 
crucially significant. 

Imprecision of thought and 
expression is evident at a number 
of places in Dr Patels work. 
Considering that it is a doctoral 
thesis, it becomes all the more 
conspicuous. Just one instance 
Should suffice. On page 42 it 
reads: "Domestic savings account- 
ed for only 55 and 59 per cent of 
the total actual public sector 
development expenditure for the 
two plans respectively. The gaps 
were filled by the deficit finance 
and external assistance." (empha- 
Sis added). 

In conclusion if may be said 
that the book intends to deal with 
the problems of plan implementa- 
tion in the process of Indian 
planning. Having raised an im- 
portant issue, if the analysis 
given in tbe book does not seem 





The nation's defence is a serious matter.lt calls ^ 
for sturdy, reliable equipment that will perform well 
under the most adverse conditions. BEL equipment 


meets these requirements, which js why; 


in the field, the armed forces depend 
upon sophisticated radars and wireless 
communication equipment made by BEL. 


EVERY DAY IN MANY WAYS 


BEL SERVES YOU BETTER AND BETTER 


BHARAT ELECTRONICS LTD, 


Regd, OHice: JALAHALLI-BANGAĻORE-13 


to have advanced in really rele- 


vant direc.ions, it is not very 
surprising. In the bulk of litera- 
ture on economic planning in 
the tradition of Anglo-Saxon eco- 
nomic apalysis, an integrated 
systemic understanding of the pro- 
cess of economic Planning and the 
difference between economic 
planning and a planned economy 
are inadequately high-lighted. 

As the majority of issues 
in the economics ot planning are 
raised and treated on the basis 
of an analogy with the issues aris- 
ing in unplanned, capitalist eco- 
nomies, the issue of plan imple- 
mentation does not even crop 
up in this tradition beoause im- 
plementation problems in un- 
planned economies are outside the 
domain of economic problems— 
they belong to the domain of 
business management. 

Planomies must rid itself of 
the restrictive influences of its 
hoary ancestors. This important 
lesson could again be drawn from’ 
the work under review. 


In real battle, however, BEL is very much on the scene... 


For BEL equipment is the ‘eyes and ears’ of the Defenze forces. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of’ 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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edt won't take you longer to read this bit ef 
information about the German Democratie 
Republic. 


Ours i$ a small country. According to territory 
we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 
for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state, 
Our population as well cannot be compared to 
India's. Here we rank 31st in the world, 
having about the same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. ` E 
It's different, however, with the industrial otte 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people. Our 
country Is among the 10 leading industrial 
countrles of the world. Let's prove this by 
facts and figures : 


How much is being produced in the German . 


Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very EUME? First of all : the current out- 
put of 2 months and 21 days Is equal to that 
of the whole year of 1950 :- But let's stick to 
our E. Goods worth 27 lakh rupese 
are being produced in the German Democratis 
Republic in BEDES. goods such as 42 tone 
of coment, 15000 litres of diesel oil-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient te 
make 2,100 shirte—all in ERACI! 
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| MINUTES 
PLEASE! 








How etso is this twentieth part of an hour 
utilized, what else Is being produced ? Justa 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture— 
4 sewing machinos—9 bicycles— 10 cameras— 
16 motors— 18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches—3,480 palrs of Steckings and socks— 
13,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 sults and dresses 
ait n Ee! 

$0, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
for [netance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
In the G.D.R. In 2 days would do to dress, for 
instance, all the poopie of Delhi and Bangalore. 


This could be continued, of course. But, as 
we said bofore, let's stick to our Emmitt 
They are almost over now, and you didn’t 
- spend them in vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC ts 
able to make out of and in just Miniter: 
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Get Your Copy of | 
 Painstac : | 
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General Assurance Building 
(Eirst Floor) 

232 Dr D. N. Road 
BOMBAY-1 _ 


e 
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View 


Vietnam, 

The world takes to your road, 
Tbe road to a splendid dream. 
Yet who is it, 





: Sits there on your chest, 


The image of ponderous ego?. 

Who is it? 

That hurls an inferno of bombs and explosives? 
Does agony appear as horror 

In a world of slavish fears? 

You know the price of life. .~ 

Your soil is tender with infinite pity, 

You have trodden on death and shaken off your Gams 
Again and again. 


And on the crest of a dawn 

That bursts through the night, 

At the moment when the world changes, 
There suddenly blazes ` 

In the liquid gold of the sun, 

Suddenly through the darkness, 
Vietnam—a red Vietnam. 


Poem 

by 
MONINDRA RAY 
: Price: Re One 


' PERSPECTIVE PUBLICATIONS 
F 24 Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi 1 
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Our Forthcoming Publication 


INDIA AND EUROPEAN SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES 


( An Economic Study ) 


by 
M. S. N. MENON 
This book will be of considerable interest today when the Indian eco- 
nomy is looking author looks at a wider 
horizon, his principal emphasis being on the need for India and the developing 


countries to evolve a strategy of economic independence within the wider strategy 
of the socialist coutitriés in their competition with capitalism. 








ABOUT THE BOOK 





The book has Five Parts and 16 Chapters. 
Part I deals with thé rolé of the European 
Socialist coiintriés in the competition bétween 
the two World economic systems,. the resources 
of COMECON countries, their economic deve- 
lopment, integration, pricing system, foreign 
tråde dnd relations With the developing 
Countfies, 


Part II deals with Indian economic development . 


as a case study of a developing country which, 
while planning for a non-capitalist form of 
economic zrowth, has in fact strengthened the 
basé of capitalisii and its links with inter- 
nátionál capitalism; Western aid in general and 


to India in particilar, Western private invest- 
ment in India, foreign collaborations and 
growth of monopolies. 


Part III deals in deíail with India's economic 
and trade relations with European socialist 
countries to show how it has helped to arrest 
this process of capitalist growth and strengthen 
the planning process and socialist form of 
development. 


Part IV deals with aid and trade prospects, 


Part V deals with conclusions and recommenda- 
tions for a strategy of economic independence 
and. socialism: 


COMMENTS 
EXCERPTS FROM THE FOREWORD By Dr. B: Natranjan, Deputy Director General, National 


Couneil of Applied Economic Reseatch, New Delhi: 


he first comprehénsive Study...6n thé economic relations of India with the COMECON bloc of 


countries, ,, 


-å massive wealth of facts arid figures has beén patiently cóllected, Sifted, analysed and arraigned with 


uimost diligence and scholarship... 


esthe book. hás important lessons for ali developing countries in general... 
:.Indeéd the important chángés that have occurréd in the Indian Political horizon since the book was 
written have moře than vindicated thé author's prognosis... 
:..all these lidve vested thé work nói only with the’ merit of topicality it so well hds, but also with the 
&uiddl significance for Pragmatic action in the months to come... 
PERSPECTIVE PUBLICATIONS PRIVATE LTD. 
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" An Imperative Duty 


Th Prime Minister's prompt announcement of 
donation, however token, for the relief of the 
distressed, hit by the cyclone havoc in East Pakistan, 
has not only been a good gesture but opens up 


. possibilities of far-reaching significance. As many 


Members of Parliament mentioned, the distress of 
our brothers and sisters of East Pakistan is a 
matter of concern for the entire country. It is at 
times like these that one forgets the barriers of 
Partition and senses a community of interest over- 
toming all political animosity. 

There is no question that both the Government 
and people of this country must come out with 
abundant genorsity in furthering the work of relief 
for the cyclone-stricken people of East Pakistan. 
This is not merely a question of making a gesture 
in conformity with international practice, but a 
case of cnlightened self-interest so far as the Govern- 
ment and people of this country are concerned. 
The wall of mutual hatred and suspicion which has 
been built up over the years because of politica 
reasons, cannot be puued down easiry But every 
gesture made in times of distress for any section 
of the peopre of Pakistan can fetch rich dividends 
in terrrs of abiding goodwin which is bound to have 
its. impact on the pouiticai relations as weu. One 
of the persistent complexes of the Pakistani mind 
has been that the bigger neighbour docs not always 
show magtanimity, a complex which has been 
exploited to the maximum by forces of vested 
interests and political reaction in Pakistan. This has 
made,it almost impossible on the part of democratic 
forces in this country to reach the mind of the 
common manin Pakistan. But such a complex can, 
to a large measure, be néutralised if a spirit of magna- 


-nimity is demonstrated at times of distress. 


Particularly in the case of East, Pakistan, India 
has a special responsibility. The key item of discord 
between the two countries, Kashmir, affects largely 
the western wing of Pakistan. With regard to East 
Pakistan, there has always been a tinge of regret 


' -about the artificial barrier created . by Partition. 


-6 


The affinity and identity of interest between ‘th 
two Bengals can hardly be overlooked. This w: 
demonstrated with a touch of | statesmanshi 
during the 1965 conflict when India resisted tk 
temptation of crossing the frontier into East Pak 
stan. When the United Front Government we 
formed in West Bengal, some of the importan 
leaders did express the hope and the desire t 
establish closer ties between the two Bengals, an 
the barriers of trade which are-injurious to both th 
States, were expected to be lowered. However, thi 
was not achieved partly because of a petty-fogpin 
mentality on the part of the authorities, and parti 
because the United Front leaders’ did not care t 
pursue the objective they had set out with regard tı 
this aspect of the question. 

Itis being increasingly realised that the traditio: 
of mutual hatred between the two countries is goin; 
to be injurious to both. Although no ‘concrete ste] 
has yet been taken to nullify it, there is a per 
ceptible earnestness in this country for the establish 
ment of better relations with Pakistan despite al 
the sabre-ratiling that the reactionary communa 
forces indulge in. Just as moves are being plannec 
to normalise relations with China, it is time ar 
equally statesman-like approach with regard tc 
Pakistan is also evolved. Political elements in thi: 
country have been keenly waiting for significan 
develop ments in Pakistan after the coming Genera 
Election, expecting that new elements which will come 
to power after the poll verdict will be in a position tc 
take a more positive stand in their relation with India. 
abandoning the line of reckless opportunism that 
the rulers of Pakistan have for long pursued. 

It is in this background that a imassive drive in 
this country for despatching donatons and medical 
supplies for the relief of the distressed in East 
Pakistan assumes significance beyond the pale of 
mere philanthrophy. It is the duty of’ every 
patriotic Indian to come forward to participate in 
such a drive which the democratic. forces in thi 
country have a duty to. initiate. . 
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Syndicate’s 
Moment 
of | 
Truth 


LA week, the Syndicate cele- 
brated its one yéar in wilder- 
ness with obsequies to the Grand 
Alliance. The saddest man was 
Sri Morarji Desai who hdd 
fathered the idea fondly, and 
fondled the dream of himself 
becoming Prime Minister. 

The poignancy of the scene 
was heightened as almost all his 
colleagues in the Working Com- 
mittee left him holding the stillborn 
baby. In vain did he extol 
the virtue of winning friends in 
an era in which single-party 
rule has become a thing of the 
past. Desperately, he told the 
meeting that Sri Atal Behari 
Vajpayee had personally assured 
him about the Jana Sangh having 
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foresaken communalism. Waste 
of breath. The Committee had 
already gone on to the next item 
on the agenda. 

Sri Desai’s naivette is matched 
only by his faith in his own lead- 
ership. One can almost see him 
ordering the waves to roll back. 
He has pursued the idea of becom- 
ing Prime Minister with the ardour 
of the youth’s first love. The 
meeting must have broken his 
heart. He is a tragic figure. 

Politics is a cruel game. Sri 
Desai watched with consternation 
Sri S.K. Patil—who had seen 
*]ike-mindedness" in the Sangh 
and Swatantra even before the 
split—sitting tongue-tied; Sri 
Kamaraj—whose allergy to Smt 
Indira Gandhi had been pa- 
thological— lodking ^ elsewhere; 
the burly Atulya Babu concen- 
trating only on his unlit cigar. 
While these co-authors hatched 
a conspiracy of silence, there was 
a Niagara of words from those 
who opposed the idea, Sri Hit- 
endra Desai, Sri Veerendra Patil, 
Sri Ram Subhag Singh, Sri Manu- 
bhai Shah and some more. 

Even when the Working Com- 
mittee paid lip sympathy to the 
idea, it asked Sri Nijalingappa 
to maximise efforts for seeking 
cooperation. This was the un- 
kindest cut of all; it was a deli- 
berate slight to Sri Desai who 
had carried on negotiations with 
other parties so painstakingly 
and assiduously for the past 
six months. _ Relentlessly, he had 
pursued. these like-minded people 
to accept a single leader of the 
conglomeration, to set up a 
coordination committee, to speak 
with one voice inside the House. 
The switoh-over to another nego- 
tiator only meant that Sri Morarji 
Desai was unwanted. 

Grand Alliance, like the pro- 
verbial, coward, has died many 
times. And it is no phoenix torise 
from its ashes. It was conceived 
at Ahmedabad at the Syndicate 
jamboree last December. Even 
while Sri Desai was crusading 
for it, his colleagues began having 
second thoughts about it. The 
Working Committee in February 
heard Sri Patil, Sri Kamaraj 
and Sri Atulya Ghosh expatiate 
on the irrelevance of the Sangh- 
Swatantra combine and the virtues 
of giving the Marxists the glad 


eye. Sri Desai should have 
known then that the alliance 
was deed. 

The June jamboree of the 
Syndicate in New Delhi tried to 
match the Congress call for 
cooperation with all democratic 
socialist forces to fight commun- 
alism, with its formal announce- 
ment that the alliance had been 
launched. With zeal that would 
have made Don Quixote envious, 
Sri Morarji Desai worked over- 
time to enlarge the areas of 
agreement with the parties of the 
Right. Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha 
helped her mentor by almost 
roping in Sri George Fernandes 
to give a semblance of respecta- 
bility to the combine. The obli- 
ging George not only responded 
by meeting the mentor and his 
coleagues half a dozen times, 
he floated another baloon—al- 
liance of the Left to isolate the 
Communists and oust Smt 
Gandhi—to distract the critics. 
George killed Smt Sinha’s brain- 
child with his characteristic kind- 
ness, and his own remained un- 
born. 

The Jana Sangh was quick 
to catch at the straw. The 
Budget session of Parliament had 
isolated it as a communal party 
and no respectable party wanted 
to be seen in its company. The 
Syndicate salvaged its prestige 
and certified it as a nationalist 
party, Buoyed, the Sangh went 
to Chandigarh and came back 
with the idea of a “programme- 
based” alliance. Poor recompense 
for what Sri Desai and the Syndi- 
cate had done for it. Gratitude 
is not the greatest virtue in 
politics. 

Sri Masani's happiness was 
short-lived. With revolts brew- 
ing in Gujarat and Rajasthan 
and Sri Ranga being at best 
lukewarm, he had hoped to 
buttress his dwindling prestige 
in the party with the hopes of 
analliance. But he was counting 
without Sri Hitendra Desai and 
Sri Veerendra Patil who killed 
cock robin without a qualm. 

The three parties, not counting 
the ubiquitous George. went to 
the bargaining counter from posi- 
tions of weakness. Sri Morarji 
Desai was as much a spokesman 
of his party as Sri Balraj Madhok 
of the Sangh. Both had wanted 
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to strengthen their positions in 
their own parties with the out- 
side help ofthe alliance. It was an 
attempt on the part of.three 
cripples combining to make five 
able-hodied pérsons. 

Sri Desai’s calculations were 
cock-eyed in one more respect. 
He had not known his Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh, who was a great one 
in throwing spatiners in the best 
. conceived works of Sri Desai. 
He had also forgotten that every- 
body in his Syndicate was not as 
high-minded a nationalist as he 
was. 

. The State sattaps looked at 
the problem from their narrow 
State points of view. Sri Kama- 


raj, who had gone to Rajaji in : 


sack cloth and ashes, to receive 
his blessings, bitterly remarked 
at the next Working Committee 
meeting that in their anxiety 
to keep their gaddis safe in the 
States, these leaders had forgotten 
the great national objective of 
toppling Smt Gandhi. 
The monsoon session of Parlia- 
ment came to-an end without the 
' good tidings of the birth of the 


Alliance. Sri Morarji Desai was 
getting — disheartened when he 
sighted another straw—Sri Charan 
Singh, another like-minded. one- 
point-wallah. Here was another 
great opportunity thrown his 
way by providence. But Dr 
Ram Subhag Singh beat him to it. 


With all his avoirdupois he showed. . 


wonderful alacrity and rushed to 
Lucknow. Sri C.B. Gupta kept 
him out of all meetings and even 
referred to him as the “Durwan 
at the gate from Delhi”; but when 
Sri Desai returned to.the Capital 
he had managed to wear the 
laurels of the Samyukta Vidhayak 
Dal success. 

The Syndicate was astir. 
There was a lot of doing here, 
there and everywhere. Even Sri 
Nijalingappa ‘rushed to Patna 
to usher in an SVD Raj there. 
Sciibes in the press made their 
inky forecasts of a UP-type SVD 


` jin Delhi, a Gomti graft on the 


Jamuna. They were trying to be 
Khoranas, creating artificial life 
in their press laboratories (or 
Barnards transplating Lucknow 
hearts to Delhi?). 


ea, 
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If the Alliance could not be 
revived in November it was be- 
cause it had been still-torn all 
through. Neither newspapers nor 
the industrialists who keep many 
of these parties going -can bring 
into being a political monster 
when the forces they represent 
are exhausted. A little home- 
work would have convinced them 
thatthey were backing the wrong 


~ horse. The Sangh, the Swatantra 


and the Syndicate, as also the 
SSP, have been beaten at the 
hustings .repeatedly since the 
Great Divide in the Congress. 
The verdict of the people has 
gone against them every time 
they have sought it. 

And this is precisely what 
a section in the Syndicate has 
learnt. Sri Patil is thus forced 
to say that the Syndicate never 
dreamt of toppling Smt Gandhi’s 


: Government, that it did not even 


want to share power with her, 
and that it would be content to 
support her Government only 
if she eschewed the company of 
the Communists. Sri Kamaraj 
goes to the Nilgiris for his sermon 
on the mount. He enlarges on 
the theme of the “two Congresses” 
coming together. Sri "Nijaling- 
appa discovers that the rank and 
file of the two parties are anxious 
to come together. Sri Manubhai 
Shah thinks of moving a formal . 
resolution at the forthcoming 
Syndicate AICC meeting at Luck- 
now calling upon the leadership 
totake the initiative in bringing 
the two together. Sri Newal 
Kishore issues a public statement 
welcoming Sri Kamaraj’s views. 

The Syndicate Working Com- 
mittee failed to give birth to the 
Alliance and itfailed to kill this 
unity move. It tried to wish ‘it 
away and failed. - 

Those who are disillusioned 
with the Alliance idea are com- 
pelled to find new allies. They 
know that the Syndicate cannot 
live it alone nor go it alone. If 
they cannot get the RSS cadre 
to carry them through in the 
battle of the ballot, they must 
look elsewhere for props- And 
who else could give them succour 
and support if not smt Gandhi 
with her immense popularity with 
people? f 

Once they start looking in 
this direction, they are surprised, 
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‘that they ever looked elsewhere. 
There is nothing in common 
between them and the communal 
Sangh and capitalist Swatantra 
or the opportunist SSP, they 
argue. If a search for “like- 
mindedness” is to be made, which 
party could be nearer than the 
Congress of which they were a 
part till exactly a year ago? 

And they suddenly sit up 

. wondering why, at all, they had 
parted company. Whatever rea- 
sons they discern are of no conse- 
quence to them. A Morarji’s 
ambition, a Kamaraj’s ego or a 
Nijalingappa’s irrelevance is not 
weighty enough argument to keep 
them apart. : 

In this mood of disenchant- 
ment, they look at their leaders 
and the eye invariably catches 
their feet of clay. Was it for these 
men of straw and clay that they 
had gone into political oblivion? 
Sri Morarji Desai takes offence 
if Sri Hitendra Desai. does not 
receive him at the airport every 
time he goes to Ahmedabad 
(where else can the Sarvochcha 
go?) Sri Kamaraj is willing to 
forgive and forget only if Smt 
Gandhi expresses regrets. 

Are these important enough 
considerations in politics? If 

. the country is being ruined by 
Smt Gandhi—as their leaders say 
it is—posterity would not pardon 
their ego and ambition which 
stand in the way of a rapproche- 
ment. How does it matter if 

Smt Gandhi does not say “sorry” 

if the country can be saved from 
ruination even if the magic word 
is not uttered? Destinies of na- 
tions are not made by waiting 
for such Open Sesames. 

And they are not alone. 

There are many waiting in the 

wings for the right cue, to come 


on the stage hailing the move. : 


There are many who have seen 
the futility of this "fratricidal 
war". It is only a question of 
the moment and stress. . Sri C.B, 
Gupta would prefer it now and 
Sri Kamaraj after a mid-term poll. 

Sri Gupta argues from a 
point of weakness since his forces 
are in disarray and in consfant 
erosion; Sri Kamaraj speaks from 
a point of comparative strength 
since he sees the opportunity of 
a lifetime in the loosening 
ofthe DMK hold on the Tamil 
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Nadu people. Sri  Hitendra 
Desai and Sri Veerendra Patil 
are engaged in ,a panto- 
mime of moving towards the 
fence, away from Sri Morarji 
and Sri Nijalingappa. Their 
spirit is willing bnt the flesh is 
weak. Théy.would prefer doing 
it quietly. 

The adulation for these super- 
annuated leaders is a thing of the 
past. The language used by their 
followers is not the most elegant 
when they refer to these leaders. 
Nor for that matter, when they 
refer to leaders like Smt Sucheta 
Kripalani (can she get a vote 
other than of Acharyaji when 
that vote does not matter); 
Sri Asoka Mehta (who sure has a 
following of one in Punjab); 
Sri Sbyam Dhar Mishra (who was 
catapulted into leadership since 
Sri C.B. Gupta wanted a Brahmin 
to oppose Sri Kamalapati Tri- 
pathi in. Varanasi). 

Sri Desai and Sri Nijalingappa 
may accept the gift of the Sangh 
and Swatantra support without 
looking it in the mouth, but how 
can the vast majority of the 
Syndicate rank and file afford 
to do it, when they had waged 
many a battle against them in the 
field. The Sangh’s famous sum- 
ming up of the Alliance move 
“we do not want to carry the 
dead-weight of the Syndicate 
bosses on our shoulders in the 
election battle"—has not been one 
of the best kept secrets. Nor has 
been Sri Masani's burning desire 
toscuttle the Swatantra Party by 
ousting the princes to gain absol- 
ute control of only the shell which 
would be left behind. How can 
they accept this gift at its face 
value? 

The only snag in the thesis 
is that these Syndicate men 


“are again trying to bargain from 


a position of weakness. Sri 
Gupta may desire an honourable 
place for his followers in the 
Congress before he renounces 
politics.. But where are the tak- 
ers? Sri Kamaraj's calculations 
may prove to be cock-eyed if 
the Syndicate does not return 
to the Lok Sabha in any sizable 
strength despite its opportunistic 
alliances. Sri Veerendra Patil 
and Sri Hitendra Desai may find 
that they bave sat on the fence 
for far too long for their poli- 


tical health. 

Not that the Congress does 
not have its due share of those 
who suffer from nostalgia for 
all their yesterdays. They miss 
the logic and movement of his- 
tory and cherish Jandmarks of 
time. For some August 25, 1969, 
is the important date when the 
undivided Congress Working 
Committee passed the “forgive 
and forget" resolution; and Sri 
K.K. Shah is reported to be onc 
of them. For others it is an 
arithmetical equation of number 
of MPs & MLAs and not a sweep 
ina new direction. They are end- 
lesly engaged in the futile exercise 
of disputing the importance of 
August 25 July 13 or permuting 
party combinations to gain or 
retain powcr. The Congress too 
has its share of persons afraid 
of change. 

Smt Gandhi too was faced 
with the problem of "*Centrism". 
She solved it by quickening the 
pace towards the Left. With 
its own Centrists, the Syndicate 
has preferred to move towards the 
Right. This vital difference bet- 
ween the approach of the iwo 
organisations is lost on those who 
plead for a rapprochement. The 
choice is not between one leader 
and another, but between one 
direction and another, one pace 
and another. 

Next month’s Lucknow meet 
may not be the turning point in 
the Syndicate's history, since the 
party is a great one for make- 
believe and expediency. Also be- 
cause those who seek to eschew 
alliance with the Sangh and the 
Swatantra are doing it more for 
power considerations than for 
their commitment to the ten- 
point programme, or any other 
programme for that matter. The 
redemption will come, not through 
alliances, when these in the Syndi- 
cate seek a renewal of politics 
through fighting for principles. 

There would be no dearth 
of opportunities. For instance, 
the Bill to abolish princely pri- 
vileges may again come before 
them. That would be tbe time 
for them to think afresh. Unity 
on programme and in action 
would bring their like-minded- 
ness to the surface more easily 
than its protestations. 

They would soon be having 
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an opportunity to elect a new 
President for their organisation. 
That again would be the time to 
assert. The leadership would, of 
course, keep its blinkers on and 
limit its choice to the dozen or 
so names. The horizon of others 


peat the trick at Lucknow. But 
it would not be long before the 
fissures below the parered-up 
facade would show. Those who 
have woken up to a programme 
belatedly do not have much time 
to waste, if they do not wish to 


again in the past. They can also 
do it, if they will. 

Shorn of the ego and ambi- 
tions of the leadership, the Syndi- 
cate is like the Pirandello play, 
characters in search of an author, 
a party in search of a reason to 


should not be so circumscribed. 

The Syndicate Working Com- 
mittee saved itself from a vertical 
split in New Delhi. It may re- 


add further discredit to them- 
selves. The leadership, which 
acted as the old man of the sea, 
has been overthrown time and 


exist. There is, however, no 
dearth of causes in the country. 
The choice is theirs. - 

November 17 M. K. 
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SSP 
Leadership 
and | 
Mass 
Awakening 


S. M. JOSHI 


T# controversy in the Cong-O 
over the resolution tabled 
by Sri Manubhai Shah and others 
and also in regard to the recent 
observations made by Sri S.K. 
Patil and Sri Kamaraj, is a poin- 
ter showing the direction of the 
wind that is blowing in the 
country. They have now become 
aware of the fact that the split 
in the Congress has released forces 
which are not easy to control. 
Therefore, a section of the leader- 
ship in the Syndicate has started 
thinking in terms of unity with 
the Indicate. Probably, they are 
trying to get control of the State 
machine which is now going in a 
direction different from the one 
they had envisaged. This is an 
excuse to strengthen the Rightist 
forces which, it seems, have lost 
hope of getting back to power by 
themselves. 

The split in the Congress 
created an extraordinary situation 
but its significance was not adequa- 
tely appreciated at the time when 
the great organisation broke 
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up into two. This split started 
a process which is developing 
very fast in to a revolutionary 
situation. It is obvious now that 
the revolutionary energies that 
are being unleashed can not be 
contained by any of the existing 
parties despite their revolutionary 
professions. The Congress-R is 
also incapable in giving it a 
correct direction. 

The complete strike by the 
Maharashtra Government emplo- 
yees is an instance in point. The 
Ordinance illegalising the strike 
and the threats of mass dismissals 
have failed to have any effect 
on the employees whose expecta- 
tions have been whetted by the 
revolutionary phrases and high- 
sounding resolutions of the Con- 
gress-R. The toiling masses are 
not prepared to stop in their 
forward march come what-may. 
To attribute political motive to 
this strike is adding insult to the 
injury. The fact remains that the 
masses are on the move in a big 
way, but who will give the correct 
direction? 

The parties who swear by 
radicalism, and particularly the 
Socialists, are expected to play 
their historic role at this critical 
juncture. The Socialist move- 
ment in this country stems from 
the freedom movement with natio- 
nalism, secularism and demo- 
cracy asits sheet anchor. When 
the masses are seething with dis- 
content and surging forward, it 
is the duty of the Socialists to 
provide them, with a clear and 
determined lead. In the absence 
of such a leadership, the masses 
are likely to get confused and 
misled by the vested interests. 

It is a great pity that the domi- 
nant leadership of the SSP is 
still obsessed with their outmoded 
line of non-Congressism. Mak- 
ing common cause with the Jana 
Sangh, the Swatantra and the 
Syndicate, in the present situation 
is in itself a cause for confusion 
and is likely to checkmate the 
process of mass awakening. 
Rather than guiding the revolu- 
tionary masses in the right direc- 
tion in their march forward to 
socialism, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, the Socialistleadership is 
helping in putting down the re- 
volutionary mass upsurge. His- 
tory will not forgive tbem what- 


ever might be their intent ons. 
Objectively, the role that they 
are playing today in the name of 
non-Congressism is bound to 
bring harm to the cause of socia- 
lism. 

When the Socialists launched 
their mass civil disobedience 
movement, it seemed that they 
were correcting their mistake and 
their struggle did attract the atti n- 
tion of the country towards the 
issues raised by them and the 
demands for radical changes. 
Unfortunately, recent develop- 
ments in UP have dashed those 
hopes. They have once again 
thoughtlessly decided to tread 
the dangerous path of summit 
manoeuvres and ministry-making- 
and-breaking. 

As though this was not a 
sufficient shock, the SSP leader- 
ship decided to withdraw the 
civil disobedience movement. 
They should have realised that 
the movement started for land 
distribution was not something 
mechanical which could be switch- 
ed off and on according to their 
convenience. Land liberation 
movement started on August 9 
along with the PSP and CPI, 
is a process of social change. 
Individuals or parties can with- 
draw from it if they so choose 
but the movement can not be 
withdrawn. Having putthe mas- 
Ses on a revolutionary path. to 
Step aside would be nothing short 
of betrayal. 

There is still time to correct 
the mistake. The experience of 
the last few weeks in UP bas 
clearly shown that participation 
in the SVD Ministry is a frvst- 
rating experiment. It has a detri- 
mental effect on the party organi- 
sation, and is spreading demora- 
lisation in the rank and file. 

Fortunately, the annval con- 
ference of the SSP will be held in 
the near future. The mistakes 
committed could be set right ifthe 
party ranks who have already 
indicated their disapproval, assert 
themselves from now on and 
compell the leadership to with- 
draw from the SVD Ministry. 
The Party Conference must em- 
phasise the urgency of mass 
mobilisation and work out plans 
to guide and organise the forces 
released during the land liberation 
movement. 
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Delhi | 
University’s 


 Undergarment 


T case of Javeed Alam, 
.the political Science lecturer 
sacked by the Salwan College, 
threatens to get lost in pointless 
legality. . ` 

Acting Vice-Chancellor, Swa-: 
rup Singh, said something depres- 
sing: he said the college Chairman 
who sacked Alam had no right 
to do so without the concurrence 
of the Government Body. . Prof 
Swarup Singh has gone on record 
as saying that the University 
‘would take its stand on legality. 

It. is with this disreputable 
legality that the academic com- 
munity needs quarrel. _Based on 
an antediluvian charter, the Delhi 
University’s Constitution had 
grown with subsequent enact- 
. ments determined solely by the 
opportunism of the cliques en- 


15 


< 


gineering them to accommodate 
their private- interest. So much- 
so, as Dr Raj discovered to his 
frustration, the laws of the Uni- 
versity were unclear and fuzzy, 
and often contradicted themselves. 


The freedoms .given to the ` 


academic community were ren- 
dered meaningless by retrograde 
concessions granted to the pro- 
prietors of the constituent colleges. 
A recent judgment of the Delhi 
High Court dismissing a lecturer's 
appeal against the termination 
of his services, has shown up the 
insecurity which threatens the 
most vital segment of the Uni- 
versity, namely, tbe teachers. 

Prof Swarup Singh has always 
managed to act smoothly, achiev- 
ing an apparent peace. If to- 
morrow the Salwan College's Go- 
verning Body meets and upbolds 
the sack, which one supposes 
it will, Prof Swarup Singh can 
sit back and wisely talk about the 
inadequacy of the laws. 

Dr Raj did not; he tried to 
arouse the teachers from their 
enormous apathy and lack of 
commitment so that he could 
muster the support he needed for 
restructuring the University. In 
this he had pitted himself against 
entrenched vested interests. A 
misguided students -union, an 
even more misguided Left-ultra 
group of teacher activists, and the 
large mass of plain reactionaries 
had launched a slow-prinding war 
on Dr Raj for diverse reasons, 
but- achieving a sort of unprin- 
cipled unity in action. 

The teachers’ dimly realised. 
that in Dr Raj’s threatened ouster 
lay hidden a danger to their own 
security. But as another academi- 
cian pointed out recently, they 
looked on as though the fight 
were a spectator sport. And, 
let it be remembered, Prof Swarup 
Singh, suave and looking apparen- 
tly concerned, took his seat in 
the gallery all the same. 

What ` happened in Salwan 
College ought to draw the atten- 


tion of a government which calls © 


itself Socialist, to the criminal 
perversion of proprietory rights 
behind the facade of fundamental 
rights. 

It is common knowledge that 
Alam was sacked .because he 


married a Hindu girl. Though- 


the sack was apparently for “in- ` 


. efficiency", a vague and undeter- 
mined charge that can be used for 
the elimination of amy teacber, 
the cat was too big and ugly to 
be held within the tattered bag of 
the Salwan Trust. Sri Shiv Sal- 
wan, the Chairman, soon was 
caught in his own contradictions. ` 
He said all kinds of things and 
grew confused, and in effect con- 
ceded that he had asked the prin- 
cipal to ease out Alam because 
the residents of the locality were 
worked up about the marriage. 

Nor is this the first instance 
of communalism in the Univer- 
sity. A Sikh physical instructress 
was sacked from the Mata Sundari 
College for Women, allegedly, 
for marrying a revisionist Sikh, 
one who had got rid of his beard. 
The University, instead of pursu- 
ing the culprits, went in for an 
inglorious compromise, finding 
the lady a job in another college. 
Prof Swarup Singh, unwilling to 
anger the vested interests, might 
do something similar; although at 
this stage we are merely guessing. 

'z^ Among the loose charges made 
by the Chairman of the College 
is one which alleges that Alam 
misbehaved with a lady lecturer; 
but the lady lecturer’s name would 
be kept secret and the charge 
kept away. from scrutiny as she 
was about to get married! An- 
other charge was that Alam did 
not- wear an undershirt. 

Strange are the way to the 
University. It takes cognisance 
of apparent breaches of the law, 
but is helpless before persistent 
subversion of the law. Salwan, 
the philanthropist who has sensi- 
tised his nose for smelling men’s 
undergarments ought not to find 
a place in the life of a Univeristy. 
But it is the unacademic presence 

-that dominates campus life: illi- 
terates and under-literates, gross 
moneylenders, cardsharpers, scum 
of every sort, but scum who have 
amassed money. 

And the University’s laws are, 
a lot of wool, giving no positive 
directions to protect the teachers’ 
and students’ dignity against pro- 
prietors’ onslaughts. This fact, 
this complicity is what the Uni- 
versity wears beneath its robes 
of solemn hypocrisy. It is the 
University’s stinking under gar- 
ment. 

—Nalanda 
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TE insistent groping for vi-- 

able equations that has been 
going on for some time now 
among political parties in this 
country has naturally made many 
wonder if these efforts are indeed, 
leading in any particular direction 
"whether they are capable: of 
advance towards any definable 
or distinguishable political pur- 
pose. The doubts and misgivings 
that assail the thinking sections 
of the population on this score 
"underline the fact that hardly 
anyone is in a position to say in 
anything like categorical terms 
what precisely is happening in 
and between political parties in 
the country today or what will 
be the short-run and long-term 
consequences of the search for. 
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allies that is going on at present. 
There is no denying the confusion 
prevailing in the whole country 
in this sphere which is of crucial 
significance to the future. 

The dominant impression 
today is that polarisation of poli- 
tical forces is taking place, that 
it is in the initial stages and that 
it is an inevitable and desirable 
development ‘in our situation. 
Some commentators attempt a 
bit of quibbling when they try to 
draw a fine distinction. between 
bipolarisation and multi-polari- 
sation and give the impression 
that they expect the extreme Ri ght 
and the extreme Left to emerge 
as major factors ultimately. 
Others seem to take a very differ- 
ent position, suggesting that what 
has been “happening can only 
lead to bipolarjsation of the kind 
supposedly obtaining in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom; they virtually dis- 
miss the two extremes as of little 
consequence, limiting the poli- 
tical spectrum to two balanced 
combinations of Left-of-Centre 
and = Right-of-Centre forces. 
There are others still who do not 
appear optimistic about the pro- 
spects of polarisation, seeing in 
the equations between the Right 
and certain parties of the Left 
as in Kerala an element of oppor- 
tunism and confusion. What is 
closest to the mark is that in 
current developments there is a 
groping towards bipolarisation— 
not of the British type—with the 
ultimate emergence of a powerful 
Left movement representing the 
will and the interests of the vast 


majority of the people of India, 


confronting squarely a Rightist 
consolidation out to defend the 
vested interests and the socio- 
economic status quo. 

To understand the signi- 
ficance of what is taking place in 
the country, one has necessarily 
to go to the years of the freedom 
movement and the early years 
of Independence. In the national 
movement, made up of various 
kinds of elements ranging from the 
utterly reacfionary to, the most 
forward-looking, the different 
trends that have now emerged 
in the shape of political parties 
were present and noticeable. 
Each group concerned to a large 
extent subordinated its ideological 
commitments to the immediate 


task of resisting alien rule and 
wresting independence. Even so, 
the basic contradictions over the 
kind of society the diflerent gro- 
ups in the national n.o\cncnt 
sought after the attainnént of 
independence were in evidence. 
Among the national leaders at 
least two understood clearly that 
there was no alternative to the 
establishment of some k.nd of a 
egalitarian society if the economic 
advance of the urban and 11ral 
masses was to be ensured and 
bloodshed arising fiom the go- 
verty-stricken majority asserting 
itself against the exploiting classes 
was to be avoided. The two 
leaders were of course Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. The first 
sought to prepare the ground for 
radical change by appealing to 
the good sense of the affluent and 
asking them to treat their wealth 
as public property—an approach 
foredoomed to failure because 
it was unrealistic and did not 
take into account the ambitions 
of the rich and the economically 
powerful. The second deciced 
to place socialism as its goal 
before the nation and sovght to 
build an economy capable of 
withstanding the transformation 
Of society on these lines. ]t is 
too early yet to assess the cor- 
rectness or otherwise of Jawahar 
lal Nehru’s approach; although 
it is true that in the years since 
Independence economic dispari- 
ties have increased considerably 
and the power of big business and 
rural vested interests has grown 
enormously, it is yet to be seen 
whether the foundations laid by 
Nehru have not made the task 
of the forces of the Left easier 
because of the availability of a 
basic economic structure which 
is not entirely subject to the 
total control of the moneyed few. 

It is possible to assert that 
the country would have teen 
much better off today if the 
process of polarisation had star- 
ted immediately after the attain- 
ment of independence. Many 
Leftist groups did split away 
from the Congress, while more 
and more agents of vested interests 
and office-hunters entered the rul- 
ing party. Certain disgrvntled 
groups with no particular ideology 
also left the Congress at that time. 
All of them, the ruling party 
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not. excluded, were entirely con- 
` fused, and post-Partition problems 
added to the confusion. 

All these developments how- 
ever could not lead to the Leftist 
forces finding their identity; there 
remained in the Congress as 
many progressives as had left 
itinanger. Unfortunately, there- 
fore, the Congress continued to 
be. largely a political party only 
in a Vague sense; it had under 
its spreading wings all kinds of 
elements ranging from communal 
and social reactionaries at one 
end, to the most radical ones at 
the other. On top of this, 
Jawaharlal Nehru constantly tal- 
ked. of his concept of socialism; 
this helped only to weaken the 
Leftist forces outside the Congress 
without at the same time streng- 
thening the progressive sections 
in the ruling party who through- 
out remained complacent, without 
caring to, organise themselves 
effectively to translate Nehru's 
broad commitments into social 
and economic reality. This was 
the tragedy not only of the Left 
but of Nehru himself, for the 
self-seekers who had songht re- 
fuge in the Congress were able 
to thwart bis dream of using the 
sprawling party as the instrument 
of socia] change. 

It is not as if the Leftist parties 
are above blame. Their acti- 
vities in the late forties and the 
fiftics ranged from rank adven- 
turism to rank opportunism. 
While one extfeme section for a 
time refused to recognize the 
reality of Independence and pro- 
ceeded along a disastrous course 
on that basis, another carried 
forward the prejudices built up 
during the national movement 
and made anti-Communism the 
sheet-anchor of its politics with- 
out for a moment understanding 
that its own purpose and ideology 
were being seriously undermined 
thereby. While the Congress 
steadily lost its close contact 
with the masses, the Left parties 
as a whole were unable to supplant 
it in the affections of the common 
people, except in pocketes here 
and there. This was why polari- 
sation could not take place over 
those years; in ‘the absence of 
consolidation of the Left it be- 
came comparatively easy for big 
business and allied vested in- 
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terests to make the fuiíest use of 
the contradictions within the rul- 
ing party to entrench themselves 
further and. hold the couniry to 
ransom. 

With our massive and steadily 
increasing population the grow- 
ing accentuation of economic 
disparitics especially in the rural 
sector the spectacle of mounting 
unemployment alongside incrcase 
in national wealth and the grow- 
ing awareness of the population 


-as a whole,such a state of 


affairs could not be expected to 
last howevermuch the status 
quoists might have desired 
it. Disenchantment with the 
Congress grew apace among the 
people for the simple reason 
that neither the achievement of 
independence nor the faith re- 
posed in the ruting pa:ity had 
brought about radical changes in 
their own lives. They rightly 
attributed their continuing -squa- 
lor and misery to the Congress 
and in 1967 showed that they were 
wise enough to reject that party 
and teach it the lesson of its life. 
The Fourth General Election is a 
landmark for us because for the 
first time the people of India 
made it clear beyond doubt that 
they could not be taken for gran- 
ted. - 

The tragedy is that in 1967 
the other political parties were 
in no position to provide a viable 


alternative and for this the Con- - 


gress cannot be blamed. Many 
of these parties, notably the Lef- 
tist ones, had always propagated 
the view that the monopoly of 
power of the Congress must te 
broken; yet they had not the 
foresight and the wisdom to think 
in terms of a workable alter- 
native—a combination of parties 
that could provide a government 
capable of translating radica) pro- 
mises into concrete action by way 


of legislative measnres and ex- 


ecutive performance. Theslogan 
of anti-Congressism which prece- 
ded the Fourth General Election 
and produced strange alliances 
in different States of parties re- 
presenting the entire spectrrm 
from extreme Right to extreme 
Left, in fact symbolised the plight 
of the progressive parties at a 
time when it became clear that the 
people were in a mood to reject 
the Congress and try ont an 


alternative. It is not surprising 
then that parties which had little 
in common by way.of social and 
economic commitment could not 
produce stable coalitions despite 
the popular mandate to this effect. 
It is in this light that the collapse 
ofthe major United Front govern- 
ments has to be viewed. The 
mid-term poll in some of the 
States last year did not improve 
matters very much. . 

In allthese developments there 
were to be seen indications that 
the people were in reality looking 
for an effective alternative to be - 
provided by the progressive par- 
ties with a common programme of- 
radical social and economic me- 
asures. But the parties them- 
selves, despite the efforts of some 
of them, were still far from 
working determinedly towards 
polarisation. The anti-Congress 
obsession persisted in several quar- 
ters; so did the anti-Communist 
bias assisted by intellectuals and. 
others who had sold their souls 
to the US propaganda machine. 

It was only when the Congress 
split as a result of realisation on - 
the part of many of its leaders 
that the party could not face 
another election withont fulfilling 
at least some of its promises to 
the people, that the process of 
polarisation of political forces 
appeared to begin in right earnest. 
‘The exit of the Syndicate from the 
Congress was significant, for it 
meant the removal of the most 
reactionary section of the party 
leadership which had come in- 
creasingly to be identified in the 
public mind as most responsible 
for sabotaging the ^ implemen- 
tation of pledges made. Even 
though it is true that the Congress 
is not yet rid of all reactionaries, 
the fact remains that the removal 
of the Syndicate has been viewed 
by the people as a cleansing 
operation; and this enabled Smt 
Indira Gandhi and her colleagues 
to take at least some progressive 
measures which the Syndicate, 
if it had continued in the party, 
would certainly have prevented 
effectively. 

It is in this background that 
all parties in the country have 
had to think earnestly of their 
own, attitude to the Congress in 
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TE Right, sphearheaded by the 

Jana Sangh, is consolidating 
its forces in the Capital. Despite 
the in-fighting between it and the 
RSS, the Jana Sangh is closing 
its rank in the mass organisations 


to put up a united front in the: 


fast approaching civic elections 
in the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Its activists in the Arya Samaj, 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Delhi 
. Rajya Gosamvardhan Parishad, 
. Delhi Pradesh Bharatiya Harijan 
Sangh, Vidyarthi Parishad, Delhi 
-Pradesh Jhuggi Niwas Sabha and 


other - organisations have been . 


‘instructed to mobilise the orga- 
nisations for mass actions. 

The Delhi Rajya Gosamvardhan 
Parishad organised a Mela in 
the Gandhi Grounds. Although the 
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Mela was supposed to have been 
sponsored by the-Delhi Adminis- 
tration, it was put under .the 
charge of Sri Prem Chand Gupta, 
the Jana Sangh member of Metro- 
politan Council. The Jana Sangh 
Mayor and Sanchalak of the 
North Zone of the RSS, Sri 
Hansraj Gupta, inangurated the 


- Mela on November 4, 1970. 


The so-called All Party Go- 
taksha Maha Abhiyan Samiti has 
also’ chalked out a phased pro- 
gramme of actioh in the Capital. 
Some of these Go-Rakshaks 
organised a demonstration before 
Parliament on November 7 to 
commemorate the rowdy inci- 
dents four years ago on this day. 

Sangh MP Ram Swaroop Vi- 
dyarthi organised another “action” 
by parading some Harijan Chil- 
dren before the Prime Minister’s 
house on November 14. The 
Jana Sangh’s new-found love for 
the Harijans is understandable. 
But people have not forgotten 
how, two years ago, Harijan 
children of the Pershad Nagar on 
Qutab Road suffered and- many 
died due to exposure to the cold 
when they were deprived of their 
hearths and homes. 

The Jana Sangh is also im- 
proving its relation with other 
parties of Right Reaction. The 
Congress(O) has been firmly 
assured of support on at least 
ten seats. If the Cong(O) wants 
that Jana Sangh candidates should 
also be put up in those consti- 
tuencies in order to avoid the 
charge of aligning with a com- 
munal party, that too would be 
arranged. 

The Cong(O) leader in the 
Municipal Corporation is not 
averse to making a common 
cause with the Jana Sangh. 


- Chaudhary Des Raj’s alignments 


with the Jana Sangh Mayor are 
quite known. The Jana Sangh 
and the Cong(O) does not face 
any problem in arriving at an 
understanding. There is no third 
party of the Right in Delhi. 
However, a significant, develop- 
ment is the compact between the 
Jana Sangh and the Muslim 
communalists. The Jana Sangh 


in its hurry to defeat the Congress - 


(R) baptised the Muslim League 
in .Delhi; The Muslim Majlis 
of Dr Faridi accused the Jana 


Sangh of bad faith at the birth of 
the Muslim League in Delhi. 
The Majlis was stunned at this 
news, and was angry because the 
League .had robbed the Majlis 
its - bargaining power with the 
Jana Sangh in Delhi. 

There did exist an understanding 
between the Majlis and the Jana 
Sangh on supporting each other 
in the Muslim  constituencics— 
the Majlis would split the Muslim 


‘votes and the Sangh would finan- 


cially help it to do so. In one or 
two constituencies, the Majlis 
would concentrate seriously so 
as to make the chances of the 
Congress(R) winning in Muslim 
areas difficult. 

The Majlis was entrusted with 
the task of proving that the 
Congress (R) no longer represented 
the interests of the Muslim masses. 
The arrangement was arrived at 
through the good offices of a 
Muslim Jana Sangh member of 
the Metropolitan Council. 

Soon, the Jana Sangh struck 
another deal with one Bashir 
Ahmed of Meerut. The Muslim 
League was born in Delhi, with 
Mirza Mohammed Usman, a 
Councillor of the Corporation, 
as its President. Sri Usman was a 
Congress Councillor and got the 
party ticket out of consideration 
for his father who was a Rajya 
Sabha Member from Delhi. 

It was a strange coincidence 
that Mirza Ahmed Ali was elected 
to the Rajya Sabha with the 
Sangh support in the Corporation. 
His son, Sri Usman, does not 
have any influence in the Muslim 
politics of Delhi. The League, 
in its hurry netted Sri Usman, 
knowing full well that he did not 
have any capacity to run a party, 
but was confident of the help 
it would receive from other 
friendly quarters.. 

The Muslim League had some 
initial difficulties in the Muslim 
circles, but soon its idea caught 
the imagination of the Muslim 
population in the walled city. 
Jt has organised three mectings, 
one public meeting has been 
quite successful in Ahata Kedara 
in Sadar Bazar. For some time 
both the communalists of the 
Yellow and the Green varietics 
created tension in the area, but 
it all "ended well". 
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Now the strategy is clear. The. 
Muslim Leaque and the Majlis 
wil put up about twenty candi- 
dates in the Muslim populated 
areas to cut the vote of the secular 
parties. The Jana Sangh is very 
much happy over the develop- 
ments. The other day the Jana 
Sangh leader in the Municipal 
Corporation Sri Kedar Nath 
Sahni, boasted that the Jana 
Sangh would capture about 75 
seats out of 100 in the Delhi 
civic elections. 


[f 


Communal Alliance 


The confidence of the Sangh 
leader is born out of this alliance 
between the Muslim communalists 
and the Hindu communalists in 
the Capital. It is gathered that this 
alliance has been struck through 


an international agency, which . 


generally interferes with the work- 
ing of governments that do not 
toe its line. 

The line of this agency is quite 
clear, it wants to bring all.the 


- forces opposed to Smt Indira 


Gandhi on a single platform in 
order to subvert and challenge the 


` Socialist policies which the country 


intends to follow. Force as well 
as persuasion are being utilised to 
consolidate the Right in the 
country. The Delhi drama forms 
an important part of it. 
Simultaneously, a moveis afoot 
in the Jana Sangh to drop out the 
unfaithfuls and the  non-RSS 
from the list of candidates on 
some pretext or the other. Twelve 
sitting members in the civic body 
may not find their place in the 


Jana Sangh list. The RSS wanted . 


to curb the power of the non-RSS 
Deputy Mayor, Sri Bal Raj 
Khanna, who had been weilding 
considerable influence in the 
Municipal Jana Sangh Party due 


toits threadbare majority. The 


RSS had christened Sri Khanna a 
“contractor’s man". 

Therefore, in order to gain the 
confidence of the RSS cadres, went 
to the "Sakhas" in khaki shorts 
during the days of the “curb” 
on RSS drills in Delhi. Recently, 
the Deputy Mayor boasted of 


- having formed a sena to fight the 


non-existent Naxalites , in the 
Capital. Apparently, Sri Khanna 


hopes, that such stunts would 
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rehabilitate him in the eyes of the 
hostile RSS cadres. 

The Left and democratic 
forces in the Capital are in a state 
of disorganisation. Congress(R) 
in its hurry and to capture power 
in Delhi,is going it alone in the 
civic elections. Although badly 
faction-ridden, it appears to shun 
an alliance with the parties of” 
the Left, the explanation is that 
it would put the party in a de- 
fensive position. 
` + The CPI is the third important 
party in the Capital and has the 
capacity to tilt the balance at 


-least on 30 seats while on its 


own it can capture 10 seats in 
the . civic body. The CPI has 
its own mass base. In 1958 


the party won nine seats out of. 


twelve it contested: 
Communist Hold 


In the 1967 civic election, 
however, the Party made a very 
poor showing mainly because 
the voters here, like their coun- 
terparts in other States, had been 
looking for a viable alternative 
to Congress misrule at that time. 
appeared to 
them as the alternative. Many 
of the Delhi Congress stalwarts 
were routed by unknown Sangh 
workers. 

Even then, the CPI won a 
few spectacular victories. One 
of its nominees won from the 
Sabzi Mandi constituency with 
more votes than the votes polled 
by the Congress and the Jana 
Sangh candidates put together. 
In the last four years, the CPI 
has increased its areas of in- 
fluence. 

The Congress(R) leadership 
in the Capital is banking on the 
popularity of the Prime Minister. 
Most of its leaders, including 
the President, Sri Radha Raman, 
know the limitations of the party. 
He himself was trounced by an 
unknown Jana Sangh candidate 
in this own neighbourhood des- 
pite being an Executive Councillor 
in the Metropolitan Council at 
that time. 

Moreover, the deep anti-Lift, 
particularly anti-Communist, at. 
titude of the Congress(R) in Delhi, 
leaves it with no alternative except. 
to resign to the eventuality of 


conceding seats to the Jana 
Sangh, instead of forging Left 
and democratic unity: 

The stalwarts of the Congress 
(R) have always been helping 
Sri Vijay Kumar Malhotra and 
Sri Bal Raj Khanna of the Jana 
Sangh in-all the earlier elections. 
This time, too, they do not 
appear to be making any serious 
attempt to ‘win these seats. 
Their verbal heroics that they 
would dislodge the Jana Sangh 
from power in the civic body 
can deceive only the gullible 
in 15 Windsor Place. 


Need of the Hour 


There are, of course, other 
Congress cadres in Delhi who 
feel that the need of the hour is 
to sink their personal differences 
and unite the party into a mighty 
movement in alliance with other 
Left and democratic parties to 
defeat the Jana Sangh which has 
ruined the economy of the civic 
body by its cheap antics like 
beautifying the city. They de- 


` mand that the Congress should 


‘expose all the Jana Sangh acts 
of omission and commission 
before the Delhiwallas. š 

It is clear that on almost every 
seat the Congress will face a 
Syndicate _ candidate. In the 
Muslim areas, a Muslim Majlis 
or a Muslim League candidate 
will be there to split the Congress 
vote in favour of the Jana Sangh. 
The "ignored group" within the 
Congress is thinking very seriously 
of putting up "Independent" 
Congressmen in some of the 
constituencies. 

The present attitude of the 
Congress(R) leaders will strely 
mean contest also from some of 
the Left parties, particularly the 
CPI. The writing on the wall 
is there for all to see. 

The Central leadership of the 
Congress(R) also has a responsi- 
bility to guide Delhi Congressmen. 
The question of Left and demo- 
cratic unity has gained urgency 
owing to the strategic position 
of Delhi. It is time the Central 
leadership imported new blood . 
in the Delhi Congress in order to 
rid it of continuous in-fighting, 
and also pave way for the urgently 
needed unity of forces. 


MAINSTREAM 


Blind 
Alley in. 
West | 

Bengal 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


LOWLY but inexorably, the 

recent developments in West 
Bengal are pushing the State to 
the brink of a precipice. 

The economic stagnation, in 
terms of employment -potential, 
continues unabated. Traditional 
industries like jute. and tea 
are generally without replenish- 
ment or replacement—a fact 
which unfortunately is giving 
many the impression that perhaps 
"those who run them are inclined 
to treat their assets as wasting and, 
therefore, will ultimately abandon 
them as it is done under a “‘sco- 
rched earth" policy. 

Engineering industry is still 
suffering from paucity of orders 
and desperately need —rehabili- 
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tation finance. To meet their 
requirement a Committee of the 
Industrial Development Bank of 
India was recently set up in Cal- 
cutta, But among the first five 
applications received, there "are 
said to be at least two which, 
if sanctioned, may ultimately help 
the companies interested in 
liquidating their investments in 
West Bengal gradually and open 


.up new-units elsewhere. 


Fresh industrial investment 
continues to be shy, and. because 
the established units are trying 
to keep themselves competitive 
by cutting down production costs 
by keeping the workforce frozen, 
if not reducing it actually, the 
employment situation has reached 


"an alarming level. The Govern- 


ment's efforts to create some 
employment through sizable in- 
vestment in developrhent work, 
in the primary, secondary and 
tertiary sectors, have yet to get 
off the ground. On the whole, 
the situation could not have been 
more gloomy at a time when 
things should have positively 
looked up. 

However, the Government's 
overwhelming preoccuption, un- 
der the circumstances, with law 
and order, has been most unfor- 
tunate; and already, instead of 
giving equal emphasis on develop- 
mental work and maintenance 
of law and order, the latter is 
gradually getting. more attention. 

The reason for this, of course, 
is partly the emergence of the 
Naxalites and under their pro- 


tection and guidance, as the 


police say, a large number of 
hardened criminals and anti-soci- 


als, who are on the rampage; and, . 


partly, the very orientation of a 
bureaucratic machinery, which 
naturally tends to interpret issues 
and developments in terms of 
law and order alone. 

This is not at all meant to 
minimise the mischief potential 
of the Naxalites, the size of whose 
hard core is yet anybody’s guess. 
Beginning with the killing of 
landowners in some districts, and, 
thereafter, disrupting educational 
institutions in Calcutta, the Nax- 
alites seem to have concentrated. 
their attention now on liquidating 
individual policemen—at best, 
that is what the Government 
wants people to believe. 


In such activities, the Nax- 
alites, if is said, are drawing 
heavily upon the services of anti- 
socials, or “Jumpen proletariat”, 
to use a jargon. One difficulty 
of the anti-Naxalite drive fre- 
quently is the lack of adequate 
and positive intelligence. The 
police says that the Naxalites, 
under cover of the United Front 
government's considerate atti- 
tude towards political 'opponents, 
could enjoy certain amount of 
immunity from repression which 
they used to organize themeelves. 

As a result, while the police, 
trying to operate in as decentra- 
lised a manner as the Naxalites, 
have by now some access to the 
Naxalite local committees and 
their decisions, they have yet to 
break a single operational squad, 
of which there are estimated to 
be over 700 throughout West 
Bengal, including a little over 
100 in Calcutta and its neig- 
bouring areas. Butit is believed 
that local committees activate the 
anti-socials who are asked to get 
mixed with individual orerational 
squads in their activities. 

Should this police theory be 
accepted, one may legitimately 
ask, since the police's contact 
with the underworld is traditioral, 
asin any other metropolitan city, 
why should not the porice be 
able to exploit this to their ad- 
vantage in getting to hard intelli- 
gence? If that is not possible, 
it may be asked, why did the 
links snap? No one will perhaps 
start an argument that Naxalites 
have been able io politicalise 
these criminals overnight or the 
whole police forc. has turned 
angels. 

On the other hand, whatever 
happens in Calcutta these days is 
largely blamed on the Naxalites 
officially. Recently a tracer was 
murdered in Calcutta. In his 
own circles, this man did not have 
much of a reputation as a straight 
dealer. And there are reasons 
to believe that the man was mur- 
dered over a dispute concerning 
the sharing of tooty. Similarly, an 
analysis of the background of 
every policeman killed may also 
lead to interesting roints at least 
in some cases. Naxalites are 
shrewdly owning np all such 
incidents, further adding to their 
popular build-up. 
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But, apparently, neither the 
police nor the general adminis- 
tration is in a mood to do that. 
When two armed policemen were 
murdered in Berhampore recently, 
instead of pointing to their pro- 
fessional hazards, there were loud. 
voices ‘raised about the impact 
of the incident on the morale of 
the force. °. 

This cacophony continued un- 
abated in spite of a near rebellion 
by the Berhampore police, as a 
reaction to the incident, ignoring 
altogether the argument put for- 
ward by solitary men in the ad- 
ministration that such acts of 
indiscipline also signified a posi- 
tive failure of leadership. But 
who is to listen to such words 
of caution! 


, 


Repressive Measures 


In course of time, with the 
full concurrence of the Union 
Home Ministry a series of legi- 
slative and other measures, short 
of powers of preventive deten- 
tion, have been taken not only 
to strengthen the hands of the 
Government's coerciye arm, but 
also to reassure it to the fullest 
possible extent. 


There is no denying that there ' 


is a large body of opinion in West 
Bengal which considers it ligiti- 
nate for the Government, charged 
with the responsibility of ensuring 
normal life in the society, to 
safeguard itself, so that the attac- 
kers do not get an upper hand 
in relation to the society, for all 
times to come. But let ns have 
alook at the nature of some 
of the powers and practices intro- 
duced among the police so far. 


First, offences under Section ` 


144 Cr PC have been made cogni- 
zabl.. Secondly, officers down 
to the level of an ASI have 
been empowered to compel the 
presence of a person in a 
thana for 24 hours for inter- 
rogation.: Thirdly, what is even 
more serious, oridnary constables 
are .being provided with small 
arms, trained to kill and being 
put on watching jobs in plaing 
clothes. Fourthly, blanket direc- 
tion has been issued that for at 
least three months no depart- 
mental, or judicial enquiries will 
be held into police action. . 
These innovations in the pat- 
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tern of police action against the 
Naxalites naturally raise certain 
important issues of principle. If 
it is accepted that the ordinary 
policemen represent the society 
im which they operate in a mini- 


ature form with all its points of ` 


weakness and strength and their 
susceptibility to influence—which 
is not congenial to a healthy 
society—how far is it justifiable 
to arm them to the teeth and 
allow them a free hand? 

That they have given tbem- 
selves not a very commendable 
record of discipline, was once 
again recorded in course of a 
recent joint conference of Dis- 
trict Magistrates and Superinten- 
dents of .Police, when many 
of the former regretfully com- 
plained that the administration’s 
writ did not always run beyond 
the level of the Inspectors of 
Police. Yet the same conference 
agreed to do away with inquiries 
into police action for the time 
being. 3 


Dangerous Portents 


The only conclusion that could 
be drawn from this illogicality was 
that the administration, lacking 
in cohesion, drive and sense 
of leadership to face up to the 
developing situation, could not 
but concede the insistent demand 
of the police force. Does the 
Centre think, under the circums- 
fances, that such a risky experi- 
ment, under the leadership of an 
indolent and demoralised bureau 
cracy, can be kept on track by 
simply changing a few men. at 
the top? 

No one wil argue that the 
Naxalites yet have a solid mass 
support or backing in West Ben- 
gal. If their actions are unhin- 
dered by instantaneous public 
reaction, it is out of a sense of 
defencelessness against a determi- 
ned group and its anti-social 
allies. Yet, so far as the general 
public is concerned, this is nothing 
worse than passivity. 

But the way the police are 
go'ng about their job in Calcutta 


.and elsewhere, leaves room for 


a genuine fear that this passivity 
may soon turn into open hosti- 
lity against the police, if not a 
feeling of positive sympathy for 
the Naxalites and what they have 


' been preaching. ‘That may also 
raise the question whether the 
police or the forces of law and 
order generally will be ready or 
should be allowed to confront 


. a whole population. 


Under the circumstances, quite 
a few (not all of, whom are anti- 
Left) have started feeling that 
perhaps an early revival of the 
Preventive Detention Act might 
have been a more humane weapon 
to deal with the situation. But 
that was lost in another type of 
political experimentation at the 
Centre. And the result is that 
even. if those powers are revived 
now, it is an open question 
whether these should be enough 
to tackle the thousands like the 
15-year-old who rushed towards ~ 
the Mayor recently with a drawn 
dagger. And even if this is 
accomplished, how dangerous or 
otherwise will it be to leave the 
legacy of a trigger-happy police 
force for posterity? 

, One ridiculous aspect of the 
sitnation is that political parties 
which, after the fall of the last 
UF Government, have been wink- 
ing at the Naxalites and the 
police by their passivity born out 
of a feeling that this was the best 
way to deal with their rivals, 
have now become painfully aware 
that the police do not look for 

' brands of people while beating 
them up or shooting them down. 
But, apparently, the realisation 
.has come too late to be of any 
help to the people. 
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MAINSTREAM 


— Was 
Hea 
Progressive? 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


` 


Political philosophy of Desh- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das has 
been as much a matter of ~~ 
controversy during his life 
time as is the assessment 
today of his contribution in 
our freedom struggle, when 
we are celebrating his birth 
centenary. — The following 
assessment is based on the 
author's independent enqui- 
ries, interviews with persons 
who had personally come in 
contact with Chittaranjan, 
and consultation of a large 
quantity of written material 
by him and about him. 
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Wss he a progressive and a 
radical? This was the ques- 
tion I was confronted with by a 
"progressive" ^ Congressman in 
Bombay when I suggested that a 
meeting should be organised to 
observe the centenary of Desh- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das. 

It was a question difficult to 
answer. Words seem to change 
their connotation with time. The 
days of Chittaranjan already seem 
remote, , lost in the: pages of 
history. They live only im the 
memories of his near and dear 
ones, old men and women who 
had ‘lived through those stirring 
times. i 


Recently I spent some time 


digging into these memories. 
I pieced together the portrait 
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of a restless man, seeking ful- 
filment in the struggle for the 
freedom of his country. At the 
same time I discovered those 
days lostin the pages of histroy— 
the days of young revolutionaries, 
cautious - intellectuals, shrewd 
politicians and the masses coming 
into the political field consciously. 


Chittaranjan did not seem a. 


stranger any longer. Those days 
did not seem remote. The issues 
that dominated politics then did 
not seem totally unreal. On the 
contrary, they seemed to have 
some bearing on our political 
issues of today. Some of the 
questions had already been posed. 

The general impression that 
Chittaranjan’s participation in the 
national movement was stormy 
but brief, is hardly correct. Born 
on December.5, 1870, he was 
brought up in an atmosphere 
when the intellectual ferment of 
the nineteenth century Bengal 
had begun to show practical 
results. A spirit of freedom was 
in the air. From intellectual and 
spiritual freedom the demand for 
national or political freedom was 
only a step forward. 

The demand had already been 
raised from Chittaranjan's own 
family. His father, Bhuban Moh- 
an Das, a solicitor, was also a 
journalist. The Bramho Public 
Opinion, the weekly organ of the 
Bramho Samaj, which he edited 
for some time, could not contain 
him long. He tried his hand at 
independent political journalism 
by publishing his own weekly 
journal, Bengal Public. Opinion. 
The venture was short-lived, be- 
cause he did not have the financial 
resources. Nevertheless it left 
its impress on young Chittaranjan 
and early in his own ,political 
career he recognised the organising 
power of a journal. 

By the time Chittaranjan left 
school, the political atmosphere 
of the country had begun to chan- 
ge. The Indian National Congress 
had already been established. No 
wonder, therefore, thatin the Pre- 
sidency College we find him more 
busy with youth and student acti- 
vities than with his studies, With 
Prithwis Chandra Ray he organi- 
sed the “Undergraduates Asso- 
ciation” to fight for educational 
reforms with special reference to 
the place of mother-tongue in 


the curriculum. 

He also joined the newly 
formed organisation of the youth 
of Bengal, the “Students Asso- 
ciation”. Surendranath Baner- 
jee, who bad just been, dismissed 
from the ICS, was its President. 
Thus began Chittaranjan’s poli- 
tical education. It stood him 
in good stead when he went to 
England, after his graduation, 
to compete for the ICS. He 
was soon involved in political 
activities. He successfully fought 
an- election campaign to win a 
seat for Dadabhai Naoroji in 
the House of Commons. This 
was when Chittaranjan and Auro- 
bindo Ghosh met for the first 
time. 

It was understandable that 
Chittaranjan should fail to secure 
a place in the ICS. He returned 
home as a barrister in 1893. 
Those were difficult days. He 
had to builda career for himself 
and the Congress dominated by 
cautious politicians did not ap- 
peal to him at all. 

When the Swadeshi move- 
ment began in 1905, Chittaranjan 
once again became involved. Bi- 
pin Chandra Pal, the spokesman 
ofthe younger generation, was a 
close friend. Chittaranjan was 
associated with his paper, New 
India. A “Swadeshi Mandali” 
was formed in his house. He 
joined hands with Subodh Mullick 
and set up the National Council 
of Education, which later deve- 
loped into Jadavpur University. 
It was he-who brought Aurobindo 
back to Calcutta as the principal 
of this institution. 

In 1906, he joined the Con- 
gress and drafted the resolution 
of the provincial conference, plea- 
ding for self-rcliance instead of 
petitions and appeals. Within a 
few days of this conference he 
met Tilak and received from him 
the message of “Swaraj is my 
birthright”. 

About the same time he 
became a member of the revoluti- 
onary party, Anusilan Samity. 
Together with Aurobindo, he was 
one of its leaders. He was also 
associated with the English daily, 
Bandemataram, of which Auro- 
bindo was the editor. 

The Congress soon came under 
the complete control of the Mo- 
‘derates and Chittaranjan lost 
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interest. He concentrated again 
on his professional career. At 
the same time he came forward 
to defend the people accused in 
political cases. This needed a 
great deal of courage for more 
reasons than one. He was still 
a struggling barrister. Political 
cases certainly did not offer scope 
for professional success. More- 
over there was no money in these 
cases and he needed. money badly. 

It was, however, a political 
case that ultimately brought him 
success, It was the famous Ali- 
pore Bomb Case, in which Auro- 


bindo was one of the accused. , 


It was a political, as well as a 
legal battle. Chittaranjan won 
the case with his forensic skill, 
irrefutable logic and magnificent 
oratory. EN 

That was in 1908. For the 
next few years he devoted all 
his energies to achieve success in 
his profession. And his success 
was phenomenal He minted 
money, paid off his father's debts, 
lived like a prince, helped the 
needy, and continued to fight 
political cases. 

This was how life continued 
till the end of the war changed 
the face of the world, and the 
Russian Revolution gave birth 
to a new concept—the right of 
self-determination - of nations. 
This revolutionary concept haun- 
ted the corridors of power even 
in the mighty imperialist coun- 
tries. No wonder it bad its im- 
pact on India, too. . 


New Trends 


There was a new restlessness 
even among the intelligentsia—a 
search for new ways to freedom, 
the old cautious demand for 
administrative reforms could no 

| longer satisfy the younger radi- 
cals. Annie Besant and her 
Home Rule movement found 
‘echoes in Chitfaranjan’s heart. 
Suddenly he became politically 
active. 


In 1917 he was invited to pre- ' 
side over the Bengal Provincial' 


Conference. He readily agreed. 
His speech, reflected lack of a 
clear ideology. It was replete 
with emotional and. romantic re- 
ferences to our past glory and 
equally utopian dreams about the 
future. At the same time the 
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speech was imbued with fervent 
patriotism and a demand for self- 
tule. This was really the beginn- 
ing of his active political life. 

In the same year he campai- 
gned for the election of Annie 
Besant as the President of the 
Congress session in Calcutta. 
This was a reflection of the in- 
creasing strength of the new 
trends in the Congress and 
Chittaranjan emerged as one of 
their leading spokesmen. 

From the very beginning he 
was keen to use every oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the struggle 
for freedom. When Gandhiji 
wanted to work the reforms 
offered by the British under the 
Reforms of India Act, Chittaran- 


jan was anxious to reject it, to , 


press for more concessions. He 
was not quite successful. The Re- 
forms became a reality. Now he 
felt that the legislatures should 
be utilised to fight the British. 
It was to be a second front as it 
were to the movement outside. 


Changed Situation 


By this time the situation in 
the country had changed consi- 
derably. Gandhiji saw a wonder- 
ful opportunity to launch a mass 


movement, by utilising the dis- . 


content of the people, especially 
the Muslims caught up with the 
Khilafat question. Chittaranjan, 
however, fought hard to con- 
vince Gandhiji of the necessity 
of combining the non-cooperation 
movement with the fight inside the 
legislators. 

As a shrewd politician Gan- 
dhiji knew that the legislatures as 
constituted then would not have 
lent themselves to such a metbod 
of struggle. He persuaded Chit- 
taranjan to give non-cooperation 
a trial. f 

Chittaranjan threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the move- 
ment. He gave up his practice 
and donated his entire property 
to the nation. He toured all 
over Bengal and set up Congress 
Committees in every village. 
His message to his people was 
very clear: self-government, not 
for Hindus alone, nor for Muslims 
alone, nor for merchants or land- 
lords, but self-government for 
the people. ' 

He.was the first to realise that 


every movement of the people was 
part of the wider struggle for 
freedom. And this is what he 
explained to the striking coolies, 
of the tea plantations. It was 
thus that Chittaranjan transfor- 
med the Congress in Bengal into 
a national organisation and bro- 
ught within its fold the masses, 
Hindus and Muslims.  Inspir- 
ing the youth with a new zeal for 
freedom he built up a veritable 
army of cadres. Even the re- 
volutionaries came under his in- 
fluence. 


Council-entry Programme 


He was in prison when Gan- 
dhiji called off the movement 
after the Chauri Chaura incident. 
Chittaranjan was very much dis- 
appointed. He felt that the mas- 
ses, who had been drawn into 
the ‘political struggle for first 
time, had been betrayed. He 
was afraid that it would be diffi- 
cult to rouse them again in the 
same manner. a 

As the mass movement re- 
treated he once again went back 
to his idea of Council-entry to . 
keep the political movement alive. 
In jail, he told his cadres that to 
insipire the masses and draw them 
into action it was necessary to 
show them some victory, however 
small. One had to use every 
opportunity to carry on the 
struggle. Every victory was a step 
forward. It had to be used as 
a stepping stone to the next 
phase of the struggle. 

He was restless for action. 
From inside jail he drafted the 
speech of his wife Basanti Devi, 
who was to preside over the Ben- 
gal Provincial Conference. He 
‘once again mooted the programme 
of Council-entry. After his re- 
lease he fought for it vigorously 
at the Gaya Congress, over which 
he presided. : 

When he failed he formed the 
Swarajya Party and toured the 
whole country trying to convert 
public opinion to his own point 
of view. This was when he start- 
ed the paper Forward. 

.Gandhiji realised that there 
was no possibility of reviving the 
mass movement again, and ulti- 
mately agreed to allow the Swara- 
jists to contest the elections. 

Now we see Chittaranjan in a 
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different role. He organised the 
election campaign in. Bengal and 
won a majority in the legislature. 
He drew into his fold many 
. leading persons who had strayed 
out of the Congress, and thus 
created a new leadership. 

He kept his promise of entering 
the legislatures to obstruct the 
Government. He refused to form 
a ministry and repeatedly de- 
feated the minority government 
that was formed. Thus he showed 
up the hollowness of the consti- 
tutional reforms. 

He soon realised, however, that 
this was not enough. He offered 
his hand of cooperation to the 
British, if they would agree to 

' give more power to the Indians 

' as a step towards self-government. 
At the same time he kept his 
options open. He tried to re- 
build his links with the revoluti- 
onary forces. He associated him- 
self with the trade union move- 
ment, twice presiding over 
session of the AITUC. He even 
tried to establish contact with the 
Communist International. 

He made it a point to glorify 
the martyrdom of a young re- 
volulionary, Gopinath Saha, who 
was hanged for trying to assassi- 
nate the hated Police Commis- 
sioner, Tegart. 

Another major political move 
was the Bengal Pact with the 
Muslims. He tried to bring 
about Hindu-Muslim unity. His 
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argument was very logical. He 
explained to his own cadres that 
in free India, under a demo- 
cratic constitution, Muslims, as 
a majority of the population in^ 
Bengal, would constitute a majo- 
tity in the legislature. It was, 
therefore, reasonable to give them 
their due in time and gracefully. 

Unfortunately C.R.Das could 
not carry the Congress with him 


: and he died too soon to carry on a 


dogged fight as he was wont to 
and the Pact was later repudiated. 
As a result communal politics 
found a base in Bengal. 
Deshabandhu was now a tired 
and sick man. His. last message 
to his people was at the session 
of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference at Faridpur in May 1925. 
In his Presidential address he 
gave expression to his vision of 
free India: “I havea clear vision 
of what I seek. I seek a feder- 
ation of the states of India—each 
free to follow, as it must follow, 
the culture and tradition of its 
own people; each bound to each 
in the common service of all—a 
great federation within a greater 
federation, the federation of free 
nations, whose freedom is the 
measure of their service fo man, 
and whose unity the hope of peace 
among people’s of the earth.” 
Shortly after the  Faridpur 
Conference he went to Dar- 
jeelling to recuperate. Even from 
his sick bed he continued to take 
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active interest in the political 
affairs of the country. Annie 
Besant visited him there with her 
scheme for a Commonwealth of 
India Bill. Gandhiji spent a few 
days with him. 

During these Jast days of his 
life he seemed to seek reconcili- 
ation with everybody—the Bri- 
tish, Gandhiji, Annie Besant, the 
revolutionaries. There seemed a 
desparate urgencyab out him to 
find a solution to the political 
problems of the country, so that 
he could leave with the hope that 
his dreams would soon be ful- 
filled. 

Unfortunately that was not 
to be. Many loose ends remained, 
many paths to investigate, when 
death came on June 16, 1925. 
Gandhiji rightly said: “India has 
lost a jewel!” 

Looking back one feels that 
only those times could have pro- 


duced a man like Chittaranjan. 


He was wholly dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. No form of 
struggle was anathema to him. 
He was ready to use every possi- 
ble weapon to win freedom. 
What is more he understood the 
true direction which India must 
take. Hence his emphasis on 
Hindu-Muslim unity, a feder- 
ation of states, a federation of 
free nations, and peace. 

Even today these are live 
issues. Chittaranjan’s vision has 
yet to be realised. 
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FOURTH PLAN 


Hard 
Choice for 
Planners 


K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


: Fixrort or perish is an old slogan. But it has 
“-l~ gained immense currency in recent years in under- 
: developed countries in general and in India in parti- 
. cular. Nowadays, there is ample evidence of a 
_ percetible change in emphasis from aid to trade as the 
means of financing development plans. 
This change, though gradual, has been the after- 
` math of the bitter and heavy price the countries of 
the Third World have had to pay in the past for accep- 
-ting indiscriminate aid from all and sundry. There 
is now the widespread realisation that "receiving 
aid is-not unlike making love to an elephant.... There 
“is no pleasure in it, you run the risk of being crushed, 
“and it takes years before you see the results". — 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the Indian 
.planners have at last decided to cut the dependence 
on foreign aid by 50 per cent by the end of tbe Fourth 
Five year Plan (1973-74). Maybe, we have grown 
wiser and saner by experience. But will economic 
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as its future prospects. 


‘wisdom born out ofthe experience of more than two 
` decades be put into practice at one stroke? Can we, 


after all, reduce foreign aid by 50 per cént by 1973-74? 
' Before answering these questions, it is necessary 
to ask another pertinent question. Why did India 
resort to foreign aid in the past? The answer is 
three-fold: (i) to make up the Jeeway in our factor- 
proportions, (/) to build infra-structure by way of 
economic and social overheads, and (iii) to fill a 
"consumption goods pap”. In the course of the three 
Five Year Plans, we have achieved these ob- 
jectives only in part. Much more needs to be doné 
in these directions, though the planners and the 
powers-that-be may hesitate to concede this. 

Things being such, can we forgo foreign aid 
hereafter without putting our growth process in 
jeopardy? Is foreign aid bad per se or: does this 
depend on the quantum or type of aid or the return 
it yields? All these questions can be answered only 
after a scrutiny of the estimates of the Fourth Plan 
and the present state of the Indian economy, as well 
One thing is certain: the 
percentage of foreign aid to our gross national invest- 
ment has been growing during the Plan periods, 
while the marginal rate of return in the percentage 
of gross investment has been declining. Moreover, 
it will be foolish to expect that in the course of the 
Fourth Plan, the trend will be reversed and there- 
fore, the country will be able to stand on its own legs 
withont any risk to the growth, process. : 

With reference to the external resources needed 
for the Fourth Plan, it has been pointed out that 
the estimate of budgetary resources corresponding 
to external assistance in the scheme of financing for 
tbe public sector Plan and the net inflow of foreign 
capital funds for the private sector, represent only a 
part of the economy's requirements of external re- 
sources. They refer only to public and private invest- 
ment during the plan period. The total require- 
ments and availability of foreign exchange 
resources will be much larger. During the Plan 
period, the country will require total imports valued 
at Rs 9,730 crores, of which Rs 7,840 crores will be in 
the nature of “maintenance imports", that is, imports 
of raw materials and components needed to step up 
the rate of growth of industrial and apricultural 
production. These include imports of fertilisers, 
pesticides, crude oil, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, 
special varieties of steel, and components and spare 
parts of machinery, Another amount of Rs 1,300 
crores will be required to finance "project imports", 


‘that is, imports of plant and machinery for the ex- 


pansion of existing capacity or creation of additional 
capacity in selected lines which cannot be met from in- 
digenous sources. The balance of-Rs 590 crores would 
be the cost of food imports during the Plan period. 
The import policy during the Fourth Plan period, 
it has been stated, will have to be directed towards 
the elimination of all non-essential items of import 
while ensuring the prompt and adequate availability 
of essential items (not available within the country) 
from outside. 
In tune with the policy objectives of the Plan, the 
aggrepate external assistance, net of debt servicing 
required during the Fourth Plan has been placed at 
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Rs 1,850 crores. This will be available only if gross 
utilisation in the economy is of the order of Rs 4,130 
crores, comprising PL 480 food aid of the order of 


, "Rs 380 crores and project and non-project assistance 
Pra 


amounting to Rs 3,750 crores. 

The balance of foreign exchange requirements 
estimated at Rs 8,300 crores will have to be met by 
export earnings. "This implies that export earnings 


- must rise at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 


throughout the Plan period. Export earnings are 
expected to go up from Rs 1,900 crores in 1973-74 
to Rs 2,650 crores in 1978-79 and to Rs 3,020 crores 
in 1980-81. These perspective estimates have been 
arrived at on the basis of the assumption that the 
economic climate at home and abroad will be buoyant 
and congenial for steady growth all through the Plan 
period and beyond. — 

In the light of the overall requirements over the 
five-year period, the Fourth Plan places the value of ex- 
ports by the year 1973-74 at Rs 1,900 crores which 
will call for a 7 percent growth rate per annum. On 
this basis, export earnings for the Fourth Plan as a 
whole are expected to aggregate roughly to Rs 8,300 
crores. 


Plan’s Essential Preconditions 


In order to realise this target, the Plan Document 
spells out certain essential pre-conditions: (a) the 
fulfilment of production targets in the agricultural, 
mineral and industrial sectors; (b) the maintenance 
of “reasonable” price stability; (c) for the sake of 
promoting exports, there should be regulatory or 
restrictive measures in the shape of outright bans or 
export quotas should be kept to the minimum, parti- 
cularly in regard-to primary products, unless there 
are over-riding considerations to justify such 
action; (d) promotion of competitiveness in cost and 
quality, particularly in the case of manufactured 
products so that our goods may withstand severe com- 
petition in the world market—in short, preductive 
efficiency, reduced costs and superior quality must 
be the hall-marks of our export goods; (e) imporove- 
ment in port and shipping facilities with special 
accent on the development of major ports and 
their modernisation and re-equipment; (f) modernisa- 
tion and rehabilitation of manufacturing units in 
the case of major traditional export items like cotten 
textiles, and jute manufactures as^an integral part 
of the export promotion efforts. The plantation 
industries must be treated with special care lest they 
should cease to be our foreign exchange earners 
before long. l 

All these estimates, assumptions and forecasts 
are only part of the scheme of things associated with 
every Five Year Plan. The Planning Commission, 
it seems, does not expect us to believe every word 
containedin the Plan. Itis at best a make-belief de- 
vice and not a realistic or concrete plan of action. 
Many of the high estimates of targets and resources 
fail to carry conviction any more because the Reserve 
Bank of India’s latest Report on the performance of 
the economy during the first year of the Plan and its 
future outlook in the light of the present economic 
situation, presents a picture of gloom and pessimism 
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though it tries to hide it with a clever play of words. 
The overall situation 1s stated to be favourable. But 
the Report focuses attention on certain aspects of 
the economy “which give rise to concern”. The 
measures taken by the Government of India and the 
Reserve Bank during last year in the fields of banking, 
industrial policy and social welfare policy “provide 
a favourable climate in the economy to move on to 
a path of sustained high rate of growth”. However, 
the re-emergence of a rising price trend disturbing 
the relative price stability witnessed during the last 
two years, is really a danger signal. 

The recent spurt in the price spiral have 
been attributed to the shortfalls in the output 
of commercial crops and difficulties in arranging 
for imports as a stop-gap arrangement. Shortfalls 
in output have been the outcome of the slow 
progress of technology of major commercial 
crops like cotton textiles, jute and plantation 
crops like tea, coffee and rubber. On the demand 
side, pressure on price level has been partly 
eased due to vigorous and intensive efforts for re- 
source mobilisation, on the one hand, and a shortfall 
in Government expenditure consequent on the “Plan 
Holiday" and the general air of uucertainty surroun- 
ding the launching of the Fourth Plan. 

However, this is only a short-run phenomenon. 
Once the tempo of public investment starts picking 
up, greater pressure is sure to be exerted on the price 
level from the demand side especially if a good deal 
of leeway is not made in mopping up savings in the. 
Governmental sector. Savings in the household 
sector too needs to be stepped up through the 
much-publicised “Lead Bank scheme" initiated 
by the Reserve Bank of India in December 1969- 
To what extent these efforts will succeed in 
anybody’s guess, given the past experience of the 
credit policy of the Reserve Bank and the not-sos 
admirable success achieved by the nationalised banks 
to attract deposits. Itis as yet a moot point whether 
they will be able to contribute the anticipated amount 
of Rs 3,000 crores towards the plan resources. 


Unrealistic Assumptions Galore 


The Annual Plan for 1970-71 is merely a catalogue 
of an array of details and a series of unrealistic as- 
sumptions, devoid of any sense of clarity or direction. 
It is at best an attempt at window-dressing and is 
replete with a number of plib promises hardly to be 
kept. Those who have at least the faintest idea 
about the past performance of our economy, will 
view them only with a grain of salt. Two important 
objectives sought to be achieved are: (a) a rise in the 
rate of investment from 12 per cent to 13 per cent. 
and (b) a rise in the rate of net investment in the 
public sector by 25 per cent over the last year's level. 

The Reserve Bank Report has pointed out that 
there was actually a slow down in industrial growth 
in the first quarter of 1970, negating thereby the hopes 
entertained by the planners. The ECAFE study of 
India's industrial development also tells almost the 
same story. It reveals that the rate declined 
from 7.2 per cent during 1955-60 to 5.0 per cent in 
1969-70. Throughout the current financial year 
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there should have been a consistently higher rate 
of growth because of the generation of higher agri- 
cultural income consequent on the so-called Green 
Revolution and the resulting pressure of demand on 
consumer goods. There is actually the need for full 
utilisation of existing industrial capacity in the short- 
run and maintenance of a proper volume of invest- 
ment both in the public and the private sectors, as 
the long-term objective. : B 
Strangely enough, while investment in agricul- 
ture and small-scale industries sector has been rising, 
there has actually been a decline in investment is the 
large-scale sector. The irony of the situation is 
that industrial growth has lagged behind despite the 
availability of funds from public financial institutions. 
"The public sector in India which ought to have filled 
the vacuum created by the slackening of private 
sector initiative, fumbled and failed to rise to the 
_ occasion. 


Striking Revelation 


The Reserve Bank study makes another striking 
revelation. Despite the valiant efforts made by the 
Government for the promotion of exports and sub- 
stitution of imports, there is every likelihood of the 
declining trend of imports to be reversed and our 
exchange reserves are likely to come under severe pres- 
sure. For the time being, our foreign exchange 
reserve position is sound. The Economic Times 
(October 17, 1970) has reported that during the first 
six months ending June 1970, the country’s reserves 
rose by 171 million dollars. There has been a slow- 
down in the rate of increase of reserves mainly because 
India’s repurchases from the IMF have gone down. 
Another factor leading to the slowing down in the 
growth of reserves in the diminution of India’s SDR 
holdings by 44 million dollars between March and 
June 1970. x 

Recent trends in India’s foreign exchange reserves, 
as revealed by the Economic Times .Research Bureau 
are given in Table I. 

At the same time, the Reserve Bank study points 
out: “The deceleration in the rate of growth of exports 
gives cause for concern.” Close on the heels of the 
Reserve Bank Report, the Economic Times (October13, 
1970) has reported that during the first five months 


Table I 
INDIA’S FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 
in million dollars 


Yearjmonth Gross Reserves Use of Fund Adjusted Reserves 





credit Col (I)-- Col (3) 
(7) (2) (3) (4) 
1960 670 —63 607 
1965 599 —287 312 
1966 ' 608 —361 247 
1967 662 —456 206 
1968 682 —374 308 
1969 926 —240 686 
1970 * 
January 1021 —191 830 
P February 1026 —191 835 
March 095 —183 912 
April 1095 —110 985 
May 1127 —110 1017 
June 1117 —106 1011 
July 1097 —106 991 
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of the current financial year, India's trade-deficit has 
nearly doubled due to a fall in exports and rise in 
imports. Against Rs 72 crores of the first five Tionths | 


of previous year, the deficit for the same period this ^« 


year has shot up to Rs 121.47 crores. 


Table H 
TRADE FIGURES FOR AUGUST : 1970 and 1969 
in Rs. crores 





1970 69 
Exports 427.00 126.46 
Imports . 154.73 147.13 
Balance of trade s —27.73 —20.67 





An analysis of exports in August 1970 indicates 
that hardly any breakthrough has been made in 
recoveringlost ground during Augustas a result of 
a Sharp decline in exports duting July. Instead of 
a targeted rise of 7 per cent, there has actually been 
a decline in exports ; 

In the midst of these unfavourable trends in export 
performance, there is some fresh. ray of hope as 
revealed by the study conducted by the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER) 
for the Ministry of Foreign Trade and financed 
by tbe Export Promotion Division of the United 
States Agency for International Development. The 
study holds out "fair" to "very strong" growth 
prospects in 26 countries in the Indian Ocean and 
adjacent areas by 1974. India's exports to these 


‘countries are expected to go up from Rs 375 crores 


in 1968-69 to Rs 848 crores by the end of the Fourth 
Plan (1973-74). The rate of growth envisaged is about 
18 per cent as against 6.7 per cent in the sixties. The 
commodities which have good scope for expansion 
include iron ore, manganese ore, mica, iron and steel 
products, electrical and other machinery and equip- 
ment, transport equipment and other heavy enginee- 
ring goods, fish, foodstuffs, coffee, tea, spices, etc. 
However, the achievement of this magnitude 
calls for certain new perspectives on the export front. 
First, adequate measures must be taken to increase 
the availability and improve the competitiveness of 
Indian products. Secondly, even though the study 
does not assume any revolutionary changes in India’s 
export policy, success will depend on the confidence 
India can create abroad as well as the extent to which 
we can prevent ups and downs in supplies. Thirdly, 
the Report points out that despite the fact that the 
recent export policy resolution of the Government 
is full of good intentions, “it lacks teeth". “It should 
be one of the principal objects of the export policy 
to insulate production for export, as far as possible, 
from the vagaries of changing internal demand.” 
Fourthly, serious attention must be bastowed on 
price, quality, packaging and adjustments to changing 
requirements in foreign markets. Import policies. 
and import substitution measures should be re- 
moulded so as to ensure cost competitiveness and 
productive efficiency. Fifthly, the study cites the 
desirability to “let in some gentle breeze of foreign 
competition” by relaxing the restrictions in import 
policies already announced. Finally, in sketching out 
the plan for expansion of Indian exports, an effective 
export strategy should give. explicit consideration to 
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export-oriented production planning. The success 

of India depends on the extent to which she can es- 

tablish herself alongside the major industrial countries 
as supplier of heavy industrial products. 

None of these suggestions -is novel or unknown. 

In fact, the export policy of every Five Year Plan has 

included almost all these in orie way or other. How- 

ever, the difficulty lies not in policy formulation but 

policy execution. The real choice before the country 
is between allowing foreign trade to remain in the 
hands of private traders or to bring it under the com- 

plete control of the state. It seems quite relevant in 

the context to quote one famous Mao formu- 

lation: “If our task is to cross a river, we 

cannot cross it without a bridge or a boat. Un- 

less the bridge or boat problem is solved, it is 
‘idle to speak of crossing the river. Unless the 

problem of method is solved, tall talk about the 

task is useless.” We have already decided upon the 

task and assessed its magnitude though we have yet 

to decide upon the method to accomplish it. Our 

objective is to reduce dependence on foreign aid bye 
50.per cent by 1973-74 through export promotion; 

but we have to come to a decision as to how we should 
attain it. Our planners and policy-makers still conti- 
nue to be “prisoners of indecision” as far as the 
method is concerned. y^ 


Problem of Method 


The Government of India cannot afford to delay 
an action on this matter, especially because the coun- 
tries of the Third World as a whole are faced with the 
same dilemma as India, namely, “Aid or Trade?", 
As early as 1964, UNCTAD warned that by 1970 
developing countries would be short from 9,000 to 
13,000 million dollars if they had to pay for their 
imports out of the proceeds of their exports. Another 
8,000 million dollars more will be tequired to settle 
debts, pay interest on loans, pay profits and dividends 
on foreign companies. The pessimistic forecasts 
made by the UN experts predict that by 1975 the 
developing countries may face a dollar shortage run- 
ning into “eleven figures” in respect of money needed 
to pay for their imports balance. : 
. Writing in Frontier (February 14, 1970) about the 
Impact of foreign aid on developing countries, Pro- 
bodh Chandra Dutt appeals to them to make a choice 
in the matter as urgently as possible. Analysing the 
Annual Report of the International Development 
Agency (IDA) in 1968, he points out that per. capita 
income growth in West Europe and North America 
was 3.4 per cent per annum between 1960-66 as 

` against 1.0 per cent in Africa, 0.5. per cent in South 
Asia, 2.1.per cent in East Asia and 1.7 per cent in 
Latin America, These figures clearly contradict the 
claim of The Economist, (London, October 4, 1969) 
that “it is quite inaccurate to suppose that the poor 
of the world are steadily growing poorer". 

The Lester Pearson Commission on Int ernational 
Development in its Report ofthe World Bank pointed 
out that in the course of 30 years the majority of 
world's poor nations can achieve self-sustained growth 
provided developed nations transfer at least one per 
cent of their National Income to those countries. 
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The Report disputes the claim that poor countries 
remain poor despite “generous” aid because they are 
“inept, prolific, and, ungrateful”. In Pearson’s opi- 
nion, “The real economic burden of foreign aid to 
wealthy countries is often considerably exaggerated.” 

The affluent nations conveniently forget the fact 
that developing countries are paying back to them 
over 4,000 million dollars every year in servicing the 
debts, apart from paying dividends on investments, 
If the present trends persist, by 1977 there will be a 
larger net out flow from the poor to the rich nations. 
This phenomenon at once confirms Paul Sweezy’s first 
law of foreign investment that “over any significant 
period of time the inflow from foreign investment will 
exceed the outflow, of capital by 7 per cent.” It 
has been seen that between 1950 and 1963, the net 
outflow of capital from USA was 17.4 million dollars 
while the inflow of income was 29.4 million dollars. 

In yet another study organised by The Economist 


, (November 1, 1969) it is seen that each 100 pounds 
allotted to bilateral aid has brought in 63 pounds worth 


of orders to British firms, and for each 100 pounds 
routed through multi-lateral agencies, orders worth 
116 pounds have been placed in Britain. On whom 
does the burden of the aid fallthen? Another interes- 
ting thing is that the Pearson Report unwillingly sub- 
scribes to the Marxian contention that “development 
on the one side and under-development on the other, 
are in mutual and dialectical interdependence”. 

The basic conclusion we have to draw form all 
these is that the economic machinery of the non- 
Socialist world ceaselessly maintains and widens the 
economic gulf between the two parts of the world: 
the advanced capitalist nations and the backward 
nations of the Third World. 

What then is the way out of this state of affairs? 
Two broad sets of measures have to be attempted: 
(I) those which directly restrict economic control 
and exploitation on the part of international finance 
and monopoly capital, and (2) those designed to 
remove the basic factors that create this dependence. 
The former measure should include (a) introduction 
of complete state monopoly on foreign trade in res- 
pect of selected commodities of special significance; 


. (b) conclusion of broad international trade agreements 


restricting the scope of monopolies to slash at will the 
prices of commodities produced by the poor nations; 
(c) creation of economic alliances or unions among 
themselves as a strong bulwark against pressure from 
capitalist countries. The latter measure should 
include, (i) severe restriction of the repatriation of 
profits; (ii) increased taxation of profits of foreign 
companies; (iii) control over the channelling of foreign 
investment into industries; and (iv) nationalisation of 
foreign companies as a radical last resort measure. 
The steps suggested in the above paragraph may 
sound too radical and revolutionary and, hence, too 
much for India to try within the framework of 


‘the “mixed economy” with its roots, (though not so 


deep) in the democratic system. If economic self- 
reliance and freedom from dependance on foreign 
aid are the objectives, there is no other alternative 
but to go through with extreme measures. As the 
saying goes: we cannot eat the cake and have it, 
too. . 
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Case of | 
Fixed-Income 
Group 


PARIJATH 


SINCE Independence, Central 
Government employees have 
been , waiting very patiently 
that there’ will be improvement 
in their working conditions and 
pay scales. They are not in a 
haste; because they are well edu- 
cated and know the rudimentary 
principles of economy, the che- 
quered past history of their coun- 
try. , 

They are fully aware that 
prosperity cannot be achieved 
by magic. So, it is their rare 
. privilege to wait. And when the 
Constitution was proclaimed and 
the fond hopes of the toiling 
masses were engraved in the 
preamble itself, the dreams of 
Government employees for a 
better life seemed to be realizable. 


A 


Then came the First Five 
Year Plan. It was an apparent 
*ereen revolution". Naturally, 
the Government employees tho- 
nght the next turn was theirs,— 
a great revolution and leap for- 
ward in their working conditons 
and pay scales. i 

But, it turned out to be a lull 
after the end of the First Five 
Year Plan (1951-1955). The em- 
ployees had to organise and cry 
hoarse lest forgetfulness and 
negligence overlook the working 
of the popular Government. 

The 1957 strike threat came. 
After all it was not futile. It 
in turn produced a Kamadhenu 
called the Second Pay Commission. 
In 1960, there was a widespread 
strike, becanse the boons of 
Kamadhenu weres most bitter. 

Having learnt a bitter lesson, 
the workers in the Government 
employ are constantly and dog- 
gedly fighting from within and 
without the anti-working class 
elements. The  much-trumpeted 
democratic and free elections in 


: India and their consequences have 


not changed the conditions of 
the Central Government emplo- 
yees who are doomed to embrace 
poverty. 

Mahatnia Gandhi had said 
that in an ideal state, the diffe- 
rence between the low-income 
group and the highest-income 


group should not be more than ` 
‘ten-fold. 


Hundred yéars have 
his "tenrolled by since his birth, 
and yet fold” commandments are 
out of sight. 

Our Prime Minister advocated 
patience to the Young Turks who 
are in bissful ignorance that a 
period of 23 years is sufficient to 
secure the consent of the “haves” 
to share their lot (loot?) with the 
“have nots”. : 

Now, the Kalpakavriksha, that 
is the Third Pay Commission, 
has come. In a couple of years 
with pomp and glory, the 1972 
election fair, which is the Amudha 
Surabhi for the proverty-stricken 
Government employees, will be 
conducted and "celebrated". 

What is the destiny of the 


Government employee? How a: 


change for better, in the social 
structure can be effected? First 
of all what is the contemplated 
change im the social structure 
which is sought to be achieved in 


respect of the fixed-income groups 


which is the Government 
employee? It is very often 
declared that socialism is not 

distribution of poverty. But, 

how is the ever-widening gap 

between the faves and the have 
nots to be reduced, if not wiped 
out? 

The haves have to share their 
excess profit in exchange of the 
goods of poverty that the Aave 
nots possess. To be point blank, 
a rich man, or a highly paid, by 
the effect of the fiscal policies of 
the Government, will not be 
allowed to possess a pleasure car, 
unless the remaining each of the 
ninety-nine poorer and low paid 
Workers are able to own a bicycle 
at least, and a few among them 
are able to possess scooter. 

From the point of view of a 
rich man, or a highly paid is this 
not but a distribution of poverty? 
Leave alone these accessories of 
life. What is the present day 
pecuniary condition of the 
Government employee? He is 
indebted up to his neck and more. 

And now let us have a glimpse 
of the developing economy, where 
modern, “model’’, India is under 
construction. Almost all the 
cities in India are bedecked with 
cinema houses which are ever 
increasing in number and com- 
fort for the spectators. The steal- 
thily growing number of night 
clubs and their "cultural perfor- 
mances” are adding to the ‘beauty’ 
of our cities. 

The “supporting” and “by- 
product” industries in this field, 
the coffee houses, tea shops, 
ultra-modern hotels, are all day 
by day flourishing well. In these 
“conducive” circumstances, the 
Government employee is living 
with his empty pocket and empty 
stomach. It is fervently hoped, 
the Third Pay Cemmission will 
grant a reasonable perontage of 
allowances to the Government 
employees to meet the above 
“recreation expenses” before 
deciding a minimum wage ! 

Further, the p:tiodicals arc 
the “‘litcracy treasures" of Modern 
India. They are owned by the 
“haves” for the sole purpose of 
enriching and  enlivening the 
brains of the “have nots” who are 
otherwise exhausted trying. to 
tally their family budget and their 
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pay. By the end of the Fourth 
Plan, number of such magazines 
will surpass the targetted total 
number of ministers in the States 
and the Centre! 

In the arena of Indian econo- 
mic life, the TV “belle” has come 
as a sweetheart with all its "sug- 
gestive” activities. And that the 
small car, the frige, and others 
are to ensue. Modérn business 
methods and advertisement techni- 
ques have an eye on the pros- 
pective customers, who are in 
permanent (Government) em- 
ploy. | They require only a "small 
sum to be paid as the first instal- 
ment just to own a big "luxury" 
item. 

Even a small barber shop or 
a tea shop in a village nowadays 
own its "transistor". In the 
cities, right from a rickshawala 
to a businessman invariably have 
this basic amenity of a transistor 
or radio receiver. The day is 
not far off when each of them 
will upgrade themselves with the 


possession’ of TV. 

. After all they. need not pay 
for these items. The “increase” 
in prices of the goods and services 
they render, along with the 
manipulation ‘of “accounts” of 
their business and the evasion of 
taxes, will fetch them the re- 
quired funds. 

Under the circumstances, what 
is to be done to amiliorate the 
difficulties of not only “the 
Government employees class” 
but also of so many thousands 
who more or less belong to this 
classification? 

Further, the present day trade 
union struggle and its pattern of 
function have become outmoded 
and ineffective, in the context 
in which a dorment democracy 
is functioning. | Provincialism. 
chauvinism, and so many other 
"fractionalisms" have taken a 
lion’s share of the fruits of demo- 
cracy. Gone are the days when 
the trade unions could effectively 
alter the. fiscal, economic and 





administrative policies of the 
Government. 

To meit appears that there 
is only one alternative. Here- 
after, we should not be “beggars”. 
We should be our own "masters." 
The workers must secure their 
rightful place in Parliament and 
Assemblies and we must be able 
to bargain from the position of 
strength. We must be able to 
dictate to the bureaucrats and 
demand social justice. 

We are mature enough for 
this purpose. We have sacri- 
ficed so much for the welfare of 
workers and common cause of 
the country. The 1972 elections 
offer a golden opportunity. Let 
us unite ourselves to whatever 
extent possible with the com- 
mitment of genuineness, let us 
align ourselves against the re- 
actionaries. 

We shall set the ball rolling. 
Let there be  double-pronged 
attack against the anti-working- 
“class elements. 
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SURVEY 





Behind 
Peking’s | - 
Present | 
Thaw-IH 


A STUDENT OF . 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


A FIER the Ninth Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party 
in April 1969, the. next land- 
mark has been the recent Second 
Plenum of the Central Committee 
: which was held towards the end 
of August and the beginning 
of September. ^ . 

This Plenum summed up the 
activities of the Chinese leader- 
ship during the sixteen months 
since the Ninth Congress. In 
a nutshell it can be said that the 
Plenum marked the continua- 
tion of the line of preparing for 
. war which had been the dominant 
note of the Ninth Congress. 


The earlier two instalments of this 
Survey were published in Mainstream 
of October 31 and November 7, 1970. 
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The three tasks highlighted 


by the Plenum were the efforts 


to raise the military potential of 
the country ; the gearing up of the 
administrative “apparatus ; and 
also the restoration of the party. 
The immediate formal slogan was 
the imperative call for a session , of 
the People's Congress which may 
be held at any time now. , 
If the record. of the Permanent 
Committee of the Polit Bureau— 
which was the guiding organ 
during the period since the Ninth 
Congress—is analysed, one could 
find tio major change in this 
period. The leadership on the 
whole is stable as is borne out 
by the conspicuous public ap- 
pearances of Mao and the renewed 
activity in the external field. 
It is significant that Mao guided 
the entire Second. Plenum procee- 
dings thereby proving that he is 
definitely at the helm of affairs. 
The position of Lin Piao also 
appeared to have been streng- 
thened as is borne ont by the 
fact that he delivered the main 
speech at the Plenum together with 
Mao. It is also to be noted that 
one of Lin's closest associates 
has now come to occupy the 
third position in the hierarchy. 
He is the Chief of the Pro- 
paganda Department of the 
People’s Liberation Army. 


It is also interesting to find . 


that.the Chairman of the Revolu- 


tionary Committee of Peking is- 


missing from the list of top 
leaders announced after the Sec- 
ond Plenum. He was also the 
Minister of Public Security. If 
anything, this can be interpreted 
as a setback for the Cultural 
Revolution Group. 
Chou En-lai’s position has 
definitely been strengthened. The 
evidence of this is to be found in 
the fact that he has been very 


` active on the economic front and 


also in guiding foreign affairs. 
As for other leaders, Kang 
Sben and Ch'en Po-ta are still 


there but they seem to have been’ 


put in the shade.- Kang Shen 
is now in change of the work of 
restoring the party and also head- 
ing its International Department; 
that means control of the links 
with brother Communist Parties. 
Ch’en Po-ta heads the Propa- 
ganda apparatus. 

The Second Plenum has taken 


M 


~ 


forward. the strategic line of the 

Chinese Communist leadership; 

that means prepare China in 

the event of a war. The Plenum 

approved. the special report of 

the Military Council of the 

Central Committee which has 

emphasised the urgency of streng- 

thening defence and have laid 

stress on organisational and ideo- ` 
logical activities. The upshot 

of this line would be that more 

sacrifices would be demanded 

from the masses so that Mao- ' 
Tse-tung’s militant aggressive 

policy could be pursued both at. 
home and abroad. 


Internally, the main stress . 


is on the implementation of the 
Mao thesis of continuation of the 
revolutionary struggle under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This time the revolutionary as- 
sault is to be made even in the 
sphere of super-structure. In con- 
crete terms, this would mean the 


purging of the party ranks and 


the creation of new organs in the 
provinces and districts. This 
task has not yet been completed. 


In the process of the re- . 


building of the Party, the Maoists 


‘are reported to have been facing 


some difficulties and it'is possible 
that Liu-Tang trend has been 
putting up resistance at some of 
the places. The process of re- 
building the Party on Maoist 
model will perhaps need about 
a year: the completion of the task 
is likely to be syncronised with the 
50th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Communist Party of China, 
which is ‘due to be celebrated 
next year. 

The new party that is emerging 
from this process of reorganisa- 
tion is based entirely on the ideo- 
logical postulates of Mao's Thou- 
ghts, and it is significant that it 
does not very much take into 
account the classical Communist 


_teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 


or even Stalin. The starting 
point of the Chinese Communist 
teachings is Mao, and its entire 
gamut is practically confined to 
Mao’s Thoughts. The references 
to Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin 
so replete in the international 
Communist movement in the 
five decades since the foundation 
of the Communist International, 
are hardly to be found in the text- 


books of Chinese Communism , 
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except as an introduction to the 
book of Revelations as Mao's 
Thoughts have come to be re- 
garded. 2 
In the sphere of economy, 
the Second Plenum fas made 
quite a few general statements 
&bout the situation being wery 
good, about the quick pace of 
development, about stable prices 
and. rich crops, about increased 
activisation of the market. What 
_ is, however, significant is that no 
statistical data, so common in 
Communist Party documents, is 
found in the published material 
ofthe Second Plenum. Probably 
this may be due to the fact that 
the concrete statistical data does 
not testify to big achievements 
over the data for the year 1959, 
According to Japanese experts, 
the present level of Chinese eco- 
nomy it that of 1966, that 
means the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution. 
The Plenum has approved of 
the State Council Report of the 
Ail-China meeting on the imple- 


mentation of the Plan. It has also 
taken up the Plan for the national 
economy for the year 1970. This 
reference to plan in the Plenum 
documents perhaps under- 
lines the fact that Chinese 
leadership today is rather eager 
to develop the economy along 
planned lines and not on the 
basis of Big Leap stunts. 

The main objective of the 
Plenum is to prepare the country 
for the convening of the fourth 
session of the People’s Congress. 
This coming session of the Peop- 
le's Congress will see a new set of 
deputies. These deputies are not 
elected but mostly nominated, 
thereby going against the provi- 
sions of the Chinese constitution. 
The nomination is mostly by the 
Central and local administrative 
bodies. 

The People's Congress is ex- 
pected to approve changes which 
have taken place since the Cul- 
tural Revolution. [t will pro- 
claim the authority of the new 
leaders of the Permanent Com- 


mittee of the Polit Bureau of ihe 
Central Committee, and will see 
the formal extinction from lcader- 
ship of a large section of the old 
guards headed by veierans like 
Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao 
Ping. i 
Some structural changes in 
the administrative organs and 
in the Ministries and Central 
administrative bodies are ex- 
pected. In view of the accre- 
tion of strength on the part of 
the military one would not te 
surprised to find some important 
military personalities being pro- 
moted to key Ministries. 
Meanwhile, the most important 
task for the Chinese leadership 
will continue to be the re-crea- 
tion of the new Party and of 
the leading administrative todics 
all over the country. Side by 
side in the field of foreign policy, 
a new spurt of activity is being 
noticed. This is the theme which 
will be taken np in the next in- 
stalment of this Survey. 
(To be Continued) 
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DE GAULLE : 


. Man, 
Myth 
and 
Reality 


M. S. N. MENON 


IF Don Quixote was the last 

of the Knight Errants who 
saved Europe from the infidel 
Moor and the Turk, de Gaulle 
was the last representative of the 
imperial generations of Europe. 
He was a fine blend of the Knight 
Errant and his aide, Sancho, a 
mixture of the grand vision and 
commonsense. 

De Gaulle was reared to gran- 
deur and the grand manner. 
But he also expressed as much 
the prejudices of the imperial 
generations as their belief that 
Europe would remain the arbiter 
of human destiny, guiding the 
backward civilisations and cor- 
recting imbalances of power, chec- 
king an eastern potentate here 
and patting an African chief 
there. : 
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. But the fates were cruel to 
his gefieration. It saw the eclipse 
of the great dream and the tra- 
gedy that followed. 

We should not blame him or 
scoff at his ideas. His way was 
singularly successful in its time 
just a$ that of Churchill. There 
was conceit in his grandeur, but 
this vice he shared with France, 
the “mistress of Europe”. 

A small country compared to 
the great land mass of Europe, 
with the distant Russia and Pru- 
ssia fastenedin.the French mind 
as sources of great danger to 
their way of life, what else could 
France have done except to put 
on airs about its superfor culture 
—this was no vain one—and offer 
to civilise the rest of Europe for 
the mere recognition of the pre- 
eminence of Franee in Europe? 
The rest of Europe, like the new- 
‘rich bourgeois in Mollier’s play, 

- wanted to learn the alpha and 
beta, though late in life, from a 
French teacher. Paris had been 
the seat of European intellectual 
life since the Greek academies 
were closed down. And may 
we say that.it is the natural capi- 
tal of Europe? 

De Gaulle was a trne inheri- 
tor of this glorious tradition. 
That is why he was at once a 
philosopher as also a great sol- 
dier, a combination that is rarely 
met with elsewhere, a patriotic 
Alsybiades, if you like. 

A product of one of the 
greatest civilisations of Europe, 
in which were combined the vigour 


of Rome, the thought of Greece ` 


and the subtlety of the Gallic 
mind, de Gaulle was a man of 
a global vision. He was with the 
times, yet not of it. He was 
conservative, authoritarian and 
of a mind disposed to order. 
But the mind of Europe wants 
to wander today, it may lead to 
chaos and despair, or find some- 
thing other than itself that makes 
it unimportant, but it is on a 
quest. Therefore, de Gaulle lost 
the sympathy of the young who 
had rejected the civilisation cre- 
ated by their fathers. s 
“You must obey,” de Gaulle 
told. his nation imperiously. But 
for what? De. Gaulle had no 
answer to this. He promised to 
restore to his nation the great- 
* ness it held in the world. This 


he did by his great act of states- 
manship in terminating the Al- 
gerian war and by his generosity 
to those who were under the rule 
of France. 

What is more, when the whole 
of Europe remained mute in 
the face of American follies in 
the world, he alone had the guts 
to call a spade a spade. The 
“Cross of Lorraine” was a heavy 
burden to the Anglo-Saxons dur- 
ing the war, but it became heavier 
still as years passed. 

Like Churchill, de Gaulle was 
considered to be a man called 
up by history to save his nation, 
not once but twice, first to liberate 
it from the Nazis and then from 
itself. The defeat of France and. 
the humiliation of the French 
nation must have brought about 
a total alteration of his person- 
ality, and released the most stub- 
born will-power. 

It was this which sustained him 
during the war and after, for no 
other man, least of all a politi- 
cian, could have terminated the 
Algerian war. Even the French 
Socialists were reconciled to the 
colonial wars in Indo-China and 
Algeria. 

But de Gaulle will be known 
in history for other things, too. 
He gave the French a new type 
of constitution. He gave his 
country political stability, he cre- 
ated the French Community, a 
community of the once rulers 
and the ruled, that: has greater 
chances of survival than the 


‘British Commonwealth, brought 


about an “economic miracle” in 
France. ] 

But de Gaulle's significance 
to the world is for other reasons, 
and most of all for the fact that 
he was the last bastion in the 
West against the American on- 
slaught. His steadfast opposi- 
tion to American global policies 
played a major part in making. 
those policies infructuous. 

The juvenile American nation 
was pitchforked by the vicissitudes’ 
of history to lead a world that 
was weak and famished after 
the war. Enrope, of course, re- 
sented this, but most of all de 
Gaulle. He resented the preten- 
sions of the upstart American 
civilisation. If the New World 
was called upon to redress the 
injustices of the old, the old world 
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in him revolted to correct the ex- 
. cesses of the new. 

The Americans, likethe Enp- 
lish in Kipling's time, were look- 
ing for an assurance that the 
vicissitudes of history in which 
they were deeply involved. were 
worthwhile.and that they were 
serving some grand design for the 
salvation of mankind. Even 
Europe could not accept such a 
view or encourage this myth. 
Even the image-makers of 
America failed to convince Europe 
that the Presidents of America 
were -in the direct line of the 
Roman Ceasars. Here was the 
cause for the conflict between 
the old and the new world. 

De Gaulle, a man of the old 
world, could go beyond the vision 
of a Truman or Churchill. He 
could even be friends with the 
Germans, France's traditional 
enemies. And he could heal the 
division of Europe caused by the 
ideological split by subsuming 
it in a “Europe de Patrie,” stret- 
ching from the Urals to the 
Atlantic. 

All this did not agree with 

American global policies. Am- 
erica wanted Satellites not inde- 
-pendent friends, but de Gaulle 
“would not oblige. He had no 
faith in American institutions, 
either in their prudence or in 
their wisdom. The world knows 
.what the shrewd Governor 
Earl Long of Lousiana thouhgt 
of the American Senators. He 
said: *My brother, Huey, used 
to buy Congressmen, but I have 
found it more economical to rent 
them." Today the situation is 
no different. 

The American nation is the 
first victim of its.own propaganda. 
It could believe in the lies of the 
Pentagon or the machinations of 
the CIA, all as part of the “Am- 
erican responsibility in the world". 
Can Europe or for that matter 
the world feel safe in such a 
sitüation? 

` De Gaulle was out of sym- 
pathy with the entire postwar 
Strategy ofthe Anglo-Saxons. He 
bad troubles enongh to wind 
up the French colonial empire 
when Dulles was encouraging the 
Fourth Republic to carry on its 
war in Indo-China and also the 
French colony in Algeria to resist 
. the freedom of the Algerians. 
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Later, he came into conflict 
with the entire American policy— 
towards the Soviet Union, China, 
the Middle East and particularly 
towards Europe. He opposed 
the American plan for the poli- 
tical integration of Europe, in- 
cluding Britain, for he knew 
rightly that it was an Anglo- 
Saxon plot. to deprive Europe of 
a voice in. deciding its own destiny. 

De Gaulle did indeed try to 
break up the American global 
framework by his foreign policy 
initiatives and  "prand" tours. 
His triumphal progress through 
Latin America, for example, was 
highly resented by the US, his 
tour of Africa brought about 
greater understanding on African 
problems, his visit to Cambodia 
brought about a decisive shift 
in European attitude to the Am- 
erian agpression in Vietnam. He 
became the leading advocate of 
a neutral policy there. ^ 

He declared the Israelis as 
aggressors against the Arabs and 
his policy in the Middle East 
remained a unique aspect of 
French foreign policy. His dis- 
trust of the Anglo-Saxons was so 
great that he was even encourag- 
ing the Quebec separatist move- 
ment in Canada. 

But de Gaulle’s greatest act 
of courage in foreign policy will 
remain his contribution to the 
detente between Fast and West 
as also his role in reducing the 
power of the NATO over Euro- 
pean affairs. 

In an Europe trapped in cold 
war postures it was no easy task 


to cultivate friendship with the 
Soviet Union, and yet de Gaulle 
acted on his conviction. Oihers 
today follow his logic. If he 
was at odds with the US on his 
policy to the Soviet Union, this 
was more obvious in his China 
policy. He recognised China in 
1964. 

By 1965, de Gaulle was losing 
his standing among his people. 
Slowly disillusionment set in. 
not oniy among the Left but also 
among the youth. During the 
election that year he secured. only 
44.6 per cent of the votes. 

But undaunted by this trend 
he set out to take France out 
of NATO and ‘NATO out of 
France. 

Unlike Winston Churchill, de 
Gaulle never believed that war 
is a great motive force of history. 
His were the ways of peace. 

Marxism has made the whole 
humanity very great, but it is also 
wretched in its present plight. for 
men are being reduced in China 
to “screws” and in the US to a 
"silent majority'. De Gaulle was 
perhaps the last of the titans who 
could defy this constricting hu- 
man complex. And yet the young 
defied him at last and won. 

The misery of some men with- 
out God may be great, and. the 
misery of the flock without the 
shephered greater, but the grea- 
test of all miseries is that men 
should remain for ever and ever 
under a shephered, even though 
he be a de Gaulle. De Gaulle 
understood this and departed in 
grace. Such was the man. 
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he 
Deceptive 
Dervish 


from 
Gatt 


SARAL PATRA 


I it is fashionable today to 

curse the “protectionist” trade 
policies of the developed countries, 
Mr Olivier Long, the Director- 
General of the GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariff) 
is certainly no pace-setter. 

For all his “plain-speaking” 
about the United States and the 
European Common Market re- 
Sorting to trade practices pre- 
judicial to the developing coun- 
tries, the exercise was wholly 
unnecessary. : 

We in this country, and all 
the members of the “Group of 
77” which forced the developed 


nations two years ago to accept 


a system of non-reciprocal general 
tariff preferences at the New Delhi 
Session of the United Nations 


a 


Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, have experienced its effects 
since the end of the Second World 
War. The only response from the 
developed nations has been greater 
trade among themselves to the 
exclusion of the developing na- 
tions. 

It is not that Mr Long is una- 
ware of this development. Before 
taking over the onerous task of 
managing the directing centre for 
the Western trade manoeuvrings, 


, euphemistically called the GATT, 


Mr Long headed the Swiss dele- 
gation to another trade grouping, 
the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation, composed of seven de- 
veloped nations, including the 
United Kingdom, which were 
refused admission to the Common 
Market. 

He was in chdrge of the trade 
Agreements entered into by the 
Swiss Government, and later re- 
presented Switzerland in the UK 
and Malta as Ambassador. At 
the end of the war, he had also 
done a stint at the Swiss Legation 
in Washington. 

Mr Long’s experience in safe- 
guarding the trading interests of 
the developed nations in today's 
“complicated” situation when the 
developing nations are claiming 
their due share in world trade, 
is considered considerable by his 
employers, even if it is now only 
for two years that he has become 
the D-G, GATT. It was un- 
doubtedly a part of his experience 
which prompted him to sugar- 
coat his advice of surrender to 
the developing nations in the face 
of the discriminatory trade prac- 
tices of the developed West. 

As a way out of the present 
"complicated" situation, he coun- 
selled retreat—the developing na- 
tions should reconcile to trading 
among themselves. 

The developing nations in 
the “Group of 77" have been 
fighting for a system of non- 
discriminatory trade between them 
and the developed West. Mr 
Long heroically sided with the 
aggrieved—there should be non- 
discriminatory trade, but at two 
levels, one between the developed 
nations and the other to be prac- 
tised by the developing nations. 

As for the developed. nations' 
exports to the developing coun- 
tries, Mr Long stood firmly on 


“normal” trading conditions. In 
other words, the developing 
nations should not insist on ex- 
porting to the developed nations 
—for their exports they shonld 
seek markets in their own peri- 
phery—but should offer “normal” 
trading conditions for the imports 
from the developed nations. 

It is a pity that Mr Long 
should have thought it fit to come 
to India to exponnd this moth- 
eaten thesis. For centuries it 
has been practised by the im- 
perialist West to the detriment 
of the national interests of the 
developing countries. He could 
not even add a touch of sophisti- 
cation to it. 

As far as the assurances of 
his GATT's protection of the 
interests of the developing coun- 
tries is concerned, Mr Long ob- 
viously selected a wrong audience. 
We in India know so very well 
how the long-term cotton textile 
arrangement under the GATT 
auspices foundered—our textiles 
exports to the West have been 
suffering from one restriction 
after another. 


_ To cap it all, Mr Long has E 
given out that the arrangement . 


may not continue beyond the 
stipulated October 1, 1973. 

For all his 55 years, Mr Long 
does not appear to have learned 
anything more than his predeces- 
Sors in the profession. In the 
present trip he chose a wrong 
time, a wrong audience, and, 
above all, a wrong subject, if he 
thought he would endear himself 
and his GATT to tbe developing 
nations while actually advocating 
the case of the imperialist West. 
Mr Long tried to pull a fast 
one, but unfortunately for him, 
ended by exposing himself as 
another deceptive dervish. 
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Julius Lester 


A strong supporter of what is called “Black Revolt" in the United States, Lester 


the first European.”’ 





Revolutionary Mandate 


Ts are not the times workers 
; blacks 
to take your friends for granted, women 
to assume that they will always be there. strategy 
tactics 
They may not be. but these are not important enough 
And if you wait (are they?) 
until t he next time to make us hate each other. 


to tell them that they are very special to you, 


you may wait until 

someone calls you and says that 
So-and-so’s body was found 
beneath the bricks 

of a dynamited building, or 
So-and-so Was blown, 

like water from a fountain, 

over a midnight highway, or 
So-and-so was shot while he slept. 


Therefore, 

jt is hereby mandated 

(by the poets and artists and musicians, 

who are responsible for the spirit and soul of the 
revolution) í 

that when you finish this poem, 


you are to call your brothers 


Never let your wife 
husband. 
go to bed if anger is all 


you can communicate to each other. 


Never let your children 

go to sleep thinking that 

you are angry with them. 
Never leave on a trip 

unless your family knows 

of your intense love for them. 
Kiss touch feel 

not only your wife/husband/lover 
but especially 

your friends. 

And 


Never ignore an opportunity 
to love. 


III 


sisters E^ morning 
andin your own way 
make them know that we must wash 


you love them, | 
that because of their love 
you have become more 


in the blood of our martyrs, 
for their blood 
was shed for our lives. 


You. But the stones will not 
be rolled away from their tombs 
Let them know. of a Sunday morning. 
Five minutes from now ; We 
tuni in. VM 
you may never have the opportunity again. , the living, 


II 
NEVER leave a meeting 


hating your brothers and sisters, 
no matter how wrong you think they are. 


There will always be differences about 
the.role of the proletariat 
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are the resurrection and the life. 


Therefore, 
drink, 
this their blood, 


‘in remembrance of them 


whose lives are no more, 

but who have found eternal life 
in us, 

their brothers 

and their sisters. 


believes: “America has been sick since it enslaved the first African and oppressed 
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Writers. 
and . 
Struggle 
fo 
Liberation 


YOUSSEF EL-SEBAI 


REEDOM-loving writers have always stood by 
their peoples in their heroic struggles against 
imperialism, for the realization of freedom, indepen- 
dence, progress and world peace. In various con- 
ferences held by Afro-Asian Writers, they have 
consecrated their free word for the battle ofthe people 
who had suffered the bitterness of exploitation 
and servitude, adopting many a firm resolution in 
support of the cause of liberation in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

With their hearts, their writings, and all their 
concerted efforts they supported the Vietnamese 
people’s heroic fight in the South and in the North; 
those people who were able to stand in the face of 
American aggression, to score political and military 
victories oh the home front, at the international level, 
and in the field of economic development ; and who, 
at the same time, raised their people’s cultural and 
social levels. i 


cS SE a eee ee NR 
The author who belongs to UAR, is the Secretary General, 
Permanent Bureau of Afro-Asian Writers. 
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At the same time, the Afro-Asian writers con- 
demned American imperialists (wbo talk of peace, 
sit at negotiations table, and yet escalate their aggres- 
sive wars) infringing on the sovereignty of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. They strongly supported 
the indisputable right of the Vietnamese people to 
defend every inch of their land. They demanded. 
that the Vietnamese people be left to settle their own 
internal problems without foreign intervention, and 
that they be given the chance to live in peace, adhere 
to neutrality, and achieve progress, according to the 
programme of the National Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam. 

The Afro-Asian writers’ standpoint concerning 
problems of liberation in Africa has always been clear 
and firm. They have maintained solid resistance 
against the unholy alliance between the forces of 'im- 
perialism and neocolonialism on the one hand, and 
the remnants of the-old colonialist system, white 
minority and racist regimes on the other. They 
have cast their creative powers in support of the 
*heroic struggle waged by the people of the Portuguese 
Colonies and of South Africa; a struggle which 
should lead them to complete liberation from the 
fetters of colonialism and foreign domination. 

The Afro-Asian writers have also asserted their 
full support of the struggle of the Arab peoples 
against Zionism and colonialism who have both used 
Israel in their attempt to destroy the Arab people's 
hope in survival, progress and unity. Zionism and 
colonialism have used Israel as a tool to break the 
solid bonds which tie the Arab peoples together 
in à common struggle for progress and liberation, 
just as they have attempted to separate the forces of 
Afro-Asian peoples in their fight for independence, 
economic and social reconstruction. 

The Afro-Asian writers are fully aware of Israel's 
aggressive expansionist nature, and oft its danger to 
peace, not only in the Middle East, but in the world 
asa whole. Such continuous aggression could result 
in an international confrontation which would lead 
the world to destruction. The writers realize Israel's 
importance as a strategic center for American impe- 
rialism, and as a military aggressive base within the 
overall strategy of the imperialist offensive against 
national liberation and social progress in the world. 
The writers unanimously recognize the Arab people's 
struggle against Israel's occupation force as a step 
forward in the battle for the restitution of the Pales- 
tinian People's usurped rights. They realize, that 
the withdrawal of Israel's troops from Arab terri- 
tories is an indispensable pre-condition to peace. 
The writers affirmed that the right of the Arab 
peoples to recover their land is indisputable, and that 
Israel's refusal to withdraw its troops is clear evidence 
of its expansionist and aggressive nature. Resis- 
tance against military occupation, aggression, terror- 
ism and racial discrimination is a legal right, and 
the people are justified in resorting to every possible 
means to obtain this right. This struggle is part and 
parcel of the movement of national liberation in the 
world. s 
The writers of Asia and of Africa believe that the 
struggle of the Arabs and particularly of the Palesti- 
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nian people, is based on principles of liberty, equality, 
and social progress, that it is a struggle to resist 
military occupation and eliminate racial and religious 
discrimination; it is a struggle against a common 
enemy represented in world imperialism, Zionism and 
their allies and agents—who confront us with a 
unified strategic plan which extends from Vietnam to 
the Middle East and Africa. The struggling people 
must close their-ranks and coordinate their efforts 
in their common fight against an enemy who threatens 
their security and tries to expatriate their wealth 
and resources. 

In all their conferences and meetings the Afro- 
Asian writers have stood staunchly by their ideals. 
A few months ago the 7th Arab Writers’ Conference 
was held and undertook the study of Arab writers’ 
role in the struggle for libertion. In this conference, 
the writers, once more reiterated their ideas, ideals 


and goals apropos the unholy alliance between colon- : 


ialism, imperialism, and world Zionism. 

The responsibility of opposing this aggression 
should not be borne by the Palestinian people alone, 
for, though they are the vanguard and theirs is the 
responsibility of self-determination, the aggression, 
which began against Palestine, was really aimed at 
subjugating the will, the resources, and the potentials 
of the Arab peoples. The Palestinian problem is one 
which affects the entire Arab nation. 

The Afro-Asian writers expressed their belief that 
the struggle for liberty in the world is indivisible, and 
that the counter-revolution threatening any one 
people affects, in one way or another, the future of. 
the whole movement of progress and liberation. 

Armed struggle for freedom is both a duty and a 
legitimate right, since it is the revolutionary expression 
of a people’s will and determination to live in peace 
and freedom. 

The Afro-Asian writers stressed their belief that 
major conflict and contradiction exist between’ the 
Arab nation and the forces of imperialism and 
Zionism which oppose unity and Arab progress, and 
that the Arab people should never allow this three 

. Sided alliance against peace to continue. They know 
that they must clearly and courageously define their 
position in this conflict. 

An appeal was launched by the Arab writers to 
the freedom-loving writers of the world to stand on 
the side of right and liberty. The appeal was addressed 
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not only to writers but to all the progressive forces, 
asking them to support the Palestinian revolution re- 
presented in the armed resistance and mass movement 
of the Palestinian people within the occupied terri- 
tories. The writers wanted to emphasize the fact 
that the Zionist-Imperialist conspiracy against the 
Palestinian people started with the Balfour Declara- 
tion of 1917, that the conspiracy began long before 
the birth of Nazism and long before the Nazi oppres- 
sion of Jews; that the birth of Israel must be under- 
stood in its proper context and not looked upon 
through the smokescreen of Nazi oppression apainst 
Jews. Justice would never have expected the Pales- 
tinian people to bear the responsibility of Nazi 
behaviour. 

The people of Palestine were thrown ont of their 
homeland, and were deprived of the right of citizen- 
Ship. A conquering racist Zionist state was created 
on their land—as part of an Imperialist-Zionist 
scheme—the latter having been created in order to 
protect the interests of world imperialism in the area, 
a role which it has actively planned by participating 
in the 1956 Suez War, and the June 1967 aggression; 
both of which bear witness to Israel's aggressive 
nature. 

The people of Palestine took to arms in defence 
of justice, and not out of any hatred for Jews. The 
Arab struggle is directed againt colonialism, Zionism 
and occupation. The Arab writers have affirmed 
their stand on the side of justice and liberty through- 
‘out the world, and for bringing about a better future 
for all mankind. 
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Bachchan— 
An - 
Appreciation. 


P. C. GUPTA 


“You are a poet? 

It behoves you s 

Not only to come near the lotus, 
Not only to touch it,. 

But to wade in its mud and to 


be solied 
(Bachchan) 


“TARIVANSH RAI BACHCHAN was 
born on November 27,1907 at 


Allahabad, his life in childhood, . 


boyhood and youth was not an 
easy one. It was a life full of 
trouble and anxiety. 

- He was the first graduate in 
his family, carrying on his studies 
' under the most trying circum- 
stances. In 1930 he gave up his 
studies at the call of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was then studying 
English literature at the MA 
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' shala poems. 


;& lonely watcher hears. 


A i 


This was among the last writings of Prakash Chandra Gupta 
before his sudden death last week at the age of 62. A well- 
known Marsist critic, P. C. Gupta wrote both in Hindi and 
English, and was one of the outstanding participants in the pro- 
gressive writers’ movement. While teaching in the Allahabad 
University as the Head of the English Department (he retired — 
from the post in March this year), he used to regularly write . 
for a number of journals, including Mainstream. ` : i 





level. When his wife passed 
away in 1936, Bachchan’s life 
was filled with a great sorrow. 
Following this terrible ordeal his 
poetry acquired a new depth and 
beauty. 

Earlier, he had acquired fame 
and popularity with his Madhu- 
Bachchan has a 

sweet, rich voice and can swing 
multitudes with his recitations. 

‘The Madhushala poems were 

songs of love and revolt, though 
sometimes subjective and ego- 
centric. Bachchan was in re- 
volt against many popular beliefs 
and conventions. His poetry has 
always been--simple, sensuous 
and impassioned, qualities which 
_ some of the older critics did not 


approve of. 


However, his- verses do not 
have the ethereal, delicate rose- 
tints of his predecessors’ poetry, 
nor their heavy, Sanskrit laden 
diction. His muse is of the earth, 
earthy. He exalts fleshly love, 
not spiritual love. He was the 


_ poet of youthful revolt in the | 
thirties. 


When a great sorrow 
entered his life, he burst forth 
into songs of great -splendour. 
This second phase of his poetry 
was in some ways his best. He 
stood at the peak of his powers 
and poetry flowed from his soul 
in ceaseless abandon. These were 
mostly songs of night, filled with 
the sounds of night which only 
The 
lines of his poetry are simple, 


spontaneous and musical. The- 


poet’s heart is filled with despair 
and also a burning sense of re- 
volt against life which could so 
ill-treat him. 

There is in these poems a 
sense of a gathering storm and of 
impending doom. ‘This note fur- 
ther deepens in the next volume, 
Ekant Sangeet (Lone Songs). 
The revolt gathers force and 
vehemence and the poet wishes 
to wipe out “this sorry scheme 


-to a close. 


of things entire”. He compares 
life to the path of fire: 


“This is a glorious sight; 
Man is marching ahead, 
Soaked in blood, sweat and 
tears! 

This is the path of fire!’ 


Later on he arges man not to 
bow his head before the cruel 
forces of life, not to pray before 
any gods: 


“Do not pary, O do not pary! 
Show. your prowess in the field 
of battle, 

Be firm. and inflexible, be in- 
vincible; : 

Do not pray, O do not pray!" 


This note is sustained and 
even further deeperid in his next 
volume Akul Antar (Trouble 
Spirit). He has realised too that 
man does not march alone in 
life. He advances in the. com- 
pany of his fellow men: 


“You sin, if you are alone, 
You pity yourself ` E 
And feed on your gried, 

The worldis burning and years 
for'the stream of your tears!” 


With this volume an age in 
poetic career of Bachchan comes 
He had hitherto 
stood before the world as a rebel, 
almost a  mihilist He stood 
against the whole world, hurling 
curses and defiance, challenging 
the lightning to descend on his 


head. He had sung songs of-grief,. . 


pain and sorrow. 

Then he married a most 
charming and pretty lady in 1942, 
He completed his MA, joined the 
staff of Allahabad University, 
went to Cambridge for his doctor- 
ate, joined the -Extrenal Affairs . 
Ministry in 1955, became a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. Honours crow- 
ded thick and' fast upon him. 
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He was trying to put together 
the broken pieces of his life all 
over again. He was rebuilding 
his nest after the storm had passed 
over his head. 

The latter poetry of Bachchan 
is less impassioned, less intense 
in emotion. It is more thought- 
ful sometimes even declamatory. 
It is filled with a greater social 
awareness, an awareness of the 
storms and stresses of life. There 
is also greater art and craftman- 
ship in this poetry. He has 
made constant experiments with 
form, with the music of poetry. 
There is greater strength and 
vigour, less of the Narcissus— 
like worship of self. 


He sings songs of freedom . 


of the sorrows of man rather than 
the sorrows of self. He dreams 
of social justice. He writes of 
the Bengal famine of Gandhi, 
of the fourteen years of freedom 
which have brought many bitter 
- disappointments in their trail. 
His language becomes even sim- 
pler, moves nearer to life than 
ever before. He turns to folk 
Songs, seeking music which is 
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closer to the earth. His poetry 
grows richer in simplicity and 
maturity. ^ 

Bachchan's poem, Bangal Ka 
Kal (The death of Bengal) is an 
indication of this turn in his poe- 
try. He takes up free verse for 
this long, sustained effort, dis- 
carding his favourite medium, 
the rhymed song. Healso looks 
outside himself, mourning over the 
Sorrows of man brought about 
by the cruelty and cupidity of his 
fellow men. 

This social awareness of Bach- 
chan is symbolised by his tribute 
to Lumumba. He is looking now 
at thes sorrows of the -whole 
world with pain and agony. 

Bachchan's concept of poetry 
had changed. He takes his mis- 
Sion as a poet with the utmost 
Seriousness, with a great sensc 
of social responsibility. However, 
this does not mean that his verse 
has become forbidding and aus- 
tere. Some of his most recent 


poems, written in 1967 and 1968, 
display a most delicate vein of 
humour—a new quality in his’ 
poetry. 


Amrutanjen- 10 medicaments in one, 
to relieve aches, colds and pains, 
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Bachchan has been busy 
with intense creative, literary 
activity all through his life. Apart 
from writing some forty volumes 
of poetry, he has been translating 
the Gita, Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
and Othello and poems from 
Russian. These last had brought 
him the Nehru Award. 

Today, at the age of sixty- 
three, Bachchan is displaying a 
greater variety and maturity in 
his work, greater artistry and 
crafísmanship in his poctry. In- 
evitably, there has been some loss 
of spontaneity with the passage 
of ycars, a decline in the youth- 
ful intensity so characteristic of 
the earlier work: not all the poetry 
of Bachchan is of equal merit, 
but much of it undoubtedly bears 
the hallmark of genius. 

Hence, Bachchan stands as 
a pillar of the movement for a 
better life building in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
In these lands the harassed and 
oppressed peoples strive for frec- 
dom, social, political, economic 
and cultural, to grow to their 
full spiritual stature. 
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POLARISATION, PHONEY AND REAL (Continued from page 14) 


its altered shape. The Syndicate 
had begun firting with “like- 
minded” categories like the Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra well before 
the split actually took place, 
and after the split there has been 
the attempt to forge a “Grand 
Alliance” of Right reaction made 
up of the three most reactionary 
parties in the country. Predict- 
ably, the “anti-Congress” crusad- 
ers in the SSP, who really are 
opportunists with dubious associ- 
ations, threw in their lot with the 
projected reactionary combi- 
nation. The genuine ‘socialists 
in the SSP have so far not been 
_ able to prevent this distrotion. 

In seeking to forge the “Grand 
'alliance" the three parties of the 
Right are indeed coming - up 
against major difficulties. This 
too was not unexpected. The 
Syndicate following includes some 
_ persons who all their lives have 
fought communal elements and 
feudal interests, and to them open 
association of the proposed kind. 
with the Jana Sangh and Swatan- 
tra is hard to swallow. Hence 
the revolt in Gujarat; hence too 
the opposition to the formation. 
of a bloc in Parliament. If the- 
Right Axis is not now in a mood 
to attempt its famous Operation 
Topple it is because of these 
inner contradictions within its 
partners. 

But inability to topple the 
Indira Gandhi Government will 
not mean that the project for a 
Grand Alliance will be abandoned. 
. The “one-point prokramme"—of 
toppling Smt Gandhi—is seen by 
the reactionaries as only the first 
step towards the establishment of 
a semi-fascist state and the supp- 
ression of the people’s liberties. 
The failure to achieve the one 
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point will only lead to their pro-. 
ceeding with greater circumspec- 


tion, not to the abandonment of 
the grand strategy. 

At the same time it has to be 
recognized that the forces of 
reaction are getting more and 
more isolated from the people. 


- This includes the Jana Sangh 


which boasts of a mass base 
because of the strength it derives 
from the RSS cadres at its dis- 
posal. The obvious reluctance 
of the Axis partners to face the 
electorate in a mid-term poll 
stems from these parties being 
fully conscious of where they 
stand today in relation to the 
masses. Even frem this itis easy 
to conclude that a mid-term poll 
for Parliament will be of immense 
advantage to. the Leftist forces 
in the country including those 
led by Smt Indira Gandhi. 

It is certainly unfortunate that 


at a time when the Leftist parties 


can forcethe pace by joining hands 
to bring about organised politi- 
cal polarisation in the interests 
of the common people, some of 
these parties driven by opportu- 
nistic and short-term consider- 
ations should be hobnobbing with 
the reactionaries. -In Kerala, a 
very much stronger Leftist govern- 
ment could have come into being 
but for the CPM's embittered 
attitude and its clandestine arran- 
gements with the Syndicate and 
its allies. The series of by elec- 
tions in the country have shown 
that the electorate is ready to 
give a fair chance to any party or 
combination of parties that can 
promise the fulfilment of a clear- 
cut radical programme on the 
economic front. 

Some of the Leftist parties 
are as yet not in a positionto 
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take full.advantage of this new 
mood of the masses. The SSP 
is an-example: although there is ' 
a powerful section within it which 
is opposed to the opportunist 
line of the dominant leaders—this 
is being demonstrated today 
openly in UP—it is not yet in a 
position, to force the leadership 
to change its attitude or in the 
alternative to quit the party to 
pursue its own socialist ideas. 
Despite the many gloomy 
features, however, it is clear 
that the process of polarisation 
has begun and cannot be stopped. 
Present confusion arising from the 
personal predilections and pre- 
judices of some of the leaders 
wil undoubtedly pass, yielding 
place to increasing clarity of pur- ' 
pose and method. The pressure 
of public opinion will increasingly: 
make it impossible for the parties 
of the Left and for progressive 
Congressmen to prevaricate and 
find refuge in untenable theoreti- 
cal formulations. The alternative 
to failure of these parties to come 
together to fight Right reaction 
is too terrible to contemplate, for 
it can only be violence and blood- 
shed on a large scale. There is 
no doubt that gradually the Leftist 
parties will see the truth and com- 
bine effectively to fight the Rightist 
parties representing a numerically 
insignificant minority which how- 
ever is powerful because of its en- 
trenched position in industry, agri- 
culture and the administration. 
Polarisation in our context, 
therefore means nothing less than 
the organisation of the vast masses 
to end exploitation by a handful. 
That this will happen cannot be 
in doubt. A mid-term poll for 
the Lok Sabha can be a small 
but firm step in that direction, 


-and no Left party should shy 


away from it. More importantly, 
united mass actions in defence of 
the interests of the dispossessed— 
such as the recent land stir—can 
not only galvanise the entire 
democratic camp but also raise 
the level of mass consciousness 
and intensify the isolation of 
reactionary, vested interests. 
Towards such a genuine polari- 
sation, it is time for all progressive 
forces to take the entire nation. : 
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| DRAMA | i 


Three 
Bengali 
Plays 


"[ Ense plays staged recently by 
the Calcutta Art Theatre 
have not taken the Capital by 
Storm. Experimentation seldom 
does at the initial stages. By 
its very nature, it is still not the 
finished product. i 
But that does not necessarily 


mean that it cannot communicate: 


what it has to say. This the group 
does effectively and powerfully, 
albeit minus the slickness and 
sophistication that go to make a 
number of plays we see here with- 
out remembering them once out of 
thehall. The group has a message 
and the audience perceives it, 
even if not told in so many words. 

It has taken upon itself the 
task’of carrying forward the tradi- 
tions set by the Indian -People’s 
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Theatre Association —the IPTA 
—to present the various facets 
of the people’s life by direct as 
well as symbolic representations, 
in a language that people speak. 

To some, it is not drama, 
because it is only a reproduction 
of everyday life. To the IPTA, 
and its followers today, this is 
new art—to portray the life of 
the common, working people : 
their moods, their joys and sor- 
tows, their struggles, and their 
determination to achieve victory 
over adverse situations. 

A. bold representation of this 
is to be found in the "Arena", 
undoubtedly the best of the 
three shows presented by the 
group. It revolves round life 
in a cirous—not under the glare 
of powerful*lights amidst thun-, 
derous clappings from the andi- 
ence, but behind the canopy, 
in the gloomy atmosphere made 
unbearable by a rapacious owner. 

What remains impressed on 
the minds of the audience is 
not the performance of the indi- 
vidual players, but the totality of 
the mood—a flicker of happiness, 
frustration, desperation, little 
jealousies, hope to build life 
anew in a different context, and - 
still the overpowering attraction 
of the circus arena. 

The members of the circus as 
individuals live in the tents dotted 
around the arena, as do the 
circus animals. The owner treats 
both of them equally, and does 
it more often with the help of his 
electric hunter, even as he deprives 
them of their full wages on one 
pretext or another, 

He is the supremo, and can- 
not appreciate any questioning of 
his action. If anyone did, he 
has his methods to punish him, 
some time putting him out of 
action forlife. But these indivi- 
duals cry out against his inhuman 
injustice and finally come to- 
gether to put an end to it. Wild 
animals could be tamed and made 
docile with electric hunters, not 
human beings. 

Another play dealing with the 
peasants’ determination to end 
serfdomis “Surya Chetana”, adap- 
ted from Gorki’s first published 
story, Makar Chudra. The locale 
is the bank of the Volga where the 
serfs ‘groaning under exploita- 


tion of landlords raise the banner 
of revolt. They cultivate land, 
take the grains to their own barn, 
and come together to defy the 
landlords and their hordes. 

But considering the level of 
peasant struggles in our country 
today, the play appears rather 
backdated. In many parts of 
the country, peasant movement 
has gone forward from this stage 
to that of freeing the illegally 
held land from the clutches of 
the landlords to cultivate it. 

To the urban Delhiwallas, 
only a few of whom “graced” 
the occasion, the play has little 
meaning. 

Of a different genre is “Dar- 
pane Michhil". What should be 


- the correct picture of life to be 


portrayed on the stage? A 
debate from four different angles 
to determine the “most correct", 
leads to the same conclusion— 
life bas variegated facets and 
every portrayal deals with some 
of them. 

The important thing, as 
Partha Banerji, the moving spirit 
behind the group and its director 
and dramatist, put it, is the selec- 
tion of a particular facet of life 
for portrayal at a given time and 
place. When a new wave was 
Stirring the people’s mind, it was 
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^or 


'. Shamim were being 


futile to stage a drama written 
in the nineteenth or early twen- 
tieth century, even if it had been 
a true porturnal of the time. 
Just two years old, the Cal- 


cutta Art Theatre has already « 


received recognition in places 
outside its home.- But one would 
feel, the group should also be 
selective about the fare it pre- 
Sents before different audiences. 
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Begum 


PGUM Akhtar, Popularly 
known as Akhtari Faizabadi 


-is a star artiste, gifted with a rare 


voice Which is golden, husky, 
sweet and full of melody. 

She always draws packed 
houses and also sings in smaller 
gatherings which are more inti- 
mate. 

AS-soon as she appears on 
the stage, she captivates one and 
all by her delightfully bewitching 
smile. The smile continues to 


- be sprinkled over the audience 


while she sings. She herself may 
not be aware of the spell that is 
created by the combination of 
these two; ME 
Whatever she selects to sing- 
Thumri, Dadra or Ghazal—it 


` glows till the end. Its beauty 


is heightened by her full thro- 


. ated voice and it gets embellished 


with a remarkably unique vari- 
ation of notes in each verse and 
coütrol over the volume. It is 
an aesthetic experience and a 


magnificent melody all through. -` 


At the recent Radio Saugeet 
Sammelan in New Delhi she held 
the audience spellbound. 

. There is an intense depth in 
Begum Akhtar's singing. While 
she sings ghazals, one experiences 


~ the’ entire gamut of human emo- 


tions, as vif the feelings which 
inspired poets such as Ghalib, 
Faiz, Jigar, Momin, Shakeel or 
assauged 


and expressed through her. Her 
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- If it did not receive a good press 


in the Capital, this could bé one 
of the reasons. 
At the same time; it is difficult 


to understand the rehictance of : 


the organisers to make it possiblé 
for the Capitals dráma critics 
to know the group's performers 


‘from a distance less than the 


seafs assigned to them in the 


Akhtar 


music, the range of her voice and 
the poetry—all get blended into 
a mood and create a superb 


impact. The totality of her talent 


is soothing and soul stirring: 
Begum Akhtar belongs to a 
generation which has kept up the 
traditions of our music with all 
its glory. She has flonrished into 


-great eminence as a matter of 


her own right. . 

Unwittingly, she has perfór- 
med a rare service to Urdu lang- 
auage and the rich inspiring and 
wonderful Urdu poetry. -At the 
same time, by her accomplish- 
ment in’ Thumri or Dadra or 
Khayal, she has crossed the langu- 
age barriers. : 

Her music makes péople for- 
get tensions and feelings of dis- 
cord. The politicians of the day 
who are invatiàbly and unfor- 
tunately victims of the politics 
of manipulation—would be doing 
a service to themselves by sparing 
time to listen to the recitals of 
the artistes such as Begüm Akh- 
tar. They may perhaps realise 
that music and art transcends 
barriers created between human 
beings anywhere. : P 

The summative effect of music 
lies in the fact that while it strikes 
the chords of our hearts and 
minds, it simultaneously rouses 
noble feelings. The intrinsic 
quality in music is not to be jud- 


.ged simply because it is a rarer 


treat. It lies in the form and. 
content of its presentation and 
the response that it evokes. 
Begum Akhtar has excelled in 
both. ‘ 
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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
TRANSITION : INDIAN CASE 
STUDY; Ranajit Das Gupta; 
National Publishers, Calcutta, 
1970; pp xii + 416, Price Rs 25. 


M? offer to review this book 
has been prompted by my own 
interest in the study of “Indian 
Economic Transition”? via Marx’s 
“Tow Paths”. More than a de- 
cade ago I wrote: 

“The transition from the feu- 
dal mode of production, Marx 
tells us, has taken two path or 
ways. In the first path, ‘The 
producer becomes merchant and 
capitalist, in contrast to the na- 
tural agricultural economy and. 
the guild-bound handicrafts of 
the medieval urban industries. 
This is the really revolutionising 
path’. In the second path, ‘the 
merchant estoblishes direct sway 
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over production’, the merchant 
becomes an industrialist, ‘tends 
rather to preserve it and retain 
it (the old mode of production) 
as its precondition’, but eventu- 
ally becomes ‘an obstacle to the 
real capitalist mode of production 
and goes under with its 
development’, 

These two paths help us 
to understand both the history 
and the theory of economic de- 
velopment (and underdevelop- 
ment). Whether a given coun- 
try has followed the first or second 
path, or a mixed one, having 
elements of both, is a question to 
be decided by historical research. 
But both paths emerge from the 
precapitalist mode of production, 
thatis, the transitory stage, which 
is neither feudal nor capitalist.” 
(Indian Economy : Yesterday and 
Today, New Delhi, 1970, pp 8-9) 

Even earlier, in 1950 Summer, 
I joined issues with Sri SS. 
Dhawan, the present Governor 
of Bengal, in the columns of the 
National Herald, on the question 
of the dissolution of pre-British 
mode of production in India. 
(It may be said in parenthesis 
that both of us were writing under 
pen-names.) 

I contended that the analytical 
and historical issue was not one 
of the exogenous factor, or the 
endogenous factor; but an inter- 
action of both—the latter playing 
the crucial role in the dissolution 
of the pre-British Indian economy. 
The British rule while accelera- 
ting this process, retarded the 
natural growth of the Indian 
economy. 

It is to this (and the like) 
discussions;in India that M.H. 
Dobb refers to in his Foreword 
to (his edited) The Transition 
from Feudalism to Capitalism 
(London, 1954). Dobb has been 
keen that some one studies the 
problem of Indian economic 
transition. 

It is only natural therefore, 
for him to write, in his Foreword 
to the book under review, that he 
is “very interested and happy 
to learn that Sri Ranajit Das 
Gupta has found this suggestion 
of Marx (‘Two-paths’) illumina- 


ting and helpful and has used it : 


in application to Indian develop- 
ment...". 


My criterion of assessing this 
work is the success or failure 
that goes to the credit of the 
author in applying the "Two- 
path" hypothesis to the Indian 
case. 

In para two above, it has 
been explained that the "Two- 
paths" refer to the two different 
ways in which “capitalist develop- 
ment" had taken place when 
Marx wrote Capital, Volume III. 
The iluminating Sweezy-Dobb- 
Takahashi contribution (in The 
Transition From Feudalism to 
Capitalism) mainly concerns the 
Enropean scene. 

Takahashi, however, writes: 
“It can be said that in connection 
with varying world and historical 
conditions the phase of establish- 
ing capitalism takes different basic 
lines: in Western Europe, Way 
No 1 (producer—merchant), in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, way 
No 2 (merchant—manufacturer). 
There is a deep inner relationship 
between the agrarian question 
and industrial capital, which de- 
termines the characteristic stru- 
ctures of capitalism in the various 
countries.” (Ibid., p 55) 

Probably, Takahashi gene- 
ralises about Asia in the back- 
ground of (largely) the experience 
of Japan, where the development 
of capitalism is complete, but this 
is not the case in India. 

Had this fact been noted by 
Das Gupta, in chapter 3 of the 
book (which is the core in the 
context of our theme) he would 
have certainly examined the break 
up of the pre-British property 
relations, specially in land; and 
not confined his generalisations 
about the origin of industrial 
capitalism on the basis of the 
well-known studies completed 
before the Second Five Year 
Plan of India. 

Since the capitalist develop- 
ment in India is continuing, it 
requires a continuous study of 
the origin and structure of Indian 
entrepreneurs on local, regional 
and national levels. It is unsci- 
entific to classify either the Indian 
public sector; or the varying 
types of small-scale industries 
under Way No2. 

The study of relationship 
between agricultural and indus- 
trial capital should not have 
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been neglected. 
growth of capitalism in agri- 
culture, on any appreciable scale, 
isa product of the late sixties. 

In this context the case studies 
of various cooperative enterprises, 
embracing agriculture-based  in- 
dustries, is an integral part of 
any study of economic transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism. 
Even the journalistic contribu- 
tions of Saral Patra (Mainstrem, 
October 24, 31, and November 
7, 1970) throw enough light on 
the emerging capitalist pattern 
of cooperative enterprises in cer- 
tain parts of the conntry. But 
Das Gupta has totally ignored 
this aspect. 

In his study of the rise of 
capitalism in India, the author 
makes ‘some other serious mis- 
takes.. For example, on page 27, 
he mistakes the Brahmin and 
Kayasth “assistants and agents of 
the British mercantile community" 
with “a new commercial class". 

Das Gupta would have.cer- 
tainly broken a new ground had 
he followed his theme of Bengali 
landlords and Naidus (a landown- 
- ing caste) turning to industry in 
some depth (pp. 28-30). Some- 
times he creates a doubt whether 
he is applying Marx’s "Two- 
path” or Max Webber’s "Pro- 
testant Ethic’—an idealist doc- 
trine—to the Indian scene. 

In the rest of the book he 
narrates the story of Indian eco- 
nomic development along with 
the political movements. The 
two are often not integrated, 
nevertheless make an interesting 
readinp. 

although 
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unanalysed, material in the appen- 
dix—from Karachi Resolution on 
Fundamental Rights to the Bom- 
bay AICC Resolution of Decem- 
ber 1969 of the Indian National 
Congress; along with some oru- 
cial recent resolutions of the CPI 
and CPI (M) on the strategy of 
Indian transition. 

Instead of strictly analysing 
Indian economic transition in 
terms of Marx’s “Two-path”, 
Das Gupta has been tempted to 
write a book on Indian Poli- 
tical Economy. This, no doubt, 
as the publisher’s blurb states: 
“Provides important ... insight 
into the complex process.of social 
changes in India, It will be of 
considerable value to all ‘who are 
interested in India’s present and 
future". 

V.B. Singh 


e 
Swamiji’s 
Commentary 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
GANDHI; K. P. Karunakaran; 
Institute of Advance 
Study, Simla, 1969, pp ii+11-115; 
Rs 10. 


ARUNAKARAN's new book is 
like ganne ka ras (unfiltered 
sugarcane juice). It has been 
prepared for the man in the street, 
and it is refreshing. Given a 
mass publisher (which it deserves 


in many languages), it would cost : 


only a fraction of the present level. 

-But there are hundreds of 
errors in citation, grammar, and 
spellings which need to be filtered 
out. Surely, Gandhi would have 
disapproved of such untidiness, 
thouph the absence of academic 
trimmings here is entirely in 
line with his own approach to 
communication. . 

Following a brief introduction, 
the author organizes his reap- 
praisal of Gandhi's method, 


thought, and influence into three - 


chapters: “A rebel and a revolu- 
tionary,” “Realism and political 
sense,” and “Historic world mis- 
The thrust of Karuna- 
karan’s argument is that Gandhi 
was a strong and original radical 
in thought, an innovator in 
methods, and a man aware of 


the fit between his methods and 
the human problems of his time 

many paradoxes in 
Gandhi’s life are employed here 
to good effect. . Whereas the re- 
vailing image of ‘the man stresses 
calm sagacity and non-violence, 
we meet here a resolute foe of 
untouchability, communal and ra- 


„cial prejudice, English language - 


elitism, and of government by 
the Princes and tbe imperialists. 
Whereas the political trend is 
to dismiss him, with due piety, as 
a wooly idealist, we read here 
about a poiltician with a sharp - 
nose for the bases of political . 
power, who invariably triumphed. 
in political infighting, and who 


> ran his political campaigns with 


the flair of a tycoon. 

Contrary to the charkha-spin- 
ning enthusiast of village indus- 
tries, we are told about the great 
help given by his stress on swa- 
deshi to India’s pre-Independence 
entrepreneurs. Far from - being 
an ascetic immune to this world, 
Gandhi’s driving passions were 
focused on the state of his 
fellowmen. 

Though his association was 
the closest with India’s national 
movement, his approach to so- 
cial conflict linked Tolstoy with 
Martin Luther King: the tradi- 
tion has a long history and, 
Karunakaran suggests, a vigo- 
rous future. 

As I said. before, the book is 
addressed to the general reader: 
it has a reasonable bibliography, 
but unrelated to the many cita- 
tions in the text. The style, 
on balance, has the flavour not 
of a logician’ S array of pro- 
positions but of a Swamiji offer- 
ing an insightful commentary on 
the life of an avatar. n 

Karunakaran is often pro- 
vocative, yet most of -what he 
says is unexceptionable. Clearly, 
however, he overestimates by : far 
Gandhi’s: influence on untouch- 
ability (p25) and on Hindu 
communalism (p. 95). 

Like it or not, in the yeat 
1970, communalism is growing 
again; and if untouchability is 
declining (which is debatable), 
the credit probably goes to flush 
latrines, adult franchise, and the 
Harijans’ own -guts as much as 
to Gandhi. : 
—Satish Saberwal 
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Khajuraho was a sleepy litio village. s Su Soon, Boeing-737 Jets will bring more visitors 
Unsung. Unknown. Ita few Inhabitants eked out d (Q' to Khajuraho. And a master plan which envisages 
a meagre living by farming. It had some k 

beautiful temples. But these were almost Inaccessible, 
visited only by an adventurous and dedicated fow. 


a naw township of 10,000 people dependent entirely 
e$ on the tourist trade has been approved. 


Tourism Is the world's biggest business 

end the fastest growing. in five years it will be 
worth Rs. 18,000 crores. And tourism offers: 
high returns on Investment 

in the shortest time. For instance, in 1968, 
Yugoslavia earned three and a half dollars on 
every dollar it Invested In Tourism. 

A net profit of 250% 1 


Then things changed. Khajuraho was developed 
as a tourist attraction. Roads were Improved. 
Hotels sprang up. A market was bulit to cater 
to the requirements of visitors. 


And they came. By tha thousands. 
Khajuiaho began to hum with new activity 
An airport was built. Transport services were expanded. 
There were more jobs for more people. 

More buyers formore handicrafts. Khajuraho was 
no longer an unknown village. it was an 

exotic destination name in world tourism. 


Tourism is also a people's business, 

Because people benefit wherever the tourist travels. 
Wealth flows from the affluent countries to 

the less affluent. And within the country from 

the developed areas to the less developed. 
Everyone benefits. Alriines, travel agents, 
hoteliers, shopkeepers, craftsmen, waiters, 
i taxi-drlvers. The chain is endless. 
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I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India's problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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Playing with Fire 


A FIER eight months of President’s rule West Bengal 

is nowhere near the- “normalcy” which the 
Primé Minister and others have been talking about 
as a precondition for the holding of elections and 
the ushering in of popular administration. On the 
other hand, the situation today is far worse than it 
was when the United Front Government quit office, 

' and the indications are of a further deterioration 
than of improvement. i 

The latest developments, including the gruesome 
Barasat murders which figured in Parliament 
early this week, have clearly shown that it is meaning- 
less to try to throw the entire blame for the current 
climate of violence and confusion on the Naxalites 
who even earlier had assumed responsibility in a 
‘mood of bravado for crimes committed by various 
types of anti-social elements. In fact, it is evident 
that under the present dispensation in the State 
the police have been given a free hand and that 
this has resulted in a reign of terror in several parts 
of West Bengal; President's rule, instead of restor- 
ing confidence among the common people, has 
shaken faith further. 

Today the resentment of the public is directed 
more towards the callous administrators of the State 
than towards the political extremists who un- 
doubtedly created the situation. in which the police 
came to be given complete: freedom to arrest, harass, 
raid and shoot. A talkative Governor, inefficient 
bureaucrats and the trigger-happy police have bet- 
ween them reduced the lives of ordinary people 
in the State to a state of utter insecurity and fear, 
and the Central Government, outdoing the old 
British regime, has tended to defend the excesses 
committed by the law and order machinery instead 
of searching honestly for ways of restoring normal 
conditions in West Bengal. Sri Krishna Menon 
rightly pointed out in the Lok Sabha on Monday, 
for example, that Minister K.C. Pant had surp- 
risingly cleared the police even before the com- 
mencement of the judicial inquiry which the Minister 
had promised that very day. The angry walk-out by 
a number of MPs on Monday must therefore be 
seen as a reflection of widespread dissatisfaction, 
and even of massive popular resentment, over the 
way the affairs of West Bengal have been handled 
in the last eight months. i 

The Union Government was compelled to 
concede a judicial inquiry only because it is by no 
means beyond doubt that the police record in respect 
of the Barasat murders is entirely clean. This is 
particularly so because of the police zoolum that 
has prevailed in the State over a period, no house- 
hold containing young men in the age group 15-25 
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feeling safe. There have been instances of arbitrary 
arrests of young "people who had nothing to do 
with any kind of public activity, not to speak of 
extremist activity, and of their being beaten up 
mercilessly in the lock-up. There have, too, been 
cases of aged pensioners who once had held res- 
ponsible positions in the administration being haras- 
sed by the police without rhyme or reason. Naxalites 
have merely become a handy pretext for the estab- 
lishment of the worst kind of police raj. It isin 
this setting that the bodies of the murdered young 
men were found. It is not very easy to believe 
that the guilt can be pinned ex parte on political 
extremists or on anti-social elements who are ex- 
ploiting the situation for their own ends. It must 
be noted that unlike the Government spokesman, 
the Opposition parties were quite restrained in the 
Lok Sabha in dealing with the ugly episode; they 
were content to demand a full-fledgéd inquiry in- 
stead of pointing an accusing finger. It is strange 
indeed that the Government spokesman should have 
strayed from accepted norms and pronounced him- 
self on the merits of the affair which are yet to be 
adjudged. 

It is clear that either the kind of handling of 
affairs that has been in evidence in West Bengal in 
the recent past nor even the kind of draconian laws, 


‘the Centre has managed to push through can solve 


the problems of the State or restore a semblance of 
normalcy. What is most abundantly clear is that 
the imposition of President’s rule, with consequent 
administration by hide-bound bureaucrats, is no 
solution for the type of tensions prevailing in Bengal. 

Not only the Union Government but all political 
parties have to consider the implications for the 
future of the developments in West Bengal. It has 
to be recognizéd that the parties constituting the 
United Front Government, which together enjoyed 
a measure of public support unprecedented in the 
annals of administration in West Bengal, failed , 
miserably to. provide a stable and clean administra- 
tion as a result of inter-party animosities and : 
jealousies; the present situation is the direct. result 
of this failure. But it is equally clear that there is 
no alternative to a democratically elected Govern- 
ment if the State is to get back speedily to normal 
conditions, and chaos is to be averted. It is the 
duty of the political parties in this situation to 
ponder over where they have gone wrong, where in 
fact they have by their acts of commission and 
omission betrayed the long-term interests of the 
people of the State. While the political parties, 
especially those of the Left, have the twin responsi- . 
bility of mobilising the people to meet the threat to^ 
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their safety from the extremists on the one hand 
and the police on the other, and of preparing 
elections 
emergence of a stable, purposeful, forward-looking 
.Government in the State, the Central Government 
has the, responsibility of realizing that the methods 


positively to ensure early 
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Whose 
Unity 


Balloon ? 


Wu new orusaders for Con- 
gress unity emerging in the 
limelight, the political perspective 
in New Delhi has all the haziness 
of November mist. Instead of 
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are futile. 
and the 


now prevailing. 


polarisation, there is talk of re- 
forging unity: instead of planning 
the Grand Alliance, the unity kite- 
flying has become the latest Syndi- 
cate pastime. Reality is sought 
to be confused in a miasma of 
confusing illusions. 

The problem of political ad- 
justments and ‘alignments has 
beset the leadership of both the 
parties. The differences in the 
understanding of the direction of 
developments has come out 
very sharply in both the leader- 
ships. ' The pathetic collapse 
of the Grand Alliance move is 
a sign of the divergence of out- 
look inside the Syndicate leader- 
ship, representing by and large 
the differing pulls in the party 
ranks. 

Essentially, the Syndicate is 
an amalgam of the Right and 
Centre forces in Indian politics. 
The coalescing of the two trends 
is not easy to achieve even if the 
immediate objective of both is 
the overthrow of the combine 
represented by Smt Gandhi's Con- 
gress, that is, Left and the Centre. 
While Sri Morarji Desai fought 
bravely for a- consolidation of 
the Right and Centrist forces, 
there are others who were un- 
happy about it and-it is possible 
that Dr Ram Subhag Singh along 
with Sri Kamaraj represented the 
other trend which wanted a Cen- 
trist rather than a Rightist hege- 


mony. 

The difficulty faced by the Syn- 
dicate leadership in coming to 
an understanding with the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra is in a 
sense the reflection of the lack 
of a unified outlook inside the 
Syndicate leadership itself. As 
soon as the Grand. Alliance move 
was afoot, the divergence in 
the Syndicate became very prono- 
unced and even the adversity of 
being placed in the wilderness, 
away from power, could not 


so far adopted to deal with the Bengal situation 


It is indeed up to the political parties to unite 
and force the Governor's administration not to 
play with fire and end the atmosphere of terror 


bring about unity within the party 
ranks. It is significant that the 
sharpest expression of thesc 
differences came from Gujarat 
which is generally associated with 
Sri Morarji Desai's politics. 

It would be an over-simplifi- 
cation to say that because of Sri 
Morarji Desai's rigid approach to 
political problems, he has been 
unable to carry even his home 
State along with him. More 
important will it be to note that 
it is the result of the conflict bet- 
ween the Right and the Centre 
which has been simmering in the 
Syndicate camp throughout the 
last one year since the split. 

How is it then that the process 
of crumbling of the Syndicate 
edifice has been so spectacular 
in the last one month? It is 
interesting to note that since the 
formation of the SVD Govern- 
ment in UP differences inside the 
Syndicate have come out much 
more openly than before, totally 
falsifying the speculation of the 
Syndicate propagandists that the 
Lucknow SVD model would soon 
be imported to New Delhi. 

It is to be noted that the talk 
of impending mid-term poll has 
grown louder in the last few 
weeks. The formation of the 
SVD in UP in fact lent a sense of 
urgency to the question in Smt 
Gandhi’s camp. Although the 
question had come up, off and on, 
in the last one year, the UP de- 
velopments made it clear that if 
she had to, take the plunge of a 
mid-term poll, she would have to 
do it in the immediate future, 
before the end of the year, or 
give up the idea altogether and 
resign to the prospect of facing 
the poll in the normal course 
in 1972. 

There was brisk speculation 
about the timing of the dissolution 
of the Lok Sabha. At one stage 
it was thought that the dissolution 
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might come > 
‘current winter session had met. 
When that excitement was over, 
the new round of speculation has 
been that the, Prime Minister 
might wait for the verdict of the 
Supreme Court on the question 
of the -de-recognition of the 
.Princes, and if the verdict went 
against the Government, it would 
be a fit issue for her to seek a 
fresh mandate of the people; 
that means, the mid-term poll 
for Lok Sabha might in eífect 
be on a single-point programme, 

- whether the electorate was pre- 
pared to give tbe democratic 
mandate for the de-recognition 
of the Princes or not. 

This prospect of a mid-term 
poll on an issue of tremendous 
mass" popularity -has naturally 
unnerved a large section of Syndi- 
cate MPs. They have realised 
how costly it has been in terms 
of mass popularity to Have had 
to oppose, in the last session 
of Parliament, the Bill for the 
abolition of the privy purses and 
privileges of the former" Princes. 
The Kerala election campaign 
bas also shown how the outright 
de-recognition of the Princes has 
given a big boost to the Indira 
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even before the 


-Congress. If on top. of it all, 


this question. of the Princes is 
made into a Lok Sabha election 
issue, the -present mood. of the 
masses is\not difficult to gauge 


. for even the most conservative 


among- the Syndicate politicians. 
It is in this background that not 
only the back-bench but even 
many of the middle-bench Syndi- 
cate MPs are rather keen on 
getting on to Smt  Gandbi's 
bandwagon. 

- Side by side, another develop- 
ment of crucial importance has 
taken place. This is the appraisal 
of the situation by the veterans 
of the Big Business world. After 


the Congress debacle in 1967- 


General Election the Big Business 
had realised that it would no 
longer be wise to go in for poli- 
tical investment only in the Con- 
gress, That was why it spread 
its tentacles to many of the non- 
Congress partices—not only the 
traditional Right-wing parties like 
the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra, 
or motely assortments such as 
the BKD, but to even some of 
the parties bearing Left labels. 
An axiom of Birla. politios has 
throughout been—one has to do 
business with whoever comes to 
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power.. And this is true not of. 
the Birlas alone. 

With the Congress split, the 
hope of the Syndicate and the 
prognosis of many an observer, 
was that since Smt Gandhi was 
riding a radical horse, the Big 
Money, both indigenous and for- 
eign, would plump for the Syndi- 
cate and desert the Indira Con- 
gress: some of the rather naive 
in the rank-and-file of the Indira . 
Congress also believed in this 
kindergarten arithmetic. . When 
the Syndicate actually emerged 
with less than one-third the stre- 
ngth of the Indira Congress in the. 
Lok Sabha, the astuteness of Big 
Business ‘could be seen in its 
continued patronage of Smt Gan- 
dhi’s Congress, despite all the 
annoyance it felt at the bank 
nationalisation and the prospect 
of other radical measures to come. 

Jt was no secret in New Delhi 
that à number of Birla-backed 
MPs. could be counted in the 
Indira Congress benches—in faet, 
many more than in the Syndicate 
benches. The grant of the Goa 
fertiliser project licence to the 
Birlas on the very morrow of the 
inaugural of the Bombay session 
of the Indira Congress was m 
accident. . 

At the same time, the Syndi- 
cate was not denuded of all Big. 
Business patronage. In fact, this 
continued in full blast, because 
the business magnates wanted 
time to watch. how things went, 
whether the Grand Alliance would. 
be a reality, and if so, could. it 
really upturn the Indira set-up 
in New Delhi There - was’ no 
dearth of High Finance patronage 
behind the building up of the 
SVD in UP. - 

Big Business has. also drawn, 
its own lessons from the Kerala 
election results. For it, the tie- 
up of the Indira Congress with 
the Communists is unwholesome, 
and Sri Jagjivan Ram’s interview 
to a Big Business newspaper on 
the eve of the Patna AICC, 
admonishing against entente with 
the Communists—followed by his 
stubborn stand on this point 
during the session  itself—Tre- 
flected what the. Big Business 
desired. ws f 
. Since Patna, a common theme 
of4nany of the Big Business con- 
tactmen in New Delhi has been. 
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that, minus her understanding 
with the Communists, Smt Gandhi 
could be managed, or at least 
` tolerated. In the tradition of 
Indian Big Business, the person 
who can get the vote,‘and run the 
Government on that strength, 
should never be ignored: it toler- 
ated Nehru for the very same 
reason, and today it wants to get 
round Smt Gandhi as the biggest 
vote-catcher, while trying to 
decontaminate her from all her 
promised radicalism. 

That is how, in the- latest 
round, the talk of so-called unity 
of the two Congresses: has been 
assiduously spread. With the 
Syndicate’s ignoble fiasco. as the 
rallying point of the Right—not 
to speak of its inability to over- 
throw Smt Gandhi from pówer— 


it is in the interest of Big Business. 


to change its tactical line, and to 
see to it that its political marionet- 
tes have an access to those who 
happen to wield power. 

If Smt Gandhi goes for a 
snap mid-term polt for the Lok 
Sabha, here and now, she might 
emerge much stronger in the com- 
pany of the Left and thereby 
turn out to be much more intrac- 
table for the vested interests. 
The Big Business can hardly 
afford to sit quiet with such a 
perspective unfolding before it- 
self. Hence, all the backstage 
activity and talk of unity. Sri 
Sheo Narayan may be known for 
buffoonery, but somebody else 
pulls the strings from behind. 
Sri Babubhai Chinai is a man of 
few words, but whatever he says 
is the authentio voice of the 
business world's pragmatism. 

It is interesting to note who 
the initiators are for the unity 
talk in Smt Gandhi’s camp. If 
Sri Jagjivan Ram has warned 
against hobnobbing with the Com- 
munists—which has enthused. all 
the conservatives in Smt Gandhi’s 
party from West Bengal to Guj- 
arat—there are others, working 
hard in her camp, who have been 
quietly active in formulating 
"unity" terms. Sri K.K. Shah 
is known to have had important 
confidential talks with some Syndi-. 
cate leaders, ahd Sri Shah needs 
no introduction as one of the 
trusted emissaries of Big Busi- 
ness in Smt Gandhi's camp. 

The calculation is that an 
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injection of the Syndicate blood 


into the Indira Congress may go, 


a long way in neutralising radi- 
calism while at the same time 
may provide new links to high 
places for furthering.Big Business 
interests, Under cover of the 
inoccuous slogan of unity of 
Congress ranks—a slogan which 
no doubt has an appeal among 
a large section of average Con- 
gressmen unversed in ,the intri- 
cacies of High Finance politics 
—the Big Business tries to forge 
new political tactics in the changed 
situation. 

These moves are no doubt 


meant to create a rift inside : 


Smt Gandhi's camp between the 
Centrists and the Left. The main 
headache of Big Business under- 
standably is that the Left should 
have a growingly important role 
to play in national politics. It 
has come to realise that the split 
inthe Congress, originally initiated 
by its own henchmen in the 
Right to browbeat Smt Gandhi, 
has in fact boomeranged; and it 
is the Right which faces greater 
isolation today. 

The danger that faces Big 
Business is that if things are 
allowed to go unchecked, the 
Centrists will veer round more 
pronouncedly to the Left, despite 
all the manoeuvrings of its own 
agents like Sri Jagjivan Ram and 
Sri K.K. Shah. It is in this 
background that Big Business has 
been making fresh attempts to 
wean the Centrists away from the 
Left. Hence the unity talks in a 
bid to rally the Centrists in both 
camps. In other words, these 
latest unity moves are really 
meant to disrupt the Indira 
Congress and destroy its credi- 
bility as a party with radical pro- 
mise. This is an aspect of the 
latest -developments which Smt 
Gandhi’s party leaders have to 
bear in mind: the Trojan horse 
of Big Business are interested in 
splitting the Indira Congress be- 
fore it gets a fresh mandate from 
the electorate to go ahead with 
its proclaimed radical programme. 

In stoh a complex situation, 
the Left can hardly afford to 
idly let things drift. In fact, 
the lack of ideological-political 
clarity inside Smt Gandhi's camp 
is itself a testimony to the inade- 
quacy of its functioning. There 


is too much reliance on the 
acknowledged mass popularity 
of one single personality. The 
old habit of the Nehru days, 
of depending on one pair of hands 
to pull everybody’s chestnuts out 
of the fire, has not died; rather 
it has increased with each new 
evidence of Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
personal popularity before the 
millions she has addressed in 
this last one year. No purpose- 
ful crusade for positive policies 
can long be sustained by such 
precarious means. Soekarno’s ex- 
perience is not irrelevant in this 
context. 

With all these glaring draw- 
backs, it would however be in- 
correct to draw a gloomy picture 
of the present situation. Be- 
cause, the overpowering reality 
is that the awakened millions 
are today setting the pace, and 
not the semi-bankrupt leaders 
of political parties, Left or Right. 
It is the heightened political 
consciousness of the masses that 
has been forcing the pace of 
politics in this country; that 
accounts, to a large measure, 
for the mounting discredit of the 
Right, repeatedly demonstrated 
at every trial of strength at the 
poll since 1967. 

Smt Gandhi’s popularity be- 
fore the masses today is not to 
be credited to the charisma of 
her personality—that was there 
even in the days of striking re- 
verses of 1967—but to the change 
of her political strategy, of lean- 
ing towards the Left and dis- 
carding the old guards of the 
Right. It is her association with 
the Left that has given her mas- 
sive political strength and the 
capacity for outmanoeuvring her 
adversaries. In short, her im- 
pressive political authority today 
depends essentially on her readi- 
ness to go ahead with her 
promised radicalism. It is by 
curbing the power of vested in- 
terests and not by giving in to 
them, that she can retain her 
leadership and strengthen it too. 

Political wisdom in this country 
today lies in the recognition of 
the strength and consciousness 
of the demos whom the Right 
can no longer hoodwink with all 
the blandishments of Big Business. 
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Golwalkar's 
Desperate 
Offensive 


EKALAVYA s 


L^ week, a very sick Sri 
-L Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar, 


: “Guruji” to his flock, was in the 


.Capital. The Sarsanghchalak, 
highest living priest of the mili- 
tant Hindu communalists, visi- 
ted the city. with prior knowledge 
of the press and the public, 


journeying from Nagpur to New - 


Delhi by train. 

It is of significance that almost 
all his -earlier visits were kept 
shrouded in mystery, although 
every month he was a regular 
visitor to the Capital before his 
illness. His confidante, Sri Satya 
Narain Bansal, an old RSS 
worker, briefed the friendly press 


about his programme on Novem- 


ber 22—an RSS rally and a so- 
called . public reception at the 


I 


F 


Ramlila Grounds. , 


Two hundred top leaders of 
the RSS and Jana Sangh were 


. detailed for the rally and. recep- 
.tion "arrangements". 


neighbouring Meernt and other 


districts of Punjab, Haryana and- 


‘Rajasthan plied to the- boun- 
daries of Delhi from 4 to 5 a.m. 
in the early cold November mor- 
ning. At the rally however, 
hardly 10,000 Swayamsevaks, in- 
cluding Bal Swayamsevaks were 
present. 

The Guru was visibly annoyed 
by this thin attendance. On 
earlier occasions, such rallies used 
to touch the figure- of 30 to 40 
thousand  Swayamsevaks. The 
Mayor of Delhi and Sanchalak 
of the North Zone RSS, Sri 
Hans Raj Gupta, was apologetic 
about the rather poor show. 

The Guru revived his pet 
theme of “true nationalism" and 


"voiced his anger at the growing 


popularity of Socialism in the 
country. He was pained to see 
the people going under the in- 
fluence of foreignisms without 
knowing their implications. The 
Russian influence on the country 
had acquired dangerous propor- 


tions, he ‘warned his listeners. 


The Guru was aware of "Ker- 
ala" -developments where he dis- 
covered a new source of “ageres- 
sion" in the victory of the United 
Front. “Hindu Rashtra’? could 
be the only remedy for all the 
ills of the nation, he insisted. 

Although in his long speech 
Guru Golwalkar did not mention 
the Muslims by name, he left 
nobody in doubt as to whom he 
considers the prime enemy: 
“Those who came as aggressors 
1200 years ago, tried to destroy 
our culture, have subdivided our 
country and are stil in our 
midst in large- numbers." 

Whipping up blatant comm- 
unalism, the Guru said: “India 
means Hindu Rashtra; Indian 
music means Hindu music, and 
Indian culture means Hindu cul- 
ture.” ' : 

Guru Golwalkar talked about 


-the danger of aggression. Be- 


sides China and Pakistan, he 
discovered a “Red menace” 
in the Indian Ocean. According 
to him, Kerala was the “main 
source of danger” after UP: had 
been “saved” by the Jana Sangh 


Buses from. : 


N 


and Syndicate alliance. He was 
worried, that there were Chinese, 


- Pakistani and Russian sympathi- 


sers in the country. 

' Apparently Kerala has be- 
come a new propaganda issue in 
the armoury of the RSS and the 


, coming months may see it step- 


ping up its bellicose campaign 
against the Soviet Union. The 
first salvo has been fired by the 
Chief. In his speeoh, the Guru 
 harped on the oft-repeated Wes- 
tern propaganda that more people 
died in the Soviet Union during 
the Stalin period than in the 
Second World War. 
. A foreign lobby, very active 
in the country, is believed to ` 
have stressed the need for such 
a campaign to one of the top 
leaders of the Jana Sangh who, 
incidentally, is most voiceferous 
among the Sangh leaders and was 
elected from a New Delhi consti- 
tuency in the -Fourth General 
Election. He is reported to have 
briefed. the Guruji on this pro- 
paganda line. `` : 
A concerted anti-Soviet bar- 
rage has its advantages. It is 
meant, first, to attack Smt Indira 
Gandhi, harping on tbe conser- 
vative fears of a section in the 
Congress (R) Secondly,  anti-' 
Sovietism can act as an -excellent 
lever for a united stand of the 
Right parties which are now in 
disarray after the collapse of the 
Grand Alliance. Besides, the Guru 
himself is known to be an ardent 
admirer of British, Toryism. 

. This public appearance of the 
Guru is not without meaning. 
He wanted to bury all controversy 
regarding his successor, a contro- 
versy which had been dogging 
the RSS leadership since he fell 
ill a few months ago, and it was. 
known that he had developed 
the most dreadful disease-cancer. 
Sri Eknath Ranade, Bhai Mahavir, 
Sri Deoras, Sri Mule—all his 
lieutenants were in the race for 
the highest office in the RSS, 
that of the Sarsanghchalak. Be~ 
sides being the unchallenged head 
of the RSS, he controls the vast 
known and unknown resources 
of the organisation. Naturally, 
it provides tremendous politi- 
cal leverage in the hands of one 
single individual. : 


(Continued on páge 32) 
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zu C. V. Raman 


CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA RAMAN 
is: dead. Scientists and political leaders are in a 
long queue to pay homage to the great son of 
India who is no more. Perhaps they are in a 
hurry to make up for their neglect in listening 
to his advice on scientific effort in this country. 

Raman’s life and his scientific efforts show 
the peculiar relationship between human skills 
and scientific discoveries. Raman belonged 
' to that era when science depended on the 
initiative of a few to probe the mysteries of 
: nature. There are innumerable examples of 
men who revolutionised human. understanding 
ofnature. Many of them were not even “‘scien- 
tists". Many more worked only part time. 


Raman, himself a Government servant, worked ` 


in his spare time to carry out original research. 
which later brought hima Professorship in 
Physics at the Calcutta University. 

Raman’s greatest discovery which bears 
his name—the Raman Effect—by itself may 
have remained an isolated law for students to 
study. But through its application, Raman’s 
discovery made it possible to understand the 
molecular nature’ of substances by Raman 
spectrometry—thus making it an important tool 
in far-flung areas of science and technology. 

Even after making his mark, Raman kept 
the spirit of enquiry alive till the last. He 
had started his career with an analysis of musi- 
cal notes. 
He went into the theories of colour-vision and 
the nature of hearing. 


What impact did. Raman make on the 
development of science and technology in this 
cogntry? Despite his Nobel Prize and all the 
hbuours conferred on him, the state of Indian 
science remained dwarfed until Independence. 
Raman set up the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore which has continued to main- 
tain high standards of academic work and re- 
search. Raman helped in the formation of 
Indian Science Congress Association in 1921. 
There was indeed a time when an annual ses- 
sion of the Indian Science Congress organised 
.by this Association, was one of the few oppor- 
tunities for Indian scientists to meet. 
the post-war years it has largely become a 
"mela" contributing little towards scientific 
progress. 

Raman founded the Indian Academy of 
Sciences in 1934. For many years India has 
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He came back to them in later life. * 


During ` 





witnessed the strange spectacle of three acade- 

mies of sciences. One was set up at Allahabad 

and the biggest one (formerly National Insti- 

tute of Sciences) at New Delhi. Many Indian 

scientists who are paying homage to Raman 

today would recall the circumstances in which. 
Raman had to set up a separate Academy of 
Sciences at Bangalore. It is of interest to 

note that the New Delhi Science Academy 

refused to recognise the Academy at Bangalore. 

In fact. it remained so restricted in its outlook ' 
that even Homi Bhabha was not included in 

its list of fellows until attention was drawn 

towards it by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Science entered the period of becoming 
“big science” after the Second World War. 
Indian scientific effort after Independence 
remained aloof from the process of industrialisa- 
tion. Jt failed to create conditions for the 
flowering of the genins.of young talented scien- 
tists—many of whom migrated. Khorana (a 
nationalised American) became the second 
Nobel Laureate in science from this country. 
Science was no longer dependent on the ini- 
tiative of a few. But both the political leaders 
and the senior scientists who advised them 
failed to provide the inspiration or the organisa- 
tion which could make India truly independent 
hs in the economic and the scientific 
elds. 


Raman kept a loof from this process. He was 
critical ofthe giant laboratories—mausoleums 
to bury science and scientific instruments. He 
did not agree with space programmes research. 
He was given allthe honours. He was made 
a National Professor and was awarded the 
Bharat Ratna. He was invited to deliver 
ceremonial lectures. But it is anyone’s guess 
if his views were sought or were accepted in 
planning India’s scientific effort. 


India has a great tradition of paying hom- 
age—to personalities, Samadbis and even to 
books. Raman’s passing into history has thus 
evoked the natural response. But there is still 
time for us to pay our humble respects by re- 
examination of our scientific effort in the 
light of what Raman did all his life. 


—N. P. Gupta 
Assistant Director, 
Vallabhbhai Patel Chest Institute, Delhi 
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Scientist 
All His 
Life 


EE Chan case hark Venkata Raman passed 
away on November 22, 1970 at the age of 82. 
An active physicist till the end, C.V. Raman exhibited 


his scientific brilliance at the age of 16 when his first.. 


paper on diffraction band oflight was published in the 
Philosophical Journal of London in 1904. He received 
the Nobel Prize in Physics for 1930 on what is 
known as the “Raman Effect". 

C.V. Raman took his BA and MA degrees from the 
Madras University, standing first in both the exami- 
nations. Scientific career being an uncertain venture, 
Raman entered the Indian Finance’ Department 
in 1907 as an Assistant Accountant-General on 
_ Standing first in a competitive examination. Most 
of his postings in service were in. Calcutta. - He spent 
long hours on experimental research in-his spare time 
at the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
." Science, founded by Dr Mahendra Lal Sarkar. 
^ Ramar’s interest was in many scientific fields. 
Though mostly in optics, his research spread over 
acoustics of musical instruments, crystallography, 

physiology of colour vision, and perception of sound. 
The “Raman effect” deals ‘with the scattering 
and modification of light when it passes through a 
transparent material—liquid, gas or solid. Light 
consists of electromagnetic waves. Different wave- 
lengths give different colours. -A spectrum consists 
of colour bands or colour lines. Each colour line 

which emerges out of a prism has-a definite wave- 
length. . If the original source of light 1s passed through 
a colour filter, one single spectral line'can be obtai- 
ned. By other ‘methods also, a Single colour can be iso- 


lated from a mixed source of light. The colour-picked. 


light is called monochromatic light, that is, having 
a single colour and a single well-defined-wavelength. 
. If monochromatic light is analysed throngh a.spectro- 


`~ 


1^ 


` meter, only one-colour line will be seen, the rest of the 


spectrum wil be dark and void. The wavelength 
of a spectral line (or spectral colour) can be ~ 
measured very accurately. 

C.V. Raman used monochromatio light to pass 
through a substance (liquid, to begin with). Though 
the substance is clear and apparently transparent, 


. a small fraction of the light gets scattered by the 


molecules of the substance. Raman discovered that . 
the scattered light is no longer monochromatic, new 
spectral lines appeared by the side of the original one. 
This means that the original wavelength has suffered ` 
modification after interaction with the' molecules of 
the scattering medium. Since each, kind of wave- 
lenpth represents a partieular energy content of the 
light (or light quantum), the modification so obtained 
isanindication of sharing of energy between the 
original Jight and the molecules. The new lines - 
appearing are known as the “Raman lines" to distin- 1 
guish them from the original (unmodified) spectral 
line. The amount of energy in the “Raman lines” 
*can be measured spectroscopically. 

The modifications in the “Raman lines”. de pend 
on the nature of light used as well as the mole iles 
of the substance with which it interacts in the light 
scattering experiment. 

Raman’s experiments and interpretations have 
opened a new window of vision for understanding 
the molecular configurations and binding energies 
of atoms in a molecule, by the scattering of light. 
The “Raman effect" has such a direct application and 
far-reaching consequences that thé scientists all 
over the world started research in the line. Within 
the first ten years (1928-38), as many as 1700 research 
papers were contributed by many scientists on the 
“Raman effect”. Further ramifications have taken 
place, and the “Raman effect" still provides a lively 
field of work even to this day. 

C.V. Raman gave up civil service and joined the 
Calcutta University as Palit Professor of Physics in 
1917 at the invitation of Sir Ashutosh Mnkerjee. 
Raman was ‘knighted in 1929. He joined the ‘Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, in 1934. 

C.V. Raman founded the Indian Academy of 
Sciences at Bangalore, and started. a journal called 
the Current. Science. After retirement, he founded 
Raman Institute of Science where he continued his 
researches for the rest of his life. 

C.V. Raman received many awards and honours 
both in the country and abroad, including the “Bharat 
Ratna" in 1954. 

C.V. Raman was extremely dedicated and com- 
mitted to science. He avoided all committees and . 
commissions, and refused to be drawn into such 
official activities. But he was not an isolationist. 
His power of oratory and the ability to present science 
in clear view before his audience is almost proverbial. 
He was twice President of the Physics Section in the 
Indian. Science Congress. The “Raman School” 
of science speaks a great deal of his scientific and 
human interactions. 

With Raman's death, India has losta great national ` 
leader of science, and the world deprived of a oe 
intellect. 

. K. R. 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 


“Duumviri” 
of 
Revolution 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


November 28, 1970, marks the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Frederick 
Engels, the comrade and collaborator of Karl Marx. 
This contribution from Professor Hiren Mukerjee 
will appear in the forthcoming publication of the 
People's Publishing House, entitled SOCIETY 
AND REVOLUTION, in commemoration of the 
150th birth anniversary of Frederick Engels. 

“T could never have achieved what Marx did. 

Marx stood higher, saw farther, and had a 

broader and quicker grasp of a situation than all the 
rest of us. Marx was a genius; we others were at 
best talented.” 

These were Engels’ words, spoken with charac- 
teristic modesty, in 1886, and in so far as the 
soaring superiority of the intellect of Marx was 
concerned, undoubtedly correct. In his own way, 
however, Engels was a genius, and a truly stupen- 
dous one at that. History pronounces his name in 
the same breath as that of Marx. Between the two, 
they represent an unparalleled partnership, a political, 


ideological, and personal camaraderie beyond compare. 


When, at the graveside of Marx, Engels gave the 
funeral oration, it could be seen that he knew best 
and most deeply the splendour of the life that had 
been extinguished. “Mankind,” he said, “is shorter 
by a head, and that the greatest head of our time”. 
Marx was two years his senior, and when barely 
twenty-five, Engels began with him a creative collabo- 
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ration that was perhaps the most celebrated, and 
certainly the most significant, in history. And with 


_ all the modesty innate in his character, Engels could, 


with perfect justice, refer to Marxism as “our” 
doctrine. 

Born in Barmen, of a prosperous commercial 
family, Engels had an intensely pietistic. Protestant 
upbringing, but like Marx, he was keenly affected 
by two dissident movements that were Sweeping 
off their feet the German intelligentsia of their youth. 
These were the movements known as Young Ger- 
many and Young Hegelians, the latter represen- 
ted by such thinkers as Strauss, Bruno Bauer and 
Feuerbach. At twentytwo, Engels wrote from 
what was termed a Left Hegelian angle an attack 
on Schelling in a book (1842) which must have been 


. precocious enough to be attributed for a long time 


to Bakunin. The same year he wrote a witty and 
exhilarating satire which was partly aimed at the 
then King of Prussia who had appointed Schelling 
as the successor of Hegel in Berlin University in 
the hope that the former might succeed as the intell- 
ectual exponent of his "Christian State." 

It is notable that there were significant and almost 
surprising similarities in the early intellectual life of 
Marx and Engels. Both had a literary and even 
poetic bent; both developed a kindred interest in 
religious problems and an involvement in juridical 
and political discussion; both moved, on their own, 
from Left-wing Hegelianism to Communism. 

This, of course, was no esoteric phenomenon; 
it grew naturally out of their concern with the con- 
temporary situation in Germany. In the early 
forties, Engels contributed, under the pseudonym 
of Oswald, a number ot essays on belles lettres, lite- 
rature and philosophy to different periodicals. No 
sensitive young man of the time, however, could be 
indifferent to the backlash left on Europe by the 


‘momentous wave of the French Revolution. Engels 


was deeply drawn towards study of it, and one of 
his early guides, Moses Hess, later boasted that he 
had converted Engels from a “revolutionary of the 
Year”, that is, 1793, when the French Revolu- 


` tion was at its peak, into a socialist by introducing 


him to the work of the early French, 
socialists like Saint-Simon and Fourier. 

In 1842, young Engels left Germany for England 
to join the firm in Manchester where his father was 
part owner. It was there that he acquired first-hand 
knowledge of laissez faire economics in action and 
was impelled to write, despite his father's misgivings, 
for Chartist and Owenite journals. In the autumn 
of 1844, while in Paris en route to Germany, Engels 
met Marx whom he had previously just known, and 
there began a life-long friendship and the most inti- 
mate and incessant collaboration. His experience 
in England had made Engels deeply critical of the 
social pre-suppositions of laissez faire and a contri- 
butor in 1844 to the Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher 
(‘German-French Yearbook’) edited by Karl Marx and 
Arnold Ruge. That this was no Secondary, deriva- 
tive talent could be seen in the publication from 
Leipzig in 1845 of Engels’ own near-classic Die 
Lage der arbeitenden Klasse in England (The Condi- 
tion of the Working Class in England) which brought 


[1] Utopian” 
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him.a European reputation. . "a 
Even independently of each other, Marx and Engels 

had gone beyond the bourgeois—liberal radicalism 

~ fashionable with intellectuals of the time, and when 


they came together it was a truly formidable combi-. 
nation. They. parted from former friends and tea-: 


chers, the Bauers and even Feuerbach, and their 
merciless and ‘profound criticisms of the positions 
they scorched by analysis before discarding them 
could be seen in such joint work of seminal impor- 
tance as The Holy Family (1845), written mainly by 
Marx, and The German Ideology (1845-46), which 
- were published posthumously. 

It is interesting to note speoulation, which is not 
particularly helpful, about the likely difference in 
‘the process of the two great men evolving towards 
Communism. One is told that Engels was outraged 
by factual observation of the misery of workers in 
the homland, as it were, of capitalism and his pen- 
chant for revolution received, almost inevitably, 
a communist coloration. Marx, more of a funda- 
mental thinker, was the seer whose vision lighted 
upon the proletariat as the only class fitted by its 
situation in the new social context to transcend the 
misery of its existence and pive effect to a revolution- 
ary transformation. What is of real historic moment, 
however, is that the two mighty minds came together 
and produced a creative ferment without precedent 
in the social history of man. 

Much of the. time between 1845 and 1850 was 


Spent by Engels in France, Germany and Belgium. 


.He was busy organising underground revolutionary 
groups and took part himself in the republican insur- 
rection (1849) in Baden. This was no surprise, for 
as early as 1843 he had got in touch with a German 
secret society in London, the League of the Just. 
In 1845, in order to be near Marx, he held communist 
meetings first in the Rhineland. and later in Brussels. 
Hé was active in the International Communist 
Committee of Correspondence founded by Marx 
and himself. In 1846, Engels went to Paris and wean- 

' ed away the local group of the League of the Just 
from the chaotic influence of an early German social- 
ist, - Wilhelm Weitling, and even more of Proudhon, 

- thé celebrated French anarchist. 


When the first Congress of the League of the, 


` Just was held in London (June 1847) it was Engels 
who was primaily responsible for transforming it 
into the Communist League. Later that year, the 
League held its second congress which commis- 
sioned Marx and Engels to prepare the draft of a 
-programme for the movement. Engels made the 
first tentative formulations, in catechistic pattern, as 
one can see in his Principle of Communism (1847). 
It was on the basis of this draft that ;with a power 
and passion that burst, as it were, like a thunderclap 
on Europe, Karl Marx wrote The Communist Mani- 
festo (1847-48); a joint production no doubt but with 
the’ very special stamp in every line of Karl Marx’s 
truly magnificent genius, “the song of songs”, as 
Stalin called it, of Marxism. i 
It appears that the- duumviri had intentionally 
left theoretical work, in the main, to the -profounder 
of the two, namely, Marx. With typical unconcern 
for personal vanity, Engels said’ he could take credit 
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for only “a very small part", for instance, of the- 
materialist conception of history which was being 
formulated with the majesty of knowledge and 
insight. - Thus, most of Engels’ energies were devo- 
ted to tasks of agitation and organisation when Marx 
was busy over The German Ideology, or writing in 
1847 that classic retort to Proudhon: The Poverty 
of Philosophy. ` f 

However, in spite-of being the younger man and 
the lesser genius, Engels appeared to many, and with 
good reason, to be almost the leading partner at 


, the outset of the great partnership with Marx. He ` 


could assimilate knowledge readily; journalism, 
extremely important in those days, came easier to 
him; his work in England had brought him closer to 
economics and to real life; thé planning of a com- 
prehensive social history of England, and the publica- 
tion, as part of it, of The Condition of the Working 
Class in England, in the revolutionary sense “‘a parti- 
san book like no other", had shown tha young man's 
mettle. : ar 

After the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, 
Engels went with Marx to Cologne where he worked 
as editor of Marx’s paper Neue Rheinische Zeitung. 
Evading arrest warrants, he took part in the civil 
insurrection in Elberfeld, found himself after a time 
disowned by its leaders on suspicion of being a “Red”, 
and after the suspension of Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
(May 1849) vainly endeavoured, along with Marx, 
to expand the armed uprising in Baden.and the Pala- - 
tinate into a general German revolution. After the 
collapse of the uprising he escaped to Switzerland, 
and in October 1849, to London. All these ex- 
periences were not romantically stowed away in his 
heart; he wrote about them in a series of articles 
published in 1849-50.  ' 

Reluctantly re-joining his father’s business, first. 
as employee and later as pariner, he found compen- 
sation in the fact that he could at least thereby provide 
the pittance without which Marx could not have been 
enabled in his long British exile to write Das Kapital 
and change the-world. As soon as ever he could, 
Engels retired from business (1869) and devoted the 
rest of his life—twenty-six tremendous years—to 
varied literary and practical revolutionary activity of 
the highest order. à 

On the night of August 16, 1867, as he sent off 
to the printer the last sheet of the first volume of: 
Capital, Marx wrote at 2 a.m. to Engels: “So this 
volume is finished. 1t was thanks to you alone that 
this became possible. Withont your self-sacrifice 
for me I could never have possibly done the enormous ' 
work for the three volumes. I embrace you, full ` 
of thanks!’ ` 

There is no more glaring example of the innate 
triviality of bourgeois thinking than the response of 
Bertrand Russell, without doubt a man of high 
quality, to the phenomenon that was the Marx- 
Engels relationship. In Russells Freedom und 
Organisation, 1814-1914 (London 1934), Marx's 
letters to Engels are described as notable only as 
“a monotonous list of lamentations”. A peculiar 
perversity and prejudice made Russell comment on 
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Planning 
Commission: 
Crucial 
Choice 


ALBERUNI 7 


T# only abiding interest of the Indians—if I 
r am allowed to exaggerate a little bit—is inm 
“symbols”. This may be a direct offshoot of 
the Hindu view of life but over the centuries this 
attachment to symbols has so permeated all the 
strata of our society that most of our social beha- 
viours—in politics, economics or in the arts—can 
be explained by a simple hypothesis. Convert a 
real problem or event or personality into a symbol, 
and periodic rituals in adulation, worshipping and 
speech-making about it is a sufficient substitute for 
any concerted action or effort that might be called for. 
In the history of modern India, the achievements 
of Jawaharlal Nehru are to be measured in several 
dimensions, not so much in the fulfilment as in the 
initiation of processes of change, modernisation 
and the development of the economy along a non- 
capitalist, socialistic path. Any admiration of 
Nehru has only one meaning, admiration for Nehru’s 
work, and that has implication in terms of concrete 
action to accelerate the processes he initiated. But, 
in the Indian tradition, I am afraid, Nehru has 
become a symbol, and periodic “Nehru Pujas” are 
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much more comfortable than the hazards of acting 
as admirers of Nehru. 

It is in the same sense “planning” in India has 
become a symbol. It was originally conceived as 
a basic instrument for solving India’s poverty, for 
generating a process of development that would not 
only be fast and orderly, but also in accordance with 
a scientific concept of social justice. But the reality 
of planning, with its inevitable implication of hard. 
work and dedicated effort and struggle with entren- 
ched interests resisting change, proved too hazardous. 
And the Indian genius solved the problem by con- 
verting it into a symbol, one that every one admires 
and pays lip service to, without caring in the least 
how to make it work and succeed. 

Tt is indeed a pathetic sight to look at the Yojana 
Bhavan today. Its huge building, grandiose reception 
hall and carpeted staircases with its overcrowded 
rooms accommodating a vastly expanded, under- 
employed but tired, administrative staff has an air 
ofa monument or a musuem. It is not a place 
whefe people seem to be making the destiny of 
the country, basking in self-confidence, enthused 
with new ideas. Here officials at all layers are 
occupied with moving of files and making banal 
comments. The drift that is the characteristic of 
most of the country today is nowhere more crysta- 
lised than in the Planning Commission. But there 
are also a number of very talented peopie there who 
are more than aware of this state of affairs and can- 
not conceal their frustration of this whole exercise 
in irrelevance.* 

Over the last few years we have witnessed a pro- 
cess of slow death—a sort of euthanasia of planning. 
The game was almost given up near the end of the 
Third Plan. After about three years of fumbling, 
the document for the Fourth Plan was brought out, 
but that was no sign of revival. There is a remote 
relation between what the Government is doing and 
what it is supposed to do according to the Plan. 
There is supposed to be no funds anywhere. Pla- 
ning in India has for quite some time meant only a 
programme of public expenditure. Even there the 
gap between the target and the actual is widening so 
fast that next year, with the Pay Commistion awards 
and rising prices, one should not be surprised if the 
Plan simply disappears. 

Yet the lip service to planning will continue. 
The force of a symbol has such an impact on the 
public mind that any Government with some preten- 
sion for socialism can hardly afford to ignore. So 
I do not foresee an abolition of the Planning Commi- 
ssion even if Congress (O) or SVD comes to power. 
But if the concern for socialism is even partly genuine, 
this is the time to act before the idea of planning 
becomes dead as dodo. For, without planning 
there is no hope for making even a half-hearted 
progress towards socialism. 

Planning in the form in which it was started by 
Nehru probably cannot be fully revived. Times 
have changed. We do not have a Nehru, nor do 
we have the States and the Centre governed by the 


*A critical appraisal of the Planning Commssion appeared 
in Mainstream of November 14,1970, under the heading 
*'Eyeless in Yojana Bhavan”. 
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same party. But still it is fruitful to review in brief 
the characteristic of planning and the nature of the 
role that the Planning Commission played in Nehru's 
time. 

When planning was first started in India,. one 
might recall, it was a totally novel experiment any- 
where outside the socialist countries. True, that 


. the nature of the First Plan was more like a collec- 


tion of a number of projects, in the same manner as 
some of the programmes of post-war economic 
reconstructon of the Western countries were adopted. 
Planning as a comprehensive instrument for eco- 
nomic development through basic changes in the 
economic structure and working on the interdepen- 
dence of different sectors was still at a preliminary 
stage of conception even in the theoretical literature 
in the West. In this sense the First Plan document 
was a pioneer. Its exercises, looking back at them 
after about twenty years, appear to be naive and 
elementary, but still they raised most of the relevant 
questions. Above all, it was made clear that behind 
all the exercises what we were groping for was the 


- use of planning not for marginal changes but for a 


fundamental restructuring of the economy. 
Relevant Questions 
In actual practice, the implementation of the First 


Plan did not bring out the issues sharply. Condi- 
tions were favourable both on the agricultural and 


_ the foreign exchange fronts and, besides, the projects 


were mostly of the social overhead type. Indeed 
the contradiction and conflicts that one would expect 
to surface up when any attempt is made to bring 
about radical changes in the economy, were very 
much subdued for quite a few years to come. We 
shall come back to this point a little later. But one 
must admit that in the formation of the Planning 
Commission a major step was taken to face such 
problems. 

From the beginning it was made clear by Nehru 
that in the process of planning technical expertise 
and political decision-making were integrally connec- 
ted. Unlike other Commissions, the Planning 
Commission was given extraordinary status and 
power. With the Prime Minister as the Chairman 
and several important members of the Cabinet 
being members of the Commission, its recommenda- 
tions were given a political sanction which was 
almost similar to that of the decisions of the cabinet. 
Even then there were signs of bureaucratic conflicts - 
between the different ministries and the Commission, 
but they were very much underplayed, mostly because 
of the personality of Nehru, but also because of 
this political nature of the Planning Commission, 
and, again, because of Nehru the Five Year Plan 
became almost the mouthpiece of all the political 
forces that Nehru was leading. This aspect of pla- 
nning was of course not sufficient to win the battle 
against reaction that the process of plan implementa- 
tion was. bourid to unleash. But when that was 
what. it should have been, for the strength of planning 
conceived as an instrument for radical change should 
ultimately depend upon the strength of the political 


‘forces that were its champion. 
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There was another. aspect of planning which 
gave the Planning Commistion added strength and 
much of its vitality, and that was the flow of new 
ideas on economic policy in India. Nebru broke 
the red-tape to associate the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute, under Professor Mahalanobis, with the work of 
the Planning Commission. That began a most 
fruitful collaboration with one of the most distin- 
guished academic institutions in the world, and 
through it, with some of the most eminent economists 
and statisticians. 

/The years around mid-fifties witnessed the most 
exciting discussions on economic policy and planning 
in India and their impact was the result not only of 
the academic expertise, but also of their closeness 
to the real life problem. Starting from the problems 
of reform of the tax structure, the role of deficit 
financing and forced saving, to the questions of 
choice between present consumption and future 
growth, between labour-intensive and capital-intensive 
techniques and the ‘role of public investment and 
control of the economy through commanding heights, 
the idea of self-reliance and the socialist pattern of 


'society—all the issues that are integral ‘part of the 


literature on planning today, were being discussed 
threadbare and mostly in a very novel manner in 
and around to Planning Commission. 

There was a lot of technical skill that was displa- 
yed in these debates and discussions, but what made 
them important was that they gave shape to people’s 
aspirations and, solving the problems thrown up 
by reality, they gave a lead towards further progress. 
In other words, the Planning Commission was succe- 
ssful in becoming a mouthpiece of progressive forces. 


Dismal Look 


The focal point of all these discussions was the 
so-called Mahalanobis model, which became so 
influential because it crystallised the scattered ideas 


and thought-pattern of the dominant political forces . 


and of Jawaharlal Nehru. It-was already accepted. 
that public investment would be the major instrument 


of economic change and all other economic policies - 


would be geared to the best possible use and alloca- 
tion of public investment. It was also felt that in 
order to be truly independent, India must be econo- 
mically self-reliant, without isolating herself from 
international trade, but not being vulnerable to it. 
For this we should have a very rapid rate of growth 
and industrialisation, but not in a way that yielded 
most of its benefits to a small minority. In order to 
move towards a path to socialism, we must retain 
control over the care of the economy. The Mahala- 
nobis model gave an expression to all these aspira- 
tions. The theoretical model of Mahalanobis was 
not quite fully reflected in the Second Plan docu- 
ment, but that is besides the point. For, the model 
served its purpose well in sharpening the issues. 

It is here that the contrast between planning in 
the fifties and the present state of affairs at the Yojana 
Bhavan looks so dismal. The focus of policy-making 
had gradually shifted away from the Planning Commi- 
ssion during the last few years of the Third Plan. 
But as a source of ideas, of programmes that reflect 
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popular will, it is only recently that the Commission 
seems to have become totaly impotent. Almost 
every debate on important economic policy questions, 
some of which have shaken the politica] fabric of the 
country, is going on outside the Yojana Bhavan. 
Not only that very few policy discussions are initia- 
.ted by the- Planning Commission, what is very much 
more disappointing is that on most questions the 
lords ‘of the Yojana Bhavan have chosen to 
remain silent,  / ; 

It is quite possible that they do not agree with 
. most of the policy programmes of the Government. 
But here also there should be a difference. If they 
do not agree with the basic motivations of such poli- 
cies, frankly, they should quit the Commission. 
For there is nothing called “impartial”, “objective” 
economic advice om policy questions. On the other 
hands, if they agree with the orientation that the 
dominant political forces are trying to give to planning 
in response to the chalienge of economic and social 
problems of today, but not with specific policy 
measures adopted, it is their duty to impress upon 
the public and the Government that a better, weH- 
worked-out alternative should be chosen. In any 
case, to be effective, the Planning Commission has to 
be with the people, their aspirations-and their progre- 
Ssive politica! and. economie movements, by crystalli 
sing their unorganised ideas and will in the form of 
concrete programmes of actions. 


' 


Complete Bankruptcy 


A cursory look at some of the burning issues 
today will show up the bankruptcy of the Planning 
Commission. Consider first the question of inde- 
pendence from foreign aid and capital. The appeal 
of self-relaint growth has become so popular that 
even the Jana Sangh has brought out, however faculty 
and misleading, a “Swadeshi Plan”. The Planing 
Commission initiated in the fifties an exercise, on a 
very crude and aggregation level, for working out the 
implications of planning to end foreign aid in about 
fifteen years. That was a beginning worthy of praise, 
and one would have thought that over the years 
the Commission would work out more detailed pro- 
grammes of development without foreign aid, 
spelling out the implications in terms of fiscal and 
monetary measures and allocation of public invest- 
ment. Nothing of the kind has been done, and 
the Planning Commission has lost an opportunity 
to lead the public opinion by giving a concrete 
shape to their vague aspirations, by working out 
alternative plans. | 

Bank nationalisation, the review of licensing 
procedures, and the forming’ of the Monpolies 
Commission are examples of measures recently 
taken by the Government, where, again, the 
Planning Commission:has failed to provide an expert 
guidance. The support of the people in this direc- 
tions is indisputably obvious. There is a wides- 
pread feeling that most of the fruits of economic 
development have gravitated towards a minority, 
that the growth of concentration of economic and, 
hence, political, power has been working as a brake 
on the pace of further development, and that the 
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course of progres in this country would depend on 


how the power of the monopoly houses can be cur- 
bed and large-scale growth of small enterprises all 
over the county can be stimulated. 

There is a lot of confusion in these ideas, in the 
understanding of the nature of monopoly and the 
link with foreign capital, and about the right kind of 
policies for widening the base for a rapid economic 
growth. But no government which is trying to 
lead the pelple can afford to ignore these popular 
feelins and sit tight just because the Planing Commi- 
ssion is not offering the necessary expertise to for- 
mulate the appropriate policies. If the Commistion 
wanted to be effective, it should have done detailed 
studies of the implications of bank nationalisation 
and the follow-up measures, of the role of monopoly 
and big business houses in India, and of measures 
that would widen the base of development without 
losing its speed. 


Agricultural Strategy ! 


On the. agricultural front, the credit for inititing 
the "green revolution" should really go to Mr C. 
Subramaniam and some of his American advisers. 
But it is also true that the Planning Commission did 
carry ont some studies in examining the results of 
pilot projects, and lent the weight of its active support 
to the new strategy in agriculture. But, now, when 
many different questions are raised, people are looking 
up in vain to the Planning Commission for their 
answers. Has the “Green revolution" increased 
income disparities in the countryside? Does it 
have a natural tendecy to favour the big landowners 
and increase rural tensions? What should be done 
to widen the scope of this "green revolution", to 
expand its base and to transfer the agriculture as a 
whole? 

The question of land reforms has again come back. 
It is interesting to note that in the fifties, the Planning 
Commission was a major champion of land reforms. 
But the American advisers who were sponsoring the 
*green revolution" upheld the view that land reform 
was less important than increasing the supply of 
inputs and there was a distinct impression thai the 
Yojana Bhavan also came to underplay the role of 
land reforms. In a purely technical exercise there 
might be some arguments, even though not very 
decisive for underempbasising land reforms. But 
the Planning Commission cannot indulge in this 
luxury of resting with technical exercises, in isolation 
from the wider political context. For, what we 
want is growth with a wide base that can lead the 
process towards socialism. Naturally people would 
expect the Planning Commission to come out with 
studies showing the relationship between land rela- 
tions and agricultural growth about why the land 
reform legislations have mostly failed and how in the 
context of the so-called green revolution the loop- 
wholes can be plugged and new measures can be 
introduced. . 

One can go on in this way listing all the questi- 
ons—about the industrial structure, the recession 
in the industries while the price are rising, rising 
cost of living and falling real wages, policies for 
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export promotion and import substitution and, above 
all about growing unemployment—on which the 
Planning Commission should be expected to provide 


ideas and formulate policies. in keeping with the | 


aspirations of the people for a wide-based non-capi- 
talist, pro-socialist path of progress. The last 
amplifying phrase is important, for, mere technical 
expertise is not enough, for, the Planning Commission 
was not conceived just as a body of technical experts 
working happily in their illusory isolation. It was 
conceived as an instrument of social change. Its 
effectiveness measured by how fully it can respond 
to the challenge of people's aspirations, how con- 
cretely it can give expression to their vague but 
undoubtedly powerful feelings, and how closely it 
can ally itself with upsurge of progressive popular 
movements. i 

The present Planning. Commission has miserably 
failed to stand up to this challenge, and if I may 
come back to the theme with which I started, has 
confributed most to the making of planning into a 
symbol, varbiose, grand, but without life and. blood, 
and inconsequential. It will, of course, be not the 


: whole truth if only the Planning Commission is 


blamed for the present stage of affairs. The political 
situation, the bureaucracy, the ways of the minis- 
tries both at the centre and in the States, have all 
contributed their part in the gradual emasulation 
of planning in India. But still I submit that it is 
more than a large part of the truth. 


Partisan Commitment 


This is not because the members and the staff of 
the Planning Commission are incompetent. Some 
of them are, and the administration in the Planning 
Commission is the worst form of bureaucracy. But 
still, the Yojana Bhavan houses some of the most 
technically compet.nt people that couldbe found in 
India. 'The main reason for its bankruptcy is the 
lack of commitment and the failure to appreciate 
that planning is essentially a political process where 
commitment has to be partisan. This has to be 
emphasised. Forthe first glorious decade of planning 
in India, the conditions of the economy were such 
that this partisanship was not very explicit. Contra- 
dictions in the urban areas were not so sharp, and the 
infant bourgeoisie was, in general, with the political 
forces that Nehru was leading. In the country-side 
there were. strong contradictions, and the Planning 


Commission allied itself firmly with the Nehru forces 


in calling for radical land. reforms. 

Here the weakness of the political movement, 
to which I referred in the beginning of this article, 
becomes relevant. After all, the Planning Comm- 
ission can only crystallize the 
battle of implementation has to be fought by the 

` political forces. That these forces were weak was 
clearly demonstrated on the agricultural front where 
the contradictions were sharp and the vested interests 
proved too powerful, In the urban areas the test did 
not come until about the end of the Second Plan. 
By that time a large industrial base was created. and 
the hourgeoisie became strong, with some of them 
emerging as big monopoly houses, wielding enor- 
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ideas, but the. 


mous economic and political power. With in a 
year or so of the beginning of the Third Plan, it was 
clear that the political forces that Nehru was leading 
were not equal.to the task of facing the sharpened 
contradictions in the urban areas. Nehru made 
some last minute attempts to retrieve the situation, 
but with his death even these turned fruitless. 

The drift that set in for the next few years in 


policy-making was not only an outcome-of the un- 


certain equations of power, but also due to confusions 
about the course of the economy. The Planning 
Commission also joined in tbe drift, and that was the 
beginning of its fall. It did not come out with studies 
clearing the confusion on the economic front, or 
with formulation or specific programmes and 
policies that would serve as weapons in the hands of 
progréssive forces. That would have been partisan 
but also would have been the only hope for it to 
retain some influence. 


Changed Circumstances 


. Cireustances have changed now. After the 
1967 elections, no central agency can hope to wield. 
this power and influence it as it did in the late fifties 
and early sixties. The centres of policy-making are 
now diffused and the decisions that have the sanc- 
tion even of the Cabinet, not to speak of the Planning 
Commission, are flouted in many cases. And. it is 
futile to hope that the Planning Commission could 
be restored to its old pedestal of glory and power. 
But still the basic nature of planning as an instrument 
of change can be salvaged, and life and blood can 
be infused in the Planning Commission. - 

For that the first requirement is that the Planning. 
Commission will have to be clearly partisan on the 
side of the progressive Left forces. These are the 
dominant political forces today and isolation from 
them can have the only result of total ineffectiveness. 
On the other hand, it can give a shape to their basic |. 
motivation and guide them to the formulation of 
optimal policies, it could provide a significant inte- 
llectual leadership that would further strengthen 
these political forces. ; 

The Government also will have to bring back 
to the recommendations of the Planning Commi- 
ssion the sanction of the entire political leadership. ` 
This is easier said than done, for the Government 
itself is-a house divided. Still, all attempts should 
be made in that direction, for, piecemeal policy 
making that goes apainst each other is the very 
opposite of planning. 

But even here the responsibility of the Planning 
Commission is greater than the individual members 
of the Government. If the Planning Commission 
emerges again as the vanguard of progress, it would 
be difficult for individual ministers to ignore its 
recommendations. k 

The ultimate sanction behind the recommenda“ 
tions of the Planning Commission has to be the 
public support and the image that it is committed 
to the fulfilment of popular aspirations. During 
Nehru's time, his support was a proxy.- But today 
it has to get this support on its own, through its work 
and dedication. E : . 
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Tax 
Evasion: 
SWISS 
Style 


JOHN A. GRIMES 


There have been lot of comments about “secret 
accounts" maintained in Swiss banks for underhand 
operations, but little has so far been written about its 
madus operandi. The following article reproduced from 
July 1970 issue of The American Federationist, organ 
of the American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, lays bare the “operations” 
as they affect US economy. Author is a former Labour 
Reporter of the Wall Street Journal, who also serves 
as a consultant with the US Conference of Mayors. 


T= average American taxpayer is being victi- 
mized by the tax immunity of the secret foreign 
bank account. The use of this device to hide taxable 
funds is costing the US Government hundreds of 
millions of dolla:s in the estimation of some federal 
officials—and the average American taxpayer is 
helping to foot the bill. ' 
How much American money is making its way to 
hideaways in the secret foreign bank accounts is not 
precisely known. But through constant delving into 
the traffic and a small number of successful prosecu- 
tions, US Official know enough to be sure the amount 
is huge. “If I hada budget of $ 1 million a year to 
prosecute Swiss bank cases,” says one Assistant US 
Attorney familiar with the problem, “I could easily 
make much more than that back for the government.” 


By many accounts, an, increasing number of Ameri- 
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cans are using these accounts to hide their true income. 
Not only can money extracted from illegal operations 
be hidden from the tax collector, but it can also be 
used to finance illegal operations in this country. 

The situation is causing increasing concern among 
officials of the US Treasury Department, Internal 
Revenue, Service and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, all of whom are affected. It is also caus- 
ing concern among members of Congress, who are 
seeking some way to close the door to the now-easy 
outflow of this money. Measures to accomplish this 
are pending in both bouses of Congress. 

The manipulations connected with American 
money secreted in foreign bank accounts border on 
the fantastic: 

—Through a deposit in a foreign bank account of 
little more than $ 20, one American citizen was able, 
by manipulating a stock through a foreign account, to 
realize a gain of $ 4 million. 

—A father-son team of specialists on the American 
Stock Exchange managed to avoid payment of federa! 
taxes on nearly $ 900,000 by trading stock through a 
foreign bank account. 

—Ajthough it is illegal for US citizens to trade in 
gold, officials have evidence that a foreign corporation 
controlled by an American citizen and operating 
through foreign bank accounts made a profit of nearly 
$ 9 million by buying and selling gold in a one-weck 
period in 1969, when the price of gold was fluctuating 
wildly on the open market. 

—A, scheme to funnel more than $1 million in Gov- 
ernment money assigned to an anti-poverty agency in 
New York City to a secret foreign bank account was 
spotted by federal officials before it could be accom- 
plished. 

—Money from the narcotics racket, loan-sharking 
and other illegal practices has been sent abroad into 
the sanctuary of foreign bank accounts—only to return 
as “loans” from the bank taking the deposit, thereby 
hiding the source of the money and making it “clean.” 

But by most accounts, the far wider use of the secret 
foreign bank account is by businessmen, financiers, 
banks, stock brokers, doctors, dentists and other 
affluent Americans who cover up their actual incomes 
and dodge the taxes due onthem. These are dealings 
which, if carried on in this country, would clearly be 
illegal. 

So far, US Government officials most concerned 
with combating the problem have found themselves 
almost helpless. The main reason for this is the 
foreign laws dealing with the secrecy of bank accounts. 
Under many of these laws, revelation of any short 
about a depositor isa crime. And many foreign 
bankers don't define tax evasion or illegal operations 
the same as US officials do. 

“Once that money gets into a foreign account, it is 
almost impossible to trace,” asserts a government 
official. “The foreign bankers say they will cooperate 
if we are trying to run down illegal funds, but in. pra- 
ctice they seldom do." 


The most noted haveu for the deposits of this po- 
tentially “hot” money is the tiny, landlocked nation of 
Switzerland, long known for its extensive knowledge 
‘and sophistication in banking procedures. Indeed, the 
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handling of other nations’ and other persons’ moeny is 
Switzerland’s biggest national business., Foreign de- 
positors are not only welcome, they are actively sought 
by some Swiss banks. 

Other outlets for American money include Hong 
Kong, Panama, Curacao and others, but the Swiss 
bank account has become the prime hiding place, and 
not-only among Americans. Swiss banks can provide 
absolute secrecy—such as the numbered account, 
which Jets only a few of the bank’s officers know who 
‘the depositor rea ly is. 

The numbered Swiss bank account has become an 
international badge of prestige. King Farouk of 
Egypt, among othe: world leaders who were forced 
into exile, found the Swiss banks a convenient resting 
spot for large amounts of his nation’s cash just before 
he was deposed, allowing him to live out his life on the 
French Riviera in considerable luxury. - 

The Swiss banking laws are strictin favor of 
secrecy. Both the Swiss banking code and penal code 
enforce this, applying severe penalties to those bank 
officials who violate them. These laws have been in 
existence a long time and for many reasons. For exa- 
mple, many will argue that Swiss provided a valuable 

‘service for German Jews who were trying to get out 


of Germany in Hitler’s time, when secrecy’ was essen-_ 


' tial to prevent the Nazis from discovering and identify- 
ingthefunds. But now many US officials declare that 
these same. provisions, even though used for humani- 
tarian reasons during World War II, have become dis- 
torted and are being nsed to cover illicit actions by 
American citizens, When US investigators seek to 
uncover illegal operations being conducted through 
Swiss bank accounts, the Swiss claim their hands are 

tied by their laws, preventing disclosure of information 
about the source of the funds and their owners. And 
again, the Swiss interpretation of what is legal or 
illegal doesn’t square with the US interpretation. 

As a result, very few cases have been uncovered and 
prosecuted and these few have revealed only the tip of 
the iceberg. Robert Morganthau, former US Attor- 
ney tor the southern district of New York and per- 
haps one of those with the most knowledge of the 
dealings of Americans in foreign bank accounts, puts 
it this way: 

“We have just begun to scratch the surface. For 
every case we have prosecuted, there are roughly six 
where we have specific information that a crime has 

, been committed, but we are unable to prosecute. . 

And we have reason to believe that there are thousands 

' of other cases of criminal conduct cloaked by secret 

foreign accounts which have not even been touched 

by our investigations." 


How did all of this come about and how does it 
operate? Testimony by Morganthau and Officials of 
various federal agencies helps unravel the story. 

As mentioned, Swiss banks have long dealt in the 
. accounts of foreigners and foreign countries for vari- 
ous purposes, They have been an element of stability 
on the world banking scene for decades, a time when 
stability was difficult and vital. They finance a goodly 
portion of world trade. They have aided the Ameri- 
can Government in crises relating to the US balance 
of payments. They have helped, in concert with other 
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counts is getting easier. 
“newspaper recounts an incident of a representative of 


governments, in the stabilization of currencies, the 
“cooling” of “hot” trading in the gold market and 
helped American corporations expand their overseas 
operations. The Swiss Government has been of 
considerable assistance to the United States as a 


'go-between and intelligence aid in its contacts with 


nations this country considers hostile. 

So American officials are reluctant to get tough 
with a Government it considers, on balance, friendly 
and helpful. 

But the Swiss banks have, in recent years, become 
an enigma and a problem of American authorities, all 
because of the secret bank account. 4 


Until the 1960s, the advantages of Swiss bank -ac- 
counts were known, or usable, to few.’ Time and dis- 
tance were important factors. But with the advent of 
jet-travel, Switzerland suddenly became close. In re- 
peated testimony before Congressional committees, 


‘the factor of jet travel figures highly in the use of 


foreign bank accounts. 

. According to this testimony, the US criminal ele- 
ment, first discovered the advantages of foreign bank 
account. “Dirty” money—collected from narcotics, 
numbers, gambling, prostitution—could be "Jaunder- " 
ed" through foreign bank accounts: One Govern- 
ment Official insists, "Swiss bank accounts are the 
biggest laundering business in the world." 

The example of how this money is “laundered” is 
not confined to underworld operations; it is a techni- 
que used to "clean" much of the money gained from 
other illegal operations. Here’s how it works: 

Money in cash is sent by special courier (cither 
one working for a fee or supplied by a Swiss bank), 
toa secret bank account. This can be done by sending 
the money directly to Switzerland orto some conven- . 
ient location where Swiss banks have branches, such 
as Nassau. 

Plenty of avenues are open for getting money to. 
secret bank accounts. While afl swiss banks are not 
willing to receive such accounts, representatives -of 
others even make regular trips to the United States to 
solicit and pick up deposits. Indeed, the competition 
for depositors has increased over the years so that, if 
anything, the task of lodging money in Swiss bank ac- 
A recent story ima New York 


a Swiss bank stuffing several hundreds of chousands of 
thousands of dollars, supplied by an American citizen, 
into a satchel for return to Switzerland. ^ Some con- _ 
tacts have outlets which can carry money through 
“diplomatic immunity”. 


Once the money has been placed in the secret ac- 
count, it’s easy to “launder” it and hide it from US’ 
investigators and tax authorities. Buried in anony- 
mity under Swiss secrecy laws, the deposit is "lost". 

The. beauty of this arrangement is that the depositor 
can -recover the money without detection through 
several devices—or make use of it to his profit with 
American tax authorities none the wiser. 

One vehicle is the “loan”. Having his money: 
secreted in an Swiss bank account, the American 
‘citizen can then arrange a “Joan” from the bank in 
which it is deposited. Actually, he is borrowing 
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against his own money, a convenient device which not 
only allows him to hide the money, but to get a tax 


. advantage by deducting the “interest” paid on the 


*loan" from his gross earnings. 

It’s easy. He makes the "loan" from the Swiss 
bank against his own account. The Swiss banker: 
knowsitisasecuredloan. The US citizen has the use 
of money without anyone being able to trace it. He: 
has already escaped federal taxes on that money, but 
now he can add to his advantage whileusing tbe 


' money freely for investment in this country. When 


the tax collector comes around, hecan show him 
evidence of the “loan” and deduct the interest he is 
paying on the “loan” on his federal tax return. 

So he has the use of'illegal money in several ways: 
He can use the “loan” for his own personal expenses. 
He can invest it in a legitimate business—without ever 
having paid taxes on it in the first place. And, what- 
ever use he makes of it, the interest on the “loan” is 


a federal tax deduction against his. declared income. 


The investment of racketeer money in legitimate 
US businesses also is disturbing US officials. Before ° 
a-Congressional committee, Eugene T. Rossides, As- 
sistant Secretary ofthe Treasury for Enforecement and 
Operations, testified on the strong evidence of a sub- 
stantial flow of funds trom US racketeers into foreign 
banks. “Some of the funds appear to have been 
brought back into the United States under the guise of 
Joans from foreign sources,” he said. “This may be. 
providing a substantial source of funds for investment 
by the criminal element in legitimate businesses in the 
United States.” 

-Morganthan is even more positiv about this de- 
velopment. “Our investigations into the importation 
and sale of heroin have revealed that accounts in for- 
eign banks are frequently depositories for the proceeds 
of heroin transactions," he told the committee. Be- 
cause those accounts are secret, attempts to uncover 
persons directing the international dope traffic fre- 
quently end up in complete frustration. Generally; 
money received from the sale of heroin in the United 
States is either carried to Europe by courier or hand- 
carried to a local money exchange or bank where it 
is forwarded to an accountant in a European country 
ünder the direct control of the initial supplier of the 

" heroin. 
. "Alternately, the money may be given directly to 
the supplier from the Swiss account. ~. .In numerous 
instances, reputable Swiss banks have loaned their 
depositor his own money so as to provide him with 
an a of his spending money,” Morganthau 
said. : g : 

But the racketeer trade is only a part of it. US 
officials from their studies and investigations, are 
certain that operations by other American citizens are 
a far larger part of the traffic’'in secret Swiss bank 
accounts. Not only do these other depositors use 
the “loan” route to cover their money, but they can 
use their own money—again through "loans"—to 
repurchase from themselves their own assets, thereby 
getting a tax adavntage. A “transfer” of assets is 
arranged with the foreign bank so the bank appears 
to hold these assets through a “loan”. 

Since all transactions involving the property are 
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in the name of the bank, by pre-arrangement, it results 
in tax protection for the American citizen, “In this 
fasion,” declares Morganthau, “depositors have 
recaptured the use of their foreign secret cash and have 
sheltered from US taxation the annual income as well 
as any eventual gain on its sale.” Again, money 
bidden free from taxation is regained, either through 
a “Joan ” or by having the bank hold the assets pur- 
chased with the depositor's own money—a transaction 
which would be subject to scrutiny in an American 
bank. And all dealings are conducted in the bank’s 
ame, so no tax man knows what's going on. 


One US tax agent explained how it's done: "Let's 
say you took $ 500,000 that you obtained by padding 
your firms payroll and put it in a Swiss bank. You 


. decide to buy, say, a motel for $1 million. You put 


up $ 100,000 in cash. You take out a $ 400,000 first 

mortgage. Then you ‘borrow’ the other $ 500,000 
from the Swiss bank. Let's say you sell the motel for 

a.$ 200,000 profit. That's a $ 200,000 profit on an 

ostensible cash investment of $100,000. You're making 
the $ 500,000 of illegal money work for you." Again, 

the depositor is avoiding taxes on the moeny in his 

bank account. i 

Another avenue for tax evasion through deposits 

of money in foreign bank accounts is by securities 
trading through these accounts. Practically every 
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Swiss bank in addition to its deposit and credit , 


banking activities, will act as broker and dealer in 
securities for its customers. To deal in American 
securities, these banks maintain account in the Swiss 
bank's name at American brokerage houses. Thro- 
ugh these, the bank can-trade the securities of all of 
its customers with the records revealing only the bank’s 
name. No names of the individuals for whom the 
_ trades are conducted appear on the record; all the 
activity is lumped together under the name of the 
foreign bank. Result: hidden income, through gains 
on stock sales, and a tax loss for Uncle Sam and the 
American taxpayer. Al 
In one case uncovered through painstaking in- 
vestigation by American authorities—and only be- 
cause insiders to ‘the scheme divulged its workings 
four “Licehtenstein trusts” (set up in the tiny princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein, adjacent to Switzerland) 
holding Swiss bank accounts were instrumental in a 
scheme by American promoters to sell 750,000 shares 
of unregistered, over-the-counter stock to the Ameri- 
can public at prices manipulated to more than $16a 
share. Once the, promoters had taken th ir profits, 
the stock dropped to Jess than a $1 a share. Although 
in each of the cases the titular head of the trusts was 
a Swiss lawyer, each of the trusts Was in fact Ameri- 
can-owned. Some Swiss lawyers do a thriving busi- 
ness of being titular heads of trusts and corporations. 
Evidence has been uncovered of one such lawyer 
heading 400 separate "corporations". 


Secret bank accounts have also been used by corporate 
insiders" to hide sales of stock they hold in their 


*purchase price by extending credit. 


own company. : “Insiders” are those corporate 
officials owning more than a certain percentage of 
stock in the company they work for.:. Under Ameri- 
can law, transactions involving that stock must be 
specially reported. 

But by dealing through secret foreign bank 
accounts, such transactions for profit have been 
hidden. The secrecy afforded by the foreign bank 
account opens the way for the unscrupulous corpo- 


tate official to take advantage of "inside" news and 


sell at enormous profits. = 

Again, because the transaction is in the name of 
the bank and not the person, the income derived from 
this remains hidden—and thus out of reach of the 
American tax collector. 

US officials also say that Swiss bank accounts are 
enabling more and more American citizens to avoid 
Federal Reserve Board requirements on how much 
credit can be extended by brokers to persons buying 
stock, The current requirement is that the buyer 
must pút up 65 per cent ot the purchase price of the 
stock; the broker may then provide the rest of thé 
But by dealing - 
through Swiss bank accounts, Americans can purchase 
stock for as little as 10 per cent down because the 
banks will extend the rest of the purchase price in 
credit. If the stock starts to drop, the bank quickly 
sells to protect its investment. But if the stock rises, 
the customer has gained an advantage that’s not avail- 
able to US citizens who abide by Federal Reaserve 
Board requirements. Again, any profit does not have 
to be reported to the American tax collector as in- 
come; it remains hidden in his secret bank account. 
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US officials have little doubt that more and -more 
Americans are using the Swiss Bank route for the 
purchase and sale of securities. Last year alone, 
foreign purchases of American securities amounted 
to $ 12.4 billion and sales reached $ 10.9 billion. 
Also, many American brokers are happy to handle 
Swiss bank business. “That’s good clean stuff," 
.admits one broker. “It comes in volume, payment 
is prompt and we've never had any trouble with them.” 
Anofher transaction which has been used by 
. American businessmen is to hide profits in secret bank 
accounts through “double invoicing”. It works 
this way, as described by US officials in testimony 
before a, Congressional committee: 

An American corporation selling abroad will in- 
voice the product twice. One will be a lower invoice, 
which eventaually will be shown to US tax officials. 
The other will be a higher invoice; this will carry the 
realselling price. But the overseas customer will pay 
the amount of the lower invoice directly to the seller. 
By pre-arrangement he will deposit the difference 
between the invoices in the American businessman's 
secret bank account. There is little change of tracing 
this money for taxation. 

These activities—and the apparent willingness of 
American bankers, brokers and businessmen to go 
along with them—has appalled the US officials who 
are seeking to stem the outflow of illegal money. 


In a recent appearance before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, Morganthau said: “What 
has been perhaps the most galling development to the 
law. enforcement officer is that US persons, even le- 
gitimate US bankers, have become foreign bankers 
claiming the advantage of the secrecy of foreign bank- 
ing laws. US banks have opened branches in coun- 
tries having bank secrecy laws. These foreign bran- 
ches have been used directly to circumvent US restri- 
ctions on US banks and.to facilitate illegal activities 
of American Citizens. 2 

“When the US law enforcement agencies have 
sought to subpoena US banks to produce records of 
accounts maintained in a foreign branch in the belief 
that these accounts were being used to commit crimes 
in the United States, the banks:on occasion have 1e- 
fused to produce such account records on the grounds 
that by so doing they would violate the bank secrecy 
law of the country where the branch is located," Mor- 
ganthau testified. “Their refusal to produce records on 
this grounds has in some cases been sustained by the 
courts. Ifind itshockingthat an American bank, by 
opening a branch abroad, can lend its facilities to citi- 
zens who are detranding Internal Revenue and vio- 
lating our laws, then successfully deny its obligation 
to make account records available to the Department 
of Justice by claiming that the laws of a foreign coun- 
try would be violated." 
Morganthau also pointed to other straws in the 
wind. ‘Note that Nassau, which lies only a half-hour 
off Florida, has recently become an extremely active 
banking center with many American-controlled and 
branch banks. The explanation for this activity is 
obviously the convenience which its secret bank ac- 
counts offer to Americans to unload cash which they 
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prefer not to deposit in their non-secret American ac- 
counts.” 

Morganthau also commented bitterly that foreign 
bankers have not been content to sit back and wait 
for business to come to them. “Many foreign banks 
have offices or representatives in New York City. 
Other foreign bankers make frequent trips to the 
United States to solicit business....foreign bankers 
have organized a system of international cc uriers who 
carry large amounts of cash to Switzerland and 
Nassau for a fece," he said. 

One fact which bothers Morganthau is: "The signi- 
ficant change in the identity and ownership of forcign 
banks. Today. numerous banks in Switzerland and 
the Bahamas are owned and controlled not only by 
Americans but 1n some cases by American hoodlums 
closely linked to loansharking, gambling rackets and 
other illegitimate businesses." 


An incident last year caused concern for Morgan- 
thau and other US officials. An officer of a Swiss 
bank told a New. York brokerage house that “a fellow 
with $ 100,000 will come into your office in the next 
few days. Takeit.” Over the next few weeks, deli- 
veries of money were made by an anonymous indi- 
vidual until the total reached some $ 840,000 in cash. 
When the Swiss bank official flew to the United States 
to solicit business and pick up deposits, the broker and 
the bank official were called to Morganthau's office. 

“Do you know what you've been doing?" they were 
asked. '"'You've been taking payoffs for heroin." 

Both men were shocked. "I didn't really think 
about it,” said the broker. The Swiss banker said he 
“thought it was something a bit illegal, like diamond 
smuggling. If I had known it was narcotics, I never 
would have touched the money." 

Even when cases of violations have been uncovered 
and successfully prosecuted, however, the penalties 
have been light for American citizens. Tongue lash- 
ings by the judge and fines—which the defendants have 
been easily able to pay—have been the rule in the few 
cases which have been brought to court. 


What, then, is being done about these “white-collar” 
crimes? And what efforts are being made to close the 
easy route for illicit American money and help the 
US government pinpoint the tax losses involved? 

First of all, the United States is seeking to negoti- 
ate a treaty with the Swiss Government with the aim 
of opening the door of secrecy on accounts which 
American officials know involve money from illegal 
activities. The bar here, however, is the differnce bet- 
ween, what Americans and the Swiss view as a tax viol- 
ation. The history of Swiss cooperation makes US 
officials some-what pessimistic about making the 
treaty into an effective instrument of control. 

The Swiss say, okay, show us a crime and we'll 
cooperate, says one US investigator. "Only you can 
never show them a crime because stock manipulations 
or income tax violations are not crimes to them. The 
only time you get any help is when it’s really scandal- 
ous.” 

In short, tax evasion to the Swiss is an administra- 
tive rather than a criminal matter. Swindling may be 
beyond the pale. But Swiss securities laws as to what 
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constitutes a swindle are neither so-sophisticated or 
demanding as ours. = 

Yet enough of the iceberg of illicit operation has 
been revealed. to cause the Swiss to worry about their 
“world image"—meaning the possible loss of deposits 
and resulting incomes, so American officials do have 


some hopes of eventually concluding a treaty....The .. 


gut of the matter, however, is how this treaty will be 
enforced. And diplomacy, however successful in 
the end, can use up a lot of time. 


More direct approaches are on the move in Con- 
gress. The. House Banking and Currency Committee 
has taken the lead under Chairman Wright Patman 
(D-Tex.). Hearings have been completed and a bill 
forwarded.to the full House. 

The Patman bill would give American authorities 
much stronger weapons than it now has in combatting 
the practices revealed. It would: 

* Require all banks, brokerage houses and similar 
institutions to microfilm checks and see that any per- 
son transacting business for a foreign bank properly 
identifies himself and the persons for whom he was 
acting. The provision could end the common practice 
of signing false names and addresses on forms for 

- cash transfers to Switzerland of large sums of money: 

* Direct any person carrying more than $ 5,000 in 
cash out of the United States at any one time, or 
$10,000 in a year, to report these transfers to the 
US Treasury. i - 

* Makeitillegal foran American citizen or corpo- 
ration to have a secret foreign account unless records 
are kept in this country or, where required, reports 

~ are made to the US Treasury. 
* Give the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
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seek court orders against anyone, individual or corpo- 
ration who was violating, or appeared to violate, the 
laws in this area.  . 

* Give US attorneys the power to forcea witness | 
to testify by a court order granting immunity from 
personal criminal' prosecution, thus preventing the 
witness from invoking the fifth amendment. 

* Create stiff criminal and civil penalities for in- 
fractions. A simple violation would bring a penalty 
of not more than twice the amount of money involved 
in the transaction, a year in jailor both. Violations 
exceeding $ 100,000 in any 12-month period as well as 
violations involving other federal laws, such as the in-` 
come tax laws, could bring a fine of $ 500,000 or five 
years in jail, or both. Civil penalties would require 
forfeitureof the entite transaction. 


As a result of the activity by tfie House committee, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee has 
opened hearings similar to those initiated by Patman. 
The Senate committee will consider a bill by Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.) which closely follows the 
Patman bill. Proxmire, concerned about possible vio- 
lAtions of US securities 1aws, has included two specific 
provisions dealing with questionable foreign stock 
transactions through secret bank. accounts: One 
would prevent US broker-dealers from trading in 
US securities in behalf of foreign bank or broker 
unless the foreign bank or broker discloses the indi- 
vidual for whom it is acting, or else states that itis _ 
not actingfor a US citizen orresident. That would. 

beintended to remove the cloak of secrecy from the 
foreign stock transactions. 

The other section in the Proxmire bill would re- 
quire US citizens who place stock orders through 
foreign banks or brokers to give the foreigners 
permission to disclose the person’s identity to the 
US brokerdealer who ultimately handles the transac- 
tion. That would allow the foreign banks or broker 
to disclose the US citizen’s identity without violating 
the foreign country’s secrecy laws. 


It is little wonder that both of these’ measures have 
begun to run into opposition. There is, to understate ` 
it, a lot of money involved which many people wish 
to see protected. Already banks and brokers have 
lodged complaints—righlty or wrongly—about the 
additional paperwork burden. The paperwork re- - 
quirement will be snbstantial, no doubt. 

But is the US officials who have been battling `- 
the secret bank account problem for so many years 
are correct, the return to the federal government in 
recovered tax revenues will more than: pay the cost. 

And hopefully it will spell the end of a giant 
conspiracy for which the average American taxpayer 
has been paying the bill. . 2 


Behind Peking’s Present Thaw 


The postal delay has again held up the Publi- 
cation of this article (Fourth instalment). It 
will be resumed next week. 


—Editor 
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Agricultural 
Taxation | 
And 

Fourth Plan 
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T= Fourth Five Year Plan visualises an annual 
growth rate of 5 to 6 per cent in the national in- 
come. In order to realise this growth rate, it would 
be necessary to mobilise additional resources of the 
order of Rs 250-300 crores per annum. The possi- 
bilities of raising revenue from direct taxes such as 
income-tax either by raising the existing tax rates 
or extending their coverage being limited, probably 
.the bulk of the additional taxation will have to be 
raised through indirect and agricultural taxation. 
There is economically a strong case! for imposing 
additional taxation on the agriculturists. The agri- 
cultural sector is under-taxed both in respect of'direct 
andindirecttaxes. A non-agricuitural family earning 
Rs 76,500 per annum would pay as taxes 65 per cent 
(at 1970-71 rates) as against only 5.3 per cent in the 
case of agricultural family. Land owners in some 
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States at present pay no more than the land revenue 
which is only a crude acreage tax, even on an income 
as big as Rs 50,000, while a salary earner of Rs 10,000 
has to pay an income-tax of Rs 688 (at 1970-71 rates). 
As regards indirect taxes, a current study (1968-69) 
by the Taxation Research Unit of the Ministry of 
Finance, reveals that the tax element in the case of 
urban households worked out to 16.6 per cent as 


~ against 8 per cent in the case of rural households. 


Theincreasing expenditure on agricultural develop- 
ment and other related fields has resulted in an im- 
provement of productivity of land and income of 
the rural sector. The income of this sector during 
the quinquennium 1961-62 to 1965-66 has pone up 
by 20 to 25 per cent and productivity by 20 to 25 per 
cent. During the Fourth Plan, it is estimated that 
there will be a compoiind rate of growth of 5.5 per 
cent per annum in agricultural production. The 
agricultural sector has also benefitted by the 
relatively greater rise in the prices of agricultural 
products. During the third plan alone, the whole- 
sale price index of food articles rose by 4.8 per cent 
as against an increase of 36 per cent in the wholesale 
price index of all commodities. Consequently, inter- 
sectoral terms of trade has moved in favour of agri- 
culture which presumably has improved the tax 
paying capacity of the agricultural sector.? 

Agricultural taxation played an important part 
at the initial stages of Japan’s industrialisation. 
There was sizable improvement in agricultural produc- 
tivity during the period 1880 to 1920, so much so that 
agricultural output per farm worker rose by 106 per 
cent. But this increase in productivity’ was not 
allowed to improve the standard of living of the 
people. Heavy land taxes were the device which was 
used to direct a part of the increment in productivity 
in agriculture and these. revenues were channeled. 
directly into investment projects by Government 
action. The Land tax was so important at the begin- 
ning of industrialisation that it accounted for 86 per 
cent of the total tax revenue in 1875-76 and 45 per 
cent in 1893-94. In 1906-07, revenue from land tax 
amounted to 57 per cent of the total capital invest- 
ment that year. In the Soviet Union, increment in 
productivity of agriculture was of great significance 
as a source of financing a very high rate of capital 
accumulation. 

The experience of Japan and USSR indicate that 
increased land taxation should play an important 
partin accelerating development inan underdeveloped 
economy like India. As such we may increase land 
revenue. To achieve equity, the additional burden 
should be imposed on a sliding scale depending upon 
the size of holding. In a democracy, any additional 
burden on the agriculturist raises a politica: prob- 
lem, but this will have to be overcome if the pace of 
development is to be accelerated. In order to make 
the burden of additional land revenue politically 
acceptable, it may be desirable to abolish land reve- 
nue on holdings up to five acres, which form 71 per 


*S. C. Srivastava, “Case for Agricultural Taxation,” 
Mainstream, February 14, 1970, pp 22-23. 

"B. F. Johston, “Agricultural Productivity and Economic 
Development in Japan," The Journal of Political Economy, 
December 1956, pp 498-513. 
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cent of holdings. This loss can be more than made 
up by imposing’a graduated surcharge of 50 per cent 
to 300 per cent. Farmers with five to ten acres of 
holding (9 per cent of the agriculturists own as much) 
should pay a 50 per cent surcharge on land revenue. 
Farmers with 10 to 30 acres (16 per cent of the agri- 
culturists) should pay a surcharge ranging from 100 
to 200 per cent; farmers with. 10 to 20 acres paying 2 
surcharge of 100 per cent, while farmers with 20 to 30 
acres, surcharge of 200 per cent. Farmers with 
holding above 30 acres (4 per cent of the agriculturists) 
should pay a surcharge of 300 per cent! These 
measures would not be opposed by a majority of agri- 
culturists, would introduce equity in the structure of 
land revenue, and would bag about Rs 100 crores per 
annum to the exchequer. 


Agricultural Income-Tax 


It is strongly felt that the agricultural income- 
tax should be merged with the general income-tax in 
order to raise the fiscal contribution of the rural 
sector. The Taxation Enquiry Commission (1953-54) 
had recommended that “an agricultural income-tax on 
higher agricultural incomes because of the greater 
equity it brings into the system, if not of the revenue 
it brings to the exchequer, should be adopted by all 
the States which have not yet done'so, the eventual 
aim should be to merge agricultural income-tax with 
the non-agricultural income and levy one income- 
tax." 5 

This proposal is supported by the Planning Com- 
mission and partially by the Fifth Finance Com- 
mission. Referring to the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mission’s recommendation, the Commission says that 
in our Constitution the power to levy tax on agri- 
cultural income. is assigned to thé State, while the 
power to levy taxes on income other than agricultural 
income is assigned to the Union. “It seems to us 
prima facie that even without such unified levy of 
income-tax, the State could derive larger revenue from 
the tax on agricultural income, if for the purpose of 
determining the rate of assessment on such income, 
the total income is taken into account.” “A single 
income-tax levied both on, agricultural and non- 
agricultural incomes,” argues the Commission, “will 
have the advantage of a unified system, leaving no 
scope for evasion by showing greater income under 
less-taxed or non-taxed section. It will also be in line 
with the practice of other advanced countries of the 
world.® 

It is difficult to subscribe to these views." In the 
situation as it obtains today in this country, it will 
not be possible to merge agricultural in¢ome-tax with 
the general income-tax. Agricultural income-tax in 
India is a State subject. The State Governments 
may-not willingly agree to this proposal as it compro- 
mises their fiscal autonomy. The constitutional 


18. C. Srivastava, “Resource Mobilisation," The Financial 
Express, February 14, 1970, p 4. 

5Report of the Taxation Enquiry Commission (953-54), 
Vol. Id, p 221. 

* Report of the Fifth Finance Commission (1969), p 86. 

*e C. Srivastava, “Taxation of Farm Income”, The Econo- 
mic Times, February 12, 1970, p 7. . 
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formalities that would have to be observed otherwise 
are tedious and are long-drawn processgs. It:will - 
be ill-advised to bring parity between the rate of agri- . 
cultural income-tax and that of the union tax on 
non-agricultural incomes. Economists who support 
such parity do so because they feel that the effective 
rates of taxation of non-agricultural incomes are much 
lower than what they are indicated to be in income- 
tax laws and rules, thanks to the large-scale evasion 
and avoidances. 

That is a point which has got some element of truth - 
in it. But it may be rightly asked as to how many 
people to do evade taxes and what is their percentage 
to total number of assessments. Secondly, one has 
to accept the fact that tax evasion is rampant and is 
an equally developed art even in the agricultural 
sector. A farmer can also be shrewd as anybody 
else in managing his tax affairs. That is one reason 
why the well-to-do farmers do not maintain accounts. 
They too have “honest” ways of avoiding taxes. 

This, however, does not mean that agricultural 

-income-tax should not be progressive. There is 
indeed a strong case for introducing progression. 
But progression should not be as much as in taxation 
of non-agricultural income-tax rates. To begin. with, 
we can double the agricultural income-tax rates. I 
feel that it would not constitute an excessive burden, 
as the burden of agricultural income-tax is neglipible. 
We can tax plantation as well às farm incomes and 
bring about parity in the exemption limit of all the 
States by lowering the exemption limit in States 
where it is-too high. We must introduce this tax 
in States where it has not been introduced so far. 

These measures by themselves may not be suffi- 
cient to tax agricultural income effectively. We may, 
therefore, supplement them with a scheme of in-kind 
taxation. This scheme is in vogue in the mainland 
of China, South Korea and Taiwan. This is because 
the method has much to commend itself. In-kind 
tax collection can be useful as a means of raising addi- 
tional revenue from small farmers who customarily 
restrict themselves to barter transactions, and do not 
market their crops for cash. It may also enable the 
Government to capture a major part of the specu- 
lative profits received by producers and traders in a 
period of shortage or uncertainty. Furthermore, 
under the system of tax collection in-kind, the Govern- 
ment can influence the composition of farm produc- 
tion through tax inducements or deterrents, provided 
cultivators respond to them. Thus, the tax system 
may favour foodgrain production over other crops 
or vice versa. 


Anti-inflationary Measure 


Finally, in-kind tax collection would serve to 
implement the Government’s economic policy in 
numerous ways. For one thing, it may be important 
as an anti-inflationary fiscal measure, since collection 
in-kind would not, in a period, of rising prices, de- 
preciate in value in the way in which cash collections 
would do. For another, it would represent a means 


8§.C. Srivastava, ‘‘Agricultural Taxation in-kind.” The 
Hindustan Times, March 1970, p 8. 
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of placing much, needed agricultural produce at the 
disposal of the Government, and thus help the auth- 
orities to exercise control over the distribution and 
prices of agricultural products. 

A special land tax? in addition to agricultural 
wealth tax (to be levied from assessment year 1970-71 
to yield Rs 5 crores per annum) on big landholdings 
such as that levied in Ceylon, may be considered. 
Such a tax, besides, ensuring equity will also ensure 
more equitable distribution of land. Though the 
present distribution of land in India is not similar 
to that in Ceylon, a flat rate of one rupee per acre, 
with the basic exemption of 15 acres may be imposed. 
Such a proposal may yield approximately Rs 5 crores 
per annum. The Government of Kerala in its 
1961-62 (Budget) had suggested a tax of this sort by 
imposing an additional tax of Rs 2 per acre on those 
who own more than two acres (plantation exampted). 

We may raise a sum of Rs 2 crores annually by 
leving a cess on commercial crops’. Tt should not 
be opposed by the agriculturists as at present land 
revenue rates bear no relationship with the increase 
in price and yield of commercial crops. For example, 
the production of groundnut during 1955-56 to 
1965-66 increased by 8.3 per cent, but during the 
Same period its price rose by 181.6 per cent. How- 
ever, it may be pointed out that the scope is limited 
in the case of coffee, tobacco and tea which are subject 
to Central excise duties. . 

In India, like in other underdeveloped countries, 
“It seems quite clear that special localised benefits 
will greatly exceed cost in the case of many projects 

aS. C. Srivastava, "Additional Taxation in the Fourth 
uei M India, March 1970, p 26. * 
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_ "Quoted by H. P. Wald in Taxation of Agricultural Laud 
in Under-developed Economies, 1959, p 221, 
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in tbe general field. of irrigation, drainage and rural 
highway, transportation.) The State should tax 
such special benefits by imposing a betterment levy. 
The Taxation Enquiry Commission (1953-54) had 
recommended that the levy be fixed at a maximum of 
50 per cent of the increase in value dne to irrigation. 
The Planning Commission had also supgested such a 
levy and against the Commission's additional taxation 
target of Rs 16 croras to be achieved through this sou- 
rce in the Second Plan, the state could. achieve only 


‘one-sixth of the target. I suggest that a betterment 


levy of 50 per cent of the benefits derived out of the 
increase in value due to irrigation facilities be im- 
posed? If ail the States accede to ihis proposal, it 
should not be difficult to net Rs 5 crores annually. 
To sum up, it may be said that agricultural sector 
in India has been left almost untouched. In fact, 
the burden of direct agricultural taxation has been 
declining in the wake of the boom in agriculture and 
rising prices. One might have wished that prosp- 
erity in agriculture should have been converted. into 
an opportunity for resource mobilisation. In order 


* to achieve this in the Fourth Plan, the proposals that 


need be considered are as under: (J) a graduates 
surcharge on land revenue: (2) introduction of income- 
tax in all the State, reduction in the exemption limit 
of agricultural income-tax, taxation of plantations as 
well as farm incomes, donbling of the present rate 
of agricultural income-tax and above all evolving a 
method of in-kind taxation; (3) a special land tax 
on big land. holders in addition to wealth tax; (4) cess 
on commercia] crops; and (5) betterment levies. 
These proposals if implemented should bring 
an additional revenue of about'Rs 200 crores annually. 


nS. C. Srivastava, Taxation of A griculture, Commerce 
Pamphlet, Vora and Co., Bombay; July 1970, pp 26-27. 
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MAJ-GEN' E. HABIBULLAH 


TE modern history of Palestine is a long tale of 
perfidy, duplicity arid misrepresentation practised 


_ on the Palestinian people by White people of America 


and Europe taking the side of the money bags weilded 
by those wealthy and better-to-do Jews who hold the 
strings of these money-bags. l 
In order to understand the situation much fiction, 
untruth and deliberate distortion, have to be sifted. 
Because, in order to make a convincing case and to 
bluff the unconvinced Christians of Europe the Zionist 
“devil” has fallen back to quote the scripture, his 
main planks being that God promised the land “bet- 
ween the two rivers” the Tigris and the Nile—to Ab- 
raham and his seed. Be this even so, the Semitic races, 
including Arabs and Jews claim descent from Abrah- 
‘am. Indeed it may be said that whereas the Jew 
is more emotionally oriented to Moses, Solomon, 
David and the seed, of these, the Arab has an old 
legend and a living closeness to Abraham. All 
the holy places of Haj are connected with 
Abraham. 
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However, the later prophets Isaiah and. Jeremiah, 
Daniel and Nathan prophesied the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Jehovah, particularly those pro- 


' phets who came during the suppressive Macedonian 


and Roman eras. Continually of course they re- 
ferred to a freedom from: Roman -suppression and 
have never been seriously quoted except by the 
European Jew, Particularly the frustrated intellectual 
and rising Jewish capitalist of Europe. It is there- 
fore not insignificant that Zionism dates to the eighth 
decades of the nineteenth century when both 
liberalism and Imperialist rapacity were at their . 
height. : " 
Zionism must be separated from Judoism as such, 
for the other two great faiths of the world are based 
on the faith of the Jew, and human beings as well as 
world history owe a considerable debt not only to 
the Jewish scientists, administrators and thinkers 
of the past and present, but also to the ‘mother’ 
religion which they still profess. . 
Briefly Zionism is a ‘‘back-to-the-promised-land” 
or "Jews-of-the-world-unite" movement, whose foun- 
der was a Jewish Austrian, Weizmann. The Zionists 


‘were thoroughgoing pragmatists and had no scruples. 


The emphasis of their influence was built round the 
house of Rothschild, international bankers, based in 
France and with much influence in England, where 
Europe had its first democratically elected Jewish 
Prime Minister, Disraeli. For nearly three gener- 
ations of a century they clung to and corrupted not 
only the key British rulers and administrators, but 
British public opinion as such. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Lord Samuel, Sir John Simon—nearer India even 
Lord Reading—were all highly influential Jews and 


' Zoinist sympathisers. 


Britain has always been known as ‘perfidious.’ 
There is probably no greater example of perfidy 
than Britain's dealings with the Arabs. Even their 
chief agent Lawrence (of Arabia) died with disillu- 
sionment in his heart. France, the second strongest 
European country in the anti-German Europe of the 
early twentieth century was no less amoral. In 1915, 
while promising the Arab ‘all assistance to obtain 
his “freedom,” the British Foreign Secretaty met M. 
Picquot his French opposite number, and secretly 
decided to carve up Syria, Palestine, Iraq and other 
areas. 

This Anglo-French pact was followed a- year 
later, by a declaration that the Arabs would be freed 
after the defeat of Turkey, it having been agreed with ' 
Hussain the Sherif of Mecca, that he and his sons 
would be made kings; this too was, of course, secret, 
and of course in the same classic strain as the creation 
of other Afro-Asian chieftains like the principalities 
in India, Malaya and the Far East and the chieftains 
in Africa. It had also the stamp of British classical 
sell out: the Arabs were to be free of the Turks and, 
made over, unknown, to them, to local unbridled over- 
lords. But the war had reached a critical stage and 
the Rothschilds, Levi and Cohens having amassed 
fortunes in it had become even more powerful than 
before. 

Britain was feeling ‘the pinch of the German 
blockade and France was at her wit’s ends fighting 
with her back to the wall In this backdrop Lord 
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Balfour wrote to Lord Rothschild as follows: “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” He went on to point ont that it was provided 
that “nothing shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine or the rights and status enjoyed 
by- Jews in any other country.’’ 

It is clear that a sort of focus for Jews all over the 
world should be set up in Palestine and a sort of 
‘home’ to satisfy their emotions. Ofcourse when 
read again and again there is little doubt that the 
wording was made deliberately inaccurate and open 
to interpretation. Indeed such was the phraseology 
that the Arab scarcely, gave it a second glance. 

When World War I ended, the French and British 
easily got the League of Nations to give them mandate 
over Syria, Palestine and Iraq; and, in order that 
Hussain the Sherif of Mecca should not consolidate 
himself, Ibn Saud was encouraged to cut him off at 
the grass roots. His sons Abdulla and Faisal were 


given kingdoms in Jordan and Iraq, thus spreading * 


Franco-British influence to the borders of the corrupt 
and tottering Persia and the Arabian Sea. 

From the beginning, the British permitted repre- 
sentatives of the Zionists to participate in government, 
Uptil now Jews, Christians and Muslims had lived 
peacefully together in Turkey's Vilayat of Palestine, 
but now not so much a Jewish, buta European group 
of. distinct identity, full of hate, selfishness, high 
technology and a fanatic faith was introduced. into 
Palestine. Golda Meir and Ben Gurion are ageing 
remnants of that hard core. They set about their 
job unobtrusively, buying up the land around already 
established little Jewish colonies, so that by the time 

. Arabs became uncomfortable it was too late. It 
was made easier by the fact that the Arab never had 
any anti-semitic feeling; he and the Jews originating 
from the line of ‘Shers’, only the European spurned 
the Jew as a Semitic. It is ironical that the Palestinian 
has had to pay the price ! It may be noted there- 
fore that in 1922 at the time of the Mandate, the Jews 
numbered only eight per cent of the Palestinian 
population. By 1935 however, the Arab population. 
was reduced to 70 per cent of the total, largely assisted 
also by Adolf Hitler. 
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Commissions 


In 1937 a commission, the Peel Commission, 
was set up. This recommended that the Jewish 
immigrtation rate be reduced to twelve thousand a 
year. They now also recommended partition of 
Palestine so that 60 per cent of the cultivable land 
passed to the 30 per cent Jews, leaving the ‘wilder- 
ness of Judea' and the desert hills of Samaria and 
Negev to the people of Palestine. The Arabs had no 
alternative but to reject it. The Zionists rejected it 
as “inadequate”. So in 1939 a White Paper was 

. issued in which partition and the thought of creating 
a Jewish state as such was stated to be a “betrayal of 
Britain's pledge to the Arabs.” It proposed that 
aftér a ten year period of transition, Palestine should 
become an independent bi-national state, “with Arabs 
and Jews sharing the government”; limiting Jewish 
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immigration for five years and thereafter, taking only 
by agreement with the Arabs. 


It was again rejected by both sides. Soon after 


: Britain had no further time to devote to the problem, 


for the World War II started. The unparalleled 
persecution of the Jews in Germany made them into 
a focus of world sympathy. This suited the ends 
of aggressive Zionism, which proceeded to flood 
Palestine with the survivors. An underground army 
to be known as the dreaded "Haguna" was formed 
during the War as was also a militant wing of it (Na- 
tional Military Organization) the Irgun Zewai Leumi. 
After the War, these bodies were augmented by a 
bunch of gangsters of the Italian-American Mafia 
model, founded by Abraham Stern and aptly known 
as the Stern Gang. All these movement were not 
only directed against the Arabs but mainly 
to force and terrorize the British. The Stern Gang 
assassinated. Lord Moyne, and the Irgun Zwai Leumi 
blew up a whole wing of a hotel killing British 
officials and destroying their government offices. 


Dirtiest Act 


By the time the War ended, the sentimental Ameri- 
can was projecting his sympathy for the Jews of 
Palestine not realizing Zionism was the worst form 
of Fascism itself. The British who were already 
between thé devil (the demon of their own creation) 
and the deep blue sea (the rising tide of Arab hatred) 
did the dirtiest act of their dark history. They simply 
handed over the Mandate (at best a dud cheque on a 
long bankrupt account) and walked out, leaving the 
UN tosettle it. Then with Truman looking for the 
financial backing for his own election, America, after 
Jewish much hectic lobbying, got a vote to divide 
Palestine into an Arabstateanda Jewish state. ‘The 
terms were worse than those of the Peel Commission. 
The Zionists now leaned heavily on American support. 
In order to ‘persuade’ the Arabs to move, they carried 
out a fearful massacre at Deir Yassin. 

The Zionist terrorists met with remarkable suc- 
cess. Between November 1947 and May 1948, the 
time fixed for British departure, 300,000 Arabs fied 
their homes. The Jews occupied the vacant territory. 
land and property which was redistributed among 
the Jewish settlers., Therefore, seeing this, the 
neighbouring Arab countries marched their ill-fated 
attack against Palestine as soon as the British had 
left. But the Zionists were not at first well armed, so 
they got a truce during which not only were they well 
armed and equipped, they had many war veterans in 
their midst. Many British and American war veterans 
also assisted them. The Arabssuffered an unfor- 
tunate and decisive defeat. The Jews advanced in 
this chaos to the gulf of Aqaba and towards 
Gaza and Jerusalem. The only economic area at 
all remaining to the Arabs was now the West bank. 
This was attached to Trans-Jordan and the whole 
became known as Jordan. Of course, a worse re- 
fugee problem followed—so that there are now over 
one and half million refugees. 

This is an important point to remember in today’s 
situation. The Arabs have therefore refused to 
accept the 1949 truce borders. Nor have they 
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accepted a formal peace settlement. This was the 
start of the hatred the Arab holds for the West Euro- 
pean countries. This was the basis of the coups and 
revolutions in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. Jt was the 
‘beginning of the agglomeration ofthe Arabs, the birth 
of a feeling of one cause. In the course of it, the 
British and French interests became heavily involved. 
Inevitably, in order to win back vital strategic 
point of their empired, they invaded Egypt, in the 
“interests of the world and the safety of the Suez 
Canal.” To demonstrate how involved they had 
always been with the Zionist interests and how these 
represented purely capitalist and imperialist interests, 
the Jewish army launched a coordinated attack with 
the Anglo-French. It was only the warning from Mos- 
cow and a strong demand from UN supported by 
USA, ‘that forced them to withdraw, but not till 
a UN force was in position and Israel had annexed 
hundreds of square miles of territory. So ended the 
second or the 1956 phase with further annexation. 


`. The Third Phase 


The third phase, 1967, requires background study. 
Syria had been going steadily left; Lebanon a free 
market and western oriented. UAR also moving 
left, as also the North African “Arab” lands; but the 
Shaikhdoms of the Gulf, Saudi Arabia and Jordan 
continued as kingdoms where the people live in a 
near state of primitiveness and where the monarchs 
are the sole owners of revenue which they disperse 
' to their serfs and vassals. They are all bought men 
and dance to the tune of their Western masters. They 
sell the Islamic world while purporting to protect 
the faith. The republican Arab countries and their 
religious leaders are more than conscious of this fact. 

Israel had become very strong with European 
arms, butso hadthe UAR with Russian sinews and 
advice. The power was tilted in favour of the latter. 
How to removein UN force? A Zionist-US plan was 
deeply laid. There is now very good evidence that 
there was collusion between Johnson and Israel for 
every move, including the taking up of the matter be- 
fore UN. The plan was to draw Nasser forward while 
threatening Syria. Nasser obliged, thinking he was 
taking Israel inthe rear. Then the temperature grew 
hot and cold, and the UN forces were about to be 
removed when the USA drew off some world at- 
tention by passing a cruiser through the canal and 
the USA. Sixth Fleet started pin-pointing the UAR 
radar stations. ] 

What happened next 1s history and need not be 
1epeated, It is not even worth conjecturing the rights 
and wrongs of the case. However, Israel who 
has now got large strips of landis behaving in the most 
wayward fashion because she has America, France, 
Britain and West Germany to support her. She 
defies UN and. still. dreams of dominion over “the 
land between the two rivers.” She.is like.a near 
prown tiger cub waiting to grow up, and then pou- 
nces on her unwary prey. TUNES 

But the world is not standing still. King Hussain’s 
throne totters. It will be followed by others. The 
Arab states are yet deeply disunited because of poli- 
tical vested interests. . 
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But Yasser Arafat and the young Palistinian move- 
ment is in my opinion a torch-bearer of ultimate Arab 
unity. The caucus of these heroes is young, educated, 
highly educated and dedicated young Arab youths 
for whom life is dedicated to a cause. As long as that 
cause is there (and the stronger the conjunction of 
the West and Israel the stronger the cause will become) 
the more will the fire of idealism bind the Arabs 
closer together, thus removing from within their own 
society the remnants of feudalism and at the same 
time the vested interest of the Western oil barons. 

The next generation of Arabs is likely to awaken 


to a new dawn the like of which may not have been 


seen since the birth of Islam. Incidentally, an arti- 
cle of Moscow News of September 19, 1970 gives 
reasons why USSR must help the Arab. If the 
reader sums up everything said in this article he will 
get an answer to the main question namely—that we 


held the Arabs in everything that concerns thedevelop- ~ 


ment of their national economies, in the struggle 
against imperialism, specially in everything that is 


. bound up.with the defence of the rights of Palestinian 


Arabs and a political settlement in the Middle East, 
only becaüse we are united by common aimes in our 
struggle, in everything that is associated with the 


liberation of the world from colonialism, old or new. - 
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Lunar 
—. Vehicle 


KAMALESH ROY 


Leanne vehicle going about 
on the Moon, gives a techno- 
' logical thrill. Call it a robot, 
& jeep, a bath. tub on wheels, a 
sophisticated cassarole dish, a 
lunar taxi, or by any other des- 
cription, the eight-wheeler “Luno- 
khod-1” placed and rolled about 
on the lunar surface by the Soviet 
scientists and engineers is indeed 
a command, if not a virtual per- 
-feciion, of technology. 

The USSR and the USA have 
been vying with each other for 
“space firsts”. Both have won 
on different titles over the last 
eleven years. 

The first earth satellite (Sputnik) 
put out by the USSR was wonder- 
ful, space swims (by both) were 
awe-inspiring, moon shot (USSR) 
were fantastic, manned moon 
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` landing and sampling (USA) was 


incredible, unmanned lunar samp- 
ling (USSR) was unbelievable— 
and now the remote controlled 
“Taunokhod-1” crawling about on 
the Moon! 

The moon-rover Lunokhod-1 
was packed off in the mother- 
ship Luna-17 which started from, 
the earth on November 10, 1970, 
and landed on the Moon in a 
week's time on November 17. 
The vehicle rolled out of the 
mother ship two and a half hours 
after it soft-landed on the Moon. 
Everything is controlled and 
guided from' the earth. 

The path of Luna-17 was 
corrected on November 16, for 
soft-landing on the Moon next 
day. After landing, the wheeled 
vehicle was electronically ordered 
io roll out. ' 

A five-man crew exercises 
from the earth remote control 
over the unmanned lunar jeep, 
the Lunokhod-1, The crew con- 
sists of a commander, a driver, 
a navigator, a system engineer 
and a radio operator. 

During the first three days, 
the Lunokhod crawled about on 
the surtace of the Moon through 
some 280 feet. On the fomth 
day, the lunar jeep was 125 
metres (or 408 feet) away from 
the mother-ship Luna-17. 

The remote-controlled Luno- 
khod which has already sent 
several TV pictures, placed scien- 
tific instruments on the Moon, 
collected and tested some of the 
surface features, continues to per- 
form other duties according to 
programme. It has crawled over 
rough surface, manoeuvered aro- 
und boulders, and crossed low 
humps and depressions. It has 
already made a ten degree slope 
which means going over a slope 
that rises or falls 1,3/4 feet ina 
10-feet stretch: 

The wheels are spiked in order 
to get a good grip on the lunar 
surface. The grip that would 
be obtained on the earth's surface 
due to the vehicle's weight would 
be greatly loosened (to 1/6th)-on 
the Moon because of the low 
gravitational pull which is only 
1/6th of the earth’s. 

The jeep loses weight on the 
moon, but not its „mass. This 
makes a difference in its move- 
ments on the Moon. It also 


makes a difference in lubrication 


problems of the moving parts. 
All the eight wheels are indivi- 
dually powered. If one or two 
wheels fail, others can keep the 
the vehicle moving. 

Instruments are maintained 
almost at earth’s normal tem- 
perature and pressure in her- 
metically sealed compartments. 
The delicate electronic equipment 
are also specially protected from 
radiation hazard on the Moon 
which has no portecting atmos- 
phere as the earth has. 

Two months ago, the un- 
manned Luna-16 returned (Sep- 
tember 24) to the earth after 
collecting lunar samples. It col- 
lected some samples even by 
drilling through the Lunnar crust. 
Zond-8 was the second unmanned 
space craft which flew round the 
moon to take pictures. Luna-17 
with the jeep is the third un- 
manned moon-probe by the 
USSR. 

Man’s landing for operations 
on the Moon 1s dramatic. Un- 
manned landing for operations on 
the Moon is also dramatic. Which 
one is more exciting? Since 
“excitment” is a human reaction, 
the answer will depend on the indi- 
vidual. 

Unmanned flights and opera- 
tions on the Moon is a first step 
to similar operations that will be 
possible for planets. With no 
risk to human life and with more 
instrumented payload to carry 
at less cost, an unmanned space 
probe offers tremendous possi- 
bilities. 

A similar unmanned Moon 
mission with a jeep is planned by 
the USA in its Appollo-15 flight 
scheduled for next July. The 
news of Luna-17 with the Luno- 
khod came as a total surprise to 
them. 

Laser beam, an unusually in- 
tense pencil of light generated in 
a special way, has come handy as 
a new tool of space probe. Re- 
mote controls in unmanned. fli- 
ghts have become almost perfect. 
Long-life electric power units of 
low weight are being perfected 
in solar batteries which conver 
solar energy into electricity. 

Lunokhod, operating in the 
Sea of Rains area, has been parked 
away to sleep for a fortnight from 
November 24 when the area enters 
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lunar night due to the rotation - 


: ofthe Moon. It is not yet known 
if the solar batteries have enough 
charging capacity to run all or 
some of the jobs during the lunar 
night that lasts for two weeks. 

‘Expectations that nuclear 
power could solve the problem, 
are difficult to achieve. Although 
one gramme of fissionable ur- 
anium is equivalent of 14 tonnes 
of coal in energy, the nuclear fuel 
(uranium) does not convert itself 
into electric power directly. The 
' heat generated has to be utilized 
through. bulky boilers, turbines 
and generators to convert the 
nuclear energy into eleotricity. 

Nuclear power has been con- 
veniently used in submarines 
which can take heavy loads. 
This is not yet possible in space 
ships in which every ounce counts 
towards cost. Roughly, each 
addition of a kilogramme to the 
space crafts weight adds Rs 
50,000 to the cost of launching. 


-There is a universal reaction 


that much of the labour and 
money could be conserved if the 
scientific space. race could be 
made into a cooperative inter- 
national venture. National eff- 
orts and resources have been 


: diverted fo-tostly space program-- 


mes with the result that other re- 
searches for direct human. benefit 
are unable to get enough support. 


Even a rich nation like USA. 


is facing the strain on resources. 
It is now trying to arrange for 
European participation in its 
Space programmes. Early in 
November, a major ministerial 
conference at Brussels discussed 
such cooperation. 

There already exists French- 
Soviet cooperation for space re- 
search. A French reflector for 
Laser location on the Moon is 
carried by the Lunokhod. 

The concept of international 
cooperation is growing in regard 
to space programmes and lunar 


. probes.’ If 


the cooperation 
remains restricted within the 
“camps”, it will not give the full 
advantage. ! 

A moon shot costs well over 
Rs 250 crores, not inoliiding over- 
heads or contributions to research 
and development costs. It needs 


-thousands of scientists, engineers 
and other workers to develop the 


programme, 
Space probes will be more 


. expensive, in men and material, 
in the future when the programmes 


will be more sophisticated and for 
larger distances of'^the planets. 
National resources of any single 
country. will be inadequate; or 
if pursued, it will do so at the 
expense of national prosperity 
and development. NC 

' Perhaps a ohoice has to be 
made soon for truly an inter- 
national space organisation to 
Share the inputs and benefits, 
with the sole object: of progress 
of humanity. f 


GOLWALKAR’S DESPERATE OFFENSIVE (Continued from page 10) , 


The RSS spends about Rs 30 
lakhs a year for organisational 
purposes, 4s was disclosed by a 
very friendly Right-wing weekly 
of Bombay. The RSS has on 
its roll.some 7,000 whole-time 


Sanchalaks in the country, recei- 


ving “wages” varying from: Rs 
150 to Rs 500 a month. The 
organisation has a wide network 
spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, and 
through its organisational com- 
petence it controls the Jana Sangh 
party. 

The rat race for succession, 
while weakening the organisation; 
has. been creating a bad precedent 
for the leadership of the party. 
The Guru has the last word in 
naming bis successor Dr Hed- 
gewar named Sri Golwalkar as 


` "his successor at the last moment. 


“Sri Golwalkar took this war of 
of succession as an infringement 
upon his undisputed right. He 
has snubbed the aspirants. 

But, the news of his grave 
"illness" has gone to the cadre, 
and the ranks have been feeling 
a sense of uneasiness. Some of 
‘the units came forward to promote 
their own aspirants for the leader 
ship. In the North, the feeling 
against the Maharashtrian leader- 
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ship was fully exploited by some . 


elements. The RSS became a 
hot-bed of intrignes for the suc- 
cession. Even some of the top 
Jana Sangh leaders, who had 
come from the RSS, utilised their 
position in a bid to capture 
this coveted post of “Guru”. 

The Guru, aware of all these 
goings-on, finally decided to come 
to Delhi and announce that he 
was hail and hearty to lead the 
organisation towards the reali- 
sation of “Hindu Rashtra". 

The second. important job the 
Guru did was to so adjust the 
movable and immovable interests 
of the outfit in the 
and in the northern part of the 
country to escape the payment of 
income-tax. 

The income-tax problem of 
the RSS has gained a new urgency 
since the Government disclosure 
that it is thinking of taking meas- 
ures on that score. The Guruji 
is reported to have planned to 
put-ali the property under a 
trust to be run under the control 
of some of his trusted followers. 

The proposed Jana. Sangh 
daily also drew his attention. For 
nearly two days he was busy with 
its affairs. Some major changes 
are being planned in the set-up. 


capital . 


The Guru was angry at the 
delay in bringing out the daily. 
Steps would now be taken to 
Start the paper on January 26, 
1971. The need for a' daily is 
sorely félt in the changed. circum- 
stances in the country, with all 
the talk of a snap, mid-term poll 
for the Lok- Sabha. 

The party strategy is also 
reported to have come under the 
scrutiny of the Chief who him- 
self talked to some to the top 
functionaries of. the Right Oppo- 
sition in Parliament. The Guru 
advised the RSS and the Jana 
Sangh leadership to olose their 
ranks and intensify mass move- 
ments. He stressed the need of 
the RSS coming forward and ` 
working overtime to fight -the 
"menace of Indira socialism". 

The Guru “was not fully 
satisfied with the working of the 
Jana Sangh in Delhi and parti- 
cularly in ‘the civic body and the 
Administration. He asked his 
followers to intensify their pro- 
paganda about “Hindu Rashtra” 
among the masses so as-to create 
a new sense of dedication to the - 
Rashtra. This would help the - 
organisation to again capture the 
imagination of the Hindu masses, 
it was felt. - Us 
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ARABIA’S RADICAL 
` CITADEL 


Southern 
Yemen | 
Faces the 
Challenge 


K. P. BHANUMATHY 


Q* November 30, the People's 
Republic of Southern Yemen 
will be celebrating the comple- 
tion of four years of her indepen- 
dence from British rule. 
Situated along the sonthern 
coast of the Arabian peninsula, 
the young Republic, with an area 
of 130 thousand square miles and 
a population of one and half 
million, is today governed by a 
Presidenfial Council of the Gen- 
eral Command of the National 
Front. Britian occupied Aden 


in 1839, and 129 years of foreign: 


rule not -only kept the people 
in bondage but left them com- 
pletely impoverished. The armed 
resistance to foreign rule began 
in 1963 under the leadership of 
the” National Liberation Front 
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and ended in triumph in 1967 


with the birth of the People's 

Republic. f . 
The new Republic has given 

the right of vote to allat the age 


` of 18 and the right to stand for 


Parliament at 24. To rebuild the 
nation's economy, à National 
Planning Advisory Committee 
was set up. The country is di- 
vided into six governates for the 
purpose of administration. With 
widespread illiteracy and serious 
lack of internal resources, the 
young rulers of the new Republic 
face a formidable task, but they 
face this with confidence in their 


. people. f ; 


Prime Minister Mohamme 
Ali Haitham, a former school 
teacher and only 28 years old, 
was. responsible for ousting the 
ex-princes of Behan, (Fourth 
Governate) and organising guerilla 
activities, Council of dedicated 
Ministers are tackling the multi- 
ple problems that they have in- 
herited with their newly won 
independence. 

- In an interview which took 
place recently in Aden, during this 
correspondent's visit, the Prime 
Minister and his Minister for 


_ Financial and Economio Affairs, 


frankly, explained the problems 
they are having to face: “Our 
struggle was not a political 
device to seize power by hoising 
flags or singing national songs 
and hymns, but to give our people 
a social independence through 
material changes inspired by so- 
cialsist objectives. This is not 
easy, as our resources are piti- 
fully small. The revenue for the 
financial year 1968-69 was 8.9 
million pounds while the expendi- 
ture for just half the financial 
years was 8.4 million pounds. 
What can we do except ask for 
outside help?” 

Asked about the steps being 
taken to develop resources of 
the country Prime Minister Hai- 
tham replied: “‘It-is a long-term 
problem. The production sec- 
fors are agrarian; and industry 
remains to be transformed from 
a service economy into a national 
economy. The development of 
agricultural products has been 
taken in hand but the question 
of irrigation facilities have yet 
to be provided for. Most of the 
cultivated .land was in private 


_month. So the 


hands. To imposing of taxes 
has become a problem as the 
people have been unaccustomed to 
taxation. The iransfer from a 
service station economy into a 
national economy has to receive 
the people’s cooperation. Unless 
the people cooperate, this change 
is well nigh impossible; not 
being used to rule by Government 
they are slow in understanding, 
and this is going to take time. 
Most of our people are living in 
a world of the Middle Ages. 
Thirty percent of them are nomads 
who pose a major problem. To 
bring them around towards a 
20th century civilisation is not 
going to be an easy task. Our 
small population is scattered over 
rural areas with limited resources; 
especially the closure of Suez, 
which has left the Port of Aden 
idle, has increased our difficulties 
a hundredfold. You may know, 
the Port was one of the important 
revenue producers not only as 
an entrance to the Red Sea it is 
also a free port which used to 
receive 500 ships a month; now, 
we receive hardly 50 ships a 
revenue is al- 
most nil. This has compelled us 
to turn for help to our Arab 
neighbours and other socialist 
countries, 

Steps have been taken to gear 
up her economic structure through 
agrarian reforms. More than 
two thirds of the population live 


“on agriculture in the sparsely 


populated rural areas; the rest 
live in coastal towns. Arable 
area is about 300,000 acres. To 
meet the acute water shortage, 
Artesian wells have been deve- 
loped. The total cultivable areas 
could be increased to one million 
acres. Cotton is the major pro- 


_ duct, rest of the area has been 


planted with grain, fruit and vege- 
tables. A live-stock population 
of four million goats, cattle and. 
sheep have to be content with 
poor pasture land. 

After the Corrective Move- 
ment, launched last year, a ceiling 
on private property has been 
introduced. Under this scheme a 
farmer can hold only 40 acres of 
land out of which 20 acres will be 
irrigated land. A minimum tax 
on land has also been fixed. 
Cooperative societies have been 
started with a view to promote 
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collective production. The main 
difficulty is the transport of pro- 
ducts from the countryside to 
the cities; lack of roads linking 
urban centres poses a problem. 
The UNDP is constructing a 
road linking the two Yemens. 
The fishing industry is one of 
the developed industries in South 
Yemen. Nearly 10,500 fishermen 
operate along the 750 miles of 
` coastline; most of them have 
mechanised eear and craft. The 
UNSF and FAO Fisheries Pro- 
ject, will help to tap much of the 
wealth of the seas, within a few 
years. The marketting of mineral 
salt which has been found in large 
quantities has a good market 
in Japan and East Africa. 


Nationalisation 


All Banks in the Republic of 
South Yemen (eight in all in- 
cluding the Bank of India), insur- 
ance and re-insurance companies, 
port services petroleum  distri- 
bution Companies (Except the 
British Refinery) have been na- 
tionalised under the Economic 


Organisation for the Public sector ' 


and National Planning Law. 
There are councils directing the 
production in the private sector 
and for planning a public and 


private economic investment. 
Prime Minister Haitham ex- 
plained:  *Nationalisation is 


meant mainly to build up a base 
for industrial and agricultural 
production by mobilising the 
forces of national production, 
developing its relations and im- 
proving the forces living and 


cultural standards of the masses — 


of workers and peasants who are 
the pillars of our social revolu- 
tion". 

Minister for Financial and 
Economic Affairs, Mr. Mobamed 
Abdnulla Ushaish said: “The 
aftermath of nationalisation 
brought in heavy burdens and 
responsibilities-burdens we were 
not yet prepared for; these trials 
caught us on the wrong foot. 
The result was depression. The 
people lost confidence, though 
only témporarily; after more than 
a hundred years of free trade 
and outmoded business methods 
practised by foreign settlers and 


their local partners, the new re- . 


forms of a socialist pattern fell 
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heavily on these people. Many . among these investors. 


sent away their capital and 
many more sent them under- 
ground. Since 1967 hoarding of 
gold and money in the private 
sector amounted to about two 
million pounds. We had to ask 
many of the foreign residents to 
cooperate and stay or leave the 
country. All of them including 
Indians who had large business 
concerns in the country were 
smuggling out capital and goods 
to Europe. We could not tolerate 
this. Here we were in a bad shape 
and these people who had 
enriched themselves in the 
country were deserting us in our 
time of need. All that we wanted 
of them was that they shoud 
reinvest their capital and savings 


in national industries. They 
have to do this or quit. 
A. practical economist and 


former accountant at the British 
Refinery in Aden the 34-year old 
Ushaish, has been trying to steer 
the country’s economy along re- 
alistic lines. Foreign monopoly 
companies in Europe, and USA 
were dominating “the national 
economy and large portions of 
their earnings were sent out of 
the country. This was against 
the creed of new found, nationalist 
policies. Private investers who 
have all these years been investing 
in foreign enterprises aie now 
being offered incentives to invest in 
the country. Mr Ushaish, said: 
“When we first introduced the 
nationalisation Law, we failed: to 
explain to our people the advan- 
tages and reasons for this step 
hence the fear among the people. 
Many of them resorted to getting 
their money out of the country 
or hiding it. Now as every- 
thing becomes clear to them, 
they are slowly bepginrng to 
invest in productive ventures in 
the country. Government is also 
prepared to join in ventures with 
private enterprenenrs. The new 
match factory is-an example, 


^ Government has twenty percent 


share in this. Small-scale indus- 
tries like sott drinks factories, 
tile, cement, furniture, shiprepai- 
ring have begun to emerge. But a 
lack of industrial tradition, aggra- 
vated by a mentality of trade, 
real-estate holdings and agency 
business which are means to quiok 


profit, is an impending factor 


- 


The old 
patterns have to change this will 
of course take time." 

The Minister for Financialand 
Economic Affairs, was clear on 
the question of Indians in South 
Yemen: “Werealise Indian fra- 
ders are necessary to help us 
build our country’s economy. . 
But so far they have not come 
forward to do so. Many Indians - 
have lived here for more than a 
hundred years, this is their second 
home. Wehave not asked them to 
leave or become Yemeni citizens, 
but we expect them to share with 
us our prob'ems and our interests 
and invest their capital in natio- 
nal industries. Industrial develop- 
ment will be in collaboration with 
foreign investors so that maxi- 
mum benefit could be attained 
from their technical knowhow in 
the various fields. We are badly 
in need of trained workers, train- 
ing facilities, and an infrastruc- 
ture, this is the reason we ate 
prepared to seek help from any 
friendly country. Indians have 
the know-how and we would 
welcome all the cooperation that 
they can give us in helping us. 
towards our economic and in- 
dustriai development. We have 
almost to start from the scratch, 
this is our position today. 

India has promised to supply 
50 diesel pumps of 250 ft, of 
which 25 have already reached 
Yemen. Six doctors and eight 
teachers (technical) have _been 
sent to South Yemen at the re- 
quest of the Government. This 
is too small a number to meet the 
demands of the country whose 
population in the cities is slowly 
getting education oriented. The 
Indian Ambassador in Aden a 
career diplomat is try'ng to per- 
suade New Delhi to widen the 
scope of technical aid to Yemen. 

A number of military bases . 
and establishments with full mo- . 
dern facilities left by the British 
are lying vacant. A large mili- 
tary hospital vacant so long was 


' opened by the Prime Minister in 


June this year with Chinese medi- 
cal staff to run it. Large capacity 
of electric and water supplies 
are left unused. “Now you can 
have an idea of our problems. 
Our immediate need is to start 
small factories," pointed out the 
young Prime Minister. 
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Mainstream does not usually 
publish two reviews of the same 
book. . An exception is made here 
because it is án issue of major 
controversy. The arch commu- 
nalists clamour for “Indianisation” 
.under the -garb of. nationalism. 
Those subscribing to Sri Madhok's 
views describe it as a valuable 
book; others who are dedicated 
crusaders against communalism 
find in it little except an exposition 
-of fascist logic, 





INDIANISATION? WHAT, 
WHY AND HOW; Balraj 
Madhok; S. Chand & Co.; New 
Delhi; pp 235, Rs 25. i 


A 
- Valuable - 
- Book 


A casual reference to Indianisa- 
tion, according to Sri Balraj 
:Madhók, has resulted: in hot 
tempers. “It was on September 
27,1969, when speaking at a sym- 
posium organised by the Forum 
of. National Affairs at the Cons- 
titution Club, New Delhi, I 
casually referred to the need of 
Indianising the minds of Indian 
people in the interest of unity 
and peace in the country. I 
made this remark in the context 
of Nationalisation of Banks.” 
Sri Madhok, obviously is not 
sorry for the debate that is going 
on all over the country, because 
the idea of Indianisation was well 
explained long ago by late Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee. Pandit Nebru 
knew them better and never took 
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exception to it. But Sri Madhok is 
angry, because Nehru’s daughter 
is whipping up communalism 
among the Muslims to keep herself 
and her group in power. 

“T was conscious of the bro- 
ader meaning ‘of this as used by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his 
Discovery of India...in the sense 
of ‘absorption’ of foreign ele- 
ments into the national main- 
stream and creating in them a 
sense of being Indian." 

he opening chapter goes into 
the oft-repeated panegyrics on 
India's past glory including a 
discourse on Hindnism being the 
converging point of all seats and 
that 95 per cent of the present day 
Muslims are all converts. In 
fact, all these are either well 
known or very commonplace, 
advocated by roadside demago- 
gues. Sri Madhok tactfully 
quotes Nehru from Discovery of 
India on Indianisation: "It was a 
continuous long drawn out con- 
flict, and while the struggle was 
going on, the other process of 
absorption and Indianisation 
was also at work ending in 
the invaders becoming as much 
Indians as any other one else." 

Talking of culture, Sri Madhok 
holds that “pure culture is as 
much a myth as that of a pure 
race," and asserts: "In India 
the word composite culture was 
first used by Mr Jinnah in support 
of his two-nation theory. He 
asserted that Muslims of India 
have a different culture from the 
rest of Indian people." Thus, 
he angrily lashes out. “There is 
no such thing as Muslim culture 


. or Christian .culture in India.” 


It is Sri Madhok’s contention 
that today India is suffering and 
becoming weaker internally due 
to the overplay of fissiparous, 
communal and disruptive forces. 
This process once initiated con- 
tinuous to grow, because while 
overemphasising internationalism, 
Nehru played down nationalism. 
That is why, Sri Madhok feels, 
“the main object of such critics 
(of nationalism) is to keep nation- 
alism weak". 

This part of the book reads 
like an extempore lecture. Poin- 
ting out the weaknesses of Indian 
society and the role played by 
linguistic animosity, Sri Madhok 
is for the use of Indian languages 


in all spheres because “revival 
and use of Indian languages was 

< part of the programme for Swa- 
deshi as well.” 

Sri Madhok believes that we 
have to evolve our own indige- 
nous political process and bcha- 
viour as against an imitation of 
the West based on the concept 
of welfare as described in our 
mythology and Hindu polity. 
He feels that because we did not 
Indianise our polity, the deformed 
baby of "casteism and commun- 
alism has become more prono- 
unced rather than getting weake- 
ned during the twenty-two years of 
freedom". 

According to him, “The class 
antipathies are also being ex- 
ploited by antinational and anti- 
Social elements to-weaken Indian . 
unity. Theinroads made by pro- 
Pakistan elements into the Re- 
publican Party in Uttar Pradesh 
to secure the support of Hari- 
jans for their anti-national designs 
is a typical case of such exploi- 
tation of caste feelings by anti- 
national elements.” Thus, Sri 
Madhok feels that Indianisation 
is urgent in the social sphere as 
well. 

He explains the ways Islam 
attacks Hindus by various exam- 
ples, like Zakir Hussain refusing 
to permit his grand-daughter to 
marry Sri Mishra unti‘ Sri Mishra 
embraced Islam; Maulana Moh- 
amad Ali, President of the All- 
India Congress Committe in 1923, 
declaring that for him a goonda 
and an adulterer Muslim was 
thousand times superior to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. Sri Madhok traces 
the rooots of these trends in 
Aligarh Muslim University and 
warns the Government to take 
timely note of these sinister trends 
which have outside backing. 

Sri Madhok is.evidently disgus- 
ted to see lack of national feeling 
among leaders, “The very fact 
that Indian political parties arc 
still quarrelling about the defini- 
tion and content of Indian nation- 
alism is a proof of the absence of 
national feeling among them.” 

Commenting on why Indians 
continue to get Anglicised, he 
observes, “Gandhiji used to say 
that main difference between him 
and Jawaharlal Nehru was that 
while he wanted Englishism to go 
even though the English might 
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continue for some time, Nehru 
wanted Englishism to stay while 
the English should go.” This 
chapter is a good discourse on 
Indian politics of the day. His 
blunt question is, while among the 
Communist countries nationalism 
(and not internationalism!) has 
become a force, why should 
Indians be deprived. of developing 
nationalism? 

After detailing what Indiani- 
sation is, and explaining why 
it is necessary, Sri Madhok pre- 
scribes ways of attaining it. A 
programme to create Indianness 
in the people and to insulate them 
against the propaganda of anti- 
national elements appears to sri 
Madhok the need of the time. 

He observes, ‘Since the matter 
deals with the human beings, 
their emotions and attitudes and 
outlook, no mechanical rules 
and formulae can be prescribed 
for Indianisation. Human pro- 
blems demand human approach 
which has little to do with slogan 
mongering and political cliches 
and catch word.” Here again, 
author’s emphasis on human 
element should be noted, and 
charges on him of being racist and 
neo-Nazi must be re-examined. 

Regional fanaticism has led 
to the emergence of sub-nation- 
alism, and lingnistic States have 
further strengthened this trend. 
To this development, Sri Madhok 
finds answer in smaller States, 
because according to him they 
serve three advantages; (a) they 
would provide rapid development 
of the country, (b) strengthen grass 
root democracy because of small- 
er constituencies and direct touch 
between the electorate and their 
representatives, and (c) Centre 
would become stronger. 

Casteism is another problem 
which is wrongly tackled by the 
Government and has resulted in 
perpetual political exploitation. 
“To determine backwardness by 
birth is to put premium on back- 
wardness,” for. which the only 
bold political decision could be the 
same as demanded by Dr Am- 
bedkar and his Republican Party, 
that is, abolition of reservations 
to the backward. 

“The problem of communalism 
as it exists in India today is a 
gift of Islam.” That is the sincere 
opinion of Sri Madhok, and he 


feels that this long drawn struggle 
between two approaches to life 
and spirit should come to an end. 
Muslims and only muslims have 
the responsibility to put an end to 
this. But unforunately, ‘the 
campaigning against commun- 
alism that has of late been started 
by the Congress and the Com- 
munist parties is primarily aimed 
at strengthening and mobilising 
Muslim communalisim in favour 
of these parties.” 

Sri Madbok feels that planned. 
efforts should be made to incul- 
cate the spirit of Sarva Dharma 
Sama Bhav, among the Muslims 
through every mass media of 
education. Criticising musliam 
intellectual inflexibility and the 
pseudo-intellectuals, he observes, 
“To defend polygamy and purdah 
in the name of Shariat is as much 
wrong as to defend untouch- 
ability in the name of Dharma 
Sutras." 

Sri Madhok suggests various 
reforms in teaching of Indian 
history, history of freedom strug- 
gle, teaching of Hindi (he suggests 
a new name for the future 
emergent Hindi, Bhash Bharati). 

The book comes to an end 
with, “Let Indianisation triumph 
so that the dream of those who are 
striving for another partition of 
the Mother land be smashed once 
for all.” There are seven an- 
nexures, very valuable for students 
of Indian politics, Hindu-Mus- 
lim problems, communal riots, 
etc. 

Why was this book written? 
Will it serve any purpose? ‘Of 
late many horrifying descriptions 
of Indianisation had been com- 
ing from many quarters. One 
picks up the book nervously 
and then is left in a dilemma. 
The contents appear least horri- 
fying. Is this book written as a 
back to the wall defence by prota- 
gonists of Indianisation? This 
too does not seem to hold good 
because, the language is neither 
subdued guilt nor of an apolo- 
gia. The opinions are expressed 
in a frank, blunt and aggressive 
language. 

The book seems to have two 
things: It has put clearly the 
basic contents of Indianisation 
as viewed by its advocates, and 
secondly, it has exposed as to how 
low, vulgar and dirty interpreta- 
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tions of Indianisation have been 
let loose by the highest to the 
lowest, prominent as-well as petty 
politicians of the day. : 
The book acquires value not 
only because its author is Sri 
Balraj Madhok, an ex-President 
of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh, 
now a Member of Parliament, 
but mainly because he is held 


responsible for the nationwide | 


debate on Indianisation. 


—Arvind Koratkar 


Fascist 


Logic 


I 96 pages of political harangue 

be priced at Rs 15, it does 
not become just good business 
proposition but also excellent 
camouflage as a seriously meant 
intellectual exercise. Annexed to 
the rhetorical text if there are 
some documents, too, the illusion 
becomes complete. 

. Such is the hoax that Sri 
Balraj Madhok has tried to play 
on the reading public. His book 
is excellent as a political pamph- 
let aimed at popularising the 
slogan of Indianisation taken 
up recently .by Sri > Madhok's 
party. The documents attached 
are. two. resolutions of the Jana 
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Sangh and a few newspaper arti- 
cles of likemindéd individuals. 
And on the strength of that he 
makes bold to state that the idea 
has been widely welcomed. 

He has conveniently ignored 
the fact that even his close politi- 
calcollaborator, Sri M.R. Masani, 
considered it “a pernicious doc- 
trine” and that for fear of adverse 
reaction in public his own party 
itself has been trying to discreetly 
play it down. . 

Sri Madhok claims: *I have 
tried to be objective as far as 
possible.” The perusal of the 
book shows that objectivity does 
not go with him very far. The 
objective fact, for instance, is 
that he was only a lecturer in 
history in one of the evening 
colleges in Delhi but that does not 
deter him from proclaiming him- 
self a Professor. ` 

The same yardstick of objec- 
tivity helps him to make the 
assertion that the “theories about 
Centra! Asian and European ori- 
gin of Vedic Aryans as propound- 
ed by Sir William Jones and 
Professor Giles now stand ex- 
ploded”, without adducing any 
evidence for it. 

Even if one accepts the con- 
tention of Sri Madhok that “There 
is no justification whatsoever 
for acceptance of any other region 
as original home of the Vedic 
Aryans excepting North West 
India", how would he justify 
the statement that “Vedic.Aryans 
provided the substratirm on which 
India’s national identity, its cul- 
ture and tradition has grown’? 

It would be strongly contested 
by those who believe, and not 
without substantial evidence, that 
contemporary with Vedic Aryan 
culture there were other cultures 
in South, East and Central India 
which were in no way inferior 
to it and which continue to 
influence the minds of people 
in those areas to the same extent 
as the Vedic Aryan culture does 
ini people of North and West 

ja. 

. Again and again Sri Madhok 
repeats that "India has never 
stood for conformity of any type", 
and yet he makes Indianisation 
synonymous. with conformity to 
a cultural pattern the “basic 


substratum”? of ‘which is pro- 


vided by what he .describes as 


the Vedic Aryan culture. 

But all this argument with 
him would imply the assumption 
that Sri Madhok is arguing as 
an objective historian or sociolo- 
gist whereas it is only a garb 
which he has donned to make 
his political views somewhat pata- 
lable. Unless one keeps that in 
mind, one is likely to feel dis- 
gusted very early in the book and 
miss the measure of mischief. 

To know the real intention 
one should read the Preface before 
proceeding on to the substantial 
part of the book. In the very 
first paragraph we are told that 
Sri Madhok had referred to 
Indianisation “in the context of 
nationalisation of banks". And 
he had referred to it when the 
Ahmedabad riots were “fresh 
in the memory of the people". 

Both these events had put 
the Jana Sangh and its allies on 
the defensive. The slogan was, 
therefore, raised as a diversion. 
Sri Madhok and his cohorts, 
with a view to minimise the 
importance of bank nationali- 
sation, started the propaganda 
that the productivity and value 
of an industria] enterprise depend- 
ed "not on who owns it but 
on who manages it". It may 
be relevant to remember in this 
context that Sri Madhok was one 
of those who "fought tooth and 
nail" to safeguard the owner- 
ship of banks for private bankers. 

One would like to know how 
he suddenly got convinced that 
the bank owners, most of whom 
have been guilty of every kind of 
financia] malpractices prejudicial 
to national interest, were more 
Indian than the bank employees 
whom he contemptuously refers 
to as people who “work for their 
wages only". Does he mean to 
say that the business magnates 
alone are true Indians and all 
others need to be Indianised? 

The other factor that pro- 
mpted him to mention Indianisa 
tion was the Ahmedabad riots. 
The pogrom had shaken the nation 
and Sri Madhok was known to 
be one of those who stoked the 
embers of communal hatred there. 
‘He was interested in proving 
that the Muslim population of 
Gujarat invited the wrath of 
Hindus because the former were 
not sufficiently Indian. 
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What does he mean by Indian- 

. isation? That is the subject mat- 
ter of Chapter 1. Sri Madhok’s 
answer is: “All Indians to what- 
ever caste, creed, language, sex, 
sect or way of worship they may 


belong have a common obliga-~ 


tion towards this nation and com- 
mon rights born of those. obliga- 
- tions.” : 

So far none would quarrel 
with him; but there is a catch in 
the sentence that follows: “All 
those who look upon this vast 
country: as their home as distinct 
from a hotel or a Dharmshala 
and. cherish its culture, tradition 
and way of life are one people, 
one nation.” -. . 

One would like to’ ask: Does 
Sri Madhok suggest that there 
is any significant number of 
people in the country who look 
upon it-not as a home but as 
“a hotel or .a Dharmshala"? 
One would not be wide of the 
mark to conclude that Sri Madhok 
by making this suggestion is try- 
ing to sow suspicion and hatred 
against certain sections of people. 
“Tt is not the birth in India but 
the Indianness of a man which 
makes him an Indian,” he goes 
on to say. 

And one may legitimately 
ask: What is that Indianness? 


If it means preparedness to make . 


sacrifices to defend India against 
foreign aggression, nobody can 
"raise a finger against any section 
of the community. Sri Madhok 
has made bold to single out the 
Communists, the Muslims and the 
members of the ruling Congress 
as people who lack the quality 
of Indianness. By the yardstick 
of patriotism mentioned above, 
none of them lagged behind when 
the time came in 1962 orin 1965. 


~~ 


Partisan Interést 


Significantly enough Sri Mad- 
hok has not a word to say about 
those who opposed gifts of gold 
.for defence fund in 1962, or 
^ against those who spread rumours 
about: men like Zakir Hussain 
in 1965, thereby weakening the 
will of the nation and unity of 
‘the people. Nor has he a word 
to say about those who took these 
national emergencies as ‘oppor- 
tunities for inflating their profits 

or for advancing their narrow 
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partisan interest against the natio- . 


nal need for united action. 
One would again like to ask 
how Sri Madhok claims the right 
to pronounce on the quality of 
Indianness in a citizen. When 
-he talks of the primacy of loyalty 
to the nation as against “loyalty 
to every other group, religions, 
social, linguistic or political’, he 
is ignoring a basic human reality 
that loyalty to a particular group 
comes on the surface and takes 
asuperior place when that parti- 
cular group has been, threatened. 
When before 1947 freedom 
was to be achieved and when 
freedom was threatened in 1962 
and 1965, the loyalty to the nation 
played the primary role. It is 
significant to remember that the 
agitations for Punjabi Suba and 
against imposition of Hindi on 
the South were put aside when 
Pakistan attacked. The question 
of giving proper place to the 
weaker sections also went into 
the background automatically. 


Greatest Damage 


It, however, does not mean 
that various sections of the nation 
community should not seek to 
advance or safeguard their cul- 
tural, social, political or economic 
interests. The moment a stron- 
ger or majority section attempts 
to impose its. will or ethos on 


others, there is bound to be. 


resistance. The greatest damage 
to national integration is done by 
slogans like Indianisation which 
seek to impose a uniform cul- 
tural or linguistic pattern on a 
multi-cultural, multi-lingual and 
multi-religious society. 

‘The manner in which Sri 


` Madhok has argued the point, 


it appears the process of nation- 
building would never be complete. 
For instance, he stresses the need 
for Indianising the Muslims be- 
“cause the majority of them had 
in the pre-Partition days voted 
for Muslim League which was 
responsible for the creation of 
Pakistan. Whereas the author 
has ignored the role of chavunist 
Hindus who identified nationalism 
with Hinduism, thereby laying 
-the foundation of the Two-Nations 
Theory. 
- He has also suggested a: 
programme which is absolutely 


^ 


impractical’ He would liké to ` 
see the Muslims condemn- Pakis- 
tan in order to qualify for being 
called Indians. Even if they 
do so where is the guarantee 
that Sri Madhok would not ask 
them to invade and conquer 
Pakistan in order to undo what 
he alleged was their crime? 

Sri Madhok is a double gra- 
duate. He has got a Master's 
degree from university and he . 
has also- got a degree from the 
Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
which hethinks is a sort of an 
open-air university inculcating 
nationalism. The ideas that he 
got from the RSS seem to have 
supplanted all that he might 
have learnt from the liberal uni- 
versity education. 


Baseless Logic i s 


According to his logic, bulk ^ 
of the Indian population needs 
to be Indianised because they 
cherish love, adoration and res- 
pect for identities other than the 
nation group. On that basis he 
may recommend their exclusion 
.from participation in decisions 
concerning the nation as a whole. 
This would mean concentration 
of political power in the hands of 
that microscope minority which 
has accepted the ideology prea- 
ched by the RSS. : 

One wonders if that is not 
fascism. Peculiarly enough, Sri 
Madhok has defined Indianisa- 
tion mostly in mythical terms. 
He has reduced Indianness to 
an abstraction withont any social 
or economic content. ` 

The process of Indianisation 
“which he has suggested is mainly 
political because Sri Madhok 
seems to be inspired by Morley’s 
Dictum: /*What cuts deep in 
politics, cuts deep all round". 

He suggests, as a preliminary ' 
to Indianisation, capture of poli- 
tical power by parties that ‘see 
eye to eye with him, and those he 
prefers to call nationalist and 
democratic parties. This may 
be only a first step after which 
all those who have differences ` 
of opinion may be elminated. 

The book is an interesting, 
and perhaps an instructive, speci- 
men or fascist logic. 


` —D. R. Goyal ` 
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Ieading but’ often 


-— "«DUUMVIRI* OF REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 14) 


the alleged inbumanity of Marx by referene to a 
perfunctory letter he had sent to Engels in reply to 
the latter conveying to him the news of the death of 
his wife Mary. Russell noted that he was relying 
mainly on Otto Ruhle’s Karl Marx: His Life and 
Work, quoting from page 225 of that volume, but by 
a strange but meaningful inadvertence declining to 


' refer to the pages that follow, where Marx ("I myself 


can no longertell- whether I am on my head or on 
my heels") is shown to have written again to Engels 
and entirely repaired whatever damage he had unwi- 
ttingly caused to the feelings of his dearest friend. 
It is not surprising that the same Bertrand Russell, 
in many ways a superb human being, when he met 
Lenin in 1920, was “chiefly conscious of his (Lenin's) 
intellectual limitations, and his rather narrow Marxian 
orthodoxy, as well as.a distinct veinof impish cruelty", 
or that he felt stifled in tbe atmosphere of Soviet 
Russia (1920) and rushed home to England “to 
recover some kind of sanity, the shock of Russia 


‘having been almost more than I could bear"! (See 


The Autobiography of Bertrand Russell, Vol. IL, Lon- 
don 1968, pp 109-10). Such highbrow piffle perhaps 
merits no serious notice but bas a meaning of its 
own. i ; 

. "However, between 1850 and 1870, in spite of a 


certain near-imprisonment in his father's firm, Engels 


was occupied with. great deal more of work for the 


‘revolution than was involved in his ceaseless corres- 


‘pondence with Marx, which is not only fascinating 
extraordinarily profound and 
‘absolutely essential to the study of Marxism. In 
1850 these came out in Engels’ The Peasant War in 


"Germany, a basic treatise in which he expounded 
. how the revolutionary traditions of the peasantry - 


might pave the way for a new German revolution 
which could succeed, in his view, if the proletarian 
upsurge was supported by some second edition of the 
‘peasants’ war of the sixteenth century. He: made 
intensive study of the wars of the French Revolution 
(after 1792), perhaps because of the expectation of 
further revolutions in which there should be some 


_in the leadership familiar with military problems and 


perspectives: ' 

. He expounded principles of revolutionary action 
in a series of articles, Germany: Revolution and 
Counter Revolution (1851-52) which were at one time 
attributed only to Marx. As a matter of fact, the 
‘military studies in which Engels had earnestly plun- 
ged had got him, among his friends, the sobriquet 
of *General"—it was as if he was cast in the role of 
that splendid organiser of “la levee en masse", Carnot, 
one of the unforgettable figures in the French Revo- 
lution. 2 
Engels was indeed so knowledgeable in military 


matters that' he was asked to contribute articles to 


the: New American Encyclopaedia on the army, 
navy,’ cavalry, infantry, fortifications, etc. In his 
marty journalistic essays he described the fighting 
forces of- different countries and evaluated their 
combat: effectiveness. These were:not mere topical 
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exercises of a merely amateurish type. Engels, as 
befitted an original thinker, found himself concerned 
at some depth not only with armaments but with 
radical changes then taking place in warfare on 
account of the new industrial technology and with 
the political implication of such developments 
(1859-61). i 

Ti is salutary to recall that it was Engels who for- 
mulated the maxim that it was incumbent never to 
play with insurrection and always to act with the 
greatest resoluteness and to seize the offensive. 
“The defensive,” he wrote, “is the death of every 
armed uprising; surprise your antagonists while 
their forces are scattering, prepare new Success, 
however small, but daily; keep up the moral ascen- 
dancy which the first successful rising has given you; 
rally those vacillating elements to your side which 
always follow the strongest impulse and which always 
look out for the safer side; force your enemies to 
retreat before they can collect their strength against 
you; in the words of Danton, the greatest master of 
revolutionary policy yet known: ‘de l'audace, 
encore de l'audace, toujours de Paudace (audacity, 
still more audacity, always audacity). (Germany: 
Revolution and — Counter-Revolution, New York 
1933, p 100) 

Moving to London in 1870. in order to be nearer 
Marx, Engels became a member of the General 
Council of the First International (founded 1864), and 
its corresponding Secretary for Spain, Portugal, 
France, Italy, and for a timealso Belgium. Marx and 
Engels had been noting in their correspondence how 
there was growing awareness that in England, for 
example, with a House of Commons dominated, as 
Palmerston publicly proclaimed, by landed proprie- 
tors, “to conquer political power (had) become the 
great duty of the working classes”, and as a result, 
simultaneous efforts were being made in England, 
Germany, Italy and France “at the political re-organi- 
sation of the working men’s party”. They did not 
have a naive excess of expectation either. 

Referring to the Inaugural Address to the Inter- 
national which Marx had drafted, he wrote to Engels 
(November 4, 1864); “It was very difficult to frame 
the thing so that our view should appear acceptable 
from the present standpoint of the workers’ movement. 
In a few weeks the same people will be holding 
meetings for the franchise with Bright and Cobden! 
It will take time before the re-awakened movement 
allows the old boldness of speech...." The two 
friends were linked together, fighting the battles of 
the International, Engels playing’a prominent part 
in the dispute with Bakunin. One recalls that Marx 
had high regard for Blanqui and was prepared seri- 
ously to dispute with Proudhon in spite of a certain 
personal dislike, but he thought of Bakunin as a 
squalid nuisance in the revolutionary movement on 
account of his habit of sowing confusion everywhere 
and in his spare time preaching a sort of pan- 
Slavism. 

. To the propagation, at a reasonably popular 
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and yet strictly scientific level, of the ideas of Marxism, 
none made a greater 
when he- wrote Anti-Duhring (1878), which, though 
ostensibly a powerful polemic against “Herr Eugen 
Duhrings Revolution in Science’, was the first 
popular exposition widely to promote the teachings 
of Marx who actually wrote one ofits sections. Even 
more popular was the. abridgement of the carlier 
‘chaptersin the widely known Socialism Utopiar and 
Scientific (1880) which has been, the introduction for 
so many to Engels and to Marxism.  Anti-Duhring 
is indeed .a wonderfully rich and instructive book in 

: which: are analysed highly important problems in 
the domain of philosophy, natural science and the 
social sciences, the virtual source of amlost all the 
theoretical thinking avaitable to the socialist move- 
ment. 

Up to the time when Marx died, Engel’s major 
effort appears to have been devoted to the unpubli- 
shed notes for the Dialectics of Nature (1873-83), 
a truly revolutionary essay aimed against the kind 
of metaphysics that regarded natural phenomena as 
immutable instead of as ever-flowing, changing, emer- 
ging facts. By boldly bringing the natural sciences 
within its ambit, Engels made dialectics a science of 
all inter-relationships" and extended Marx’s materia- 
list conception of history into the weltanschauung 
of dialectical materialism. i 

Later, when he wrote The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State (1884) Engels enJar- 


ged the scope of the original concept yet further to. 


include pre-history, apart from the many pregnant 

- ideas regarding the nature of the State in the changing 
context of social life with which it abounds. Still 
later, in his Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of. 
Classical German Philosophy (1888), to which he 
appended the unpublised and invaluable “Eleven. 
Theses on Feurbach" which Marx had jotted down 
leng ago in a notebook (1845), Engels helped power- 
fully to dispel from the mind ot the intelligentsia 
the tenacious remnants of that entrancing quasi- 
theological bulwark, namely, Hegelian, neo-Hege- 
lian:and post-Hegelian metaphysics. 

After Marx’s death (1883), Engels took care of 
the former’s work in general, edited from rough 
drafts and notes Volume Two of Capital and prepared 
Volume Three for the press, arranged new editions, 
providing them often with prefaces, and defended. 
his friend’s world-shaking concepts and expositions 
against learned detractors. In spite of this stre- 
nuous demand on his time and thought, when he 
was himself on the wrongside of sixty, he did his own 
original writing as aforesaid, developing the philoso- 
phy and sociology of Marxism, producing articles 

. and letters on moot,points of socialist theory and 
tactics which were of the highest importance. When 
a number of parties came together to form the Second 
International (1889), his role was important and his 
Standing supreme. "In Marx’s lifetime", he wrote 
to an old friend, “I played second fiddle”, As Lenin 
wrote in 1895, “his (Engels) love for the living Marx 
and his reverence for the memory of the dead Marx 
were limitless. In this stern fighter and strict thin- 
ker beat a deeply loving heart". - 
~ "In The German -1deology (1848), the two young 
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contribution than Engels: 


giants had written: “The whole of nature, from 
the smallest to the greatest, from grains of sand to 
suns; from protista to man....iS in a ceaseless flux, ~ 
in unresting motion and change.” By his entire ` 
life-work, and especially in the twelve arduous years 
that remained to him after the death of Marx (1883- 
95), Engels elucidated the distinctive world-view. of 
Marxism and laid down, as it were, its central tradi- 
tion. Communism, he wrote, proceeded not from 


‘principles but from facts. It was no doctrine but 


rather a movement. The laws of dialectical materia- 
lism, howsoever helpful to a proper grasp. of reality, 
were neither innate to' men nor infused by “higher” 
beings. There was no human knowledge of them. 
prior to maù’s discovery of those laws in his actual 
experience with reality. They were not built into 
nature by man but discovered in it and evolved from 
it. The world, indeed, was not to be comprehended 
as a complex of ready-made things but as a complex 
of processes, all in inseparable connection with 


- surrounding phenomena. 


This was why Marx and Engels abhorred the 
idea that their teachings could ever be fossilised as 
dogma. It was in a letter to Schmidt (Angust .5, 
1890) that Engels referred. to the tendency of some 
French followers to look on Marx’s work as the very 
culmination of philosophical and historical endea- 
vour much like many Germans in Marx's own youth 
looked on Hegel as the terminus of thought, and 
recalled Marx’s declaration: “AJI I know is that I 
am not a Marxist!" f 

Even learned pickers of holes in what some of 
them call Engels’ “materialist-monist outlook” are 
driven, however, to the conclusion that in spite per- 
haps of minute flaws, Engels’ decisive intervention 
at a critical stage of the socialist movement gave it 
a coherent world view and the possibility of its unity 
with a practice largely determined by it. There are 
some also who accuse Engels at times of an 'anti-- 
philosophical’ attitude, never seen in the case of 
Marx—a tendency to stress the quality of the positive 
sciences in the fashion of the 19th century, while 
relegating philosophy almost to the sole role of a 
logic or.a methodology. Even they cannot ignore 
that Engels never doubted that true philosophy in- 
cluded the genera] laws of-being as well as those of 
thought; to him, dialectics was “nothing more than 
the science of the general laws of motion and develop- 
ment of Nature, human society and thought.” 
Notwithstanding the subtle scholastic criticism of 
Engels that he had a habit of deducing historical 
‘laws’ from the operation of a Nature conceiyed as 
an independent entity external to man, no fair study 
of his works can point to any divergence from Marx's 
view that nature and man were complex realities 
whose interaction in social life was the theme of 
inquiry and action accordingly. 

The two minds were, indeed, singularly attuned 
to the same wave-length. Disappointments of a 
sort that would have broken the spirit of lesser men 
would never daunt them. Their correspondence, 
especially from 1850 onwards, showed a realisa- 
tion that with capitalism extending to many conti- 
nents, Europe had become too narrow a basis for 


. world revolution. As Marx turned his attention 
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increasingly towards developments in the United 
States, India, China and Russia, it was Engels who 
fortified through discussion his concepts regarding 
the relation between national liberation whether in 


Ireland or in India and the prospect of socialist. 


revolution in the metropolitan countries of Western 
` imperialism. Marx had told him in a letter (October 
8, 1858) that revolution in Europe, “this little cor- 
ner", could be "inevitably crushed" if there were 
happy hunting grounds of empire jn Asia and Africa. 
It was by no means fortuitous, especially when dis- 
content in India in the seventies and early “eighties 
as noted by Wedderburn in his Life of A.O. Hume 
is remembered, that Engels wrote to Kautsky 
. (September 12, 1882): “India will perhaps, indeed 
very probably, make a revolution,..and (that) would 
certainly be the best thing for us.” Revolution 
in countries not highly developed was not out of 
tune with the teaching of Marx and Engels. The 
statement made as early as in The German Ideology 
to the effect that “the countries in which big industry 
. has developed have an impact on the plus on moins 
"(more or less) non-industrial countries, in the mea- 
sure in which world traffic has dragged them into the 
universal struggle of competition" is indeed pregnant 
with meaning for the unfoldment of history. . 
Marxists do not claim to be able to foretell 
things like a sorcerer, but the best of them acquire 
a certain pre-vision. Thus, Engels could write to 
Bebel (December 11, 1884): “As things are at 
present, an impulse (for the revolution) from out- 
side can scarcely come from anywhere but Russia...” 
He wrote to Lafargue (March 25, 1889) of the pros- 
pect of an impending general European war, and 
two years later wrote that while peace was desirable, 
war if it came as was likely, would not delay the 
revolution for the ultimate outcome was sure to be 
the victory of socialism. **...This war, where fifteen 
and twenty million armed men would slaughter one 
another and lay waste Europe as never before, this 
war must either bring about the immediate victory 
of Socialism or so shatter the old order of things 
from top to bottom, and leave behind such a heap 
' of ruins, that the old capitalist society will become 
more impossible than ever before, and the social 
revolution, tough it might be set back for ten or fif- 
teen years would, however, in this case also have to 
counquer and in so much the more speedy and tho- 
rough fashion" (quotation as in R. Palme Dutt, 
The Internationale, London, 1964, pp 127-28).- 
Engels, of course, never took a complacent view 
of world problems and the hurdles in the path of 
revolution. As early as 1891, he said that capitalism 
should not be identified with planlessness a priori— 
"that is old stuff now; when there are trusts, there 
is no more planlessness". This was a rich idea 
which Lenin working out in his study of imperialism 
would make a real addition to the treasury of Marxism. 
Certain critics, looking for divergencies between 
Marx and Engels, assert that the latter's famous 
formulation in 1890 about the interaction of the 
superstructure on the economic foundation was an 
interpretation forced upon him by many criticisms 
raised against the so-called unilaterality of Marx. 
In a letter to Bloch (September 21-22, 1890), Engels 
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had written: 

*,...the ultimately determining element in his- 
tory—the production and reproduction in real life. 
More than this, neither Marx nor I have ever asser- 
ted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that 
the economic element is the only determining one, 
he transform that proposition into a meaningless, 
abstract and senseless phrase. The economic situa- 
tion is the basis, but the various, elements of the 
superstructure—political forms of the class struggle 
and its results, to wit: constitutions established by the 
victorious class after a successful battle etc, juridical 
forms, and even the reflexes of all these actual stru- 
geles in the brains of the participants, political, juris- 
tic, philosophical theories, religious views and their 
further development into systems of dogmas—also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the histo- 
rical struggles and in many cases preponderate in 
determining their form. There is an interaction of 
all these elements....Otberwise the application of 
the theory to any period of history would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first 
degree." 

This was no fortuitous statement. Writing to 
Mehring (July 14, 1893), Engles ridiculed “the fatuous 
notion of the ideologists that because we deny an 
independent historical development to the various 
ideological spheres which play a part in history we 
also deny them any effect upon history.” In yet 
another letter he had complained to Schmidt (October 
27, 1890): “What these gentlemen all Jack is dialectic. 
They always see only here cause, there effect. That 
this is a hollow abstraction, that such metaphysical 
polar opposites exist in the real world only during 
crises, while the whole vast process goes on in the 
form of interaction—though of very unequal forces, 
the economic movement being by far the strongest, 
most primordial, most decisive". 

That Marx and Engels had no differences on this 
score will be seen when clear allusions to the point 
are found not only in Capital but also in The German 
Ideology and in the third of Marx’s ‘theses’ on Feuer- 
bach. Engels’ letter to Bloch, noted above, points 
out also how Marx’s The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte was an excellent example of the 
application of the theory that individual wills, though 
"merged into an aggrepáte mean a common resul- 
tant" must not be considered “equal to zero", for 
they did also contribute to the flow of history. 

To maintain the oreative purity at Marxism and 
to develop it in conformity with changing world 
conditions was the prime pre-occupation of Engels 
throughout the years after Marx's death. Leaders 
of the Social-Democratic Party in Germany had 
withheld from publication that swordlike piece of 
writing, Critique of the Gotha Programme (1875), 
which was Marx's last work and could be brought 
out only after sixteen years under the strong pressure 
of Engels. Here one finds the concept of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat which many even in the 
movement could neither grasp norstomach. Regar- 
ding Engels' stand of course, there was never any 
doubt. Defending the Paris Commune, Engels 
had written about timorous ideologues: ‘Have 
these gentlemen ever seen a revolution? A revolu- 


tion is undoubtedly the most authoritarian thing 
there is....The victorious party must perforce 
maintain its rule by means of the terror which its 
arms inspire in the reactionaries.” 

Whether it was “honest” apportunism (in Engels’ 
kindly tolerance) or conscious treachery, certain lea- 
ding trends in Germany: were intent—with what 
calamitous results later is too well known —to strip 
the soul of Marxism of its spirit. The last work of 
Engels, his preface (1895) to Marx's Class Struggles 
in France was directly falsified to bring about an 
exactly contrary and sloppy meaning. With a mas- 
terly hand Engels had analysed in dialectic fashion 
the two aspects, peaceful and non-peaceful, of the 
revolutionary struggle in the perspectives opening 
at the turn of the century. By a process, however, 
of omission and mutilation, which was sought of 
course to be prevented but could not be fully done 
till the Soviet scholar Riazanov rescued. the true text 
in 1924, this preface, dubbed as the “political testa- 

-ment of Engels" was made the basis of Bernstein's 
revisionist campaign opening the floodgates to 
opportunist legalism at a critical point of the advan- 
cing epoch of imperialism. 

` Then in his last illness, Engels angrily demanded 
publication of his full, unvarnished text so that "the 
shameful impression shall be wiped out", for it had 
been “chopped up in such a fashion that I am made 
to appear -a pacific worshipper of legality at any 
price", When re-published in Neue Zeit, the crucial 
passages were still omitted, and Engels, unable 
from his sickbed to do more, was privately told (but 
the party membership was not!) that the omissions 
were intended to avoid police action which, it seems, 
a committee of the Reichstag was considering at 
the time, putting Bernstein and his supporters in a 
funk. By no means mollified, Engels wrote to 
Lafargue (April 3, 1895) that he was angry with the 
whole business, adding: *I preach those tactics only 
for the Germany of today, and even then with many 
reservations. For France, Belgium, Italy, Austria 
such tactics could not be followed as a whole and for 
Germany, they could become inapplicable tomorrow.” 

Perhaps something should be said here about the 
contents of the preface, for they had (as published 
by Bernstein) upset even Rosa Luxemburg but not, 
characteristically, Lenin who could not tor a moment 
turn against Engels even with “authoritative” falsi- 
fication as evidence. At one point, for instance, 
Engels had written: “The proletariat too requires 
democratic forms for the seizure of political power, 
but like all political forms they serve it only as 
means”. This was torn out of the context and 
gloated over by budding revisionists, forgetting of 
course the averment (1848) of the. Manifesto that 
“the winning of universal suffrage (was) one of the 
most important tasks of the militant proletariat”. 
With his uncanny grasp of essentials, Lenin in The 
State and Revolution, was, however, to note that 

` “Engles here repeats in a particularly emphatic form 


the fundamental.idea that runs like a red thread. 


through all of Marx's works, namely, that the demo- 

cratic republic is the nearest approach to the dicta- 

torship of the proletariat" (1832 edn. p 59). 
Analysing recent changes, Engels had written, 


among other things: "The time of surprise attacks, 
of revolutions carried through by small conscious 
[minorities at the head of unconscious masses is 
; past.” The revolutionary would be mad who would 
of himself select the new working class districts of 
the north and east of Berlin (where long, straight, 
wide roads had. been laid out since 1848) for barricade 
struggle". He added at once that "street struggle" 
had still a role to play but not in the conditions of 
1848 “it will more seldom come in the beginning of . 
a great revolution than in its later developments, 
and must be undertaken with greater forces”. He 
made also the briliant prediction, verified in the 
experience of the October Revolution, that, in the 
main, “the method of open attack" would come to be 
preferred. to "the passive barricade tactics". 

With that bent for philosophic observation 
common to Marx and Engels, the latter also remarked. 
in the preface on “the irony of world history" proving 
them “wrong” and turning "everything upside 
down": “we, the ‘revolutionaries’, the ‘rebels’ 
—weare thriving far better on legal methods than 
on illegal methods and revolt.” This, it appeared, 
was a godsend to those who had neither the sense 
nor the sensibility to know the ways of a great 
thinker. Engels was writing, as he told Kautsky, 
to “our Berlin friends” already fearful of repressive 
legislation and full also, most of them, of parliamen- 
tary illusions. On such people, Engels’ own rather 
involved irony of thought fell flat, even though he 
took care at once to add thai it was only an appea- 
rance, for the capitalist class would be obliged to 
abandon at a crisis all pretence of democracy and 
force the proletariat into taking violent revolutionary 
steps, the right to revolution being “after all the only 
real ‘historical right’, the only right on which all 
modern States without exception rest”. 

All this was in keeping with what Engels had 
written to a friend in 1890: “Willie (Kaiser William. 
II) is threatening to abolish universal suffrage. 
Nothing better could happen to us! Even as it is, 
we are pressing fast enough to the world war or to 
the world revolution or to both.” (quoted in 
J. Macek, The Impact of Marxism, 1935, p 133) 

In a letter to Franz Mehring (July 19, 1892) 
Engels upbraided his friend for giving him “more 
credit than I deserve" and added: "When one had 
the good fortune to work for forty years with a man 
like Marx, one does not usually during his own life- 
time getthe recognition one thinks one deserves. 
Then, when the greater man dies, the lesser easily 
gets overrated, and this seems to be just my case at 
present: history will set all this right in the end and 
by that time one will bave quietly turned up one's 
n. and not know anything any more about any- 
thing". 

Engels like Marx, has returned to the elements 
neither would “know anything any more about 
anything". But mankind will know and salute the 
glorious duumviri till as long as it endures. 


CORRECTIONS 
In the last issue, dated November 21, 1970, the poem by 
Julius Lester was reproduced from the monthly Libera- 
tion, July 1970, published in New York. The write- * 
up on Radio Sangeet Sammelan was by Inder Mohan. 
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Violence and Our Youth [] Whom 
are Nationalised Banks serving ? 
R&D and Transfer of Technology 
[] Writers and their Commitment 


I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 
such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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In order to. spotlight the artistic gifts of Children tn India dur- 
ing the Export Conference, 1971, Bata-India propose to conduct 
8 Children's Art Competition and offer attractive prizes. The 
simple rules relating to this competition are set out below. 

1 Boys and girls who are resident in India and were born on 
or after January 1, 1958, can take part in this competition. 

2 Only Paintings and Drawings on paper, board or canvas 
can be entered for this competition, 

3 The painting and drawing should show children or adults 
or characters from fairy tales (human or animals) wearing shoes. 

4 Acompetitor can enter a maximum of six, made up of either 
paintings or drawings or both. 

b The painting or drawing can be in any medium. Lead „por: 
cils should not, however, be used. 

6 The painting or drawing should be the child's un- “aided 
work and should have been done during 1970. 


7 No painting or drawing which has been published, exhibi-. 


ted or won a prize in any other competition, will be acceptable. 

8 The employees of the Company, and their relatives, cannot 
enter this contest. 

9 The paintings or drawings ` 
should be in a size not smaller 
. than30 cm x 40 cm (12*x 16"), 

10 On the back of each pain- 
ting or drawing detailed informa- 
tion onthe following should be 
legibly written. a) Full Name 
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(Master/Miss) of the competitor b) Complete address cy) Date 
of birth d) Date on which the painting or drawing was finished 
€) Title of the painting or drawing. 

11 A panel of Judges, whose decision will be final, will select 
the award winning entries. 

12 Cash prizes will be offered. The best entry in the entire 
contest will be awarded Rs 2500/-. The best painting and the 
best drawing will each receive a cash award of Rs 1000/-. There 
will be second and third prizes for each section (painting and 
drawing) of Rs 750/- and Rs 500/- respectively. A number of 
special prizes will also be offered. _ 

13 The results of the competition will be announced in all 
important newspapers and published at all Bata Stores and the 
prize money sent on receipt of satisfactory evidence of the age 
of the competitor. 

14 The prize winning entries will be the property of Bata- 
india and they will have un-restricted right to exhibit, publish 
and use the paintings and drawings in any way. 

15 All entries, accompanied by a letter from the parent or 
guardian of the competitor, stating that the painting or drawing 
is the un-aided work of the competitor should be sent before 
December 27, 1970, marked ‘Bata Children's Art Competition’ to 
Bata Publicity Department, 6a, S. N. Banerjee Road, Calcutta 13, 


MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


Dear Reader, 


With this note scribbled on thc appeal to our readers, the great Urdu poet, Raghupati Sahai *Firaq" 
has sent his contribution of Rs 51. Thank you Firaq Sahib. . 


We also Thank our readers and wellwishers who have already sent in their very) valuable contributions 
to the Fighting Fund. Their names and amounts of contribution will be:'acknowledged in Mainstream from ` 
the issue dated December 12, 1970. : 


i For eight long years Mainstream has journeycd along a difficult path, despite the ever increasing 
cost of printing, paper and postage, and with less than the minimum quota of personnel required for its 
regular publication. Your contributions will certainly lighten this almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies 
placed in, a more fortunate position, Mamstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On. the 
contrary, we have yet to clear the debts incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we 
owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, patient and generous. i 


fo So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. 


l Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. ; 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-1. i 
. Every donation will be acknowledged. 
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Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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Whither Science Policy ?- 


. The three-day conference of scientists, technolo- 
gists and educationists has once again emphasised 


that we have a science policy sans implementation; . 


we desire rapid scientific-technological progress 
without adequate and necessary investment in research 
and development (R&D); we import foreign techni- 
cal know-how on a turn-key basis without investing 
anything for its further development indigenously 
to suit our conditions and requirements; and we have 
avery large body of qualified but unemployed scien- 
tists, technologists and engineers on band even as 
a number of posts in these categories have remained 
unfilled for a considerable period. 

Finally, it has emphasised that we still do not have 
a proper planning of our science and technology 
programme on the basis of identified national priori- 
. ties and continue to entrust the determination of poli- 
cies on an exigency basis to obsolete precedent-ridden 
administrators and bureaucrats without associating 
the scientists, the technologists and the engineers in 
decision-making. Decisions are still made by the 
bureaucrats; the scientists are on tap, not on top. 
The administrators continue to enjoy better pay, 
power and prestige. 
place in our scientific activities and outlook, while 
democratisation of scientific institutions remains a 


cry. ~ 

Even if there is a tendency to minimise the effect 
of all this as some shortcomings on the part of our 
administrators, in their totality they clearly violate 
the letter and spirit of the Scientific Policy Resolution 
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Modernisation has not taken 


adopted twelve years ago as basic guideline for the 
country’s advance in these most urgent national 
activities. The Resolution laid down as the national 
aims the fostering, promotion and sustenance by all 
appropriate means of science and scientific research 
in all its aspects; ensuring adequate supply within 
the country of research scientists of the highest quality, 
recognising their work as an important component 
of the strength of the nation; encouraging and initi- 
ating speedy and adequate training of scientific and 
technical personnel to fulfil the country’s needs in 
respect of science and education, agriculture and 
industry, and defence; encouraging and utilising the 
creative talent and individual initiative of men and 
women in acquisition, dissemination and discovery 
of new knowledge; and securing for our people the 
benefits accruing from all this. For the implementa- 
tion of this Resolution there is the assurance of 
“good conditions of service to scientists” by “according 
them an honoured position” and “by associating 
seientists with the formulation of policies”. 
Considering side by side the findings of the con- 
ference and the objectives enunciated in the Scientific 
Policy Resolution, it would be clear that the result 
of its implementation has been deplorable, to say the 
least. Not that there has not been any progress, 
but that progress has not been consolidated nor has 
it percolated in the shape of practical benefits to our 
people. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has correctly 
said that “the nation has not secured sufficient re- 
turns from the quantitative expansion of scientific 
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research and education”. Let us admit that there 
has been criminal neglect in this vital sector of nation- 
building activity, partly by the Government and the 
public sector owing to their tardy attention, and the 
rest by total indifference of the private sector. 

No progress in science and technology has ever 
been made by any country without a single-minded 
and continuous rearing of national R&D efforts. 
The dominance of the private sector in our industry, 
with-its quick-profit philosophy, has robbed the 
country of the opportunity to launch a massive 
development of indigenous technology, for it has 
invariably gone in for imported technology on a turn- 
key. arrangement with foreign capital and foreign 
collaborators. The practice has been prevalent in 
the: public sector as well owing to administrative 
incapability and bureaucratic manipulations which 
often operated in contravention of national interests, 
And this, despite the achievements in individual cases 
like the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute and the Planning 
and Development Division of the Fertiliser Corpora- 
tion of India, It was for the Government to realise 
that the allergy of the private sector to this extremely 
Important component of our national development 
"activities made it imperative that the main effort in 
R&D should come from the institutions and enter- 
prises in the public sector. The commanding heights 
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“indigenous R&D efforts. 


in the national economy, which Jawaharlal Nehru 
wanted the public sector to attain, would be possible 
of achievement only by taking øvèr the leadership 
in the technological field. 


It is-gratifying that the conference has unanimously 
deprecated the practice of sole dependence on im- 
ported technology. This can never lead to a self- 
generating industry unless supplemented by powerful 
Copied technology is 
at a disadvantage because it continuously falls behind 
the latest advance in the field and, therefore, is highly 
susceptible to obsolesence. While talking of Japan’s 
progress by importing foreign know-how, the 
“captains” of the private sector do not explain that. 
for every item of foreign know-how imported that 
country has spent four times the amount in "absor- 
bing and improvingit. On the other hand, we have 
the experience of our industries purchasing the same 
technology twice over and even more. 


Yet, the conference appears to have overlooked 
an important task that Smt Gandhi assigned it— 
“not merely diagnose the malaise afflicting science 
and technology" but also “formnlate specific re- 
commendations for action”. - Tt is rather .unfortn- 
nate that most of its recommendations pertained to 
what we desired to have, instead of what should be 
done and how we should go aboutit. The conference, 
like its two predecessors, got bogged. down in gener- 
alities, and passed the buck to the Committee on 
Science and Technology of the Cabinet (CoST) which 


.bad convened the conference with the sole purpose of 


securing objective and practical suggestions for break- 
ing the existing stagnation. The only advance: in this 
respect is that the conference has recommended ex- 
pansion of the activities of the CoST by refashioning 
it as the National Committee on Science.and Techno- 
logy with additional subgroups for collection and 
analysis of information regarding the.state and status 
of science in the country for the formulation of con- 
crete actions. —. : 


There have, of course, been suggestions that the 
recommendations of the conference should be thrown 
open for discussions in the larger scientific bodles of 
different disciplines to secure a peneral consensus. 
But discussion of specific suggestions for immediate 
action as well as recommendations for long-term 
planning wonld certainly have produced concrete 
and perceptible results when the CoST itself realises 
the urgency of the situation, ‘and: when the people 
are ready to participate in their speedy implement- 
ation. ESCAS a 

It is for the scientists, the technologists and the 
educationists, even as they point to the failings and 
shortcomings of the Governnient, to remove the 
impression of a lack of “commitment to the future 
of the people of India,” and that can be best done by 
their own initiative in planning and formulating poli- 
cies and programmes, instead of leaving the task again 
to the administrators and bureaucrats. It is they 
who have to answer the very pertinent, question: 
science and technology for whom and for what pur- 
pose? It is they who-can meaningfully inject much- 
needed scientific temper in our nation-building acti: 
vities; ^^. 5 - E 





- Chandni 
Chowk or 


Dewan-i-Khas ? 
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A seemingly casual  obser- 
vation made by the Chief 
Justice presiding over a full Bench 
of the Supreme Court last week 
has raised in a sharp form the 
whole question of the approach 
of our judges to the structure 
and purpose of Indian democ- 
Tacy. ` : . 
When counsel in-the course 
of arguments pointed out that 
the power of -the ‘executive is 
controlled by. Parliament which 
in turn is controlled by the people, 
thus making - the people the 
final authority, the Chief Justice 
is reported to have remarked, 
"You seem to want to decide 
matters in Chandni Chowk.” 
Counsel replied that it was Parlia- 
ment which would decide on 


behalf of the people. 


Elsewhere and in other cir- 
cumstances the exchange might 
well have been dismissed as light- 
hearted banter, but in the context 
in which it took place there is 
ground for apprehension that the 
judges do not show a proper 
appreciation, of the relative powers 
of the legislatures and the judi- 
ciary in our situation or of the 
role of Parliament as the supreme 
policy-making body entrusted with 
powers for this purpose by the 
people as a whole. 

Developments in the recent 


past have also given rise to the . 


feeling that the judges generally 
do not fully appreciate the truth 
that not everything in the country 
is entrusted to the courts, that 
in fact under our Constitution 
there are various authorities, each 
entrusted fully with exercise of 
authority in particular defined 
areas. There does not appear 
to be adequate appreciation 
even of the fact that unlike 
in the United States there is no 


.rigid separation of the executive 


and the judiciary, that the latter 
is in fact complementary to, and 
not a substitute for, the other 
organs of Government. 

The tendency of the courts 
has generally been to stray away 
from the healthy, tested doctrine 
of judicial self-limitation. Frank- 
urter’s valid proposition that there 
are several matters not capable 
of being pronounced upon by 
courts seems often to be forgotten. 

The reference to Chandni 
Chowk should cause concern main- 


ly because it reveals a tendency 
to think that the only alternative 
to judicial verdicts is fighting in 
the streets. Such an approach 
is patently untenable in a system 
of parliamentary democracy where 
the elected representatives of the 
people as a whole are fully em- 
powered to lay down policy and 
keep a close watch on its imple- 
mentation from day to day. 

In our circumstances it is 
legitimate to expect that the 
judges will constantly display 
awareness not only of debates 
in the Houses of Parliament and. 
in the State legislatures but also 
of public discussion on vital 
issues in other forums like news- 
papers and public meetings, as 
well as of the social background 
and implications of measures that 
may be enacted by the legislatures 
from time to time. 

It is a regrettable fact that 
our courts are too often inclined 
to get circumscribed by prece- 
dents which have ceased to be 
valid in the changed situation; 
thus it has come about that quite 
often the presumption in courts 
of law tends to be in favour of 
vested right and the status quo, 
while the new circumstances giv- 
ing rise to new ferment and con- 
sequently new statute, pet to be 
ignored or are not considered 
seriously enough. 

An eminent jurist not long ago 
ascribed this to "the canons of 
construction which we have in- 
herited from the Victorian era". 
It is precisely this outdated 
approach that was eloquently 
reflected in the pronouncement 
of the Supreme Court in relation 
to the power of Parliament to 
amend the Constitution the right 
to property in the controversial 
Golaknath Case judgment. 

It must be evident to the most 
casual observer that since the 
Constitution was adopted a little 
over twenty years ago, vast changes 
have taken place in men's think- 
ing and the social urges and 
aspirations of the masses in India 
have assumed new and irresis- 
tible dimension. It is equally 
clear that these vast changes have 
not had the impact on the judiciary 
that they should have had. 

While Parliament and the legis- 
latnres increasingly reflect these 
new aspirations of the common 
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people, the same cannot in. truth 
be said of the courts of the land 
which have consistently displayed 
tendency fo function in a va- 
cuum. It is as a consequence 
of this that the impression has 
gained ground that Parliament 
. and the Judiciary are two oppo- 
sing forces pulling in different 
directions. This. is not as it 
should be. 

It is well to remember that 
even while the Constitntion was 
being framed there were many 
in the Constituent Assembly who 
envisaged dramatic changes in 
the social structure and in popular 
aspirations that might call for 
changes in the fundamental law. 

* Jawaharlal Nehru “summed up 
this feeling when he declared: 
“There is no permanence in Con- 
stitutions. 
bility. If you make anything 
rigid and permanent, you stop 
the nation’s growth, the growth 
of a living, vital organic people... 
When the world is in turmoil 
and we are passing through a 
very swift period of transition, 
what may be good today may not 
be prappucable tomorrow.” 


` present. 


There should be flexi- . 


The courts in the country, 
including-the highest, have not 
so far shown tlie capacity to see~ 
the developing situation in all 
its fullness, but have, on the 
other hand, generally tended 
to derive inspiration from a dead 
past instead of from the dynamic 
The right to property, 
implying the exploitation of the 
many by the few in order to ac- 
quire private wealth at public 
cost, is, for example, approp- 
riate to an acquisitive society 
in which the weak majority sur- 
renders its basic rights due to 
helplessness or inertia; but in a 
society aspiring to attain equality 
and establish social justice, such 
a concept is entirely out of 
place. . 

Yet it is such a “right”, 
wrongly inscribed in the Funda- 
mental Rights chapter, that the 
Supreme Court ‘upheld in the 
Banks case, 

In ‘other words, while the 
people as a whole want social and 
economic changes which can only 
be brought about by an equi- 
table redistribution of wealth, 
existing as well as newly created, 


Jawaharlal Nehru, 


the Court implied by its judgement 
that private wealth, whatever it: 
Size, Was sacrosanct and beyonc 
the reach of the hungry masses. 

It is not as if the courts have 
no major function to perform. 
speaking in 
thé Constituent Assembly i in 1949, 
said that "the duty of the judges 
is to see that in a moment of 
passion, in a moment of excite- 
ment, the representatives 'of the 
people do not go wrong ... that 
nothing is done that is against 
the Constitution, that may be 
against the good of the country, 
that may be against the commu- 
nity in the larger sense of tbe 
term”. , 

But, at the same time, he em- 
phasised that “no court, no sys- 
tem of judiciary should be allowed 
to function in the nature of a 
third House, as a kind of Third 
House of Correction”. Speaking 
in Parliament he clarified the 
point further when he said that 
"the Government does not refer 
any matters of policy to the 
Supreme Court; it is only for 
Parliament and.the Government 
to decide matters of policy". 
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Some time ago, a leading ad- 
vocate pointed ‘out that “the 
power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion has been so used by the Su- 
preme Court that the Constitution 
today seems to contain words and 
implications which were not there 


and not to contain words and 


implications which hitherto has 
been very much: there. Thus, 
the Constitution means something 
quite different from what it was 
intended to mean by its framers, 
or by amendments, or what the 


'courís had found it to mean 


hitherto". 

He was referring to the qualit- 
ative change in the situation 
brought about chiefly by the 
Golaknath Case verdict and the 
Banks case judgment. And he 
rightly pointed out that in a 
dynamic society even fundamental 
changes must be possible through 
democratic process and without 
overthrowing the Constitution. 
"Otherwise democracy will go 
down and the rule of law will not 
survive". 

Parliament and the State legis- 
latures epitomise the democratic 
process, and it fpllows that it 
is these bodies Avhich have to 
carry out the måndates given to 
them by the people of the country 
without being gostructed in any 


.way. The corts have indeed 


the duty of/ensuring that the 
basic purposes of the Consti- 
tution are not defeated by any 
measure enacted by these Houses 
which represent the sovereign will 
of the people. 

In determining the purposes of 


' the Constitution, the courts must 


be guided not merely by the 
intentions of the framers -as 
brought out in the Constituent 
Assembly debates over two de- 
cades ago, but also by the guide- 
lines provided in the Directive 
Principles, which for practical 
reasons were made nonjusticiable, 
and by the growing aspirations of 
the mass of the population as 
reflected in the composition of 
Parliament and the legislatures 
and in the tone of débates in 
them. . ‘ 


In the article “Scientist 
All His Life”, in Mainstream 
of November 28, 1970, the 
date of the death of ‘Nobel 
laureate C. V. Raman sbould | 
be November 21, and not 22. 
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Radical social changes are 
the most strident demand of the 
vast majority of our people today, 
and to a limited extent the 
demand finds reflection in the 
debates in Parliament and the 
legislatures; in fact there is a 
growing feeling in the country, 
even among politicians, that tbe 
chànges in the social climate in 
the last two years have been so 
vast and fundamental that the 
Houses of Parliament elected only 
three years ago do not fully 


reflect the new aspirations of : 


the masses. 

This feeling is obviously not 
without basis. The increasing 
feeling that fresh elections to 
the Lok Sabha must be held well 
before the due date arises from 
recognition of the inadequacy 
of the present Parliament in 
meeting popular demands for 
radical social and economic meas- 
ures that can demonstrably take 
the country nearer its goal of 
socio-economic equality. This is 
a fact of which our judges should 
take due note. - 

Another factor that has to 
be borne in mind is that while 
Parliament, if it fails to live up 
to the popular mandate, can be 
changed, the courts cannot—even 
if their verdicts which are binding 
on the people run counter to the 
popular will. In the circumstan- 
ces it is incumbent upon the courts 
to exercise great caution in 
making pronouncements; they 
have to keep in, mind not a passing 
mood of the people but their 
movement forward to a new 
position in terms of social and 
economic ideas. 

It is precisely here that our 


courts, the Supreme Court not 
excepted, have not lived up 
to legitimate expectations. By 
adopting a conservative atti- 
tude to vital problems of 
social change, the courts have 
tended to come in the way of 
collective national advance; and 
they have, too, helped in the 
maintenance of the status quo 
which is of advantage only 
to a small privileged class of 
parasites, self-seekers and exploi- 
ters who can remain entrenched 
only at the cost of the millions. 

What the judges in this situ- 
ation should take care to do 
is to ensure that the courts do 
not come gradually to be identified 
as protectors and upholders of 
vested interests of various kinds. 


` It is possible to ensure this while 


parliamentary institutions are 
available, for all that is needed 
is for the courts to recognise the 
unique position of these insti- 
tutions as the true voice of the 
people, and refrain from shack- 
ling them in their work by means 
of rigid interpretation of laws and 
the Constitution. 

It has to be remembered in 
all seriousness that the alternative 
to the success of parliamentary 
institutions in bringing about 
radical changes in the socio- 
economic structure may well be, 
in the words of the Chief Justice, 
“to decide matters in Chandni 
Chowk’’. This, surely, is the last 
thing that either our judges or 
democratic elements in our so- 
ciety would like to happen. 


C. Narayanaswamy 


December 1 
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Remembering 
S. V. 
Ghate 


P. C. JOSHI 


MONG us Communists it is 

real high honour to be classed 
as founder members of the Party. 
Only a few of them are alive and 
two of them have left us this 
November; K.N.Joglekar died. in 
Bombay last week, and now 
S.V.Ghate. 

As I watched the sad faces of 
the comrades assembled at 4 
Windsor Place, where his body 
was kept for us to pay our last 
homage and carry him to the 
crematorium, I realised that one 
common sentiment moved the 
bereaved lot, we had lost a most 
loved and deeply respected Elder 
of the big joint family that is our. 
Communist Party. 

It is not easy to command and 
keep for abont four decades and 
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half the love and respect of all 
those amidst whom you live and 
work and who get to know you 
inside out. Our departed com- 
rade, S.V. Ghate, earned this 
distinction with natural ease. 

The intellectual itch for the 
righteous course leads one in- 
evitably to the study of Marxism 
and Leninism in our day. And 
this, with the heartache for our 
working folk leads one into the 
ranks of the Communist Party. 
The "good" in one takes him" 
into the Communist Party. And 
if one goes on working for the 
Party as expected, the good. sur- 
vives, grows and goes on shining 
bright. 

Comrade Ghate had no life 
apart from the Party. He lived 
in and for the Party. This kept 
him good-hearted all his life, 
endeared. him to all Party members 
as a selfless comrade who made 
one feel good and strong. ` 

As a student Communist I 
uttered Ghate's name with awe. 
He was our first General Secre- 
tary. As far back as March 
1929, I met him first inside the 
Meerut Jail where both of us, 


‘along with thirty others, had 


been taken to stand our trial in 
the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 

Ghate stepped forward to 
greet me with: “Remember, you 
are the youngest!” 

His hearty grin gave me the 
boldness to quip back: “I may 
be the youngest, but you are the 
smallest!” He was almost dwar- 
fish in size and slight of built. 

Ghate became one big laugh 
and sallied ont: “You may be 
young bunt you are cheeky all 
right. Come, let us make 
friends!" And we did. 

Our friendship got seasoned 
in the five long. years of life toge- 
ther in the Meerut Jail. It began 
with Ghate every day giving 
me a good part of his tea. We 
got one big mugful each, and no 
more, It was not enough for 
me. Ghate with his small stom- 
ach had a surplus. É 

He would egg me on to swal- 
low my tea fast and make room 
for him to pour some from his 
mug. Other comrades made rol- 
licking fun of my having to gulp 
it while too hot and Ghate grum- 
bling that his tea was getting 
cold. Our tea partnership sur- 


,vived through the years. 

We came together in other 
endearing ways as well I did 
all the donkey work demanded 
of a youngster; making notes 
for the lawyers, doing the report 
of the days proceedings for the 
press, organising the smuggling 
of comrades' letters to and from, 
with most of them coming from 
outside the province. 

I found time hanging heavy 
and felt bored., Ghate also felt 
no less bored. He had an irre- 
pressible sense of humour. We 
ganged up to bring out a daily 
manuscript bulletin which we 
named Arcom. We made fun of 
the jndge and the prosecution 
side, and we did not spare our 
comrades either. Not  unoften 
we were hauled up before the 
Party group by our humourless 
victims and charged with im- 
permissible flippancy, or even 
voicing anti-Party ^ sentiments. 
Ghate would sit grinning at the 
accusers and sometimes get pro- 
voked to state: “Ban it, like the 
British!” 

My young and innocent looks 
sufficed as our joint self-defence, 
though sometimes I had to in- 
dulge in cheeky advocacy. It 
is not always amidst smiles that 
we got away. We got duly re- 
primanded sometimes. The mee- 
ting over, Ghate would get at 
the comrade who was sore and 
had taken offence, shake his hand, 
and say how silly he was! How 
could anyone take anything amiss 
from such a comrade. 

By the time Ghate got relea- 
sed, I was in jail a second time. 
He settled down in Madras and 
did the pioneering work of a 
Party organiser. He had a big 
hand in bringing Namboodiripad, 
Ramamoorthy, Sundarayya and 
the rest of the founders of the 
Party in Kerala, Tamilnadu and 
Andhra into the Party. He put 
them through their paces. | 

After the Party attained le- 
gality, we summoned him to the 
Party Headquarters to act as the 
Party Treasurer. In Meerut, as 
joint editor of the Arcom, I had 
seen his hilariours side. Now, 
when I was the General Secretary, 
I saw his tough side acting the 
Party Treasurer. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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—it won't take-you longer to read this bit of 
information about the German Democratic 


“Republic. 


Ours is a small country. According to territory 
we rank 92nd in the world and would cover, 
for instance, only one third of Rajasthan state. 
Our population as well cannot be compared to 
India’s. Here we rank 31st in the world, 
having about the’ same number of inhabitants 
as Kerala. 


It's different, however, with the industrial out- 
put of the German Democratic Republic and 
her 1 crore and 70 lakhs of people. Our 
country is among the 10 leading industrial 
countries of the world. Let's prove this by 
facts and figures : 


How much is being produced in the German 
Democratic Republic today, now, during these 
very REMMI? First of all : the current out- 


. put of 2 months and 21 days is equal to that 


of the whole year of 1950 :- But let's stick to 
our EES. Goods worth 27 lakh rupees 
are being produced in the German Demoeratic 
Republic in EMISIT goods such as 42 tons 
of cement, 15000 litres of diesel oil-100 square 
metres of photographic and cine film—300 kg 
synthetic fibres, which would be sufficient to 
make 2,100 shirts—all in EAEN! 


SY 








How else is this twentieth part of an hour 
utilized, what else is being produced-? Justa 
few more items : 3 sets of bedroom furniture 
4 sewing machines—9 bicycles—10 cameras— 
15 motors—18 radio sets—87 clocks and 
watches-—3,480 pairs of stockings and socks— 
13,632 square metres of textiles, which would 
be sufficient to make 4,545 suits and dresses— 
all in EET! d 

So, about 3 hours would be enough to provide, 
for instance, the entire population of Bhopal 
with new clothes. And the output of textiles 
in the G.D.R: in 2 days would do to dress, for 
instance, all the people of Delhi and Bangalore. 


This could be continued, of course. But, as 
we said before, let's stick to our ESTEE 
They are almost over now, and. you didn't 
spend them in vain since you got to know what 
the GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC is 


able to make out of and in just 
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Violence 
and 

Our 
Youth 


' HIREN MUKERJEE 


"[ usse isa complete lack of a sense of proportion 
and a fundamental irrelevance to basic issues that 
are confronting not only our country but the whole 
world’ today. 

I shall disregard many of the things which are 
said in season and out of season, specially about 
West Bengal, the favourite whipping boy of certain 
sections-of our people. History will give its verdict 
some time or other in regard to which way the wind 
will blow, as far as the people are concerned, in every 
m of our country. So, I shall disregard the foot- 
ing little things said from time to time about West 
Bengal. 

There is no doubt today that there is a lot of vio- 
lence about. It is in the.air, so to speak, whether we 
like it or not. Some of that violence might even be 
thought to be subversive, but the main point is that 
we cannot wish it. away. There are fundamental 
réasons for such social distemper, and our job is to 
tackle those fundamental reasons, and not merely 
to ‘beat our breast and shout from the housetops 
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about Naxalites, or what have you. That is not the 
way in which we have to proceed if we are to settle 
this problem. 

At one time the expression, “divine discontent’, 
used to be fashionable. Now the discontent of our 
people, divine or secular, has reached a certain stage 
and those who are in power must respond to the 
basic urges indicated in that discontent, or they will 
quit the stage of history. 

Young people everywhere in the world today 
sense a sort ot helplessness about their existence and 
about the future of man. I would not go into expa- 
tiating the reasons for it but the fact of the matter is 
that the younger generation to whom the world 
belongs—we are not going to be here in 2,000 AD or 
even earlier than that—who will take charge of crea- 
tion, and we have to take note of what is agitating 
their minds and not to think of the antediluvian 
ideas which someone might have imported from 
somewhere. From that angle we see how the youth 
of today in this country as well as in most other 


~ countries, sense a sort of. helplessness in the air. 


Naturally, being young they are more sensitive. 
They understand how the misery of the people is 
something avoidable, and, yet, is not avoided. They 
are faced with the problem of unemployment with 
nothing whatever to do, nothing to sustain their 
physical being, nothing to sustain their spiritual 
dreams, visions and aspirations. They look at the 
farce of the plans in India which, in spite of having 
done a certain amount of infrastructural and super- 
structural apparatus building, have not touched the 
heart of the problem, the core of those things which 
really matter to the people of our country. The 
result is that the masses, except where they can be 
led away by easy demagogy, which also flourished 
in this kind of atmosphere of desperation, are astir 
in one way or another, in a creative way or ina 
destructive way. This is not a matter of political in- 
fighting; this is not a matter which one can ascribe 
only to something which has been done by some 
foreign agency. One cannot merely say that the 
Communist Parties—Right, Left, Middling or whate- 
ver they are—are to be put in the same damn box 
and sent out of the country We cannot solve 
problems that way because problems have now be- 
come so acute that one just cannot deal with them in 
that kind of authoritarian fashion. 

I have heard Gandhiji’s name bandied about. 
Gandhiji preferred violence to cowardice. In 
1920-21 Gandhiji was on record—one can consult 
Tendulkar’s Biography of Gandhiji—as having told 
the Muslims who were joining the movement in 
enormous numbers in those days that if swaraj was 
not achieved by. the Gandhian method in a year, 
they were free to follow their Quranic tenets which 
did not adhere to the idea of non-violence. In 1942, 
when he gave the slogan, "Do or Die", he was ready 
to say, "Leave India to anarchy and to God." He 
was ready for certain things because he was a creative 
personality. 

I cannot enter into a discussion of this but let us 
not bring Gandhij's name and damn all violence. 
What is the good of saying, all violence is rotten? 
It is a part of life; there is no doubt about it. Our 
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merely saying that violence is rotten will not help 
eliminate the fact of violence being practised by all 
and sundry. You have terror of all sorts—red terror 
as well as white terror of even more dastardly descrip- 
„tion. If these are facts of life which we have to 


tackle, let us not, merely say that we are against | 


violence. : 

I have heard so much being said that the Consti- 
tution is being subverted. But I have said before and 
I repeat it: Did not Abraham Lincoln, the very high 
‘priest of democracy, say that the people have an 
indivisible right, their constitutional right, of amen- 


ding the Constitution, and, if they so choose, their 
revolutionary right to overthrow and subvert it? 
"He said this in that very famous Geettysburg speech 
which must have been read by everybody. 

One may want a revolution in as gentlemanly a 
manner as possible. That is a different thing. Can 
one do it? Let us hope we can do it. Let us get 
"together in such a fashion, mobilise all progressive 
forces in such a fashion, that we can eliminate all 
avoidable violence. We can go ahead in that manner 
if we have some ideological orientation. If one has 
no ideological orientation, then one will have poli- 
ticking of the sort which everybody is practising, from 
Smt Indira Gandhi downwardsinthisconntry. Every 
political party is practising political manoeuvring. 
They have not touch of ideological thinking. If 
we have no ideology, the people would call us back 


to ideology. 
Grapes of Wrath 


What exactly is happening in my State? Many 
have read the book The Grapes of Wrath by Steinbeck. 
The grapes of wrath are stored in my part of the 
‘country. They could be grapes of beauty, too. 
Their juice is the life-blood of the people. What 
do we want? What sort of grapes do we want? 
Do we want grapes of beauty or grapes of wrath? 
What are we going to give to our young people? 
Nobody cares to answer this kind of question. 
' That is what worries the youth of today. It is 
no good dealing with footling little political problems 
that came up from time to time, and winning one’s 
point and gloating over it, pecausé after gloating over 
it, one will have to wallow in the misery of defeat. 
What are we going to do about it? Violence is 
in the air, one cannot just stop it. The politicians 
of every hue have grievously failed and it is no sur- 
prise that our people are in a towering rage. 

Talking of West Bengal, I do not want to claim 
any primacy for my. part of the country as to what 
is happening there. If we cannot tackle it creatively 
and successfully, that will happen in the rest of the 
country tomorrow or the day after. There is no 
stopping it. One cannot merely shout from , the 
housetops about Naxalites and other menaces. One 
cannot just stop it. There was a well-known writer 
Franz Fanon. He has been connected with the 
Indian Council of Africa. This is what Fanon has 
said in one of his most beautiful books, The Wretched 
of the Earth: 


“This irrepressible violence is neither sound nor - 


fury nor the resurrection of savage instincts. It is 
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man recreating himself.” 

One may differ from it. May be, we are ata , 
stage of life when this kind of statement comes to 
us as a shock. May be, most of our people get a 
shock at the sight of blood, specially at the sight 
of our own blood. May be; that is the way in which 


“we are constituted. But that is no reason for thin- 


king that the problems of the world would come to 


be solved easily and in the way we like it. . : 


Winds of Change 


When that sort of thing has taken place in different 
regions and in different periods of history, a new 
mystique is in the air today and you have to tackle it. 
What is that mystique? It is a kind of celebration 
in the manner of that thinker ‘Sorel, of “cleansing” 
violence which will “rejuvenate the earth and trans- 
form former slaves and masters into full human : 
beings.” This is the kind of feeling which at one 
time used to inspire us also. I remember Jawarharlal 
Nehru writng in his book, The Discovery of India, 
that there were many people in our country for whom 
the Bastille had not fallen and that for them the great 
convulsions like the Russian Revolution or the French 
eas or the Chinese Revolution had not taken 
place. 

Winds of change are blowing not only in other 
parts of the world but over our country also. These 
winds of change are blowing furiously which it is 
necessary to understand. When I see people suffering 
in the struggle for Afro-Asian freedom demand what 
they call “equal humanity or equal annihilation”, 
when I find this new mystique also operating here, I 
have to grapple with it. I wish somebody like Gandhiji 
could understand what the temper or the spirit of 
the age was like. 

Here is an, age which is distracted beyond descrip- 
tion.’ Can we meet our children, talk to them face 
to face and ask them moralisingly to follow this tenet ' 
or that? Are we not aware of the guilt that is in 
our soul today ? Where is it leading to? This is 
leading to the outbreak of violent activities. This is 
leading to impatience, to a frantic frenzy for breaking 
our bonds. . 

I know that the non-ideological mind will be 
allergic to any statement which has nothing whatever 
to do with the miserable job which'may be on hand 
at a particular moment. But you have to have an 
ideological approach to the problem. If we do not, 
all this talk about what we arè going to do to 
Bengal, martial law or no martial law, will lead us 
nowhere. That is the warning. That is the hand- 
writing on the wall which we have to, see. Seeing 
that, possibly one would like to have the other kind 
of dictatorship which some of our people would like 
to have. They are talking about Generals taking 
over. They are talking ,about shutting up of. the 


Parliament shop. All that is not violence to some 


persons, but what I say is violence because what I 
say is based on ideological conviction and historical 
understanding. T 

I would like, therefore, to say: please do think of 
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Industrial -  - 
R&D Efforts 
and LN 
Transfer 

of 

Technology 


K. R. CHAKRAVORTY 


“NEEDLESS to say, growth of a sound industrial 
sector depends on the development of techno- 
logical self-reliance based on adequate research and 
development (R&D) effort. The level of expenditure 
on R&D effort in India, whether considered in 
absolute terms or as percentange of the GNP, falls 
far short of levels in the-technologically more ad- 
vanced. countries. 

Apart from any other considerations, any discus- 
sion on or practical attempts towards industrial 
R&D efforts and transfer of technology therefrom 
will neither have meaning nor significance unless 
two essential preconditions for meaningful industrial 
research and development are ensured for establish- 
ment of the right climate andenvironsfor such de- 
velopment to flourish and prosper. The first precondi- 
tion is the correct type of institutionalisation of R&D 
effort directly linked with the industry so that, with 
this integrated set-up, R&D effort is directly made 
responsible and accountable, with the right sense of 
urgency, for the successful and viable pertormance 


This article is based on a paper presented at the recent 
Conference of Scientists, Technologists and Educatioriists, held 
in New Delhi from November 28 to 30, 1970, by Dr 
ae Managing Director, Fertiliser Corporation of 
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z problems and, combining 


of the industry itself. 

The second precondition is that the fundamental 
national policy on setting up industrial installations 
should be based solely and. wholely in the context 
of the country's requirements and resources in all 
the related fields of industry like available indigenous 
raw materials, available indigenous talents for plan- 
ning and building the industry on their own, avai- 
lable engineering and fabrication facilities in the 
country for plant and equipment—all in the direction 
of attainment of self-sufficiency through self-reliance. 
These two pre-conditions are indeed so vital for 
establishing the right atmosphere for generation of 
effective industrial R&D efforts and technology 
transfer therefrom that. in their absence, mere discus- 
sions on R&D and technology transfer can have no 
meaning. 

The most essential prerequisite for ensuring the 
success of an R&D organisation, the yardstick for 
which is that it should most effectively contribute 
towards the growth, sustenance and advancement of 
industrial development, is that it must be responsible 
and accountable for the. performance of the particular 
industry it stands for. Such responsibility with 
accountability must cover all aspects of performance 
such as production targets, operational efficiencies, 
stream efficiencies, etc. Thus the R&D organisa- 
tion should be integrally interwoven in the warp and 
woof of the industrial set-up, carrying its allotted and 
due share of responsibility with accountability. Such 
a criterion for the success of R&D is applicable not 
mererly for developing countries, but any country. 

As a corollary, the responsiveness and lively 
performance of an R&D organisation is very mcuh 
dependent on the sense of urgency which is incum- 
bent on it in taking up problems and solving them 
for the immediate needs of and application in indus- 
try. “Necessity is the mother of invention" is an 
axiomatic principle for the successful application of 
R&D reults to the advancement of technological and 
industrial activities in any country. The viability 
and success of R&D effort for industrial progress 
can come about only when there exists the pressing 
demands of urgency and necessity from the industry 
itself for such purposeful activity when, as a corollary, 
there is constant pressure on the R&D institution for 
early results on and solutions of industrial needs and 
these two, the R&D 
institution is an integral part of the industrial set-up, 
sharing the responsibility with due accountability 
for efficient performance of the industry. 

Per contra, if laboratories and institutions arc so 
located that they work in isolation from industry, 


' having little or no responsibility and accountability 


for the performance of the industrial group it is to 
serve and, as a consequence, also being divorced 
from a direct sense of urgency with regard to its work 
and results thereof on the successful performance of 
the industry efficiently and profitably, the working 
of such institutions cannot generate the necessary 
magnitude of involvement and participation for the 
required urgency and enthusiasm. 

. These considerations are all the more valid for 
developing countries. If industrial R&D efforts 
are not developed and established on this important 
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principle, any amount of investment in quinquennial 
plans will not bring about the desired results, : 
Apart from the principle of integrating R&D 
effort as part and parcel of the industrial set-up for 
the generation of enthusiastic, quick and useful out- 
put, it is self-evident that when the R&D effort and 
industry go together and when technological self- 
sufficiency is the main “objective, the R&D effort, 
with the attendant responsibility and accountability, 
should be so organised as to contain in itself in a 
unidirectional organisation all the-specialisations and 
functions required to the extent necessary for the 
achievement of this objective. In other words, the 
R&D effort should be organised in an integrated 
manner with all relevant functions such as pilot 
plant experimentation, design and engineering for 
commercial plant applications in one set-up for pur- 
poses of an all-embracing self-sufficiency. : 
‘Secondly, in addition to its responsibility and 
accountability, the R&D institution should be enthu-. 
sed to be alive and enthusiastic at all times to the 
challenges that will be placed before it. For such 
an institution to be on its toes, it is absolutely essential_ 
that it should be set up on commercial lines so that 
` jts own efforts and performance can be measured by 
the nature of its self-generating and self-sustaining 
contributions. On the other hand, if it were to be 
made to work only on subsidies from the industrial 
group itself or Government help, complacency may 
result trom assured availability of funds, irrespective 
of its contributions. It is vital, therefore, that it 
should be so organised as to be viable proposition 
on its own and its very existence and continued pro- 
gress will depend upon the generation of process 
and product know-how which will be its capital on 
which it will build its sustained and lively perfor- 
mance. While such an institution must produce and . 
earn its way through, it is necessary that, in its efforts 
towards building up a status of self-generation; the 
industry and State must give adequate support as 
and when necéssary, particularly in the case of long 
duration and massive plans for break-throughs. 
' Considering the imperative necessity for developing 
countries to be self-sufficient in process and product 
know-how and get away from dependenoe on impor- 
ted technology, it also needs to be stressed that so- 
called duplication of R&D which is often depreca- 
ted, should actually be encouraged, so much so that 
with many minds and institutions working on simi- 
lar problems, break-throngh is possible earlier, parti- 
cularly when it is an-urgent démand and necessity 
from the industry itself. 


Indigenous Process Technology 


In the setting up of industrial ventures, one of the 
basic considerations for the greatest measure of self- 
reliance is-their verticalintegration in the matter 
of basic feedstocks and raw materials. Not 
only the technology and process should be dovetailed 
with the availability. of indigenous feedstocks, but 
R&D must be intimately involved in playing its role 
in innovations and developments towards this end. 


When this is the ideal to be aimed at, in the setting - 


_ up of many industrial sectors, this has been over- 
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looked. In such important and vital industrial sectors 
such as organic chemicals dyestuffs and pharmaceu- 
ticals, a large part is based on imported intermediates 
as raw materials and, in some cases, even imported 
penultimate products as the raw material. In the 
fertilizer industry, where particularly self-reliance 
has necessarily to be the main desideratum in.view of 
its pivotal role in self-sufficiency in foodgrains, indus- 
trial policy has allowed for imported. intermediates 
also as the raw material. In all such cases, where 
the starting raw material is an imported intermediate 
or even imported penultimate product, the initiative 
for or demand on industrial R&D effort towards 
development of indigenous process technology or a 
drive for import substitution do not make themselves 
felt, since "necessity", the mother of invention, is 
lacking and thus R&D effort does not take practical 
shape. ; 


Utilisation of Raw Materials 


If the industrial policy were restricted only to the 
concept of employment of indigenons.raw materials 
and services alone, obviously national benefits such 
as avenues for greater employment potential will be 
available. For example, in the utilisation of a .100 
per cenf indigenous raw material such as coal for 
manufacture of ammonia, the primary nitrogen 
carrier for produotion of nitrogenous fertilizers, a 
900 tons per day ammonia plant—the economic 
scale of operations—would require 0-8 million tonnes 
of coal per annum. On an average OMS (output 
per man shift) figure of 0-8, mining operations, for 
this quantity of coal wonld alone efford direct employ- 
ment to over 3,000 persons, not taking into account 
the ancilary industries which will, serve the coal 
mining effort such as mining equipment, transport, 
CORE equipment, maintenance shops, and the 
ike. 

, Similarly, emphasis on utilisation of indigenously. 
established rock phosphate deposits for the phospha- 
tic industry, can afford-direct employment to about 
1,000 people for mining operations alone to sustain 
the rock requirements for a 50,000 tons/year P.O; 
capacity plant. In addition, the manufacturing plants 
for ammonia and. phosphorio acid by themselves can 
engage 600 to 700 people. In addition, R&D efforts 
towards improvement in process technology through 
plant trouble-shooting innovations and develop- 
ments towards indigenous technology, import substi- 
tution drives for material and process chemicals will. 
be sponsored. by such policy and will lead to. gainful 
employment of scientists and -technologists. For 
example, when‘ indigenous rock phosphate will be 
used, R&D effort will spring from work on improve- 
ment and benefication studies for better process 
efficiency, development of processes to suit availabi- 
lity-of other inputs available indigenously, and 
quality of indigenous rock, etc. NE 

On the other hand, as in the case of organic and 
pharmaceutical industries where imported penulti- 
mate product is the starting point.as a policy, such 
R&D effort becomes irrelevant since there is no scope 
for it. Ancillarly industries to serve the industrial’ 
operations described above can, at a conservative- 
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estimate, support another 1,000 employees. Thus, 
the employment potential that can be generated by 
proper emphasis on indigenous feedstocks can be 
realised. The reasons behind one of the biggest 
problems facing the country today namely, the moun- 
ting unemployment of engineérs and scientists, are 
therefore not far to seek and point to irrationalities 
in planning of job opportunities in industrial and 
developmental activities. Similarly, the problem of 
*brain-drain", which has achieved prominence, is a 
wastage of national assets, considering particularly 
the recognised need to conserve and promote .all 
possible resources in the drive towards self-reliance. 

` Further, the policy of basing industries on impor- 
ted intermediates or even the penultimate product as 
raw material has hindered large-scale R&D efforts 
reqnired in more ways than one. First, when indus- 
tries are based. on imported intermediates or even the 
penultimate product as a policy, as mentioned earlier 
also, the incentives for intensification of R&D efforts 
to develop and establish raw materials, processes 
and products suiting the country's requirements. and 
resources are diminished. Secondly, the countries 
exporting to India such intermediates and penulti- 
mate products, are the gainers not only in matters 
'of trade but the hidden assets to their countries in 
the form of employment to their citizens and genera- 
tion of their national wealth not only in the industry 
concerned but ancillary industries, contributing fo 
the main industrial effort; in consequence, these 
gains are irrevocably lost to India, resulting in not 
only nnder-employment but unemployment of her 
citizens. Thirdly, such a policy has far-reaching effects 
in all spheres of activity leading to self-reliance, one 
of these particularly being inhibition of associated 
efforts in "industrial development, besides R&D, 
‘such as indigenous design, engineering and fabrica- 
ton efforts. It is, therefore, essential to take these 
aspects into full account when considering the sub- 
ject of institution of industrial R&D efforts and tech- 
nology transfer; a consideration of development of 
indigenous technology and its application per se will 
not carry us far unless the very basis and policies of 
our industrial growth are also considered, particularly 
in relation to their impact on the sustenance and 
intensification of R&D efforts. 


Industrial R&D Efforts 


In the above background, though the order of 
R&D expenditure in the country as typified by the 
annual R&D expenditure of Rs 136 crores by 1969-70 
cannot be considered insignificant, India still depends 
nearly entirely on iniports for technology and design 
and engineering services. Similarly, in the field of 
project design and engineering, several organisations 
have been formed in the last few years either as 
subsidiaries or dependent on similar organisations 
outside India. These organisations have also invaria- 
bly depended entirely on imported technology limi- 
ting indigenous effort to certain amount of detailed 
engineering arid drafting work. 

On the other hand, under very similar circums- 
tances certain indigenous organisations like BARC 
and P&D Division of the Fertilizer Corporation of 
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India have been able to contribute towards technolo- 
gical self-reliance to an extent in their concerned 
fields. It, therefore, becomes relevant to examine 
critically why under similar circumstances the success 
achieved by certain organisations could not be 
achieved out of all R&D and design and engineering 
efforts. This obviously cannot just be attributed 
to the scientists, engineers and technologists manning 
these organisations. After all, qualified personnel 
are manning the various institutions in the country 
and they are basically of the same stock. The trai- 
ned human material in this country, our scientists 
and-engineers are second to none in their natural 
endowments or acquired abilities. 


Impetus for Achievement 


However, mere provision of apparatus and faci- 
lities or high emoluments, by themselves, cannot 
provide the impetus for achievement. The impor- 
tant thing which is required, besides a clear objective, 
i8 first, opportunities for work and, next, proper orga- 
nisational facilities for work and, then, right sense 
of urgency, full involvement in the problems. proper 
encouragement and sympathy, the opportunity to 
realise the results of their work and ability to help 
and develop the efforts of each other. Withont 
this opportunity of integration and avoidance of 
working in isolation, away from the pressures of 
actual problems of a particular industry requiring 
quick solution, the atmosphere for useful scientific 
work is not possible to achieve. 

Basedon the philosophy of institutionalisation of 
industrial R&D efforts for success and viability. as 
described at the outset, the author, who has been 
associated with the establishment and development 
of the Planning and Development Division from its 
very beginning, would have indulgence to describe 
how far the Division has been able to apply these 
concepts in its working and how it has beeu able to 
utilise the opportunities afforded. to satisfy the ferti- 
lizer industry's requirements. 

As regards the fertilizer industry, the first and 
largest public sector plant in the industry at the time 
was Sindri. Sindri had been conceived and. executed 
ona turnkey basis. In the second big plant at Nangal, 
construction and erection was carried om depart- 
mentatly. Hewever, even at that time, it was rea- 
lised that unless the country built up its own 
technological know-how in the fertilizer industry 
there might well be a perpetuation of the pattern of 
package deals. It_was also realised that the various 
functions ‘contributing towards such self-sufficiency 
such as R&D design, engineering, procurement, ctc. 
should not be developed in a disintégrated manner 
and in an isolated fashion but that all these should be 
developed together in an integrated fashion, simul- 
taneously, if an all-embracing self-containing self- 
sufüciency was to be achieved. This has formed 
the basic approach of the FCI. 

It is with this concept and objective that the Pla- 
nning and Development Division of the FCI has 
been instituted asa comprehensive multi-functional 
integrated organisation, comprising all the specialisa- 
tions required to be developed for achievement of 
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self-sufficiency. The various functions are inter- 
linked and interdependent at all stages and all of 
them have been simultaneously given equal impor- 
tance and emphasis to ensur that there is no lopsided 
or unbalanced development. E 


Approach to Development . 


While the. above:integrated approach to the 
development and establishment of all associated 
functions and facilities together in one multi-func- 
tional organisation for the ahievement of technolo- 
gical self-reliance has been the key. the other impor- 
tant concept is that such an organisation should be 
part and parcel of the industry itself by which alone 
desired rate of progress can be achieved in tune with 

‘the requirements: and growth of the industry. The 
advantages that could be derived from such an 
approach are delineated further below. 

(): By and large, various laboratories in the 
country are institutions set up in isolation for diffe- 
rent branches of science, and situated away from 
industries. To this extent, they necessarily work 
in isolation, divorced from industrial surrending. 
On the other hand, the P&D Division of FCI, as part 
and parcel of the industry, is attutied to a sense of 
urgency for maintenance of project execution sche- 
dules and targetted production in operating facto- 
ries for which it has to render immediate service. 
There is always the pressure of responsibility associa- . 
ted with accountability for results. Further, indus- 
trial development requires the generation of process 
and product knowhow which cannot be achieved 
with any significant degree of success unless indus- 
trial facilities are available for pilot plant and semi- 
commercial plant experimentation in the industrial 
installations themselves before commercial exploita- 
tion on a large scale. This type of facility is availa- 
ble with the Planning and Development Division 
which is part and parcel of the industry itself as 
against institutions, situated away from industry, to 
whom such facilities are not generally available. 

(ii) From the point of view of practical applica- 
tion, nothing can be more productive of results than 
involvement of industrial research in trouble-shooting 
in the operating plants. Such involvement is the 
key note to the development of necessary sensitivities 
and proper aptitude for application-biased research.. 
No doubt: the immediate concern of the research 
technologists in actual: plant trouble-shooting may 
at time lead to over-emphasis on the short-term 


problems, but generally the attempt to solve an^ 


immediate problem produces stimulis for genera- 
tion of ideas and thus sow the seeds for long-term 
development: . ; 
Another essential precondition for the develop- 
ment of eminently practical-biased industrial research 
is that the research organisations should be so cons- 
tructed that here is opportunity for regular and mutual 
interflow of ideas between investigating groups, 
engineering wing and the operating units and that 
the responsibility for the results are equally shared by 
all. Accordingly, for satisfactory progress of pro- 
cess development through developmental work and. 
data established on. pilot and sémi-commercial scales 
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as well as oornmercial exploitation of knowhow 
indigenously generated, the FCI has set up its R&D 
organisation to cover all the interlinked and inter- 
dependent functions concerned with the development, 
design and: engineering and installation to the rele- 
vant extent since this was considered a logical and 
feasible step to be taken for achieving the objective 
of technological self-sufficiency in the specific industry 
it serves. LU eu l 

(iii), With the overall goal of self-sufficiency 
through self-reliance being clear, and considering also 
the difficult foreign exchange resources position in 
the country, more and more import substitution 
measures are the order of the day. This is not only 
with respect to process chemicals but also with res- 
pect to process knowhow, design and engineering 
and indigenisation of plant and equipment. An 
organisation like the P&D Division which is part 
and parcel of the industry and which 1s entrused with 
the responsibility of the design, engineering, etc. 
of the new projects, has, therefore, been in a position 
to achieve these objectives. In fact, through successive 
plants that have been designed, engineered and pro- 


- cured indigenously by the P&D Division. in the 


Fertilizer Corporation, more and more indigenisa- 
tion of equipment and application of indigénous 
knowhow for process and process chemicals, design 
and engineering have proceeded apace. This has 
been possible because of the P&D Division being 
part and. parcel of the industry and the close tie-ups 
that they have been able to establish as designers and 
engineers with the!fabrication shops in the country. 


Growth of P&D Division 


(iv) Last but not the least, unlike other institu- 
tions where they are mostly expenditure intensive ` 
with little or no earnings, P&D Division, being a 
part and parcel of the industry, has necessarily been 
working on commercial lines and, in fact, has been 
a self-generating organisation from the very begi- 
nning, paying for any expenditure on it by its earnings 
from the day of its institution. For example, the 
Planning and Development Division had its begi- , 
nnings as a technological departinent of the then 
Sindri Fertilizers and Chemicals, one of the first 
major fertilizer complexes to be set up in the coun- 
try in the public sector, with only a nucleus of staff 
to provide the essential service functions, to an 
operating unit. It was soon, however, called upon 
to tackle some of the operational problems deman- 
ding immediate attention which were beyond the 
normal capabilities of routine plant operation. "The 
regeneration of an imported vital catalyst worth 
Rs 30 lakhs, which was spoilt in. service shortly after 
commissioning and had lost its activity, was one of 
such problems. This led to the investigation whether 
the catalyst could be first renovated and then whether 
it could be made indigenously from available raw 
materials. Ultimately, the investigation resulted 
not only in renovation büt.the development and pro- 
duction of a catalyst that was immune to the nature 
of poisoning'the imported catalyst was subject to. 
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. Reorganisation 
of 

Polytechnic 
Education 


A. K. KRISHNAN UNNI 


I planning for reorganisation of polytechnic- 

education, two important aspects should be care- 
fully considered, (a) type.and quality of manpower 
requirement, and (b) its perspective growth of supply 
and demand. In respect of the former, the experience 
gained during the previous plans and the anticipated 
change in the requirement of the employing organisa- 
- tions are important guide lines 

Diploma education in India, by and large, has 
expanded at an enormous pace to cater to only three 
broad disciplines, namely, civil, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. It has not taken into account the 
needs of multi-directional human activities and it 
^ has tended to become rigid in its approach to work- 
ing methods and philosophy. It has also failed to 
adopt measures to promote the proper image of a 
"technician" for which it claims to provide a basic 
training ground. Thus, the present long curriculum 


Author is Head of the Electrical Department, Nachi- 
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in many States suffers from many ills whose ultimate 
result is the failure to turn out diploma holders 
competent to tackle and. solve problems in the engi- 
neering field. 

Planning for diploma education in the seventies 
Should be undertaken with due consideration of the 
quantity and quality of technical manpower. Specia- 
lised service groups, from both industries and poly- 
technics, should plan their programmes of action 
jointly on a realistic plane with the financial and 
administrative support of the Government, assured 
and arranged well in advance, so that a proper rela- 
tionship and synthesis can be developed between 
the partners, and maximum utilisation of men and 
money is made possible ensuring employment of 
trained personnel properly and adequately. To meet 
a fundamental need of quality improvement in poly- 
technics, both the teachers in the institutes and 
the personnel in industries will have to develop 
a rapport between themselves and solve problems 
conjointly. The teaching of specialised topics in the 
diploma course by competent men from the industry 
will assist polytechnics to achieve thier goals to a 
satisfactory degree. The management of professional 
bodies have to play a vital role in bringing about 
cohesion between the industries and institutes. 

In reshaping the curriculum, due weightage should 
be given to fundamentals without losing sight of the 
requirements of the industry which use the products. 
There should be flexibility in terms of training period 
as well as quantum of knowledge to suit the actual 
needs of both individuals seeking training with varying 
educational and other experiences and of varied 
occupational situations. The pattern of courses 
should be such as to leave enough room for change- 
over from one stream to the other and even scope 
for a late developer. The curriculum should be 
sufficiently fundamental and based on the principle 
to remain valid and relevant no matter what deve- 
lopments in the techniques and materials may take 
place during the professional time of the student. 
It should be broad enough to form a basis for com- 
munication and cooperation with almost any branch 
of engineering. All subjects proposed in the curri- 
culum should forma coherent whole so that the stu- 
dent can understand the relationship between them 
and the reasons for inclusion of each of them in the 
education of a man proposing to take his place at 
last in the early stages of his career in a particular 
industry. 

Course contents, especially in the basic sciences, 
as offered in many ‘polytechnics, serve more the dis- 
ciplines they belong to than the technologies to which 
they are tools. Science and mathematics contents 
are to be modified and raised to suit the particular 
technology courses prescribed to a group of students. 
Existing practices in polytechnics do not consider 
published standards for materials and processes of 
manufacture, engineering and drafting. In work- 
shop practice, fundamentals of quality control, tool 
and product material technology and elements of 
metrology are generally ignored. No attention is 
paid to feeds and speeds, measurement of finish, 
and cutting-tool technology; job exercise and labora- 
tory experiments continue to be stale and do not 
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activate scientific tninking. Laboratory exercises 
should be recast based on problem-solving approaches 
that are a must for the technician to be successful in 
industry. i Ns f à 

. What is presently taught in polytechnics lends 
itself to be measured by only tests and examinations. 
In well established polytechnies and those having 
imaginative faculty, where it may be possible to 
develop numerous courses in relation to industrial 
needs, complete autonomy is called for both in acade- 
mic as well as administrative matters so that the facul- 
ty could. fully develop appropriate course, structure 
content and techniques of evaluation. 

In a technical institute the test through an exami- 
nation is the least important of all. Internal assess- 
ment should :gradially replace common examina- 
tions with safeguards that do not allow quality of 
education to deteriorate. Students’ self-effort should. 
be encouraged for learning and this will need suitable 
books in technician education and a proper organi- 
sation and utilisation of the library. 


A technician must acquire process and pro-. 


duction skills in dealing with materials and 
so his education should be through the use of audio- 
visual aids. Well-planned seminars and class leassons 
should be accompanied with slides, movies, charts 
and demonstration of models. Imparting of a skill 
should be well-planned. While minimum basio 
Skill for a technician should be insisted upon, his 
adaptability to a new situation should also be en- 
couraged. With the progressive development of 
new frontiers of science and technology, the course 
. material for teaching should increase at a pheno- 
menalrate. We have to plan and reoriert the course 
of studies and teaching methods according to its re- 
quirements and available resources. 


Teacher’s Responsibility 


All these indicate that a technical teacher ina 
polytechnic has to face the most unsolvable problem 
of "getting the quart into the pint pot". Teachers in 
polytechnics should not remain content with trans- 
ferring-knowledge only by dictating notes to students 
but should have ability, and also develop in them 
proper, attitudes which are needed in the industry. 
The crux of the teacher’s problem is to acquaint 
his students with the rapidly growing store.of know- 
ledge within. the limited time at his disposal without; 
on the.one hand, being superficial and, on the other, 
: narrowly specialised. There is, of course, no single 
solution to the problem and the points touched may 
serve as a partial solution. With a view to expose 
technical teachers to industrial atmosphere, they 
. Should be encouraged to undertake consultancy work, 
and.the initiative for this should come from industry. 
Graduate teachers and corporate members should be 
allowed to attend the two year M-Tech Programme 
and short-term in-service trgining in IITs and in 
industries. a A 

. Broad based diversification in the courses of study 
as suggested by the Daniodaran Committee should be 
the order of the day instead of specialisation in certain 
categories, the job opportunities-for which are limited. 
The introduction of sandwich system of training 


on 


‘Before, however, their output 


should be welcomed in places where a number of. 
industries are located. When such courses are esta- 
blished, there can be the natural development of 
part-time or short courses for industrial workers 
to provide them the theoretical background in science 
and techniques, the practical skills of which they 
already possess. f 


Agricultural Engineering 


In agricultural engineering education, a cadre 
of sub-professionals, namely, diploma holders, need 
to be developed. Many ofthe jobs at present handled 
by graduate engineers could conveniently be entrü- 
sted to the diploma holders who, as à group, would 
be nearer to farmers and could handle their problems. 
is undertaken, it 
would be expedient if States decided on their inclusion 
in the extension agency. They would also have to 
assess the requirements of the private schemes and 
private sector, calculated to assist the output in 
self-employment. The “green revolution" will soon 


. demand extensive application.of machinery to agri- 


culture and it is, therefore, necessary to have enough 
personnel who would be equal to the task. The 
marketing of increased farm output and the necessity 
for speed would lay a greater emphasis on auto- 
mobile technology. 

The proposed. Salem steel plant will open up vast 
possibilities for the growth of engineering industries . 
in South—particularly Metallurgical engineering, ` 
hot and cold rulling, diecasting, welding, thermo- 
fabrications and electronics. It would be quite 
possible for us to develop a computer Soft-Ware 
export industry. Orders from nations in America 
and Europe where programming costs are high, 
could be filled here at a much less cost and shipped 
back, and still the Indian suppliers could make a 
very good profit. 

Post-graduate diploma courses in certain. select 
cetres may be organised to cover major fields like 
the foundry and forge technology, production engi- 
neering, sugar technology, power system engineering, 
switch-gear and transformers, instrumentation, struct- 
ural engineering, metallurgy "of iron and steel, in- 
dustrial electronics, dies, jigs and fixtures and machine 
tool technology. The fields mentioned ‘are. only 


illustrative and there could -be many other. broad 


courses covering major fields of activity. It would 
be important in all these cases that the correct cor- 
relation be established between industrial needs, on 
the one hand, and training facilities, on the other. 
The expansion of diploma éducation has been 
unusually rapid at the expense of quality- of. the 
product and useful utilisation of manpower. ` The 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research has esti- 
mated that thé demand for degree and diploma holders 
will grow only by 1,67,000 while ‘supply would rise 
by 1,97,000 by the Fourth Plan and, that is, an excess 
of 30,000 during Plan period. The questions that 
arise are: Should action be taken to avoid or reduce 
anticipated excess? Should the. growth of stock be 
allowed to continue? Should there be a pause to 
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| Nationalised 
Banks: 
Whom 
Do. ; 
They 
Serve? - 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


pieno business "hd certain peculiar features in 

this country prior to nationalisation. All the 
leading banks were owned by one or the other large 
industrial house with the result that the bank funds 
were utilised more to- strengthen these industrial 
houses than to serve the genuine production needs 
of the economy. 

The rapid growth and increasing concentration 
of economic power of the large industrial houses 
in the post-Independence period owe much to their 
ownership and control of the banks. The banking 
business itself was concentrated in a few banks owned 
by the top industrial houses. 
` One notorious aspect of banks in India has been 
that although agriculture accounts for half of the 
national income and supports three-fourth of the 

.population, agriculture' received less than one per 
cent of the total bank advances. This too did not 
go to ordinary cultivators but to the tea and coffee 
plantations owned in turn by the large concerns. 
` Even in the advanced capitalist countries where agri- 
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: account for between 8 per cent and 15 per cent. 


culture constitutes only about one -fifth to one-sixth 
of the national income, bank advanoes for this setor 
imi- 
larly, small-scale industries contribute about 40 
per cent of the total industrial production in the 
country and in terms of employment their contri- 
bution is much larger, yet the bank advances to small- 
scale industries did not exceed 9 per cent of the 
total advances of the banks on the eve of nationali- 
sation. 

Another peculiar feature has been the great un- 
evenness in'the banking business. It has been wholly 
urban oriented. Prior to nationalisation, out of 
5,64,000 villages in the country, banking facilities 
existed only in about 5,000 of them. Out of 336 
districts in the country, 13 districts were without a 
branch of any bank. In the urban areas, top 20 
cities accounted for 56 per cent of the deposits and 
77 per cent of the credits. Among them the two ` 
metropolitan cities of Calcutta and Bombay accounted 
for one-fifth of the total bank deposits and 48 per 
cent of bank credit. This led to the concentration 
of banking business in the two States of Maharas- 


. htra and West Bengal. The former accounted for 


one-fifth of the total deposits and nearly one-third 
of the total credit, and the latter for 13 per cent of 
the bank deposits and 21 per cent of bank credits. 
The two States together accounted for 38 per cent 
of deposits and 52 per cent of credits. Again, Bombay 
accounted for 89 per cent of the entire credit for 
Maharashtra while the corresponding’ share for Cal- 
cutta was 97 per cent for West Bengal. The position 
in other State was one of heavy cencentration of 
banking facilities in a few large cities. 

The ownership pattern of the banks led to the 
use of bank funds by a few accounts. According 
to a Government report at the time of nationalisa- 


. tion, 590 borrowers had cornered nearly half of the 


total industrial credits made available by the banks. 
Banking business has been making rapid strides but 
the number of accounts of bank credits had not 
only not increased but actually declined. For example, 
between 1962 to 1968, the outstanding credits of com- 
mercial banks increased from Rs 1,426 crores to Rs 
3,146 crores; bank deposits during. the same period 
increased from Rs 1,783 crores to Rs 3,773 crores and 
the bank offices increased from 4,608 to 7,445. But 
the number of accounts of bank credit declined 
from 12.41 lakhs to 11.27 lakhs over the same period. 
It means, increasingly the funds were made available 
to fewer accounts. The average credit per account 
for the sugar industry was Rs 8 lakhs in 1961, and 
increased to Rs 25 lakhs by 1968. Similarly the aver- 
age credit per account for the cement industry in- 
creased from Rs 15 lakhs to Rs 20 lakhs. 

Excessive credit creation and granting credit for 
speculative purposes has been associated with pri- 
vately owned banks. Credit has expanded much more 


“rapidly than the requirements of production. For 


example, during 1961 to 1968, industrial production 
increased. by 49 per cent but the bank credit to indus- 
tries during the same period increased from Rs 664 
crores to Rs 2,067 crores, or an increase of 211 per 
cent. The Study Group Report of the National 


Credit Council observed: “In the absence of specific 
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BANK. ADVANCES-TO AGRICULTURE AND SMALL-SCALE SECTOR 


> . (in Rs Crores) 





Other scheduled 





= y State Bank : Total Public 
and its 14 Nationalised Sector commercial Total 

Subsidiaries _. banks banks banks — ; 

June March June March June March June March June March 

69 70 69 70 69 70 . 69 70 69 70 
Direct finance to farmers. | 11.06 46.53 29.16 82.85 40.22 129.38 13.9 21.05 53.61 15043 
"Small-scale Sectors (A-+B+C) of which to 103.01 155.22 153.79 214.86 256.80 370.08 37.30 48.531 294.10 418.59 
(a) Small-scale Industries l 103.01 152.24 148.05 198.72 251.06 350.96 34.54 42.94 285.60 390.90 
(b) Road Transport Operators . ` — 298 548 1588 548 1886 274. 547 822 2433 
(c) Loansfor Industrial States — — 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.02 0.10 0.28 0.36 





Source: Annual Report on the Working of Reserve Bank of India and Trends and Progress of Banking in India 


for the year ended June 30, 1970; Table 17, p 34. 


restrains, there was a tendency on the part of industry 
generally to avail itself of short-term credit from banks 
in excess of the amount based on the growth of pro- 
duction...In the present system of bank lending in 
India, certain type of credit facilities can result in 
double or multiple financing of stocks.” 


Unaltered Credit Pattern 


It is pertinent to examine the “changes” that are 
claimed to have taken place in the policy and working 
of the banks since nationalisation. The published 
data is scanty but it gives a fair idea of direction of 


.the bank working. Let us, first, examine as to what 


extent the nationalised banks have changed their 


pattern of credit distribution in favour of agriculture . 


and small-scale industries. The table on the facing 
page shows the position of advances of the State 


` Bank, the 14 nationalised banks, as well as the non- 


nationalised banks to agriculture, and small-scale 
industries as in June 1969 at the time of nationalisa- 
tion and in May 1970. ; 

A pe.usal of the table. will reveal that direct ad- 
vances of the 14 nationalised: banks to the agricul- 
turists increased from Rs 29 crores at the end of 
June 1969, to Rs 83 crores in March 1970. During 
the same period, the State Bank’s advances for agri- 
culture increased from Rs 11 crores to Rs 47 crores 
and that of non-nationalised banks from Rs 13 to 
Rs 21 crores. Out of a total advance of more than 


-Rs 4,000 crores as in March 1970, the agriculturists 


received Rs 150 crores, or 4 per cent of the total 
advances. ` t 

-'There was nothing very commendable about the 
performance of the State Bank or for that matter 
of the 14 nationalised banks, because, even the non- 


nationalised banks increased their advances for agri- 


culture by more than 60 per cent., Sri Y.B.Chavan, 
Union Finance Minister, while addressing the Parlia- 
mentary Consultative Committee the other day, 
expressed great satisfaction at the performance of 
the nationalised banks vis-a-vis agriculture, and said 


that the direct advance to farmers increased from. 


ex 


4 


1.26 per cent in June 1969 to 4.27 per cent at the end. 
of June 1970 in the case of nationalised banks. 

. But the percentage jump is ‘misleading since the 
base amount has been very meagre. What the 
Finance Minister did not think proper to inform is 
that during tlie same period, the total bank oredit 
increased from Rs 3,599 crores to Rs 4,228 orores. 
Bank credit increased by Rs 629 crores in a single 
year, but the share of agriculture in the additional 
credit was negligible. The commercial banks' borro- 
wings from thé Reserve Bank was higher by Rs 120 
crores at the end of June 1970 as compared to a year 
before. Thus,the public sector banks only shifted 
the borrowings from the Reserve Bank to the agri- 
culture sector, whereds their own advances went to 
their traditional borrowers in larger amount on ac- 
count of larger magnitude of the total credit itself. 


Inflationary Price Rise ` 
The performance of the public sector banks to- 

wards the small-scale sector is no better. The ad- 
vances of the State Bank of India to the small-scale 
sector increased from Rs 103 crores in June 1969 to 
Rs 155 crores in March 1970, whereas in the case of 
the 14 nationalised banks it increased from Rs 154° 
crores to Rs 215 crores. Significantly the advances 
of the 14 nationalised banks to the small-scale 
industries increased from Rs 100 crores to Rs 148 . 
crores in the one year prior to nationalisation, or 
an increase of 48 per cent, but during the nine months 
period following nationalisation, it increased by only 
34 per cent. It amply proves that there has been: no 
departure in the policy of nationalised banks so far 
as small-scale industries are concerned. Only about 
10 per cent of the bank advances goes to small-scale 
industries as against 9 per cent on the eve of nationali- 
sation. 2 - 

- It is now admitted that the excessive credit crea- 
tion by the banks has been at the root of the recent 
inflationary risein prices. The rise in bank credit to 
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Agricultural 
Finance— 
Some 
Problems 


C. S. RAMASWAMY 


REcevrY the Communist Party 
of India has decided to gherao 
the nationalis.d banks to demand 
liberalisation of policy to make 
available cheap, adequate and 
quick credit to the needy peasants. 

As far as the achievement of 
.the social objectives behind bank 
nationalisation is concerned, we 
have just touched the fringe of 
. the problem and still much needs 
to be done. The Communist 
Party's decision is but an ex- 
pression of tbe feeling of disap- 
pointment over the slow progress 
in this direction which is shared 
by many. 


Author is General Secretary, the 
Coimbatore District Bank Employees’ 
Association, 3 
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The need for provision of ade- 
quate credit to agriculture by 
commercial banks was acknow- 
ledged even before  nationali- 
sation, and the scheme of so- 
called social control of banks 
also sought'to provide better 
credit facilities to agricultural 
séctor. It will be rewarding to 
assess the performance of the 


-nationalised banks in the sphere 


of farm finance so that necessary 
steps could be envisaged to over- 
come the deficiencies. 

* The figures published about 
the quantum of advances made 
by the nationalised banks even 
now do not reveal the correct 
picture. Bulk of the advances 
have been made to large planta- 
tion companies which are treated 
as agriculture, and to large-scale 
mechanised farms owned either 
by joint companies or big land- 
lords. ' 

After the advent of social 
control and later nationalisation, 
the banks gradually started pro- 
viding credit to the middle-class 
landholders with over five acres 
of land. But even now they are 
hesitant to advance to peasants 
holding less than five acres, or 


to the cultivating tenants who do . 


not own lands. The need for 
credit is more keenly felt by this 
section. 

While the nationalised banks 
have to fulfil the social objectives, 
at the same time they have also 
to take adequate care to see that 
the advances they make are of a 
sound nature so that the confi- 
dence of the depositors is not 
impaired. The monopoly press 
in our country is only too 
eager to decry nationalisation, 
and if any advance goes bad 
it will be given the widest publi- 
city. The bank managers are 
also new to the sphere of agri- 
culture advances, and they have 
their own reservations. So pro- 
per guidelines have to be worked 
out. 


Normally, any advance made 
by a bank must be of a self-liqui- 
dating nature. The borrower 
must be able to repay the loan 
ont of the earnings from the 
operation in which the loan is 
invested. The purpose for which 
the Bank makes an advance must, 
therefore, be a viable one. But, 
in India, agriculture is still largely 
a gamble as it has to depend on 


the vagaries of nature. So the 
first prerequisite to make ad- 
vances to agroulture safer is to 
free agriculture from such risks. 

With the extension of electri- 
city to rural areas, emergised 
tubewells could be provided with 
loans from banks which would to 
some extent avoid crop failure for 
want of irrigation. Application 
of fertilisers, pesticides, etc. also 
make a steady improvement in 
the produce possible. But these 
are not within the easy reach of 
the ordinary peasant. 

Already a large number of 
agriculturists in our country own 
nneconomics holdings of less than 
three acres. With the increased 
accent on land reforms and the 
demand for distribution of sur- 
plus lands and Government wastc- 
lands, there will be still large 
number of small holders with 
holdings of less than three aores. 
These sections will be mainly 
drawn from the agricultural labour 
and other sections of the people 
who have nothing to fall back 
upon. 

Unless the nationalised banks 
evolve a scheme to help these 
sections, the agrarian reforms will 
be rendered meaningless. This 
task cannot be fulfilled by the 
banks alone. They have to be 
persuaded to form into cooprra- 
tives so that they can take ad- 
vantage of the economies of large- 
scale farming. Term loans for 
capital expenditure should be 
made to such cooperatives. 

The Prime Minister, immedi- 
ately after the nationalisation of 
banks, announced that the culti- 
vating tenants would be conferred 
the right to alienate their interests 
in the lands they cultivate to 
raise loans. So far nothing has 
been done in this direction. 


Only in Kerala the tenants acquire 


ownership of the land they culti- 
vate on payment of the annuity 
based on the fair rent over a 
period of 12 to 16 years. Even 
there the tenant will get absolute 
ownership only after the full 
obligations are discharged. 

In other States, the system of 
tenancy and sharecropping of 
various types are still in vogue 
and the tenant has nothing to 
offer as security to raise a loan 
from a bank. Therefore, legi- 
slative measures to confer on the 
cultivator the right of at least 
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hypothecating the produce, must 
be enacted if he is to meet his 
credit needs. 

If a peasant or a small holder 
is to fulfil his financial obligations, 
apart from getting an increased. 
yield, he should also secure a 
reasonable price for his produce. 
Hete again he is at a disadvantage. 
In view of his commitments: he 
is not able to hold the stocks 
and invariably has to sell it to 
the indigenous-banker-cum-mer- 
chant from. whom he has raised 
the loans at a price fixed by tbe 
banker. : 

Naturally, when there is a 
bumper crop the prices invariably 
‘go down and the peasant has to 
loose in spite of the better yield. 
The moneylender is there of the 
spot and he will promptly re- 
cover his dues right from the 
threshing floor. But a bank can- 
not function in this fashion. At 
the same time the bank also 
requires some protection to see 
. that its dues are first discharged 
- as soon as the crop is marketed. 


FCY’s Role 


This can be achieved by the 
bank and the Food Corporation of 
India working together. At the 
time of advancing the ‘loan 
the Bank, can get the crops 
hypothecated in its favour. 
The peasant should also be per- 
suaded to enter into a contract 
to sell the produce as soon as it 
is ready to the Food Corporation 
of India at a fair price agreed in 
advanee and also give an irrevo- 
cable authority to the FCI to pay 
the price of the grain to the bank 
as and when he delivers :he grain. 

As soon as the crop is har- 
vested the FCI can purchase it 
from the agriculturist at the price 
already agreed upon, pay the” 
price to the bank which should 
notify the FCI-about its charge 
and the peasant can draw the 
balance. The peasant can also 
be persuaded to leave some 
amount out of his earnings with 
the bank as savings which will. 
be of help to him in future contin- 
gencies. 

_ This system has “many ad- 
vantages. First, the “cultivator 
is assured of cheap and adequate 
credit from the bank ‘and also 
a fair return as the price is fixed . 
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' bacco, etc. 


. with the banks. 


in advance and he is no longer . 
under the mercy of the money- 
lender-cum-merchant. Secondly, 
the bakns are also assured of the 
safety of their loans as the FCI 
will repay the loan out of the pur- 
.ohase price of the crop. Thirdly, 
by entering the foodgrains market 
in a big way through the FCI in 
this manner. the Government 
will be able to maintain a relati- 
vely stable level of prioes for 
foodgrains. 


‘Easy Recovery 


The oultivating tenant of the 
smallholder normally has very 
little surplus after meeting his 
minimum requirements. A mar- 
riage or a death in the family with 
the attendant social customs im- 
pose additional burden on him. 
Human nature being whatit is, 
unless some arrangement is devi- 
sed through which the bank dues 
are first recovered. as soon as the 
crop is harvested, it will be very 
difficult to recover the dues later. 
The arrangements suggested above 
will facilitate easy and expedi- 
tious recovery of the bank dues. 

The same role of the FCI 
can be undertaken by the Cotton 
Corporation in the case of cotton 
crop. Similarly, the Government 
can start one or more Agricul- 
tural Commodities Corporations 
to handle other important com- 
mercial crops like oilseeds, to- 
In the case of coffee, 
this system is already working 
through the Coffee Board. 

The banks advance to plan- 
ters against the hypothecation of 
the crop and get an irrevocable 
authority from the planter to the 
Coffee Board to pay the bank the 
proceeds of the crop he delivers 
to the Board. The planters have 
to deliver the coffee to the Board 
through approved curing agents 
and on receipt of the payment 
from the Board, the curing agents 
pay the same to the bank. The 
planter can draw the surplus 
after adjusting his loans. 

In the case.of sugarcane, usua- 
lly the sugar mills adavnce to 
the growers loans for the purchase 
of inputs, etc. and get hundis 
from them which they rediscount 
They get Aundis 
for a tenure ranging from nine 
months to one year. Even though 


the grower delivers the cane 
earlier than the due date of the 
hundi, the sugar mills utilise the 
amount and pay the banks only 
on the due dates. Apart from 
this, the sugar mills invariably 
charge a higher rate of interest 
to the canegrowers than what 
they pay to the banks. In this 
case the intermediary of the 
sugar mills can be dispensed with. 

A branch of any bank can be 
opened near the sugar mills and 
it should advance the loans to 
the growers getting the crops 
hypothecated, also obtaining an 
undertaking from the sugar mills 
to pay the proceeds of the cane 
he delivers to the bank. The 
representative of the bank can 
have a check with the sugar Mills 


- about the arrival of the cane, , 


and as the bank will be financing 
the sugar mills also, it will be 
only a book entry debiting the 
mills and crediting the grower. 
In order to make farm finan- 
cing more effective and avoid 
duplication of work, it is also 
necessary that the areas of opera- 
‘tion of each branch of the banks 
should, be clearly apportioned. 


At present there is no division of 


areas of operation with the result 
two or three different banks ad- 
vance loans to various peasants 
in the same village and there is 
duplication of work for inspection 
etc. 

As far as possible, a bank 
should cater to the needs of a 
group of villages not more than 
ten miles from its location. Ex- 
pansion of branches should be 
.planmed keeping this factor in 
view. MON 

The implementation ot such 
schemes as suggested above will 
make farm financing easier and 
safer. They will also prove to 
be of immense benefit to the culti- 
vating tenants and smallholders, 
and will serve the objectives ‘of 
bank nationalisation. 
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POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 20) 


counteract growth in excess of the demand? 

When it comes to a question of training men 
‘and breaking them into challenging career, the educa- 
tional authorities will fail to accomplish jobs if they 
are confused with the quantitative aspect of the 
issue. The planning for. reorientation should be 
undertaken with due consideration of the quantity 
and quality of technical manpower needed in rapidly 
changing social and industrial set Up. Assessment of 
technical manpower should be made to ascertain what 
pace should be maintained. The metamorphosis of 
polytechnics cannot happen just by the interaction 
between industries and institutes. It can happen 
only by what real interaction takes place in poly- 
technics in curriculum reform, in improved. teaching, 
testing and evaluation methods. . 

There js urgent need to give technical bias to 
our administration and rid it of excessive depen- 
dence on administrative “wizards” who are supposed 
to be specialists in all matters. What is needed 
today is'to take stock of our gains in science and 
technology and to redefine and evolve a new techno- 
logy policy in order to meet the challenges of the 
modern space and computerage. This will necessitate 
building of sound relations between organisations 
of research, development and manufacture and 
the Government, and the evolution of an effective 
strategy that will harmoniously utilise these relations 
to make the maximum possible use of the built up 
: infrastructure and scientific manpower. 


The author who has not revealed his 
happenings in China.....The volume makes 


November 8, 1970) 


say on Mao are indeed sensational, as the 
collected are already known to Sinologists. 
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FIRST TIME IN INDIA | 


SENSATIONAL EXPOSURE OF MAO-TSE-TUNG 
! MAN, GOD OR SPHINX 


by. 
ASHOK KADATHASOTTIYA 


Comments 


real identity claims 
C an interesting reading. 
hitherto, unknown facts of Mao Tse-tung’s character. (Nagpur Times, Nagpur, October 4, 1970) 


The present study exposes the true character of Mao Tse-tung his attitude which tallies with 
totalitarian dictator rather than a democrat or a socialist mass leader. 


It is the best book, the present reviewer has come across on Mao. 
publishers claim, though much of the facts he has 

What gives the book its sensational value is the 
new formulation and interpretation of available facts. (Mainstream, New Delhi, June 28, 1969) 


— . PRADIP PRAKASHAN 
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NATIONALISED BANKS 
(Continued from page 22) 


the private sector totalled nearly Rs 400 crores follow- 
ing one year of nationalisation, increasin g from 
Rs 1,593 crores to Rs 1,915 crores. This naturally had 
its impaot on the price level and the prices which were 
relatively stable during the preceding period showed 


„an upward trend and was now gaining momentum. 


. The Reserve Bank, in its Annual Report, has 
lamented over the behaviour of the banks but its 
responsibility for it is no less. The Reserve Bank 
itself put increasing funds at the disposal of the Banks 
and also lifted the restrictions on bank advances 
against sugar and vanaspati this summer which has 
led to the rise in sugar prices which otherwise was fall- 
ing and has also resulted ina price rise of vanaspati. 

Cases have also come to light where the nation- 
alised banks have helped the large industrialists to 
indulge in anti-social activities. The Minister of 
State for Company Affairs Sri Raghunath Reddy 
told the Lok Sabha recently that Sri Ram Nath Go- 
enka, a top industrialist, raised finance to the extent 
of Rs 8 crores for cornering the shares of Indian Iron 
and Steel Co. by getting accomodation from the State 
Bank to the tune of Rs 4 crores and roughly Rs | 
crore from the public financial institutions. The 
balance of Rs 3crores was raised by Sri Goenka 
through the system of pacca delivery orders—a system 
under which funds could be raised against stock of 
goods held—but which was a kind of “fictitious 
transaction" and was done with a view to corner 
the shares of Indian Iron and Steel Co. 


—— ——— 
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( An Economic Study ) 
2 í 0 by 
M. S. N. MENON 


This book is of considerable interest today when the Indian economy is looking for a new 
guiding philosophy. The author looks at a wider horizon than is suggested by the title, his prin- 
cipal-emphasis being on the need for India. and the developing countries to evolve a strategy of 
economic independence within the wider strategy of the socialist countries in their competition 
with capitalism. This view is borne out by the experience of India and the developing countries, _ 
as also by postwar developments in the world economy. 


Jt is also clear now that the mixed economy is merely a palliative to national domestic 
problems but can never be a major factor to the solution of international economic problems. 
These problems remain because capitalism remains. E 


Today the world has the means to bring about a more just economic order. The two groups 
which suffer most from the old order are the socialist and developing countries but their 
economic strength is growiug. In fact, their combined economic strength is already substantial 
and their potentiality is so great that they can tilt the balance of economic forces in their 
favour in the not too distant future. But they must work iogether to bring about a new 
world economic order. : 5 : ` : 


This book is not the first to suggest this idea, but it makes a.major contribution to a 
clarity of approach, to world economic problems today, particularly to the problems of the 
developing countries. 

Price Rs 30 
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Youth 
and 
Problems 


of 
Development 


BAREN RAY 


WE Africa is among the 
potentially richest areas 1n 
the world. The region’s already 
known mineral and other resour- 
ces are fabulous. Much more, 
however, is expected to be dis- 
covered. , 

' Yet, the majority of the popu- 
lation of the area is still a victim 
of acute hardships, low expecta- 
tion ot life, ill-health and all 
the other symptoms that acoom- 
pany economic backwardness. 

‘While the problems of'national 

. construction and economic deve- 


Based on a talk by Sri Ray, member 
of the Secretariat, Afro-Asian People's 
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lopment, it has to be remem- 
bered that the process of achieve- 
ment of political. independence 


and its consolidation is by no 


means already complete. In 
Guinea-Bissau, the youth, to- 
gether with the rest of their 
people, are still engaged in a bitter 
armed struggle against Portu- 
guese colonialism and its other 
imperialist supporters for their 
national independence. In the 
other countries, in spite of the 


„formal achievement of indepen- 


dence, the new Governments are 
subjected to enormous economic 
and political pressures and black- 
mail by the forces of imperialism 
and neo-colonialism, 
quently become victims of foreign 
conspired coups d’etat and take- 
overs. i i 

The pace of development 
against this background naturally 
tends to be slow and sluggish. 
The largest and one of the richest 
countries of the region—Nigeria, 
containing more than half of the 
total population of the area— 
was subjected to a long and bitter 
civil war. 

But in spite of all these attem- 
pts by the forces of imperialism, 
the people are on the move and 
the newly independent countries 
are slowly but gradually beginning 
to consolidate their independent 
statehood and to strengthen their 
national economies. . 

This is achieved by augmenting 
production both, in agriculture 
and other traditional spheres, as 
well as by starting new industries 
and diversifying of foreign trade. 
The latter is of the highest im- 
portance because this way alone 
the newly independent countries 
can get out of the orbit ot imperia- 
lism and the former colonial 
powers which impose the most 
unjust and harsh terms of trade 
on the African countries. 

The unfair terms of trade which 
deliberately depress the price of 
primary commodities in the world 
market—the primary commodi- 
ties being the main, and in some 
cases the only export products of 
the developing countries follows 
from imperialist control and 
machinations. At the same times 
the price of machinery and other 
sophisticated goods from the 
developed countries continues to 
rise. 


and fre- - 


These are the prime factors 
behind the process not only of 
the perpetuation of the poverty 
and the backwardness of the 
underdeveloped countries, but also 
of the ever-increasing gap bet- 
ween the developed and the 
backward countries. 

In this context the greatest 
historical landmark in the world 
today is the existence of the 
powerful community of the Socia- 
list countries that challenges 
and breaks this imperialist stran- 
glehold and opens a new path 
before the countries of the third 
world". They offer opportuni- 
ties of trading on the basis of 
respect for the economic soverei- 
gnty of the developing countries 
and of obtaining capital goods 
for building national industries 
so far denied to them by imperia- 
lism and the former colonial 
powers within whose orbit they 
would otherwise have to remain. 

In fact, the impact produced 
by the existence of the Socialist 
countries is far greater than the 
actual quantum of trade exchanges 
they have or the amount of 
machinery they supply to the 
third world. Once the monopo- 
listic grip so far exercised by the 
former colonial power or any 
other major imperialist power 
operating in the area is broken, 
the newly independent countries 
can obtain better terms from othr 
countries also through bargaining 
and diversification of trade. 

One can say that the degree of 
effective sovereignty of a newly 
independent country depends to- 
day not on the degree of eco- 
nomic independence already achi- 
eved—although it is of para- 
mount importance—but on how 
far the political leadership of the 
country dares to assert its politi- 
cal independence and sovereignty. 

It also depends on how far the 
political leadership is ready to 
defy the might of imperialism 
through the mobilisation of its 
people, on the one hand, and by 
depending on the fraternal eco- 
nomic and other assistance that it 
can call forth from the Socialist 
and other progressive Afro-Asian 
countries. 

We can, therefore, say that the 
possibility and reliability of this 
international solidarity and assis- 
tance provides the external objec- 
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tive factor, and. the ‘mobilisation 
of the. people and their fightibg 


readiness within the country, the - 


internal subjective factor for neces- 
sary revolutionary transformation 
of any country in the third world. 
. This brings us to the funda- 
mental question ot the mobilisa- 
tion of the people and the crea 
tion of a mass of cadres who 
alone can bring the "revolutionary 
process through, irrespective of 
whether the immediate task Is of 
waging a national liberation war, 
as in Guinea-Bissau, or of organi- 
sing agriculture and. industry and 
people's livelihood as in so many 
other countries. à 


Role-of Youth 


J And who but the youth can ful- 
fil these tasks and constitute the 
national cadres at all levels that 
are essential both for registering 
the advances.against the vestiges 
of colonialism as well as for defen- 
ding and holding on to what-has 
been achieved already! 

It will be seen that the one 
common factor underlying all the 
recent coups d’etat and military 
take-overs inspired by imperialism 
wasthe absence of a mass of cadres 


and effective popular mobilisa-- 


tion. behind a government that 
became the victim of the imperia- 
list plot. The importancc of 


^— building up this body of national 


cadres on, a mass.scale cannot be 
over-emphasised and is the most 
essential single factor for the suc- 
cess.of the struggle. The role: of 
the organised youth movement in 
this process is self evident. 
“When. thinking of economic 


development one thinks sponta-. 


neously, of industrial develop- 
ment. This is natural and in a 
way correct, because it is the lack 
. of industry which. primarily 
distinguishes the formerly coloni- 
sed. countries. . 
Industrial development was 
specifically denied by the colo- 
nial powers to the colonial peoples. 
Some initial industrial develop- 


ment also yields. quick results , 


helping the. newly independent 
countries 
transition towards bringing about 
viable economies. ' 

. But the reorganisation.of agri- 
culture is essential for a real 
transformation of the-economy of 
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in their process of 


countries that are primarily agri- 
cultural. The over-emphasis or 
the sole emphasis on industry 
alone withont seriously underta- 


king the task of agriculture is” 


often the result of refusal to 
introduce essential land reforms 
under pressure from the proper- 
tied classes; yet no genuine trans- 
formation is possible among ` 
primarily agricultural popniations 
without genuine land reforms. 
The other essential requirement, 
namely, the mobilisation of the 
people, will also remain unful- 
filled as a consequence, leaving 
the country vulnerable to any 
eventual coup or.take-over. One 
may say that this sole pre-occupa- 
tion with industry at the cost of 
agriculture is the result both of 
conscious refusal or inability to 


- bring about genuine land reform 


due to pressure from the reaction- 
ary classes, as well as the fact 
that rapidly setting up some 
essential and long-overdue indus- 
tries is often a somewhat easier 


task as compared to: land reform. 
Foreign Assistance 


An industry can be quickly set 
up with some foreign assistance 
and. calls for a comparatively 
small number of cadres. There 
is nothing wrong with the setting 
up such industries, in fact, it is 
essential to do so. But what is 
set up easily can also be disman- 
tled easily by a more reactionary 
government that might follow. 

In fact, in one African country 
where considerable. 
progress took place in the' earlier 
period and many modern indus- 
tries were ‘painstakingly set up 
in the public sector, following 
the imperialist inspired coup, 
many of these public sector indus- 
tries are now being handed over 
to private capital, in some cases 


' even to imperialist foreign capital. 


On the other hand, democratic 
gains for the people in the agri- 
cultural sector, which means land 
reform,. would be far more diffi- 
cult for a reactionary regime to 
erase following. any temporary 
success and, even more important- 
ly, would.have mobilised the sup 
port and the participation of the 
masses to a far greater extent in 
the first instance, and would have 
made any attempted reactionary 


, 


industrial , 
. the other. It is 


coup far more difficult to organise 

As stated already the. politica- 
lisation of the masses as well as 
the amelioration of their condi-. 
tion is impossible among a pre- 
dominantly agricultural popula- 
tion without fundamental land 
reform which alone can rouse 
their wholehearted stipport behind 
a new regime as well as provide 
the necessary incentive for the 
maximisation of production other- 
wise essential to the economy as 
a wbole. i 

It is in this context that we see 


that even a programme of -alpha- 
. betisation cannot be a politically 


neutral process but must be part 
of an intensive political process 
for winning over and mobilising 
the masses in support of democra- 
tic gains already achieved, or to 


. press for their achievement. In 


this connection, the PAIGC which 
has achieved significant successes 
even in the. field of alphabetisa- 
tion, while fighting the colonialist 
enemy* with guns in -hand, has 
much to teach the other countries 
in the context of their programme 
of'alphabetisation. Their text-. 
books can well be models for 
many other countries. 


Intermediate Technology 


I must mention also the extre- 
me importance of- development ` 
of what is generally characterised 
as intermediate technology that 
falls midway between village . 
agriculture and traditional handi- 
crafts, on the one hand. and 
modern large-scale industry, on. 
essential to 
develop this intermediate tech- 
nology which alone can absorb 
tho large idle manpower whose 
time and energies are not fully 
taken up by agriculture. 

Modern industries, mostly, are 
not labour-intensive and -some 
labour-intensive programmes are 
essential both for solving ‘the. 
problem of rural and general 
unemployment. as well as for 
quickening the process of urbani- 
sation. and modernisation of tbe 
population, giving them. a. scienti- 
fic outlook and instilling in them - 
a spirit of social discipline: '' ~ 

The. development of an inter- 
mediate technology is also useful 
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Behind 
Peking's 
Present 
Thaw—IV 


A STUDENT OF 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


AY impression is widely current 
all over the world that 
China under Mao Tse-tung is 
an aggressively Communist power 
which is determined to plump 
for a doctrinaire approach in 
foreign affairs;.that its revolu- 
tionary fire and brimstone will 
condition its foreign policy. 
While at the propaganda level, 
Peking continues with its angry, 
‘ultrarevolutionary broadšides, its 
line of diplomacy is hard hea- 
ded and ‘guided by compulsions 
of power politics instead of ideo- 
logical revolutionary consider- 
ations. When China was yet to 


The first three instalments of this 
Survey appeared in Mainstream of 
PUE 31, November 7 and November 
21, 1970. ; 
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joint the nuclear club, one could 
Hear a lot of Mao's pompous pro- 
nhouncement that she would not 
be worried by the prospect of a 
nuclear holocaust, because even if 
two-thirds of humanity were to 
perish, there Would be one-third 
to carry on with the revolutionary 
crusade. 

Nowadays, one does not hear 
Chinese propaganda repeating this. 
The implication is that at the time 
when China was preparing furi- 
ously to catch up in the nuclear 
arms race, it was hot in the 
interest of Mao to underline 
the horrors of nuclear war; 
rather, he always preached that 
war could be the begetter of 
revolution 

In reality, Peking’s present 
rulers seriously campaign for the 
war as an instrument of social 
advance. Thisis why it has main- 


' tained one consistent theme in all 


cases of international conflict — 
that every negotiated settlement 
is a betrayal. Whether it is the 
Cuban crisis of 1962 or the bor- 
der clash with India, or the Indo- 
China war or the West Asian 
crisis, Peking has throughout 
attacked allattempts at peaceful 
settlement. 

At the same time, when it finds 


'it convenient for its own self- 


interest to keep open its trade 
links through Hongkong and 
Macao, it keeps silent about the 
fact that these are outposts of 
Western imperialist^ powers. 

With all the thunder against 
US invasion of Indo-China and 
all the attacks against the Soviet 
Union for having gone “soft” on 
revolutionary struggles, if is inte- 
resting to find Peking scrupu- 
lously avoding anything which 
might provoke US bombing on 
Chinese territory. Chinese volun- 
teers poured into North Korea to 
fight Americans, but no volunteer 
from China marched into Indo- 
China. This, by itself, can be 
the measure of Peking's "new 
realism" in foreign policy. 
, The tirade against Western 
powers is a non-stop feature of 
Chinese propaganda. And yet, 
there is no dearth of evidence to 
show how China has had no scrn- 
ple in stepping up her trade with 
South Africa. 

Strategic goods are imported 
from Britain. This started in a 


- 


serions manner early in 1968 when 
the head of Communist China's: 
bank in Hongkong, Li Chuk-tsa 
received instructions from Peking 
to go in for large-scale commercial 
ties with Britain: the objective was 
to acquire strategio materials in 
the West to step up the programme 
for the construction of nuclear 
submarines. The purchases were 
made mainly through the Scienti- 
fic instruments Manufacturers 
Association (SIMA) of Great 
Britain. 

This was followed by the visit 
of the Chinese Trade Adviser. 
Chang Tsien-hua, to London, 
which resulted in the sharp increa- 
ase in the purchase of non-ferrous 
metals. London Metal Exchange, 
a leading concern in the interna- 
tional metl market, commented 
that the Chinese purchase of 
copper in London had became 
excessive. A delegation of the 
Chinese State Trade company. 
“Machimpex”, made an extensive 
tour of Britain's shipyards and 
engineering plants. 

The leading role in organising 
the most sensitive purchase of 
strategic goods through intcr- 
mediaries was played by the Nor- 
thern Dairies Ltd, a dummy firm 
said to have been founded on 
instructions from Peking not only 
to carry ont commercial opera- 
tions but also to finance and carry 
on pro-Chinese propaganda in 
Britain. This dummy concern 
has 98 branches in Britain and 
controls some 20 different com- 
panies. It also finance a number 
of pro-China outfits including a 
publication house, a magazine aud 
other organisations. 

This is not peculiar to Britain. 
Peking has set up councils and 
associations to promote interna- 
tional trade wherever it could. 
There are 23 in Japan. Many of 
these were found to be dabbling 
not only in commerce but in 
industrial intelligence as well. 

In addition to the strategic 
materials imported from Britain, 
the Chinese are actively seeking 
ways of buying weapons. Accor- 
ding to rumours circulating in 
business circles, London Export 
Corporation and the British Coun- 
cil for the development of Inter- 
national Trade, acting through a 
number of firms cooperating with 
the Chinese-British Track Council 
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sounded possibilities from various 

‘ends of buying: modern radio 
equipment for ships from the 
General Electric Company-Asso- 
ciated Electric Industries for a 
“client in South Africa’. : 

The Defence Ministry placed 
a contract with this firm for a 
new electronic communications 
system via the Skynet satellites. 
This system will be installed on 
most ships of the Royal Navy. 
The Chinese are apparently infe- 
tested in the main component of 

' the system—the parabolic ante- 
nnas—developed .in the surface 
weapons laboratory of the Port- 
land Naval Laboratory. 

Peking is taking advantage of 
the fact that aircraft manufac- 

' turers in Britain consider trade in 
military equipment to be good 
business and are willing to sell 
this equipment wherever they can 
so long as the Government has 
not banned such sales. (Times 
February 6; 1969). 

. Peking is trying to. acquire 
(again through middlemen) British 
military aircraft and rockets. 
Representatives of Britain’s aeros- 

. pace industry, for instance, British 
Aircraft Corporation, can often be 

. seen in the China Businessmen's 
, Club (the  Sino-British - Trade 

Council. 

It is believed in this connection 


that part ofthis firm's obviously | 


excessive exports to Malaysia 
(Lightining aircraft) and the 
. Middle East (a huge consignment 
ot Rapier rockets and Thunder- 
bolts for Libya) as well as other 
company’s exports, such as Short 
(which delivers Tiger Cat rockets 
. . to Jordan) and others get to China 
in a roundabout way. 


China's dealings with France ' 


in the field of commerce has pro- 
nounced foreign-policy overtones. 
In 1968-69, despite the turbu- 
lence of the Cultural Revolution 
and the general drop in Peking’s 
purchases in the West, French 
exports to China amounted to 
1,000 million new French francs. 
Prominent among these were 
large consignments- of Berliet 
` lorries, which have played a deci- 
sive role in raising the mobility 
of the Chinzse Army; thousands of 
—tons of nickel (*Nickel-France"), 
which -are essential for China's 
aircraft and rocket industries;- 
automatic lathes for the manufac- 
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"Electro-mecanique"); 


ture of grenades and cartridges 
(*Manufacturé: de machines du 


` Haut-Rhin"); special lathes to 


make rocket parts (“Companie 
high fre- 
qeuency oscillographs . “340-B” 
and models 205 and 204 (Robert 
Jordan) which are components of 
the systems of rocket launching 
and tracking; electronic compu- 
ters, precision electronic and opti- 
cal apparatus and instruments 
(“Bull-General Electric", “Oliver” 
and “F. Brambilla S.A.") for 
laboratory-industrial! research in 
the sphere of nuclear rocketry, 
etc. i 


French Aid 
Af the end of 1969 and beginning 


of 1970, confidential talks were 
held in Paris and Peking regar- 


ding French aid in modernising 


the obsolete Chinese helicopters 
— Cyclone-I25—and regarding 
possible- deivery of short range 
SS-II rockets and even the Mirage 


3. These negotiations were con- , 


ducted in Paris by representatives 


of the Chinese purchasing orga- - 


nisation “Machimpex”, and in 
Peking by the Air Attache of the 
French Embassy who arrived 
especially for the talks at the end 
of February. m 

West Germany's trade with 
China in strategic goods is of 
great imporfance to China. By 
devious routes, the produce of 
many well-known West Gernian 
concerns reach China. These 
concerns include Degussa, Tele- 
funken, Siemens, Ferrosthal, and 
others. whose exports to Chita 
include computers, vacuum units 


. for producing super-clean ele- 
ments, homing devices, remote - 


control units, lasers, precision 
equipment, radio-eleotronic equip- 
ment for communication and con- 


trol, steel framework for atomico 


reactors, rare metals such as 


' platinum and cobalt. 


These and other strategic 
commodities—whose exports to 
all Communist countries is banned 
by NATO agreements—are ship- 


` ped to Peking by scores of West 


German and associated Swiss in- 
termediary firms such as Koenig 
Leiboid, Otta Stark, and others. 
Things have gone so far that 
last year China bought as “sorap 
metal” a few hundred “M-47” 


tanks phased out by the Bundes-. 
wehr. The deal was concluded’, 
between the Febeg, Government 
company in Frankfurt, which is 
-conducting secret trade in all 
types of the Bundeswehr arma- 
ments through the Swiss firm of 
Merex A.G. ; 


Uranium Sale 


The Americans were worried 
with reports from Hongkong to 
the effect that a long-term agree- 
ment is being formalised for ship- 
ments of Chinese uranium to West 
Germany. The agreement envisa- 
ges, among other things, the gran- 
ting of teohnical assistance by 
West German experts in the 
exploration of uranium deposits 
in China and the shipment of all 
the necessary equipment -from 
West Germany for the extrac- 
tion and processing of uranium 
ore. 

Against this background, one 
should view in a' totally diffe- 
rent light the reports. whieh 
appear in the West German press _ 
on strengthening economic ties 
with Peking, as well as the relevant 
practical steps taken by advocates ` 
of a rapprochement with China 
and the steady growth of the 
volume of Sino-West German 
trade. i 

For example, the Koelner 
Stadtanzeiger wrote in its number 
of January of this year that. as 
one of the “leading industrial 
powers, the Federal Republic is 
highly interested in improving 
economic rélations with such a 
great nation as China, which is 
badly in need of industrial equip- 
ment”, 

One of the most active pro- _ 
Chinese lobbyists is former head 
of the Eastern Department of the 
Foreign Ministry and one time 
West German consulin Hongkonge 
the illfamed murderer of th, 
Jews, Dr Otto Brautigam. It is 
known that during his term of 
service in Hongkong he was given 
special powers for conducting 
secret negotiations with Peking. 
Acting through the Rhein-Ruhr 
Club—one of the leading organisa- 
tions of West German monopolists 
in Duesseldorf—Brautigam calls 
for using all opportunities" 


- (Continued on page 42) 
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Writers’ 
Freedom. 
and 
Commitment 


SIDDHESWAR SEN 


LMOST a decade and a half ago I had an 

‘occasion to undertake a tour of the districts 
and rural areas of West Bengal in connection with 
my professional work. 


At that time, in a remote village of Midnapore ! 


district, I heard a chance song, sung by a folk singer, 
which Í can recall to this day. The refrain was: 

I roam about in Vrindavana, 

. The sacred land, 

And I do fear none, 

For, I roam about in the realm 

` Of. freedom, 

And no. deceit is possible to play. 

That was the period when the region was passing 
through a severe food-crisis. The village stood in 
a draught area. Still, to my amazement, I found. the 


A Well-known poet in Bengal, the author presented this 
paper at the Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, held in 
New Delhi, on November 17-21, 1970. 
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poverty-stricken, hungry peasants listen to the 
tune most attentively and responding to it by rhyth- 
mic nods. 

Those were the days, when a General Election in 
the country was fast approaching. Perhaps, the 
farmers were awaiting the elections in a mood of 
expectancy—that something would be changed then, 
towards some betterment of their unhappy lot. 


‘Might be, these aspirations would have something to 


do in working up their sentiments and they were 
appreciating the song of a village singer in that vein. 
And a composition of a bard of the mystic *«Bauls"— 
expressing a sense of freedom, though of an imagi- 
nary and mythical world, of ""Vrindavana"—-was 
thus oreating responses in the hearts of a down-trod- 
den people, in the hope of a real deliverence. 

Being neither a sociologist nor a researcher in 
the field of social-psychology, I do not intend nor 
am inclined to furnish a fuller explanation of the 
above-cited phenomenon, which primarily, is con- 
cerned with the problem of social communication. But 
I may venture to stress that the very utterance 
of words like "freedom" and "liberty", rouse so 
much imagination, passion and pure emotion amongst 
people, that nothing could, possibly, stand in compa- 
rison with it. In society, the power of these words 
has always proved to be of immense and greatest 
appeal and. stimuli, in whatever condition or circums- 
tances they might be invoked. and used, to speak of 
it relatively. 

In view of this, the concept of freedom of “‘crea- 


tivity” and "thought", for which the writers and 


artists most rightfully crave, in my opinion, should 
not and could not be posed in opposition to this 
general and great urge for freedom of the broad 
masses. -To my mind, both these aspects of freedom 
are undivisible. That is why, we see in every age 
writers and artists of integrity and honesty always 
stood by the side of the people's struggle for freedom, 
if not so much consciously, but then as an honest 
artist, who but reflects the surrounding objective 
reality of his time in his creative work. 

But unfortunately, the question of creative freedom 
has been raised today, especially by a section of the 
western intellectuals, as if it is a problem peculiar 
to this age. And I think, the whole question has 
been posed altogether in a totally wrong perspective. 

Thus, any positive and serious probe into the 
question is made unnecessarily complex and unreal. 
The so-called bourgeois champions of "freedom" 
maintain and try their best to prove that under the 
system of capitalism alone the writer and artist enjoy 
true freedom for self-expression and that in a different 
social system, under the system of socialism, every- 
thing comes “from above” as “directives” and thus 
“restricts” and “nagutes” their freedom of expres- 
sion. The position of these bourgeois “‘free-thin- 
kers” is quite explicit, in itself. In the name of 
“freedom”, they, in fact, are mouthing the favourite 
catch-words of the ideologues of the exploiting 
classes and the oppressors and are engaged in oppo- 
sing the ideology of broad. masses of the exploited and 
oppressed, who are struggling to attain real freedom. 
Thus, the ‘‘free-thinkers” have proved themselves 
to be utterly “unfree”, as all their tight-rope walking 
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lands them, alas, to the very much known positions 
of the dictated order-carriers. 
However, this method of confounding the inte- 
lect by gimmick of semantics is not so much an 
isolated ~phenomenon, as it seems to be. And, 
whoever is. not aware that. an international body, 
financed by an imperialist agency, is working to this 
end parading itself with a high-flown name: “The 
Committee for Cultural Freedom." A few years 
back, even, a forum, calling itself as “The society 
for a free literature" (“SWADHIN SAHITYA 
SAMAJ”) was set up, all on a. sudden, in Caloutta, 
though within a very short period it had to die its 
natural death, because of the socio-political climate 
in West Bengal which did not allow such spurious 
bodies to grow unchecked. : E 
As to the question of the freedom of self-expression 
for the writers and artists of the socialist. society, 
suffice it to say that the flowering of Soviet culture 
and its achievements has long since earned world 
repute and is continuing to develop at a pace une- 
qualled by any society based on the exploitation, of 
man by man and ridden with inner crises and con- 
tradictions. Real, as opposed to illusory, oreative 
freedom.is possible only in. society free from exploita- 
tion, social injustive; national oppression and the, 
power of blind economic forces. And if, in certain 
^ periods, some error of judgement had cropped up, 
this had been criticized by Soviet writers themselves, 
by writers of such stature as Ehrenburg and Sholo- 
skov on different occasions. 5 ' 
` Before going to investigate the other aspects of 
. the problem concerning "Writers" freedom and 
commitment”, it should also be borne in mind that 


in a socialist society, where the construction for a ` 


new life goes on, the attitude of writers and. artists 
take a somewhat "positive" mould. This is quite 
natural. Whereas the best works of art in capitalist 
society have always been critical of the “establish- 
ment”, and the aesthetic attitude of the best writers 
and artist of the old order reflects, if not a funda- 
mentally radical outlook, then at least, the attitude 
of realism or, I may emphasise, of critical realism. 
Why such differentiation occurs in,the outlook of 
writers and artists within the two systems, in my 
opinion, can be understood by cognition of the world 
outlook and the methodology of the Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism. 

That capitalism, in its time, did play a positive 
role in the development of literature and art, was 
wellknown. But then, by making a salable commo- 
dity of everything, it did drag the ‘writers ‘and artists 
into the vicious circle of market relations with all 
its consequences and effects. As a result the crea- 
tive writers and artists began to feel the heavy burden 
of the cruellest dictatorship on them—the dictator- 
ship of the capital. This tragedy was expressed. in 
many a writings of the great writers of the past. 

Still, as great masters they did not fail to reflect 
in their works the realities of their time, inspite of 
their personal political opinions. Marx and Engles, 


the founders of scientific socialism, were great admi- i 
fers of Balzac, because of this reason. Balzac, the 


master-artist, inspite of his personal royalist opinions, 
reflected in his works the objective realities of his age. 


3 


Propounding the theory of reflection in literature, . 
Lenin in his famous treatise on Tolstoy wrote, 
“And if the artist we are discussing is really a great 
artist, he must have reflected at least some of the 
important aspects of the revolution in his works.” 


-The great genius of Shakespeare miade him discern 


and reflect the very "beginnings of the process which 
came into being with the inception of bourgeois 


society: . 


“commodity, the bias of the world; 

The world who of itself is poised well, 

Made to run even upon even ground, 

Till this advantage, this wide-drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all its differency, 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent..” 

The individual in ‘capitalist society is thus aliena- 
ted and while in the case of the workers and working 
masses this increases in economio and social aliena- 
tion, in the case of creative writers and artists this 
alienation becomes spiritual and psychie. 

Thus, the artist who has fallen victim to the illusion 
of bourgeois “freedom”, finds the freedom to sell 
oneself. 

Viewing superficially one may tend to think that 
free competition but ensures equal opportunities 
for all, and thus anyone is free to do whatever 
he likes, in the realm of art, too, fed by such 
illusion of an “absolute” creative freedom. Howe- 
ver, the reality in capitalist society demolishes such 
illusions as quickly as it erects them. The honest. 
artist in this “free” society is perfectly aware of the 
real value of the “creative freedom” that exists in 
bourgeois sóciety. If he really does manage to attain 
such freedom it is largely due to the support of the 
powerful anti-capitalist forces in his own society. . 

A. Soviet critic has rightly pointed out that the 
very presence of this anti-bourgeois movement in 
capitalist society limits, to some extent, the power. 
of capital. over creative freedom. Just how much 
it is limited depends on the strength and range of 
the working masses’ liberation movement. ` Lenin 
thought about the problem long ago. Lenin wrote: 
“Fhe freedom of the bourgeois writer, artist or actress 
is simply masked (or hypocritically masked) depen- 
dence on fhe money bag, on corruption, on prosti- 
tution.” The monopoly controls the press, publishing 
houses, film industry and various media of mass 
communication. Armed with such power, they even 
sought to guide the development of art. They are 
prone to encourage anything that distracts the masses 
from social problems and participation in the struggle 
for people’s interest. Art products which fulfills . 
such requirement are allowed to develop . freely. 
On the other hand, in regard. to the progressive wri- 
ters and artists the bourgeois does everything to 
hinder contact between them and the public. A. 
glaring instance of this, in Bengaliliterature, is the 
case of Manik Bandyopadhya, the eminent: novelist. . 
Even, at the time when he attained great name and 
fame, his writings were debarred. from publication , ` 
in most of the largely circulated journals and. maga- 
zines, controlled by the big business. Because, the 
only “crime” “that Manik .committed was his 
participation in the demooratio movement of the 
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Death has recently removed from among us 
this great Bengali novelist and a leading figure 
in the progressive writers movement in Bengal. 
Deeply committed to the people's struggle against - 
oppression and for better life, irrespective of 
race, language and country, Narayan Gango- 
padhyaya lent a powerful support to the Afro- 
Asian people's movement against imperialism and 


colonialism. 

A parcel reached me in the morning—a parcel of a 
pair of slippers! A most surprising innovation 
even for a parcel. 

But how come? Could it be a trick, I mused, 
of a foe to outwit me? No, I don't think so, since 
these were no ordinary slippers—no mean mangy 
specimen, unworthy of the name. They were fine 
and glazy, of tiger skin, soothing to view and defi- 
nitely snobbish to use. I felt like lulling them to a 
cosy bed. 

Who then could it be? I don't remember to have 
placed any orders either for these. My chums? 
They are niether broadminded nor is their purse 
sufficiently wide to make a free gift of this kind of 
footgear. And so, where do we stand? 

I was thus wondering and speculating when a 
green card caught my eyes with the legend: “With 
the best compliments of the Raja Bahadur N.R: 
Choudhury, Ramganga Estate." 

Forthwith flashed in my mind the scenes of a 
macabre tiger hunt I had witnessed some eight 
months ago, and thereby hangs a tale. 
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The bunter was the self-same Raja who now had 
favoured me with this pair of a rarity and I was his 
honoured. guest. How I had managed to inveigle my- 
self into this enviable position has been lost in a welter 
of memories, and so far as I can recall, will be rather 
inconsequential for my story. I, however, distinctly 
remember that a classmate of mine had once called 
upon me to exercise my poetic talents by felicitating 
the honourable and redoubtable Raja on his birthday. 
I had no desire to be described as the’ composer of 
footling verses in honour of such earthy celebrites 
were it not for the fact that this poor classmate had a 
job with the Raja tolive by. Accordingly, with con- 
summate perspicacity, I did my best in lifting uncer- 
emoniously choice bits off Iswar Gupta et al, and was 
considerably surprised to have as original effort of 
this nature treated with a gaping deference. The 
Raja's attention was thus drawn to me and began to 
express itself with great fervour through invitations 
to tea, gifts of gold watches, etc. I was remihided of 
the fabulous Abdur Rahim Khannan, who in a fit 
of frenzied munificence had gifted away four lakhs 
of rupees for four lines of verse. The Raja, modern 
though, could not break away from this tradition of 
muse-frenzy. 

Thus, it had all started and I was not one of those 
squeamish little sillies to look askance at favours from 
the Haves. Friends, I know, call me a flattering 
gatecrasher, but I am inclined to attribute these acid 
reactions to envy and, therefore, don’t mind at all 
when I find my admiration for the Raja skyrocketting 
exactly in proportion to the frequency and costliness 
of the favours. After all, one must make hay while 
the sun shines. 

It was, therefore, no great effort for me to accept 
the Raja’s invitation to give him the pleasure of my 
company when he seemed to desire it so earnestly. 
It was some eight months ago and the invitation was 
to a shikar. Although my experience of this parti- 
cular kind of sport was so far limited to seeing only 
the rather plebeian variety of vultures and kites being 
shot down by the tommies ont on sprees, I had no 


. uneasiness on the score of enjoying the shikar, and 


left Calcutta immediately on getting the invitation. 

The match-box of a train that I had to take left 
me at a station-like affair on the fringe of an ominous 
lookingforest. But there was a whole big Rolls Royce 
and a golden liveried orderly with his ready salaam 
to receive me. Very comforting, I thought, in a land 
where comfort snuggled close only to death. 

This comforting Rolls, which had the name of 
Rose, with its velvet upholstery invites one immedia- 
tely to the sweet indulgence of Lethe, and I felt I 
could go on sleeping here unconcerned about to the 
rest of my days. 

Unfortunately, I was ever conscious of the cheap 
oil on my head. and could not at all bring myself to 
recline this oily head on the welcoming bosom of the 
velvet. Moreover, the way it was slithering noiseless- 
ly and at high speed through the sprawling forest 
kept me vaguely guessing to the end whether it was 
really rolling over wheels or had suddenly sprouted 
a pair of huge wings to float by. 

On both sides of the narrow strip that served the 
purpose of a dubious road ran long silhouettes of new 
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sights and visions bright. It was a terrifyingly big 
sal forest through which we were speeding, and 
through gaps in this forest one could see long stretches 
of tea gardens with their green leaves dancing merrily 
inthe sun. But when the forest grew dense and gaps 
were few and far between and the sun’s slanting rays 
no longer penetrated the thick foliage of the sal in long 
prismatic beams, there settled a calm, almost morose, 
shade over the landscape and emotions took on the 
subdued tone of the country around. ‘It was like a 
preparation as it were to meet an imminent danger 
lurking by the corner. There was deep hush hush, 
almost conspiratorial in nature, which the sudden 
piercing shrieks of peacocks from ‘afar only helped to 
deepen, Face to face with this primal solemnity, 
this gorgeously naked avowal of grim desperate strug- 
gle for bare life, my grip on reality began to sag, and 
I found myself in a light sweat. 

Could there be, by any chance, tigers and bears 
there?* Could these be prowling about now? I 
must confess I was unable to keep these questions 
to myself, but the orderly, trained to a princely tra- 
dition of mono-syallbic deference and inure to the 
forest, treated my questions with a sort of philosophic 
detachment. He was simply affirmative. A fat 
lot of help indeed in a forest where, for all one knew, 
there might still be some lineal descendant of a dyna- 
saur or.,..who can tell, the last in the line of sabre- 
tooths wiping with its paw the traces of a hefty human 
meal! Icould feel the fangs of my flesh and the drib- 
bling spittle on my bones as a whole army of vampires 
and gorillas and pythons and Phillipinos tore me 
down limb by limb and bone by bone. I could see 
the baulked look in the eyes of the hyena as it stood 
licking its mouth in a livid expectation of my heart’s 
warm blood being wafted away by the magic toucgh 
of the Rose. It was eerie indeed. — . 

Luckily, the Rose and. we did not run into any 
tortuous adventure with any of these dark forces. 
Safely I landed before what was going to be my nest 
for the next few days. 

It was a two storied building with a small lawn in 
front. This was a heaven of relief. There was also 
a moat running round the building and a drawbridge 
which I had not noticed at first but saw as soon as 
the car stopped. = 

The Raja was himself waiting for me and received. 
me with a big smile. He said he didn’t have his tea 
because he wanted me to join, and would I therefore 
mind coming in and take a bath immediately? I 
was overwhelmed. And then, when the Raja Bahadur 
frankly said that he was slightly sceptical about a 
man of my distinction accepting such a piffle as an 
invitation to a shikar and was therefore absolutely 
charmed to see me actually undergoing all the dis- 
comforts and the perils of a journey to a place like 
that, I was totally floored. I was mentally grovelling 
at his feet and kissing the dust in bumility and grati- 
tude. And sheer inability to express myself made 
me speechless. Only an asinine grin, full of shyness 
and awkward lack of ease, lay fixed on my lips: 

Once again the Raja rose to the occasion , thus the 
superior virtues of the blue-blooded breeding. He 
put me completely at my ease with a couple of diver- 
sionary tactics and brought us back to the subject of 
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gastronomical interests. I was glad to adjourn to 
the bathroom, chaperoned by a bearded tongh. 

But my humility grew ali the greater when I as 
confronted by the dazzling display of bathing refine- 
ments around me. What towels and what soaps? 
Scores and scores'of them, so at least it seemed 


“to my bemused eyes, lay ranged in proud arrays 


to swathe and lap my poor body in all the delights of 
the far-famed Turkish bath. And what oils? The 
whole of Damascus and Bassrah, it seemed, lay,in 
those tapering bottles draping the whole room in 
an ‘aroma of unmatchable loveliness. 

The bath over, I was summoned to the “presence” 
in the lounge. „Here I found the Raja contemplatively 
smoking a Manila cheroot. : 

*Come, tea is ready," he greeted me cordially, 
coming out of his contemplation in a moment. 

The breakfast table was groaning under the weight 
of choices—tea, coffee, cocoa, ovaltine—bread and 
butter and jam and jelly and cheese—cold chicken and 
various other “fowl” delicacies—salads, fruits, etc. 
The fruit courses.alone must have cost a fortune, for 
they could not be collected from anything Jess than a 
whole garden. 

With voluble appreciation of the table and appro- 
priate indication of my inability to do proper justice 
to the same, I fell upon them with zest and appetite. 
My host, however, touched little of these and conten- 
ted himself with only a few helpings of fruit and sip- 


ping innumerable cups of coffee. After that, he 


lighted his famous cheroot and said, “Have a look 
through the window." r 

I had seen many things in my time but never a 
sight as the one that greeted me now. The window 
opened on a slope that ran sbeer from three to four 
hundred feet, with the result that the bungalow had 
the eerie effect of having remained suspended in the 
air! The slope melted into the dark mass of a huge, 
tremendous forest fringed: with the thin blue streak 
of a streamlet embraced by a majestic hill at the 


The whole landscape looked so unteal, so unlike 
anything ever experienced or imagined by me, that it 
took my breath away, and for the first few seconds 
I was simply dumb. It was as though' I was face to 
face with eternity. 

But my trance was broken and I had to turn my 
back on that sober majesty with something of a sigh. 
I had heard the Raja saying, “So you like it, poet?" 

The suddenness of the interruption bowled me 
over and I half suspected for a second a veiled sneer, 


. perhaps a touch of pity, in his tone. But I was mis- 


taken. He had no malice in him. And, in fact, as 
I perceived right away, he had meant nothing more 
than to add in that nonchalantly equable tone for 
which he had a reputation, “I knew you would". 
But, I'm. afraid, you won't like it so very much from 
near, particularly that green mass which now spar- 
kles so bewitchingly. It is one of the fiercest forests 
in the Terai." 

So, Ilooked again. Certainly, on that fine, sunny, 
morning, with the calm silence of eternity broken 
only by the gay chirrupings of the winged minstrels 
of the sky, it did strain one's credulity a bit to be told 
that right under that magnificent green canopy, where 
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‘out for such messy business. 


the swirling waters: of the stream nestled the friendly 
sandy bank, almost within reach of one’s “‘hollos”’, 
prowled proud denizens of an order whose very 
breath could be the death of us all. It.did sound a 
bit thick. Yet I could not brush aside the infor- 
mation lightly. For the-Raja was a famous shikari 
and must have known what he was talking about. 


him. 
"Are you crazy? How do you think I am to get 
there? Don’t. you see the sheer descent of the slope? 
Take it from me, no son of man has ever had the guts 
to sport a gun there and perhaps will never have. 
But 1 do something else: occasionally I drop a hook 
and line there and fish.” 
"Fish? From that forest? Or, do you mean 

that stream?" - JS 

“Allin good:time, all in good time. Meanwhile, 
if you aren't too tired, we might try for a spot of real 
shikar as they say. Then, if we fail, you could have 
à look at my fishing technique. Points, good fish 
must have good baits, and it's so very difficult these 
days to get a bait good enough to tempt the fish!" 

I could only listen to this jargon. My host did 
not help any more but only laughed; and after 


blowing out his scented Manila smoke, asked, “Do : 


you shoot straight?" 

TI realised that he was trying to skip the subject. 
Not wanting to court Princely disfavour, I prudently 
stifled my curiosity and kept quiet. 

The Raja asked again, “Can you handle a rifle?” 

.“Only peashooters, and that too when I was a kid." 

I see, “he laughed good-humonredly and added, 
“you poets, I ought to have known, are not exactly 
f Yet, there’s no harm 
in-trying. There’s nothing so very terrific or compli- 
‘cated about it. I could handle a rifle like a walking _ 
stick since I was twelve." . 

With this he rose and I followed him. Presently 
I noticed that the lounge was not merely a Jounge but 


.an armoury as well, and a natural museum. There 


were guns on every side, of assorted sizes and calibres; 
revolvers in shining holsters; naked gleaming swords 
brazenly declaring their rude power; cartridge belts; 
even tiny bhojalis. There were stuffed heads of 
deer, panthers, bears, antelopes; skins of colourful. 
snakes and strange-looking reptiles. On the top of 
a table of excellent workmanship stood, almost 
challengingly, the head of a majestic elephant with 
two magnificent tusks. Indeed, the Raja could well 
boast of his prowess as a shikari. i 

Carefully selecting a small rifle from this armoury, 
he said,-“This one will do. It’s very light but a good 
repeater and should suit you well. It would get even 
big game without too much strain." 

To me, however, repeater or a 22-inch howitzer, 
it rang no bell. Both were the same to me. But 
not to be easily outfaced, I said, "Thank you. It’s 
so very kind of You to take this trouble for my sake. 
But don't you think it's all rather a waste of effort?" 

: He, however, paid no heed to this demurring note 


. of mine and put the rifle in my hands and said, “Take 


a try: But watch ont it’s loaded. Fire through the 
window". : i 
I shied like a colt. Many a time in my life have I 
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. "Have you ever been there for a hunt?" ` I asked . 


played. the fool but this time I am very definitely not 
going to put my foot into it, and that too with a 
capital. I had no desire to repeat the experience of 
that army-friend of mine who had to stay abed 
for a whole month to get his rifle-jerked collar-bone 
into shape again. Besides with me, just staying in 
bed wouldn't be the end of my troubles. 

Submissively, therefore, I said, "Can't we settle 
it without actually firing?" 

He smiled, “Afraid of the collar-bone eh? I sce. 
Come, come, that needn't happen. And once you 
start, you wouldn't like to leave it, I am sure. You 
will know how powerful you are when you have it 
in your grip. You can easily face all the rascals 
of....of...." here he suddenly grew taut with some 
unknown emotion and could be seen wrestling with it 
with all his might. But the muscles of his face were 
standing out rigidly and the eyes flashing fire. The 
change as sudden as it was forbidding. Then, with 
an ominous grit of the teeth, *... .and a rival." 

It was most embarrassing to have to stand defen- 
celessly before that statresque figure of rage held in 
a difficult leash and the rifle still poised in his hands, 
aimed as if at some dangerous foe in front. God 
help us if the leash snapped and he let himself go! 

With fear in my heart I watched his movements. 
But the face eleared at last and he regained his com- 
posure. With another smile, he said, “Well, I see 
I will have to take you in hand. You require to be 
literally jockeyed into the art of handling firearms. 
But that it by and by. Meanwhile, come, let's go to 
the verandah and have some light refreshments.” 

As my breakfast had been hefty enough to last 
me the whole day, if need be, I couldn’t immediately 
get the hang of his implications. However, I said 
nothing and followed him, sufficiently happy to have 
ne so easily from the shooting-learning imbro- 
glio. 

On reaching the verandah, however, the meaning 
of his suggestion for refreskment was made clear 
The old “boy” placed a small table before us and 
deferentially laid on'it a big decanter of whisky and 
two goblets. 

“Would you care fora sip?” asked my host while 
filling the goblets. I demurred. 

i “Well then have a spot of beer. It’s no drink at 
all.” 

“No thanks. I am not in the habit.” 

“Have your own way then,” he said resignedly; 
then added, without any trace of bitterness or mockery, 
“I suppose I should give you a prize for good conduct. 
I never got any, for I was never any good at anything 
except what they call the low things of life. Drink- 
ing, for instance. It has been to me like my mother’s 
milk and I don't know when exactly I started it or what 
led me to it.” : 

Naturally, I thought: How else could he main- 
tain the tradition of the princely order? 

By now tbe goblets were being replenished again 
andagain, and the former bright eyes of the Raja were 
taking on a distant rosy hue. Suddenly, through a 
thick wall of mist as it were, he turned his hazy eyes 
towards mé and asked, “Can you tell me why you 
aren't a’ Raja?" 

A question dike this could only keep me staring 
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at him like a fool.. 
“You don’t. know?” 
“No, Sir.” E 
*Can you kill a man?" 

. What a question indeed. I gave up all pretences 
of trying to keep pace with his mad, unsaid thoughts, 
and frankly said, “No, Sir.” . 

*Ah, you disappoint me thoroughly!’ 

Then he stood up.and made for the room; and, 
while entering it, said abruptly, "I pity you.” ` 
' Now.I knew that he had gone far into intoxi- 
cation, and it would be uncharitable to hold that last 
remark against him. He was out of his mind. And 
the worst I could do was to let him alone. Presently 
I heard him snoring and looking on tiptoe, found him 
stretched oddly on the lounge-chair. A. couple of 
flies were buzing. and circling over his open, wine- 
stained mouth. 
x 


x X 
I liad my experience of shikar that very night. 

. [t was the same old forest through the entrails 
of which the Rose had slid away with me on that quite, 
morning. ‘The same brooding sense of mystery and. 
menace lay just as heavily on it as on that morning; 
only the fearfulness of the atmosphere was heightened 
by the night. . It was the same old Rose again, with 
its clean, powerful limbs and dazzling lights; and I 
remained sitting by the side of the taut Raja every 
momentexpecting danger. With the elemental gloom 
of the forest pierced by the steady, blinding glare of 
the headlights, we waited like two beasts of prey 
crouching with an eager ferocity to jump on our 
victim, only the ceaseless activity of the mosquitoes 


. Jeavened the tension now and then. 


“The Raja himself was a sight and a study. In 
his eyes, focussed intently over the gun-barrel, to the 
last point of the line of the light, there was a strange, 
lurid concentration. of ferocity, as though some of 
the elemental passion and cruelty of the forest itself 
had seized his soul and transmuted it into a mighty 
catapult of hatred. For, the hatred behind the fero- 
city could not be mistaken. It drove my mind time 


- and again to the episode of the morning when he 


s 


' Yuck.” 


had: fallen into that alcoholic stupor, and I wondered 
at the nature of the agency capable of provoking so 
intense an emotion. . o7 

. "Abruptly he broke the. silence. 

"2 *Oh,.damn,.we are out of luck tonight." 

'- To cover his disappointement, he fortified himself 
with: a stiff.swig of neat whisky and grumbled, “It’s 
confounded. devil-of a luck-not to find any. game all 
this time.. It’s already: past one in the morning and 
yet nothing -has come our way. Stinking, beastly 
.—At last; when it was nearly three O'clock our 
patience looked.as though it-was-going to be rewarded. 
A-shape, caught in the line of the glare, stirred un- 
easily .but. standing transfixed in the light. A pair 
of very, bright-eyes, "as if wondering, were trying. to 
bore.a way through the thick wall of light. E 
The:driver declared ,unemotionally that it was & 
hyena. ` l tos e. 
.,*Blazes and brimstone!” exploded the Raja 
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. dangerously to find his waiting thus slighted, “Must 


we have to soil our-hands with a rat?" 

In disgust, he took a quick aim, as though to clear 
his path of such dirty pests, and fired. ` : 

The gun went off with a deafening report and threw 
me off my balance by its suddenness. The hyena 
dropped dead without a sigh or murmur,—deadly 
indeed was the aim of the wine-soaked Raja. —— 

The driver asked if he would pick it up. But the 
contempt of his master at this monstrous suggestion 
would have withered perhaps the beast itself if it were 
alive. A shikari like the Raja couldn't certainly 
stoop to carry a mere hyena as his bag. 

And so we turned: homeward, empty handed, 

To make up for this, we went out three more 
nights. But beit night or day, nothing was happening. 
It appeared as though the forest itself had turned 
against us, was playing tricks on us, taking a perverse; ` 
mocking delight in thwarting our best-laid plans. 
Not to mention the lords of the forest, even such hum- . 


- ble denizens as the deer were not to be seen. The 


entire animal world had gone into untraceable hiding. 
Except for a few fowls, our noteworthy bag on all the 
occasions consisted only of virulent mosquito-bites. 

. To me, however, this made no difference. For, 
gross as I am and unused to princely luxuries, there 
was enough compensation in the morning ritnal of 
liquidating pyramids of edible delicacies as well 
as in the postdigestive contemplation > of the 
majestic panorama beneath the bungalow. 
quickly . lost: my terror of the adjoining 
armoury and the fiercest forest in the Terái.. 
It no longer raised before me the visions of 
huge hungry tigers in deadly grip with the snorting 
rhino, or pythons locked in mortal coils around the 
hapless, big-eyed antelope. Rather, it was very 
comforting to know that these proud, massive trees 
below are sending the gentle breeze to tickle my cheeks 
and neck, and the stream and the pebbles thrown 
up by stream sparkling for the pleasure of my eyes. 
I would sit near the window and float away on wings 
of fancy across the prodigal display of Nature's 
profusion to far, far away, nobody knew where. — 

But my reverie would be broken now and then. 
My host, I noticed, had really queer habits.: Starting 
up from the midst of what appeared to all intents 
and purposes a deep meditation he would restlessly 
pace up and down the lounge and smoke incessantly. 
And when these restless fits would come upon him, 
he would turn his gaze abstractedly inward, and 
nothing would then stop him; from feeling the rifles 
and testing the daggers’ edge on his fingers—the only 
things he appeared to care about. My reveries" 
would be broken by these.fits of my host. - ^" - 

At the end of three days I found it a; bit difficult 
to continue in the princely indulgences. ` The. Raja 
Bahadur’s favours were invaluable to me. but Ẹ had 
my duty to my home and people too. So, on the: 
morning of the fourth day, during one of the refre- 
shing processes, I broached the'subject as delicately 
as I could, “Please permit me to leave now, - Raja 


'Bahadur."* : 


. -He was just then. through with only- the fourth 
instalment of the refreshing medium. So he turned , 
round: at me with ‘a-pair of pink-touched eyes and 
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asked, “What? You want to go?" 

“Yes Sir, I have so many,engagements.” 

“But, why so soon? ‘Besides, you haven't, seen 
my shikar yet!" 

"Can't we keep it for the next occasion which I 
would love to have?" i 

. This made him suddenly even more serious and 
he asked in an almost fighting tone, “Do you then 
take all those exhibits and my rifles to be merely a 
farce?” : 

“Good Heavens! How could you? I mean, 
how could you think this of me?"—my voice sounded 
a bit tramulous in my own ears; “But then, the luck 
factor is so great in matters like shikar.” 

“Luck can be altered,” was the low, gruff rejoinder. 

Then he got up and said in a tone of complete 
finality, “Come along.” 

I had to come along, and emerged on the back of 
the hunting bungalow. From there we could get 
a new and full angle on the sprawling forest four 
hundred. feet below us. : 

Something new caught my notice here—a plat- 
form bounded by railings, about 16 ft wide and swing- 
ing in the air like a cantilever bridge, equipped with 
two wheels and hooked ropes on either side. I 
could not make out what exactly they were meant for. 

My escort beckoned me silently to follow him on 
to tbe platform. 

The arrangement was indeed ingenious. And 
besides, from this platform one commanded a wholly 
new and complete view of the forest and the land- 
scape. They all seemed lying just beneath us. My 
head reeled as I looked down from that height 
and I had to admit in reply to the Raja's query that 
I had never seen anything like it before. 

“These are my arrangements for fishing which is 
indeed a very troublesome affair and has to be com- 
pleted in secret. The aim too must be sure." 

“I cannot follow you exactly.” 

“Don’t bother, you will know it tonight. -You 
are here to learn shikar and I shall show you what it 


is. But the method is my own and its secret cannot . 


be divulged to all and sundry. I hope! can depend 
.on you there.” 
Without understanding anything, 
whole hearted acquiesecnce. 
“Well, then stay till tonight. 
your transport tomorrow.” 
So we started for the hunting bungalow. Suddenly, 
on the way, the Raja Bahadur cut the solid silence 


T nodded my 


TI arrange for 


between us, “You won't like yourself to stay after - 


this night.” 

All these were just so many riddles to me—bridge 
and pullies for fishing, a secret that cannot be divulged, 
I won’t like to stay myself! My confusion was com- 
plete, my discomfort unbearable. It was useless to 
expect my host to explain the riddles: he kept his 
distance deliberately and I hadn’t the gumption to 
go and disturb him. . 

Since that moment the atmosphere between us 
was charged with high tension.. 

A number of unkempt boys and girls were play- 
ing before the bungalow and they were said to be the 
unclaimed properties of the Hindustani keeper. He 
had been sent away to town that morning to make 
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some purchases and would not return before the next 


' day. He was very reliable and obedient. The urchins 


played frolicsomely, as usual, throughout the day 
and the Raja kept looking at them with a touch of 
strange light in his eyes and tried to force some gaiety 
into his spirit by throwing at them coins, pieces of 
biscuits and breads, anything that caught his fancy. 
But nothing could enliven the prevailing tension bet- 
ween us. 

„At the dinner table that evening I tried to remind 
him of the night’s programme. Brusquely he turned 
round and gave me a glance that sought to plumb 
the innermost depth of my thoughts. I had noticed 
that almost the whole day through he was indulging 
in alcohol and cheroots without end and did not talk 
much even with me. Something was going on within 
him, it was clear. I was keenly aware of all this and 
knew instinctively that the time for chit-chats was 
not yet. Still, the silence was getting on my nerves 
and 1 wanted to know again when exactly he proposed 
to go fishing. 

Blowing out a thick volume of smoke he sid, 
I shall send for you in proper time. In the meantime 
you can have a few hours’ sleep.” 

This last sentence sounded so much like an order 
curt and imperious and admitting of no refusal—that 
I felt I would better leave him alone. Perhaps he did 
notlike me to go about fishing for hisinmost thoughts, 
In any case, this was least like his usually hospitable 
and agreeable self and it might well be unwise for me 
to run counter to it. 

I, therefore, decided to do as ordered. But, where 
was sleep? It had fled even from that cosy bed. 
Instead of sleep, there ran careering madly in my 
head the most fantastic and incongruous medley of 
visions, amid which stood out in slim silhouettes the 
wooden bridge with its ropes and pullies, the secret, 
the fear—all twisted out of shape and mixed up to- 
gether as in a witch's cauldron. Animated, they 
did the most desperate devil’s dance of their lives, 
sending the rash intruder hurtling through the mazes 
into a giddy sweat. 

Yet, I must have been asleep, and for a long while 
too. For, when the bright flash of a torch on my 
face jerked me out of this strange stupor, the old 
sombre gloom of the might had descended upon the 
forest top, and everywhere it was the dumbness of 
death. The touch of a cold hand chilled my frame 
but the familiar voice of the Raja came in a reas- 
suring hush, “Come, the time’s up.” I was about to 
say something but he stopped by putting his fingers 
on my mouth and warning in wispers, “Hush, not a 
word. Come stealthily.” 

I followed him’ almost hypnotised. The night, 
the atmosphere, the background of this eerie, tiptoe- 
ing adventure—all suffused my mind with a romantic 
tint, as though we were going to keep our dates with 


somebody else's wife! 


The hunting bungalow was dark and enveloped 
in a massive stillness. Guided by the muffled. light 
of the torch, we came slowly and almost on tiptoes 


to the suspended bridge. . 


Everything was ready for the shikar: two chairs, 
two rifles, sundry other requisites. The bearers were 
lowering something into the darkness below by those 
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M 
pullies. The Raja sent down one powerful flash of 
his hunting torch, and then I saw that the thing that 
was being lowered into that void was simply a white 
bundle. : 

“What’s that?" I enquired. . 

“Only a bait for the fish,” 

. "A bait? That bundle a bait? I just can't follow 
you, Raja Bahadur.” - 

“You get very impatient. 
it soon,” é ” were ; i 

: "From the-way it was rasped out, :theré could be 
no mistake that I was snubbed. He, on the other 
hand, had been tippling heavily all the-time and 
Stank ‘horribly, . ^ —' — i mE 

."To-me it all seemed a device merely to confuse 
and ridicule me. I could not grasp which was what. 
I was supposed not to ask silly questions. The only 
thing that I could therefore do, as an alternative to 
falling down into the void, was to hold my peace and 
cling to my seat until I am asked to do otherwise. 

A. thin slice of the moon now came shyly out of 
the black horizon and looked at us with a plae and 
weak smile. A light mist of whiteness came drifting 
like a veil out of the sky and covered the forest and the 
streams. And though that elfin haze, I strained my 
eyes to have another look at the strange bait and 
faintly spotted it moving on the sandy bed. The 
rifle in the hands of the Raja was cocked straight at 
it and his eyes were glued. Now and then he would 
flash his forch on.it. By this time I realised that there 
was something living within the bundle, but what it 
was—my guess was hard put to make out. 

' ‘Since this was said to be a fish bait, I now had the 
extra puzzle to solve: where was the fish to come 
from in tbat forest? 

Over this preparation for fishing, this bait and my 
bewildered imagination, the silence of the night and 
the forest towered like doom. "Through the mist 
of the thin moon’s light the compact mass of the 
tree-tops below looked like a sea waving with its own 
inner motion. abruptly perhaps this elemental 
silence would be rent by the sharp cry of a sleeping 
peacock, and then the crickets go on again. The bait 
lay on the sand, and the Raja's torch flashed off and 
on, but nothing of any import seemed to happen. 
In spite of my frenzied imagnation and the excitement 
of this bizarre vigil, I could not help feeling a little 
bored and had pérhaps dozed off.... 


Be quiet, you will know 


But the rifle zoomed, almost by my ears, and ` 


nearly jumped out of my skin. In less than a second 
came from below the blood-curdling howls of a tiger 
in agony. .I felt that the forces of destruction thus 
disturbed by the bullet from the sky had the power to 
overwhelm us-all even in that perfect, retreat of 
ours, and may heart went fluttering like a dove. 

`. But the’ Raja had already flashed his torch, this 
time tompletely unmüffied. The sandy bank was 
lit up by it and a huge, striped beast’ waz lying flat 
on its back with'a paw resting on the white bundle and 
its tail sweeping the ground wearily like a big snake. 
The hit was direct and had smashed the beast’s head. 
It was not easy to believe unless I saw it—that death 
could descend so surely from such a height. The 
Raja Bahadur cried out-in exultation, "Hurra, it's 
finished.” f 
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Now at last, I grasped the niceties of the techni- 
que and marvelled at the neatness of the conception 
and the case of execution. With sincere admin- 
ration for the cleverness of the Raja, I was going to 
gush congratulations-on him. Just at that moment, . 
a clear moaning sound of a human child hit my. eárs 
and I got confused again. à 

But no, there could be rio mistake that the sound 
was Coming from out of that-void, four hundred feet 
below, perhaps from the white bundle itself- My, 
blodd froze and my limbs got stiff as the thought of 
this possibility broke upon me. ' Pee bad 

Like a mad man I shrieked, “Raja Bahadur, what 
was the bait? "What have you used for your fishing?" 

In a trice he covered me with the rifle and said 
hoarsely, “Stop.” . 

The whole world whirled before my eyes and ended 
in a blaze of yellow. Had not the Raja held me 
s I would have dropped like lead into that sheer 
void. . f ~ 


x x x 


It all is now only a memory—too far in time to 
be distressful. But the slippers touched it once 
more with reality and the low moanings of the gagged 
child came floating to me across the vacuum of eight 
months. But I brushed them aside carelessly. What, 
after all, was an unclaimed, child of a mere keeper 
against a priceless tiger and the fishing of a Prince? 


—Translated from Bengali by Nikhil Sen, journalist 
and author of a number of books in Bengali. 
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Ta is good reason for the 
Marxist movement in India 
to be beholden to Debiprasad 
Chattopadhyaya not only for 
his nearly pioneering work on 
Indian materialism, but for the 
solid though unobtrusive manner 
in which, through the instru- 
mentality particularly of his “In- 
dian Studies, Past & Present”, 
he carries on a sustained intel- 
lectual effort to get together vital 
material on Indian thought in 
relation especially to the crucial 
problems of today. 

Stcherbatsky (1866-1942) was 
by common consent the greatest 
scholar in Europe of Buddhist 
philosophy’ but his celebrated 
work on Buddhist logic and the 
concept Nirvana apart (they are 
not exactly the common reader’s 
cup of tea!), he wrote out of the 
vast range of his knowledge and 
insight on such more accessible 
themes as the “scientific achieve- 
ments of ancient India", “history 
of materialism in India", *theory 
of poetry in India", etc. which, 
capably translated by Harish G. 
Gupta, make up a volume of 
absorbing interest. : 

It includes also important 
and sophisticated philosophical 
writings of Nagarjuna and Dhar- 
makirti, the former refuting in 
concise and logical formulations 
the concept of the creator. 

Dr  Chattopadhyaya has 
written a long and learned intro- 
duction which is eminently read- 
able and which brings ont also 
how Soviet philosophers, while 
highly respectful of Stcherbatsky 
as a pre-eminent Indologist, point 
out at the same time the great 
man's insufficient grasp of the 


- basic struggle in India, as in every 


other philosophy, between ide- 
alism and materialism. 

That apart, however, one has 
a feeling that following upon 
cues given by Stcherbatsky (and 
also our own Indian scholars 
like Brajendranath Seal), serious 
work should be undertaken, some- 
what on the lines pursued by 
Needham in relation to China, 
to expound the relationship bet- 
ween science and society in dif- 
ferent phases of India’s cheque- 
red history. Perhaps Dr Chatto- 
padhyaya and his colleagues on 
“Indian Studies” will apply their 
mind to this theme and prepare 


to tackle it. 

It was a happy gesture when the 
Institute of Philosophy, Academy . 
of Sciences of the USSR, placed 
at the disposal of Dr Chatto- 
padhyaya an English translation 
of Dr N.P. Anikeev's delightful 
essay which is now available to 
our readers. It is an example 
of socialist scholarship tearing 
through the in-built and nearly 
ineradicable prejudice (which it 
would not even be unfair to dub 
quasi-racist) of western thinkers 
in relation to India (and gener- 
ally, non-European) intellectual 
achievement in the past. 

Even to such a generous philo- 
sopher like Whitehead, the great 
civilizations of the East never 
had sufficient balance of thought 
essuntia) for scientific research. 
Jn many western studies in orien- 
tal subjects there is thus a tinge 
of superior patronage which hurts 
all the more because it is often 
subtly veiled. To the generality 
of Western Orientalists, also, the 
relevance of social life to thought 
is an unfamiliar and disturbing 
subject, with the result tbat their 
scholarship is often marked by 
& formal quality which hinders 
creative interpretation. 

Dr Anikeev gives almost a 
brid's eye survey of ancient Indian 
thought, noting its weaknesses 
as well as its strength, and leads 
felicitously to the conclusion that 
the philosophical heritage of 
India, purged of excrescences in- 
evitably concomitant with a com- 
plicated class structure, can be a 
weapon, of truly human advance, 
though of course the primary 
need was not only philosophical 
argumentation but also the crea- 
tive force -of a real struggle for 
the new life. 

Not much need be said in 
commendation of Chattopa- 
dhyaya’s analysis of Indian athe- 
ism. Many will recall the sublime 
Samkhya aphorism about God 
being unproven concept, but to 
most of us it will be news (which 
Chattopadhyaya gives us on the 
basis.of irrefutable evidence) that 
of all our major philosophies, 
only the Vedanta (with special 
reservations) and the later version 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika were theis- 
tic, while by contrast Buddhism, 
Jainism, Purva-Mimamsa, Sam- 
khya, Lokayata and Nyaya-Vaise- 
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sika in its pristine from were “phi- 
losophies of committed atheism”. 
The stupendous importance 
of atheismin Indian thought does 
appear remarkable. How one 
would like to know at least in 
outline the social prolegomena 
and periodic repercussions of the 
stupendous class struggle which 
must have been waged in order 
to malign, isolate and try to crush 
out the essence of Lokayata think- 
ing in our country! 
Chattopadhyaya stresses the 
uniqueness of Indian thinkers in 
facing thé problem of the divinity 
in all earnestness and reaching 
the reasoned conviction that with- 
out discarding logic its existence 
could not be admitted. He warns, 
of course, that one must not 


imagine oneself discovering Mar- 
xism in traditional Indian philo- 
sophy, for that would be not only 
untenable but also somewhat 
ludicrous historically. 

There is little point, however, 
in the usual contemporary gibe 
against Marxism that as a form 
of uncompromising atheism it 
just cuts across our national 
heritage, and Chattopadhyaya in 
his lucid way expounds how it is 
a “fiction” to think of “Indian 
wisdom being essentially God- 
oriented”. 

As a grateful reader, let me 
repeat once again my delight 
at the feast of reason provided by 
the three books listed above. 


—Hiren Mukerjee 


Army Wife's Reflections 


The Uniform and I: Vijaya 
Naravane; Army Educational 
Stores, New Delhi-5, pp 324, 
Rs 10.50 


TE volume is a narration in 
five parts of army life by 
Smt Vijaya Naravane married 
into the army to Second Lieu- 
tenant A.S. Naravane (in pre-inde- 
pendent era, now Major General). 

The situations are narrated. in 
a dull manner instead of relating 
them to notable episodes and. live 
dialogues. The "message" of 
Indian culture, rituals and tradi- 
tions almost sound like little 
speeches given at a ladies club. 

Little anecdotes and ridiculous 
situations, arising out of the 
aplomb and artificiality of man- 
ners of Westernised Indian mem- 
sahibs and sahibs, have been a 
more amusing contrast to the 
simple and tradition bound prac- 
tices of the Indian housewife with 
an Indian cultural background. 

In the latter part of the narr- 
ation the author feels more 
comfortable and breaks out into 
good humour with the moral tone 
suppressed a little. The anec- 
dote about the vain and conceited 
English Sahib Dicky trying to 
pull a fast one on Chaman Lal, 
the Indian insurance agent, and 
the latter’s perfect pat reply in 
front of all and sundry, is a good 
example of the conceited among 
British military officers and the 
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under-rated Indian intelligent 
minds. 

The author's attempt to des- 
cribe her husband's (by then a 
Captain) experience and involve- 
ment in the War, with feeling 
suffers because they are told to 
her, and often, naturally with 
much bravado as well as self-pity. 
The captain’s capture, escape, re- 
capture, and freedom are told 
with a sprinkling of human in- 
terest stories of fate shared by 


fellow officers. Their daily needs 
of life acquired- in constant sus- 
pense and fear of the Germans, 
makes the reader wait for the 
homecoming-reunion of these 
persecuted men of war with their 
familes. 

But Smt Naravane  seéms 
afraid of exposing too much of 
her emotional self, and this tender 
moment glides through the scene 
garbed in self-conscions poverty 
of language and thus robs this 
was-story of its appealing drama- 
tic moments. 

The other parts, The Transi- 
tion, The Partition and The 
Post-Independent Era, also like 
the first part—the days of the 
British—introduces the reader fo 
hordes of names (cluttering every 
page) coming info social contact 
with the writer and her husband. 

If the author had introduced 
us to fewer characters with inter- 
esting idiosyncracies and charac- 
teristics, and allowed these charac- 
ters to develop just a little, the 
reader would have felt more at 
home with them. 

The list of names of friends 
of Smt Naravane would no doubt 
thrill the former and soothe the 
latter in reminiscent moods, but 
they do not all the time interest 
the reader. And a book is writ- 
ten to be read. 


—Manjul Bhagat 





WEST AFRICA (Continued from page 28) 


for retaining the native traditions 
and tecnniques of the people which 
are a part of the'oultural heritage 
that they possess at the moment 
but which are under the threat 
of being overwhelmed and forgot- 
ten if not given due protection. 
There is another imperative 
reason for the conscious develop- 
ment of such intermediate tech- 
nology and that is in order to help 
the poorest and the weaker sec- 


tions of the population in rapidly , 


ending their present misery. 
Over-all development plans 
whose progress is measured in the 
rise in per capita income, does not 
always show the actual conaition 
of this seotion ofthe people and 
many continue under their present 
misery even when the overall 
figures are quite impressive. 
There is very specific and urgent 
need of tackling their problem 


and the development of interme- 
diate technology including the 
organisation of cooperatives, for 
instance, can go a long way to- 
ward this end. 

Whether it is armed struggle or 
electrification or alphabetisation 
—it can be achieved only on the 
strength of the people, the bulk 
of whom consists of youth in 
our countries of low expectation 
of life. But the youth must play 
a role not only by virtue of their 
numbers but with conscious and 
organised volition. 

Guided by the principal progres- 
sive leadership of their respec- 
tive countries, the organised 
youth, together with the mass 
organisations of other sections of 
the people, women, trade unions, 
peasant organisations, etc. have 
to bear the brunt of carrying out 
this process. 


MAINSTREAM 
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INDUSTRIAL R&D EFFORTS (Continued from page 18) 


‘Initially, the assignments undertaken by the 
Division were on the extension of known process 
trains to meet the expansion needs of the running 
plants; but later, with the accumulation of experie- 
nce, completely independent units based on proce- 
sses for which experiece did not exist within the 
Corporation's running units, were taken up. With 
the extension of needs, the engineering and drafting 
facilities were expanded and integrated into the or- 
ganisation. In early sixties when the Government 
decided to expand fertilizer production progressively, 


‘the FCI was called upon to gear itself to the task ot 


setting up at least two to three new large-scale fcrii- 
lizer units every year, in recognition of the ability, 
background and experience of the Planning and 
Development Division. The object was to reduce 
to the minimum import component of the invest- 
ment by utilising the indigenous expertise. As a 


- result, the Division has now established itself as a 


comprehensive and integrated organisation, encom- 
passing under its wings different aspects of functional 


research and development, including pilot plant 
investigations leading to development of its own 
process know-hows, process design, engineering in 
all fields, procurement of plant and machinery, 
Supervision of plant erection and commissioning. 
The integration of various relevant essential functions 
under one organisational unit has made it possible 
to ensure that the work of one specialised. discipline 
supports and complements the work of other discip- 
lines and the various specialists are in intimate con- 
tact with the actual problems and the results of 
application of their work. 

This development has been possible partly be- 
cause of the induction of the various related 
disciplines under a single set up and partly because 
of the setting in which the Division is placed as an 
integral part of the industry, drawing on its resources, 
experience, operational problems and the opportu- 
nities. This has also incidentally solved to a large 
extent the problems of transfer of technology for 
commercial exploitation. (To be continued) 





VIOLENCE AND OUR YOUTH (Continued from page 14) 


the basic presuppositions of an Indian living today. 
Please do not run away from the fact that the country 
is facing problems that cannot be tackled by normal 
methods, please do not forget that if violence is not 
channelised in a creative fashion, it breaks out in 
orgies of brutality as have taken place in Ahmedabad, 
Bhiwandi and elsewhere. Please do not forget that 
the young people of today are depressed beyond words 
and that is why, all over the country, they are getting 
the sympathy of the common man. When a bus is 
burnt or something is done to anybody, the people 
do not intervene because they have come to believe 
that all politics is today a game of blackguardry, 
that politicking is going on, that corruption is ram- 
pant, that morality is nowhere in the picture, and 
some sanctimonious people talk in moralising tones 
to the youth of our country. That is Why the youth 


WRITERS FREEDOM (Continued from page 32) 


struggling masses. —- 
Still; the emergence of a healthy democratio, 


humanist, progressive literature and art is marked in 
our time, in capitalist and developing countries in 





connection with the powerful liberation movement. 


of the working masses. It is growing and broade- 
nning all the time. Artistic development in these 
oountries'is being further revolutionised by the exis- 
tence and strength of the socialist world. ‘The resur- 
gence of the Afro-Asian world today and its popular 
struggle: against imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism, is creating another powerful condition 
in favour of the development of the progressive trend 
of literature and art, in these countries. 

As for the Indian writers, they have a preat tradi- 
tion of anti-imperialist and humanist trend in their 
own literature. Over half a century ago, Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, the next poet and humanist, wrote 
in one of his articles on the problem of “literary 
creations” that for the créative writer the point “is 
to give definite shape and expression to the pre-domi- 
nant ideas that pervade the human society in certain 
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of our country is in revolt. That is why so much 
violent manifestations are taking place. 

If one does not take note of it, if one merely tries 
to apply some remedy from the outside, it will not 
cure the disease. One has to go to the root of the 
matter. Merely talking in terms of law and order 
being subverted is not tackling the problem. Some- 
thing very much bigger than that is happening all 
over the world and also in my country, because, we 
are not an anchorite peninsula separated from the 
stream of world events. We have to be in the stream 
of world events. We have to solve our problem 
which also happens to be the problem of the 


` world. 


—Based on author's speech in 
Lok Sabha on November 17, 1970. 





periods of history like the gathering of monsoon 
clouds over the land." Tagore gave certain exam- 
ples, that of the time of the advent of “Sri Chaitanya", 
the great sage and social reformer in Bengal or the 
French Revolution, which upheld the idea of the 
human fraternity. Tagore himself, in his later years, 
visited the land of October Revolution to see the 
founding of a new civilization, there. He termed 
this voyage as his “pilgrimage”, which if not under- 
taken, would have made his life's quest for truth 
incomplete, in his famous book “letters from Russia.” 

The problem of writers’ and artists’ freedom and 
commitment, is thus to be seen, not in abstraction 
but in its proper objective and historical perspective. 
The creative freedom is organically linked with that 
of writers’ and artists’ committment. The starch 
for the identity of the modern man cannot be truly 
reflected in his creations, if the writer is not self- 
conscious enough to choose and select his true path. 
And tben, and then only the writer is to be called 
genuinely free, when he discharges his responsibili- 
ties towards his epoch and time. 


Al 
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BEHIND PEKING'S PRESENT THAW (Continued from page 30) 


today when "China intends to 
meet us halfway". . 

Hibgly active also isthe Ham- 
burg-K oeln Chinese trading Com- 
pany among whose directors are 
West German businessmen and 
representatives of a number of 
Swiss. firms. Prince von Scho- 
eneich-Karolat who for many 
years lived in China, and the 
Hamburg shipping magnate, 
Sievers, play the first fiddle in 
this company. 

This year, this company 1s 
due to build in cologue a large 
trade and information centre of 
the People’s Republic of China 
with the general floor space of 
7,000 square metres, The cen- 
tre’s building will have scores of 
' conference rooms and exhibition 
halls. This wil, be matched by a 
13-storeyed hotel for 500 guests, 
a swimming pool and a restaurent 
which will serve the mosi exquisite 
samples of Chinese cuisine. The 
hotel’s staff will be all Chinese. 
All expenses, which at preliminary 
estimates will run to 20,000,000 
marks, will be borne by the Chi- 
nese. The centre’s facilities are 


intended to be used for holding 
confidential talks and concluding 


` business deals between the Chinese 


and the representatives of indus- 


trial and trading firms of West | 


European countries. 

It is noteworthy that the lar- 
gest Communist Chinese trade 
centre would be set up not in 
Birtain or France which have 


diplomatic relations with Peking, . 


but in West Germany, which so 
far has. no official relations 
with China, including ‘trade. In 
spite of this fact, however, ponn 
was rated first in 1969 in trading 
with Peking among all the West 
European nations. According to 
official statistics, the volume of 
Sino-West German trade reached 
1,000. million DM during the 10 
months of last year alone. 
China's chronic deficit of trade 
with West Germany in the past 
few years—due to the fact that 
West German export to China 
exceeds almost two times Chinese 
import to West Germany—shows 
that the convertible currency 
which Peking gets by selling goods 
in Hongkong and Singapore and 





S. V. GHATE (Continued from page 11) 


Not unoften and sometimes 
with justification he would attack 
what he called my “thoughtless 
generosity” and refuse to sanc- 
tion the ‘amount demanded. 

But if was not smooth-sailing 
all the time. Sometimes Ghate 
would dig in and demand a 
formal mandate from the Polit 
. Bureau. ` I held the PB meeting 
and got the needed sanction, but 
no mandate was ever issued. 
Dr Adhikari’s dictum was that 
mandates were not given to one 
like Ghate. To the eXtent that 
there.is a system and order in 
our Party budget, it is Ghate’s | 
contribution. 

After suffering some knooks, 
I was back in the leadership and, 
working in the Party Headquar- 
ters. -Inner-Party | differences, 
cried aloud for solution. Ghate 
thought I had gone politically” 
“too Right, while I thought he 
was sticking to Leftism; organis- 
ationally, he thought I was going 
anarchist, while .I thought his 


p 


ideas were bureaucratic. These 
differences caused tension but no 
breach in our friendship. Ghate 
was the type with whom one 
could not but remain friendly. 
"After our passionate discus- 
sion during which Ghate would 
forget all about my bad heart, 
he would come back to my room 
looking very concerned to tell 
me lovingly not to neglect the 
doctor’s advice, and to break, 


up my work and take rest. I. 
would grunt my “yes”, without. 
"which he would not leave, and go 


on working. After a while he 
would come back and shout: 
“Are you going to go up and rest 
or J summon the Red Guard to 
remove you bodily?" 

My heart went on worsening. 
Comrade Ghate conspired with 
the Party leaders concerned, as 
also with my wife and the family, 
and succeeded in sending me 
abroad for enforced rest and the 
needed treatment. If I am yet 
alive, how can I forget that Ghate 


— 


from numerous items of invisible 


export, is reimbursed. by trading 
with West Germany from which 
the Chinese can receive in. ever 
increasing’ quantities equipment 
strategic materials needed for 
expanding China’s military indus- 
try and, primarily, for the manu- 
facture of nuclear weaponry. 

The French newspaper Combat 
was quite right when it wrote- 
that Peking "succeeded in buil-- 
ding a kind of an invisible - 
aerial bridge between the Federal 
Republic and China which was 
used for shipping to China hun- 
dreds of. tons of goods worth 
thousands of millions of West 
German marks". ‘ f 

This explains why China is so 
successfully implementing .her 
rocket-nucler programme “despite 
a series of set-backs at various 
stages of her revolution”. This 
also explains to a large measure 
why Peking has been viewing 
with concern the impact of the 
recent agreement between USSR 
and West Germaney. 


(To be concluded) l 


did his best to ensure it despite 
all our tense and deep differences. 

At the time of his death, 
Ghate was not only the Party 
Treasurer but also the Chairman 
of the Control Commission, some- 
thing like the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, on matters 
of Party discipline, breach by 
individuals or units of the organis- 
ational principles of the Party. 
Ghate was the type who was 
elected from one Party Congress 
to another to this office of trust 
and authority. f 

His last ambition was to build 
the Ajoy Bhavan and leave behind . 
a building worthy of Party Head- 
quarters. He surmounted all diffi- 
culties and began the good work, 
only to die before its completion. 

Ghate is no more. He has 
left behind a bit of him inside 
everyone who knew him or had 
heard of him.. He was such a 
loyal and active Communist that 
itmade him so good and unfor- 
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[] Tasks against Neo-Colonialism 


I am convinced that the. 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and ot 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 
' an economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as 

such also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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prva enterprise in India has today emerged 
as the most sheltered, conservative and un- 
enterprising tribe, and yet this, has been the most 
m section of the community since Indepen- 
ence. 
. In this background, the Prime Minister's sharp 
and unorthodox address before the meeting of the 
Associated. Chambers of-Commerce and Industry 
. Jast week must have come as a jolt to the tycoons 
who came to listen to her. The fattening of Big Business 
with the almost neverending help given by tbe 
Government has only helped to whet their appetite— 
rather, their greed—for more profits. Smt Gandhi 
did not mince words when she said: “The notion 
that the maximation of private returns on investment 
is the true measure of efficiency- has long since been 
abandoned even by economists who are by no nieans 
socialists. For this kind of economics is only a schol- 
astic apologia for exploitation." 

Smt Gandhi's warning about “the growing con- 
sciousness and impatience of the Indian people" has 
been timely, because the business community, by and 
large, has yet to sense the mood of the masses. They 
have yet to learn how to adjust themselves to the new 
temper of the people and go in for changes which 
alone can avert any large-scale social explosion. It 
is doubtful how many among them have grasped the 

. wisdom of her weighty words: “Tt is for the business 
community whether they will agree to have this sort 
of change or they will, by not agreeing at this stage, 
invite something which will be far more drastic and 
certainly for which people like us will not be res- 
ponsible.” i 

This is not a question of ethics and morals, since 
the rapacity of the system that breeds tycoons is 
no longer a matter of dispute anywhere in the world 
today. Rather it is a short-sighted, suicidal policy for 
private sector to forget that unless the bare necessities 
‘of life of the overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country are solved, the entire set-up will be in 
jeopardy and the class that lives by fleecing profit 
cannot save itself. This was why Nehru years back 
4 





Actions Decide, Not Words 


warned: "If we do-not ultimately solve the basic . 
problems of food, clothing, housing and so on ... we 
shall be swept away and somebody else will come in 
and try to solve them." — - . i 

While the Prime Minister's admonition - to Big 
Business has been timely and deserves to be com- 
mended, the common people of this country will, 
in the final analysis, judge her and her Government by 
what they are able’to do than what they say. For, 
the time for words, however noble in sentiment, is 
over; the time for action is already overdue. The 
rising cost of living side by side with the lengthening 
shadow of unemployment underlines the grim reality 
of the Indian situation. which cannot be wished away 
by mere admonitions. 

The Government's record is still poor in the matter 
of curbing monopolies or reducing economic dis- 
parities. The impudent Big Business, engaged in all 
sorts of unholy practices, is still permitted to play 
havoc with the economy. The  unashamed mani- 
pulations by the Cotton lobby, the cheating by the 
Coal Kings and the obduracy of the. Jute barons— 
so blatantly revéaled in the happenings- of the recent 
weeks—are areas where Government intervention 
can and must be made effective if its bonafides are to 
be believed by the masses. 

The Prime Minister has correctly analysed that 
“the frustrations of the educated young unemployed 
pose special problems and the reduction of uri- 
employment must be one of the'principal methods of 
achieving equity". She was also right in telling the 
tycoons that “the Government alone cannot provide 
them jobs”. But the country has a right to know 
what the Government proposes to do cocretely to 
tackle this menacing problem, and how soon. Judging 
by the nationwide support that she has received on 
the nationalisation of major banks, there need be.no 
doubt in the mind of her Government about the 
massive support that it will get if it does not hesitate 
to implement, here and now, the radical policies it 
has pledged to carry out. It is now up to Smt Gandhi 
and her Government to move. : 
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Ou positive achievement of 


the Syndicate’s Lucknow ses- 
sion has been the mood of self- 
introspection it has induced in 
its rank and file. The septuage- 
narian leadership, for which time 
is running out in senses more than, 
one, has made up its mind leaving 


the workers to make their own -` 


choice. 

The session has also been 
notable in clearing the mists about 
many things. Candidly, even 
though with a touch of pathos, 
the Syndicate admitted that it 
could not go it alone and that for 
its survival it would make com- . 
promises on principles and pro- 
grammes, would even surrender 
them wholesale. 

From a grand alliance to one 
not so grand, to a joint front, 
to coordination, to cooperation 
and finally to mere electoral 
adjustments, was not an impres- 
sive journey. The quest for like- 
mindedness on socialism, secul- 
arism, nationalism and democracy 
got whittled down in-the process 
and the first three were dropped 
on the way to “democratic” unity. 
The adjective in democratic soci- . 
alism submerged the noun. 

The party had gone to Luck- 
now as a prospective major part- 
ner in an alliance, ready to assume 
the role of the big brother. It 
has come back as Sangh's and 
Swatantra's sidekick. The ad- 
vantage of a-dominant position 
in Parliament and two States was 
frittered away. To humble the 
Congress, the leadership put on 
sack cloth and ashes and humbly 
went to the junior partners for 
'Support. 

Tactically, Lucknow was a 
wrong choice. It was intended 
to boost the morale; but the puny 


' procession, the barracking at the 


pocket-sized public meeting, the 
presence of the Jana Sangh work- 
ers in the pandal to swell the 
numbers, and the reservations 
with which some of the impor- 
tant leaders spoke about the 
official line of alliances, did not 
impress those who had even been 
to Ahmedabad. The session was 
no tower of strength for the 
Syndicate in the tottering Sam- 
yukta Vidhayak Dal Government 
in the State. 

..Lucknow did not solve any of 
the problems before the Syndi- * 


cate. Sri S.K. Patil was persuad- 
ed at the last moment to second 
the political resolution so that the 
unity move with the Congress 
could be buried. But he could 
not even convince Sri Babubhai 
Chinai who took the floor after 
bim. "The appeal had been tram- 
pled underfoot by the lady" 
and there would be "no overtures 
from our side", Sri Patil said as 
an explanation of his earlier 
moves, But Sri Chinai stressed 
the distortions the Centrist posi- 
tion of the Syndicate would suffer 
under alliances with any party 
other than the Congress. 

Sri C.B. Gupta was lukewarm 
in his denunciation of the unity 
move and could not subdue Sri 
Sheo Narain and Sri Nawal 
Kishore who asserted that the 
party would have to move to- 
wards unity, tomorrow if not 
today, after the poll, if not 
before. 

The hopes of those who 
thought that they could ‘bargain 
for positions through this move 
have been frustrated. Their all- 
ergy to the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra leaves them with only 
one choice; quietly walk back to 
the Congress. . 

Nor has the Syndicate succeed- 
ed in eating its cake and having 
it too. Even though the Sangh 
was born yesterday and the Swa- 
tantra was brought up in cotton- 
wool, they are not such political 
gullibles who would accept the 
Gujarat and Mysore Chief Minis- 
ters’ decision to go it alone and 
rush to support the crumbling 
Syndicate elsewhere. 

Sri Kamarajs condemnation 
of the unity-walias as agents of 
the ruling Congress did not carry 
conviction, and his support to 
the alliance move was openly 
interpreted as his local compul- 
sion emanating from his new- 
found love for Rajaji. 

Now onwards, it is likely to 
be a constant battle of wits bet- 
ween the State leaderships of 
Gujarat and Mysore, on the one 
hand, and the central leadership, 
on the other. The former would 
assert their coming of age while 
the latter would arrange a forced 
wedlock for them. The idea has 
already been mooted that the 
Gujarat and Mysore units should 
lead an independent life like the 
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Bangla or the. Orissa Congress. 
If the central leadership succeeds, 
the Syndicate units in these 
‘States would face splintering. if 
not split, further weakening its 


bargaining position at the national ^ 
level. 'The- cost in terms of. 


popular support may.be heavier. 

The image the Syndicate ac- 
quired at Lucknow is not very 
attractive, or fetching. It named 
the camp as WNehrunagar but 
thought of hanging his portrait 
only belatedly. In a bid toest- 
ablish a continuity, it claimed 
all the past leaders including 
Acharya Narendra Deva and the 
terrorist heroes Jike Chandra She- 
khar Azad and Bhagat Singh. 
How would have Nehru or Naren- 
dra Deva reacted to an alliance 
with the Sangh and Swatantra is 
wellknown. But it left out some 
of the important Muslim leaders 
of Lucknow whose contribution 
to the struggle for Independence 
cannot be wished away. 

Then, the Syndicate chose 
Lucknow for its jamboree to 
declare its love for the Sangh and 
denunciation of Muslim organis- 
ations like the Muslim League. 
The show was more in line with 

^.the thinking of Sardar Patel, 
whose twentieth death anniversary 
fell this week. It was, inciden- 
tally, an eloquent ‘ commentary 


J 


on what would’ happen to. the 
legacy of Patel in the Congress. 

` The Syndicate was not con- 
cerned with ideological formula- 
tions on the political and econo- 
mic situation in the country. It 
had no solution to offer. It 


‘tried to make ‘up for the lack 


of principles, ideology and pro- 
gramme by abusing Smt Indira 
Gandhi. Even though word had 
gone round that the Prime Minis- 
ter should not be named lest the 
delegates take it as a personal 
vendetta of the frustrated leaders 
against her, the truth was out as 
speaker after speaker stood up 
only to add to the vocabulary 
of vituperations against Smt 
Gandhi. 

Having shed socialism and 
secularism (the words appeared 
in the original draft) to woo the 
Sangh and the Swatantra, it 


quietly «dropped the demand for . 


a time-bound programme for 
land reforms. from its resolution 
on the economic situation. One 
resolution talked of the immediate 
need to oust the Congress from 
power, the other of its having 
forfeited the mandate it enjoyed 
from the people. 

But the meeting also failed to 
chalk out a strategy. It failed 
to name its prospectiye allies and 
the length it would go to win 
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them over. The matter was left 


to the president, Sri Nijalingappa, 
and all that Sri Morarji Desai did. 
to spell out the steps and the 
strategy was an encomium of 
"the leader". He can commit 
no wrong, he is the repository of 
all wisdom, he enjoys the faith 
and adulation of all, he is supreme 
and endowed with supreme 
powers, he will deliver the goods 
only if you give him a chance—- 
was Sri Desai's analysis of the 
situation. vas 

The voice of dissent was not 
limited to Gujarat. Some- West 
Bengal delegates commended the 
P.C. Sen way of going it alone. 
An Assam worker said much 
the same thing. Many members 
from Uttar Pradesh pointed out 
the, pitfalls of,the line adopted 
by the leadership. i 

Sri Ram Subhag Singh stood 
up to point ont that he, along 
with Sri Hathi and Sri Poonacha, 
had supported the move to nation- 
alise banks as Cabinet members, 
that the abolition of privy purses 
was an accepted programme of 
the party and any deviation from 
it would not be tolerated, and 
that the support extended to the 
preventive detention measures in 
West Bengal was wrong. 

The cracks were showing des- 
pite efforts to paper them over. 
A host .of speakers pointed out 
that socialism and secularism 


_ were essential principles of the 


party and they should not be given 

the go by. Smt Tarakeshwari Sinha 

frankly asked Sri Jaswant Mehta 

not to veto the alliance in the 

States where the Syndicate was 

a party of the fringe. We do not 

grudge you your Government in 

the State—in fact we are very 

proud of you and your achieve- 

ments—but why do not you give 

us a chance to survive, to live,^ 
to exist? she asked the Gujárat . 
contingent. 

Smt Sucheta Kripalani graphi- 
cally described. the position when 
she said that they had ignored the 
neighbours while living in the 
Congress mansion, now they must’ 
have good neighbourly relations 
with the apartment dwellers. -But 
Sri Gauri Shanker «Rai would 
not relent—history would not 
pardon you for your opportun- 
istic alliances and forsaking the 


programme, for your replacing: 


^ MAINSTREAM- 


the objective, by strategy. 

Sri Jaswant Mehta said—you 
are just a case of nerves; you can 
do what we are doing—relying 
exclusively on our own strength; 
do not get funky just because you 
are out of power. Sri Chiman- . 
bhai Patel scoffed at the efforts’ 
to have short-cuts in politics. 
There weré others who did not 
choose to be.polite and blamed the 
lust for power.of the leaders who 
sacrificed the principles for power. 

Sri Morarji Desai and some of 
his few supporters used the big 
stick to cow. the dissenters down. 
Those who-oppose the. alliance 
should go out of the party or 
disciplinary action would be taken 
against them, they warned.” But 
Sri Nawal Kishore retorted that 
these gentlemen should them- 
selves join the Sangh and Swa- 
tantra aud live happily ever after. 
Sri Ram Subhag Singh said such 
talk. would not be tolerated. 

The ffightened old men of the 
Syndicate have opted for expedi- 
ency and risked a-rift in the party. 
They, haye voted for the Right 
consolidation .even if the. Syndi- 
cate emerges as a loser in the 
process. A chunk of the party 
would go out sooner or later and 
the Sangh. would swallow another. . 

The people are not enthusia- 
stic about . B" teams, and the . 
Syndicate has chosen to be just 
that. . The short-term strategy of. 
getting into the Lok Sabha with a 
sizable number “somehow or the 
other" would not pay. dividends 
in thedong run and. the Syndicate 
would:soon be the party that was. 

‘What launched them. on the - 
suicidal course? Their ego, frus- 
tration, lust for power or plain 
stupid calculations? " May ‘be it 
is a‘mixture-of‘a little. of each. . 
For :Sri ‘Morarji- Desai; ousting ~ 
Smt. Gandhi is. an obsession be- 
cause he thinks. the. alternative 
is obvious... Sri Nijalingappa has 
refused to’ retiré because he wants 
to have’ driother ` spell in ‘Some w 
office? 
been good at arithmetic:and'often! « 
equates Tamil Nadu. with. ndia. 

For Sri C.B. Gupta; it 18 his C; 


loyalty td the’ “Sarvochtha: fr ui ode 


Siu Kamaraj- ‘has never tf 


sation before he finally retired. 
To Sri Sadoba Patil it does not 
make a difference one way or 
the other, he can blow hot and 
cold in one breath if he is asked 
by the principals to do so. 

The dangers on the horizon 
seen by Sri Nijalingappa in his 
opening remarks were not of 
“dictates from abroad” as he 
sought to make. out, but of the 
poll. He was a man in a hurry. 


He desperately needed a mass - 


base and hoped the Sangh and the 
Swatantra would lend it to his 
party, temporarily. Some opti- 
mism. y 

Sri Atal’. Behari Vajpayee, 
President of the Sangh, lost no 


time in correcting the. records. . 


If. the Syndicate would like to go 
it alone in Gujarat and’ Mysore, 
we would do it in Madhya Pradesh 


. and Rajasthan, he said. Sri R.N. 
. Singh Deo would say something 


very similar to this about Orissa. 


The Syndicate leaders took a . 


lot of pains to explain that their 
alliance would not be limited: to 
these two parties of the Right. 


. Sri C.B.-Gupta hopefully referred _ 
.to the SVD in UP to point out 
that the Samyukta Socialists were ` 


equally allergic to Smt Gandhi 
and‘ that the Bharatiya Kranti 
Dal was a faithful ally. Theclaim 
sounded hollow even while it 
was made. The BKD’s ambi- 
tions are. matched: only by the 
SSP's unpredictability. Smt Tara- 


keshwari Sinha has friends amon-- 


pst the. Praja Socialist leaders 
and invited. them to help the 
Syndicate acquire a progressive 
facade. . But will they oblige the 


lady? - x 
In sum, the Syndicate sought . 
to refurbish its image by: Choosing 
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the Sangh as its running mate 
in the elections, but it is going to 
be a three- legged race with lots of 
handicap. In UP and Bihar, it 
will lose the support of the mino- 
rities and Harijans. In Mysore 
and Gujarat, it will lose sizable 
sections of its cadres, if not whole 
units. The Sangh will prove to be 
a very hard bargainer. 

In its attempt to stem the 
drift and vacillation of six months, 
the leadership alienated itself from 
its Centrist and radical cadres 
and limited their options. These 
cadres, as also the Syndicate, 
lost their bargaining position. 
If the trickle from the Syndicate 
to the Congress becomes a stream, 
it would only be the leadership 
to blame. If part of the Syndi- 
cate ultimately finds its place in 
the Sangh and the Swatantra, 
that would¥only be the logic of 
‘events and the policies adopted. 

Th . process of rethinking in 
the ranks has already started. 
"They know that the fight they bad 
waged against the patties of the 
Right at the district and. taluka 
'level had been in vain: They know 
that they would have to embrace 
their life-long political opponents 
as long lost brothers. -They know 
that their adherence to secularism 
and socialism would have to be 
a thing of the past. Would they 
have the same flexibility and ad- 
aptability in their principles which 
their leadership has- shown? 


One way or the other, - the 


`. Syndicate has become a victim 


of. its. leadershtp's melancholia. 


'". The, noose around its neck is 
. tighfeńing. 

2 M.K. 
December 8 
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ted his fellow-workers to go back 


to the Congress; hevis’ ‘frustrated: ; BS 


that-he,could not get thèm a place ‘ 
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India Tobacco Co. Ltd. and its sister organisation and tobacco 


supplier, Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. Ltd., have 


jg followed a' positive policy of import substitution and self- 


reliance in every aspect of their operations —for years. 


Pioneers in manufacturing and self-sufficiency, they have . 


actively encouraged and assisted the formation and develop- 
ment of a number of small and middle sector ancillary 


industries, manufacturing process machinery and all material - 


required to pack and present cigarettes to the public. 


This assistance, made at a time when virtually no restrictions . 


on imports existed, has included technical knowhow and 
expertise obtained from abroad, research and development 
facilities, facilities for fabrication of process machinery, 
guarantees of offtake, and, where necessary, indirect financial 
assistance. 


- The result : all originally imported—board for making packets 


has been locally available since 1945, cigarette paper since 
1951, transparent film for wrapping packets sirice 1957, 
corrugated card board boxes for transportation since 1962 
and filter tips since 1963. - € 


ITC extended similar facilities to Indian machinery manufac- : 


turers, who have as a result, been fabricating spare parts ' 


since 1963 for primary and secondary tobacco manufacturing 
machinery. Today, almost all primary and some of the 
secondary machinery are also being made in India. 


India Tobacco Co. Ltd. and Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop- — 
ment Co. Ltd. together started the cultivation of flue cured. . 


virginia tobacco in India in 1920, thereby making a permanent 
and continuing contribution to a self-reliant economy. 


Today, the cigarette industry is almost totally self-sufficient, 


dedicated efforts to this end. 


ITC/PR-12 
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: largely due to India Tobacco's near single-handed and 
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Sardar 
Patel: - 
Three-fold | 
Legacy | 


OBSERVER 


2 LE is twenty years since Sardar Patel, often descri- 

bed as the “Iron Man" of Indian politics, passed 
away, and there is no doubt that a big part of the 
"warm tributes that will be paid to his memory next 
Tuesday, as on similar occasions in the past,will be 
well deserved. i 

About the role he played as one of the pillars of 
the national movement against British imperialism 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, there can be no 
doubt. Recognized as a great organiser, the Sardar 
made up for almost total lack of rapport with the 
masses by making himself indispensable in the orga- 
nisational structure of the Congress, with trusted 
lieutenants planted in key positions ai the national 
as well as provincial level. About the immediate 
objective of wresting national freedom from the 
Btitish he had no differences with most of his collea- 
gues in the organisation; but there is ample evidence 
to show his ideas of the content of the freedom were 
vastly different from those of the supreme leaders 
himself as well as of senior leaders with modern 
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minds, notably Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Even during the national movement Patel bad 
perfected his.channels of communication with Indian 
big money as well as with forces with which men like 
Jawaharlal, frankly antagonistic to all reactionary and 
obscurantist trends, could never establish any kind 
of dialogue. It was to keep these channels well oiled 
and ready for use at all times that he put chosen men 
in key positions in the organisation before Indepen- 
dence, and in both the party and the administration 
thereafter. It is well to understand that it is by no 
means accidental that RSS chief Golwalkar and his 
chelas in the Jana Sangh today highlight the glory of 
the Sardar. 

Patel’s outlook on the future of the nation was 
made up of three strands. First and foremost, although 
he accepted Partition even as Nehru did despite 
opposition from Gandhiji, his stand was dictated 
more by distrust of Muslims as a community rather 
than by the recognition of the historical forces that 
were making division of the country inevitable as was 
the case with Nehru. “Let us get rid of the Muslims” 
about summed up his attitude on this question. In 
contrast to Gandhiji’s liberal and even generous 
approach in dealing with the vast problems that arose 
immediately in the wake of Partition, the Sardar 
looked with total distrustupon both Pakistan and the 
large number of Muslims left behind in India. It is no 
secret that but for the powerful presence of Jawaharlal 
at the helm he would have pushed through his 
scheme of making it difficult for Muslims to stay 
on in this country. 

It would perhaps be too much to describe the 


.Sardar as a rapid communal reactionary, but un- 


doubtedly he was a conservative Hindu in the narrow- 
est sense of the term. That he had asoft corner for 
the Hindu communal organisations is well known. 
When the whole nation was furious with the RSS 
following the assessination of the Mahatma, it was 
the Sardar alone among the topmost national leaders 
who openly spoke in admiring terms about the RSS 
and even went to the extent of inviting the RSS men 
to join the Congress—a project that was promptly 
scotched by Jawaharlal. 

Another aspect of the Sardar was his total sym- 
pathy with Big Business houses. He had supreme 
contempt for Nehru’s socialist ideas, and made no 
secret of this fact; he did not think much of the Maha- 
tma’s ideas on economic domocracy but did not consi- 
der it necessary or prudent to express himself on these 
presumbaly because he was aware, aS many “cap- 
tains of industry” were, that these could be twisted 
to suit the requirements of the advocates of the socio- 
economic status quo. Looking back, there is indeed 
room for wondering whether Gandhiji was entirely 
right in insisting on the duumvirate functioning, for 
its major result was the neutraliastion of the forward- 
looking ideas and plans of one leader by the reacti- 
onary, status quo ideas of the other. But it is cer- 
tainly possible to argue that in post-partition India, 


‘beset with a variety of massive problems, a cleavage 


between Nehru and the Sardar might have produced 
disastrous consequences for the unity and cohesion 
of the nation as a whole. 

The third stand in Patel’s outlook is represented by 
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his concern for the feudal relics known as the princely. 
order. While he used all the authority of the Union 
Government and all of his own toughness to bring 
the-princely houses in line and bring about territorial 
integration of the-country, he also made sure that the 
“rulers” of the princely states, most of whom were 
no more than lackeys of imperialism and had utilised 
British protection to exploit and oppress the poor 
majority in their own areas, would become a pri- 
'vileged class with enormous resources at their dis- 
posal. It was obviously not accidental that the 
*Iron Man" did nothing to bring into the national 
exchequer the vast ill-gotten wealth of the "princes" 
or that he insisted on a range of undemocratic pri- 
vileges and handsome "privy.purses" being provided 
tothem. He was shrewd enough to see that this was 
a class that could be effectively used in future to fight 
Nehru's progressive social and economic ideas. . 
Thus the Sardar, occupying a key position during 
three crucial years follwing the achievement of Inde- 
‘pendence and virtually functioning as a rival power 
centre in relation to nation's Prime Minister laid the 


foundation. firmly for the three trends that made up. 


his out look on the future of the country. 
. The dubious equation that some of the Congress 
leaders, including a few occupying key positions in 
the Central Government during Nehru's time, es- 
tablished with the Hindu communal organisations, 
notably the Jana Sangh and the RSS, represented one. 
aspect of the Sardar's legacy. Another part of it 
was inherited by the Swatantra Party whose avowed 
- purpose is to protect. and further the interests of 
vested interests, mainly. in the urban industrial but 
also in the rural sector. The feudal relics saw in 
Swatantra their major political weapon, although 
many of them entered the Congress with the aim of 
sabotaging its policies from within, and some pot 
‘into close relations with the Jana Sangh which after 
all was heir to the Hindu communal and obscurantist 
organisations, which some of. the "princes" had 
partronised and built up while they were still basking 
-in reflected imperialist glory. . 
. Within the Congress itself, the Sardar’s reactionary 
approach was fully represented and carried out by a 
group-of leaders who, while paying lip service to 
. Nehru’s socialist ideas, were constantly engaged in 
blocking their implementation by virtue of their hold 
over the party machinery which Nehru had failed 
to look after thoughout, as well as the administration 
which they had successfully infiltrated. These ele- 
ments, who in later times came to be known derisi- 
vely as the Syndicate, maintained the equation that 
the Sardar had established with the “Steel Frame” 
inherited from the colonial administration, and thus 
were able to carry out the Sardar line on social and 
economic questions. : 
.- The. Syndicate would hav .avoided the split and 
 carried-on its game bütfor its total miscalculation of 
Smt Indira Gandhi's capacity for resistance to the 
bosses. But now that they.are out of the Congress, 
and reàlising painfully that they have been reduced 
to insignificance in national life, they are trying their 
best.to bring the three strands of the Sardar's legacy 
together so that a powerful anti-socialist combination 
can emerge. Even before the split, as is well known,, 


d0 


‘the leading lights of the Syndicate had established 


communication with “like-minded” parties and groups 


‘outside the Congress.’ It is to this background that 


the “grand alliance” project must be traced. If with- 
in the party there is a measure of resistance to the 
project, as was reflected in the Lucknow proceedings 
and earlier, it is chiefly because not all-member of 
the Syndicate share in full the social and economic 
outlook of the bosses and their, dssociates, outside; 
the other reason is that the dissenters fear that the 
line being pursued. by the bosses can only lead to fur- 
ther alienation. of the party from the masses and, ulti- 
mately lead to the demise of the party itself. in their 
respective States. They see that the alliance. the 
bosses are committed to will, in the final analysis, 
mean that a new Rightist party controlled by tbe 
well-organised RSS will come into existence; they 
are able to visualise the consequences of. ‘such a 
development for themselves as well as for the country, 


‘although their ideas aré yet to be fully and purpose- 


fully articulated. pU 
It is to be noted that the dissenters’ concern is 
over possible repercussions at grass-roots level in the 


` States, while Syndicate leaders like Sri Morarji Desai. 


and Sri Kamaraj are concerned chiefly with regaining ` 
power at the Centre so as to be in position to control ~ 
developments in the States. The plea for a "strong" 

Centre echoing the Jana Sangh line is -no' accident. 
Nor was it fortuitous that the Syndicate had found 


- itself inthe same camp as the Jana Sangh and Swatan- 


tra on vital issues like bank nationalisation and the 
abolition of privy purses. If the Syndicate bosses 
see the RSS-controlled Jana Sangh and the big busi- . 
ness-backed Swatantra as “democratic” parties, the 
reason is simply that all the three parties are ont to - 
protect and preserve the same vested interests in the 
urban and rural .spheres. 

It is not without significance that at Lucknow 
even the pretence of adherence to the traditional 
socialist plank of the undivided Congress has been : 
unceremoniously discarded. Sri Kamaraj may be 
considered by some to be a misfit in the Syndicate 
set-up, but he is too far gone in his obsession with 
personal vendetta against the Prime Minister to be 
able to retrace his steps. -Sri Nijalingappa is lost 
in the glory of his unexpected importance, and will 
no donbt say and do things which can keep. him in 
the headlines even if they.do not contribute much. to 
political debate. The puppetteers will help him to 


- take the next steps in the light of the. mandate".:he 


has received at. Lucknow. The Syndicate today i sindi- 
stinguishable from the praties of communal and social 
reaction. Those still-in it who even vaguely see.the ^ 
danger ahead can do no better than quit it forthwith 
and find their moorings. They have to choose bet- 
ween the legacy of the Sardar and the national legacy 
of the Mahatma and Nehru. -And the time for deci- 
sion is now. The extraordinary happiness of .the 
Jana Sangh leaders over the outcome of the Lucknow 
session must serve as a red light to these. elements as 
well as to the Congress and other Leftist forces in the . 
country. - Confrontation between the masses.and the 
forces of-reaction has already begun. AE 
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Youth : 
and — 
Violence 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


T# lead story in the Bombay 

edition of The Indian Express 
of October 23, 1970, had the 
following .headline: *Mounting 
Labour Violence in City—Indus- 
try fears Chaos.” The report that 
follows is on the meeting a depu- 
tation of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber led by a junior indus- 
trialist of Bombay had. with the 
acting Chief Minister and the 
Labour Minister of Maharashtra. 

The junior industrialist is re- 
ported to have told the Ministers 
_ that Maharashtra’s “reputation” 
aS a progressive and stable State 
“was in danger of collapse". The 


—Á n 

This contribution by the-SSP leader 
was written when he was in prison in 
October last, but reached' Mainstream 
this week. 
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industry was said to be in a state 
of "nervousness" becusue "ghe- 
raos and other acts of violence by 
workers were on the increase and 
the trend was assuming the pro- 
portions in certain other States." 

The industrialists had reasons 
to feel upset. For three days, 
preceding this SOS deputation to 
meet the Ministers, newspapers 
had carried reports and pictures 
of violence in mills, factories, 
trains and streets, as though there 
was nothing else to report— 
not even what the Prime Minister 
said. ‘ 

There had been the killing of 
a manager of the Carona Sahu 
Shoe Factory in. suburban Bombay 
and beating up of a group of 
- officials. of. the.company.by some 
workers who had run amuck, 
followed by police firing resulting 
in the death of two workers and 


injuries to several. 


One lakh textile workers, once 
again angered over the annual 
betrayal on bonus by their non- 
representative but recognised 
INTUC union, ‘had gone on 
spontaneous strikes, -had up- 
‘turned motor cars of the employ- 
ers, broken up machinery, and 
had threatened more severe action 
if they did not get justice. ~ 

In a suburban train, a lady 
doctor returning home to Bombay 


-from her dispensary in a little 


township close to the city was 
attacked. by a jewel thief who 
brutally stabbed her when she 
put up a fight, and fled with her 
gold chain, leaving her uncon- 
scious. 

There were more stories of 
violence, police firing, and of 
workers.on the move. "Thereisno 
denying that violence is on the 
increase in Bombay. The spiral 
of violence has been going up 
steadily. during the last four years. 
But so far it had struck only the 
small man. .Therefore, no one 
took notice of it, But the evidence 
of it is there for all to see and 
hear even now. 

Ask any of the poor hawkers 


"who make three to five rupees 


a day by peddling their wares in 
the streets of Bombay. They have 
-been victims of violence which in 
relative terms exceeds all the 
violence that has set industry 
worrying and running for pro- 
tection to the State Government. 


^ 


The Indian Express of October 
20, 1970, gleefully reporting on 
the victory of the Shiv Sena candi- 
date in the Parel bye-election 
had this significant piece of in- 
formation: “Most of the shops 
in the Fort area and also the 
Parel constituency were closed in 
the evening. Almost all the haw- 
kers on D.N. Road in Fort did 
not open their shops while a few 
others did business only in the 
morning." 

The Express did not elaborate. 
It will not, because the Shiv Sena ° 
is involved. If it was reporting 
a strike or a workers’ demonstra- 
tion led by the Socialists or the 
Communists, and if there was 
any violence or untoward inci- 
dent in the course of it. then it 
would have been different. 

The shops had been closed and 
the hawkers were absent not to 
celebrate the victory of the Sena 
candidate. During the last four 
years, the Sena had been attacking 
the hawkers every time it took 
out a procession. The police would 
watch the attack on the hawkers 
as though they were duty-bound 
to do that. 

The Sena leaders in their haran- 
gues would always make the 
hawkers a target for reasons that 
were so varied as that the 
hawkers occupied the pavements 
which the Sena wanted to clean, 
to that the hawkers were non- 
Maharashtrians and, therefore, 
they should be bundled out. But 
no one was prepared to take notice 
of these attacks on the lives and, 
property of the poor hawkers. 

Newspaper. attitudes apart, it 
is time everyone realised that 
violence cannot be compartmen- 
talised. One cannot encourage 
violence by a particular section 
of society and then go home and 
sleep. Violence is a contagious 
disease, more contagious than 
any other known  man-killers. 
Where an entire generation of 
impressionable youth is system- 
atically led to believe that 
violence is sacred as long as it is 
on your political enemies, for 
industrialists to suddenly wake 
up to the dangers of violence and 
run to Ministers for help is indeed 
amusing. 

The people to be consulted in 
such a situation are not Ministers 
but psychiatrists and sociologists 
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who have studied the anatomy: 
of violence. They will advise the 


: ‘industrialists, merchants and their 


puppets in the State’s administra- 
tion- that violence by workers in 
Bombay is merely an extension 
of violence by mobs in the 
streets, -> 

After all, do the industrialists 
and businessmen expect the young 
men who behave violently against 
the hawkers, against the Com- 


. munists, against the political ene- 


. mies of the industrialists forever 
to stay in the streets? ‘They have 
to earn their livelihood, they have 
to take the jobs. And where the 
seeds ‘of violence are once sown 
they are bound to grow and bear 
fruits, even if some of them should 
fall in the way. ` 

- I am not trying to be cynical, 

though a streak of vicarious plea- 
sure may even be justified in the 
present situation. I am genuinely’ 
concerned with the fate of Bom- 

bay, and Bombay to me means 
its people, especially its younger 
generation. Those who have en- 
couraged this young generation to 
take to, violence, verbal and 
physical, will sooner than later 
have.to pay the price. And those 
who believe they are keeping 
Communism at bay by preaching 
hatred and encouraging Fascism 
are not aware of the shocks and 
Surprises that are in store for 
them. 


‘Face Realities 


Bombay’ s youth cannot for- 
ever be made to chase ghosts. 
They will not forever agitate on 
- non-issues. They will also have to 
face realities. And the reality is 
that the Communists and the 
-Socialists are not responsible are 
India's poverty. 

The reality is that the industrial- 
ists are making huge profit when 
the poor are not having food to 

, eat. The reality is that the non- 
Maharashtrians are not. respon- 
sible for increasing unemploy- 
- ment.: The reality is.that the 
. Congress - Governments at the 
` Centre and in the States have been 


; planning to increase unemploy- . 


ment in India to suit the interests 
"of the industrialists. . 
And once these realities dawn 


on the mind of the man. who has 


been taught to. hate, to be violent 


. s 
15 


` 


‘and to respect nothing, heis bound 


to strike back at the guilty ones. 
He is doing it in Calcutta. He will 
do it in Bombay. 
. On the same day as the news- 
papers front paged the meeting 
between the. industrialists and 
Ministers, the Navakal, Bombay’s 
poor man’s Marathi daily, carried 
the following report on its second 
page : 
Frustrated with unemployment, 
young man commits suicide. 


*Nathu Haribhau Borkar (Age 
20) today jumped to death from 
the third floor. of the building in 
which he lived. The young man 
had passed his SSC in 1968. Since 
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then he was unemployed. His 
brother said that he must have 
jumped from the building because 
he was fed up with being un- 
employed.” 

He is a foot who expects the 
thousands of Nathu Borkars in 
Bombay to end their own liyes. 
Their harids will move in different 
directions. Their wrath willunfold:' 
against the guilty ones. To the 
industrialists one can only say, 


.albeit with some sympathy : You 


have sown the wild oats, now do 
not disown your offspring. 


Arthur Road Prison, 
October 23, 1970 
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Cotton 
Turns 
Black |. 


SARAL PATRA | 


SOF ‘white cotton has turned 
black—in the hands of textile 
millowners -aand trade manipu- 
lators. ees : l 
:A man-made shortage, as the 
official sources call it, is being 
used by these vested interests to 
force the .Government to its 


knees for its several “crimes”, : 


the notable being those of es- 
tablishing a Cotton Corporation 
and introducing state trading in 
this otherwise lucrative business. 
- They are now waiting to see if the 
Government . can withstand their 
blackmailing tactics. ; 

The Government, on its part, 
has ordered suspension of forward 
trading and reduced by half (to 
three months) the period for non- 
transferable specifio delivery con- 
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` tracts in cotton. The ‘Foreign 


Trade Minister, assuring measures 
to ease the “shortage” by larger 
and speedier imports, has ex- 
pressed the belief that the crisis 
would bà largely solved by the 
millowners exercising some “dis- 
cipline" in purchasing and stock- 
ing raw cotton. His Ministry is 
apparently waiting now for the 
next retaliatory step from tbe 
manipulators and manufacturers 
after having concluded that the 
Situation can be controlled with- 
out block closures. 

Meanwhile, the consumers ap- 
pear to have decided to hold 
their breath, as also suspend 
purchases of cotton cloth, and 
are hoping for an early end to 
this “waiting game" with a deci- 
sive action by the Government 
to check any further rise in the 
prices. 

The textile workers, who have 
been threatened with a twenty- 
five per cent cut in wages by “im- 
mediate" block closure of mills 
for fifteen days (to be repeat- 
ed in April 1971) are getting 
ready for a counter struggle to 
defeat the millowners' plan to 
pay them lay off wages during 
the fortnightly forced stoppages 
of work. 

. Amidst these, a few facts need 
to be known—the facts which 
are not denied by any side, but 
not mentioned either. ` 

. In his statement in Parliament, 
on November 26, Sri L. N. 
Mishra pointed ont that the cot- 
ton crop this year was taken to 
be of a larger size—62 lakh bales 
compared to 56-50 lakh bales last 
year. However, he said, there 
had been reports of damage to the 
crop in Maharashtra, Madbya 
Pradesh and certain other areas. 

On December 8, 

Parliament that the crop estimate 
was no less than 57 lakh bales 
during the current season—still 
50,000 bales more than last 
year's. ; . 
But let us also consider an- 
other factin this connection. The 
Cotton Advisory Board which 
met on November 4, estimated 
that the cotton production this 
year would be around 60 lakh 
bales against the target of 65 
lakh bales. 

There had been some late 
rains in October and also some 


he told. 
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damage to the short-staple cotton 
crop in Vidarbha. But is the 
damage so much as to justify the 
hue and cry of the textile mill- 
owners? 

Vidarbha is certainly not the 
only producer of cotton, nor is 
it the largest supplier. Why is 
there no reference to the crop in 
the other parts of Maharashtra, 
andin Gujarat and Punjab? And 
what happened to the carry over 
from the last season which closed 
on August 31? 

Sri Mishra has said that there 
had been smaller arrivals in the 
market resulting in pressure on 
the available supplies of cotton 
and “rush” purchases, pushing 
up the price sharply. Naturally, 
the trade manipulators played a 
leading role in it. But, then, 
it is no secret, that the ‘“‘middle- 
men" in the cotton trade are 
mostly linked, directly or indir- 
ectly, with the textile mills. 

Moreover, it is also necessary 
that the Government should have 
some acount of the market 
arrivals of cotton. Ts the Govern- 
ment really satisfied that the 
market arrivals during the past 
weeks have dwindled beyond the 
normal as against reports of actu- 
ally larger. arrivals compared to 
last year’s? According to one 
report, 54,434 quintals of cotton 
had come to the market during 
one and a half months from Octo- 
ber 1 to November 15 last year, 
while during the corresponding 
period this year 1,15,924 quintals, 
or twice more than last year, had 
reached the market. 

Sri Mishra told Parliament 
that the Government would 
not tolerate closure of mills on 
the pretext of cotton shortage. 

'The Government has ordered 
reduction of statutory stock limits 
to one month's, prescribed special 
stock returns for’ mills and 
traders, and arranged additional 
import of 1.5 lakh bales on an 
immediate basis. 

But peculiarly enough the 
Foreign Trade Ministry has not 
paid any attention to other ex- 
tremely relevant aspects of this 
shoddy affair. 

There is definitely a steep rise 
in prices of raw cotton. But this 
is not so much due to the bad 
or short crop, but mainly because 
of the steep rise in prices which 
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. the millowners did not hesitate 


to charge for textiles made from . 


last year’s supply. 

The textile magnates do not 
talk of the unconscionable price 
.rise in the piecegoods market— 
even coarse cloth costs Rs 5 a 
metre. Sale of cloth: has been 
going up, along with the prices 
of uncontrolled varieties. There 
has been an equally big fall in the 
production. of contfolled varie- 
ties since the industry failed to 
browbeat the Government into 
raising ‘their prices.  . 


Profitable Penalty ` . E4 


The millowners do not find it 
unprofitable to.pay a penalty of 
seven paise per square metre for 
the shortfallin coarse cloth pro- 
dnction because the exorbitant 
profits from the.sale of uncon- 
trolled variéties more than com- 
^ pensate it. i 

This being the state of affairs, 
and no attempt by the Govern- 
ment to set it right, is it surprising 
that-the millowners would conti- 
nue to mount pressure in various 
ways to totally disarm the Govern- 
ment? It does not.require any 
special intelligence to understand 
that there is a. more sinister game 
behind the present: noise about 
"shortage" of cotton. 

' The game is clearly to black- 
mail the Government into im- 
porting more long-staple cotton 
so that larger production .of un- 


controlled varieties and superfine . 


cloth will result in a larger margin 
of profit. 

To cap it all, the Foreign Trade 
Ministiy appears to have willin- 
gly surrendered before this black- 
mail. From 8:5 lakh bales de- 
cided earlier, the import of cotton 
may now rise to 13' lakh bales 
diring: the current season. 

Let us also'not forget that the 
'imports of long-staple cotton were 
specifically earmarked for expor- 
table cotton textilé goods. Cot- 







"The fifth and ‘final instal- 
ment: of ‘Behind: Peking’s- 
‘Present thaw” which did-not - 
reach us in: time for publi- 
cation in tbis- issue; will be: 
pubilshed-next week: 
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ton textilé-exports were down.in 
1969-70. They- are” certain to 
dwindle further this year—on the 
ready plea of cotton shortage. 
During the recession in. the 
economy, the textile magnates 
were interested in exports. IR 
fact, they did quite some export 
business. The textile industry, 


' despite: being an export industry 


lias been a net expender of 
foreign exchange.’ The exports-in 
the recent past. had somewhat 
reduced. this adverse trend. 

However, the moment econo- 
my started showing signs of re- 
covery, the textile magnates turned 
their attention to the domestic 
market. The cotton textile: ex- 
ports could not but fall under the 
circumstances. 


Pressure Tactics 


These- are signs of intensifi- 
cation of the private sector’s 
attempts to pressurise the Govern- 
ment into making its policy more 
favourable for the textile indus- 
try’s profits from inefficiently 


managed undertakings. And ifthe: 


Foreign Tradé Ministry-is serious 


about stopping the rot, it must’ 


take certain immediate. measures. 

First, the Government should 
enhance the penalty on non- 
production of coarse cotton tex- 
tiles up to the agreed level; from 
Seven paise per square metre as 
at present to something in the 


region of 11:to 12 paise per square: 


metre. The Government. must 
make it-unprofitable for the tex- 
tile tycoons: to opt for the pro- 
duction of: uncontrolléd varieties: 
beyond the stipulated quantum: 

Secondly, tlie. Government 
should institute an enquiry to find 
out how much of the imported 
raw cotton is being used for the 


cottón textiles exported and how- 


much of this is being used in goods 
sold in tbe domestio market. 
The Government policy of liberal 


r 


imports was meant for boosting. 


exports, for enabling our textile 
industry to establish its competi- 
tiveness in world markets. 

This was made clear by the 
Government’s import policy. and 


was-understood as such. Those: 


who have not followed this.in- 
junction, have actually: violated 
the policy, which must attract 
some, punitive measures. 


. Thirdly, it is. high time the 
Government’ paid: serious atten- 
tion to commercial. crops which 
are important components of our 
exports,.as. it does .in’ respect of 
those which are directly expor- 
table. There is no doubt that the 
Food and Agriculture Ministry 
got so carried away by the jin- 
goism of “green revolution” in 
food crops, that the- required 


‘attention to cotfon. crop: was 


absent. 

There is still another bottle- 
neck in regard to cotton. While 
cotton production: remains: the 
responsibility of the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry, exports of 
cotton textiles come under: the 
purview of the Foreign: Trade 
Ministry. This dichotomy pre- 
cludes any planning of either 
production or exports. There is 
need to bring about some rational 
system by which this Jacuna can 
be removed, 

Finally, the current experience 
should enable the Government to 
draw proper lesson$. One of them 
is that wholesome powers taken 
by the Government, should not 
be given up under pressure—like 
the one which authorises the 
Textile Commissioner to control 
cotton stocks and ration their 
distribution—when it is fully 
acquainted with the unscrupulous 
interests it has to deal with. 


Government-run Mills 


There is as yet little realisa- 
tion that in this cacophony about. 
cotton shortage, the bardest hit 
will be the textile milis which the: 
Govérnment itself has-takenover. 
The loss suffered by the stop-- 
page of their spindles and loonis- 
for want of cotton supply, willbe 
thrown at the face of the Govern- 
ment withthe denunciation thatit' 
is incapable-of running consumer 
good industries. 

It is timie the Ministries of 
Food. and: Agriculture, Foreign: 
Trade, and Industries. devised 
some methods of' coordination: 
The: practice of.dériving pléasure 
at: the. discomfort: of another. 
limb of the samé ‘establishment’ 
behoves only. school children and 
should: have: been given up- long: 
ago. ae d 
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A PAGE FROM 
‘OLD HISTORY 





Blue 
Mutiny 


K. P. BISWAS 


ENTENARIES are for participa- 

„tion in significant past, and 
no mere vanity for the vanished. 
Nor are they just pompous debts 
a nation must pay its great who 
had departed from the scene. 
They are embodied conscious- 
ness of a progressive heritage on 
which the nation must justly 
mould its life, 

We have a calenderful of 
centenaries of individuals, insti- 
tutions and events. Still a look 
. back exposes gross lapses in our 
. Judgment or memory, or perhaps 
both. The most striking instance 
is the indigo revolt or what an 
Indian research scholar (Jogesh 
Chandra Bagal) has designated 
it, the ‘Peasant Revolt of 
Bengal", and a foreign scholar 
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painted in its source colours, the 
“Blue Mutiny” (Blair B. Kling; 
Philadelphia & Oxford University 
Press)—a revolt which every Ben- 
gali in India and outside, without 
any reservation, would feel proud 
of. 
That the indigo revolt is still 
a potential source of inspiration 
for tbe people and a topical 
subject for scholars is evident 
from several publications in India 
and abroad. Perhaps the first 
peasant upsurge of the world 
against their colonial mas- 


` ters, its most distinctive feature 


is, however, ignored in these 
publications, possibly because 
most scholars read in the event a. 
mere text ofthe revolt and not its 
extremely significant texture. 

Coming closely after the Great 
Rebellion. ("Sepoy Mutiny" of 
1857) and inspired by the examples 
of the heroes who were in its 
forefront, the “Blue Mutiny” 
forged the first fusion of the 
two great religious groups of the 
country, Hindus and Muslims, 
in action at the base, and showed 
its tremendous possibility. 

No wonder the colonial rulers 
did not miss the writing on the 
wall and since then acted deliber- 
ately to keep them divided. In 
their scare, they began mani- 
pulating the sitnation, bringing 
about the malignant growth of 
Hindus-Muslim disunity. The 
trend of this new policy of the 
colonialists can be traced to the 
early seventies in Bengal which 
was then the storm centre of 
Indian politics. ' 

The indigo revolt burst out 
in the late fifties, but its aftermath 
persisted in as late as the nineties 
of the last century. It was laun- 
ched by peasants who were over- 
whelmingly Muslims, but they 
were mostly organised and led 
by Hindus. There was no hitch 
in the long and continned struggle 
between the leaders and the led. 


. The participants never -did feel 


dissatisfied with the leadership: 
there was never a case of betrayal 
by either side of the cause in the 
face of the danger. 

Such a phase of Indian poli- 
tics had not been witnessed again 
either during the stormy days of 
the swadeshi movement in Bengal 
in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, or at the time of the 


massive non-cooperation and civil 
disobediance movement since the 
twenties of the present century. 

The more deeply the history 
of the indigo revolt is studied, the 
more one is convinced that the 
poison of communalism must have 
been deliberately injected by the 
colonia! rulers who were fright- 
ened by its unique potentialities. 
The general run of writers of 
Indian history who go to the 


. absurd length of praising the 


British for effecting an integrated 
India, refuse to understand that 
it was the same imperialist rulers 
who did not have any scruple to 
incite and organise communal 
disorders. 

The conclusion, thus, becomes 
irresistable that if the colonialits 
for their self-interest effected some 
sort of a political integration of 
the country by introducing a 
uniform administrative pattern 
and mechanism like the postal 
system, railways, and telegraphs 
in pursuance of a policy of “unite 
and rule", they at the same time 
deliberately fostered disunion and 
diversion in the popular front for 
their self-preservation so as to 
“divide and exploit", 

No other event of national 
importance lays bare the begin- 
ning of that diabolical policy as 
does the study of the period fol- 
lowing the indigo revolt of Bengal 
in 1859-60. . 

Its other feature is that while 
modern writers are content to 
harp on such points as the class 
character of the revolt or the 
economic issues involved in it, 
the British civilian chroniclers 
could be straight away accused of 
suppressio veri suggestio falsi. For 
they were bent on presenting 
a garbled version of the upsurge 
of the indigenous people by 
applauding what the Adminis- 
tration did in setting up an *"In- 
digo Commission" which was no 
better than an eye-wash to hide 
their inability to face the challenge 
of the peasants. 

The source materials of the 
indigo revolt which modern wri- 
ters utilise are the official accounts 
given either in the Indigo Com- 
mission Report or Bengal Under 
Lt. Governors (Published in 1901, 
that is, forty years after the ont- 
burst) by C.A. Buckland, anoted 
civilian of the day.How Buckland's 
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. the future. 


.Lord Canning 


account was accepted by men 
who were direct participants 
or witnesses of the revolt could 
be glimpsed from the review of 


. Buckland's works by Sishir Kumar 


Ghosh, the then editor of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika who, it 
is well known, ~ was personally 
involved in organising the resis- 
tance movement by the peasants. 
Ghosh's comment on Buck- 
land's account was: “Of course, 
it might have been made attrac- 
tive, for instance, if some of the 
thrilling incidents of the indigo 
disturbances—an event, the like 
of which was never witnessed in 
the world—might have been des- 
cribed and the unparrallelled 
patriotism of Bengali ravots 
(peasants) who were not guided by 
educated Babus, presented to the 
world.” That criticism, gently 
done by Editor .Ghosh, puts 
Buckland’s version ‘of the indigo 
revolt in proper perspective: 


This pulling of the string by - 


writers, official and non-official, 
old and modern, away from 
the main and core-point’ material- 
ly fogged the mind of inquisi- 
tive readers from probing why 
spent anxious 
days when the indigo outburst 
was at its zenith, or why Sir John 
Grant, the then Lt. Governor of 
the Presidency of Bengal, recom- 
mended for his successors to keep 
in mind: “The organisation and 
capacity for continued and 
simultaneous action in the cause, 
which this remarkable demon- 
stration over so large an extent 
of country proved, are subjects 
worthy of much consideration.” 


New Policy 


The ruling class could accur- 
ately take note of Sir John’s 
observation and be alerted for 
Since then, a new 
policy, defensive in character, 
was pursued to neutralise and 
nullify the united move of the 
people, Hindus and Muslims, on 
the one hand, and to counter such 
a move in future by extending 
the administrative set-up to semi- 
urban centres in the countryside, 
on the other, so that the people 
could be kept under vigilance at 
a closer range. 

This policy, in its turn, ten- 
ded to stabilise Indian political 
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scenes and activities to towns 
and cities—a shift which despite 
all the political changes in the 
country, in the meantime, still 
‘persists. 

The countryside, on the other 
hand, denuded of leadership, 
began dwindling into nothingness. 
How that city-bred administra- 
tive pattern since the indigo re- 
‘volt was built up, could be fol- 
lowed step by step from the 
establishment of new police sta- 
tions and subdivisions in Bengal. 

It would be, thus, apparent 
that a centenary celebration or 
the “Indigo Revolt” is urgently 
called for to educate the people 
about their colonial past and also 
to trace correctly its legacy in 
our présent administrative set- 
up and to be satisfied if the social 
and political maladies we are 
now suffering from, have any- 
thing to do with that ignoble 
heritage. , 


Centenary Tablet 


True, it is no longer possible 
to celebrate the centenary on an 
all-India . or  all-Bengal scale 
though the upsurge was all-Bengal 
in operation. But that unfor- 
tunately was also the case with the 
Great Rebellion of 1857; When 
its centenary tablet was put up 
in the Cantonment area of Bar- 
rackpore in memory of Mangal 
Pandey, who fired the first shot 
to inaugurate the “war of inde- 


. pendence”, there was no such 
pe : 


participation of it at places like 
Dacca, though it was situated 
at no. great distance from Barra- 
ckpore. . ' 

Similarly for the celebration 
of the “Indigo Revolt” centenary, 
though its massive operational 
base is today outside the boundary 
of West Bengal, the earlier centres 
of the outburst, fortunately, are 
almost all located here and memo- 
rials can, therefore, very well be 
put up here and celebrations held. 

* Other points of consideration 
in regard to the celebration are 
determining the moment of the 


upsurge, discovering the names- 


of the heroes, and locating the first 
place of’ occurrence. 

As regards the first, there is 
likely to be no great difficulty. 
For, official records, statements 
as also the evidence tendered 


before the Indigo Commission 
(set up in 1860), are almost unani- 
mous that the first resistance move 
on the part of the peasants against ` 
indigo cultivation and against 
British planters was made in 
April 1859 in Baraset area of the 


-district of 24 Parganas. 


Movement’s Heroes 


And also for setting the prio- 
‘rity claims of those who were 
involved in guiding the move- 
ment, the personal reminiscenes 
of Sishir Kumar Ghosh could 
be recalled. In his article written 
in 1880, an.article which is in- 
variably quoted by all writers on 
the revolt, the name of village 
Chougacha is given. 

This village was also the home 


— village of Dinabandhu Mitra, the 


famous author of Nildarpan, a. 
work which, in its turn, made 
history, and where the two heroes 
of the revolt flourished—Vishnu 
‘Charan Biswas and Digambar 
Biswas. 

When that article was first 
carried in the Patrika, the States- 
man expressed its surprise that the 
story was not known to the out- 
side public for such a long time. 
Sishir Kumar in reply wrote: 
“Yes, it was in 1859, the whole - 
of Bangal was convulsed, yet up 
to this time there was no one 
belonging to the ruling class who 
had any knowledge of the origin 
of the (indigo) row.” : 

He concluded: his article on 
Chougacha heroes thus: “The 
Babus (Vishnu Charan and Dig- 
ambar) examined their accounts 
and found that the whole affair 
had cost them only seventeen 
thousand rupees, a large sum 


. considering that they were only 


middleclass men, but ridiculously 
small when the gigantic results 
obtained, wére considered. They 
never made speeches, nor did 
the newspapers paraded. their 
good work. Their names are 
not even known, and this is tbe 
first time that we are induced to 
give publicity to their doings.” 
The last point is to find out 
th actualsite where the conflagra- 
tion first started. Prof’ Satish 
Chandra Mitra in bis well-known 
work, History of Jessore-Khulna, 
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" Abdur Rahman .. 
(12th Century AD) 


J. P. CHATURVEDI 


N 


N the annual number of 
Mainstream I had tried to 
show that many prominent Hindi 
writers were Muslims. 
then, I have tried to delve into 
the subject further and have 
come across several interesting 
facts. : 
It was not Amir Khusro but 
Abdur- Rahman who was the 
author of the first Hindi book 
by a Muslim. Abdur Rahman 
was not a resident of any Hindi- 
speaking area. His family came 
from oütside India, and he lived 
in Multan. i 


According to a number of © 


Author is well known journalist and 
Chief of the New Delhi Bureau of the 
, Hindi daily Aaj; Varanasi. -n 
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Since ' 


Hindi historians, his period ranges 
from the eleventh to the twelfth 
century, because the picture of 
Multan which he gave in his 
famous book  Sandesh  Rasak, 


' did belong to the twelfth century. 


Sandesh Rasak is a thoroughly 
secular book and lays down the 
pattern for future Rasos like 
Prithvi Raj Raso, Khuman Raso, 
and others. 

Earlier writers of old Hindi 
or apavransh were either Jain 
poets like Swayambhu, or Buddist 
Siddhas like Sarhapa and Kan- 
hapa whose dohas are still in 
vogue in Tibet as part of religious 
texts. Generally, the Hindus and 
specially the Brahmins clung to 
Sanskrit, whether it was for religi- 
ous or for pure literary purposes. 

But those who were either 
unable to use Sanskrit or found it 
unpopular, chose Hindi as their 
medium. Abdur. Rahman was a 
Muslim from the neighbourhood 
of Afghanistan, and lived in Mul- 
tan. Still he preferred to write 
in Hindi. 

Abdur Rahman, who styles 
himself as “Addihman” describes 
inthis book his parentage, coun- 
try, and. his qualifications to write 
the book. He wrote: “In the wes- 
tern direction there was the 
famous Mlechhadesh. There was 
born and resided a person named 
Meer Sen. To him was born the 


- lotus of his family, a specialist 


in song poetry of Prakrit. That 
famous Addihman (Abdur Rah- 
man) has written this book San- 
desh Rasayan (Rasak)". 

Sandesh Rasak is a collection 
of 223 poems. In it he has 
described the pangs of a damsel 
of Vijay Nagar (on the Multan- 
Cambay route) whose husband 
had gone for trade to Khambat 
(Cambay) and had not returned 
for a long time. She sees a 
traveller going to Khambat and 
narrates her story to be told to 
her husband. When she finishes 
her message ànd returns home, 
she finds her husband coming 
and the book ends. Why .the 
poet wrote this book is explained 
in the opening poems as follows: 

“This poem is a resting place 
for those who are experts in all 
the shastras: it is entertaining for 
those who are passionate. It is 
a guiding lamp for those who are 


struck by Cupid, is Makaradhwaja 


for those who are forlorn, and 
nectar of pleasure for those who 
seek pleasure. This poetry which 
has a unique meaning, has been 
written uniquely which gives with 
great love the nectar-like rasa to 
those whose ears are in need of 
erotic wisdom.” 

Having explained the purely 
secular character of his theme, 
the author describes with great 
fidelity the atmosphere of Multan 
of those days. He says: “In 
this city at many places pandits 
are reciting the Vedas, at other 
places rasaks are being shown, at 
some places the story of Nal 
is being recited at other places, 
Sadayvachha Katha is being 
said. At other places various 
kathas of Mahabharat are being re- 
cited. Somewhere flute recital is 
on, at other places there is the 
beating of dhol, mridang or vansuri 
vadan. There are places where 
dancers are dancing and many 
kinds of plays are being enacted. 
Anyone who goes there is dumb- 
founded, the reason being that 
ladies who walk like elephants 
(gajgamini) dressed with varied 
types of jewellery, being tipsy, 
show themselves up in such poses 
that the spectator is astonished 
that their lean hips can bear the 
burden of their heavy breasts. 
Thus, there is everywhere an 
empire of beauty and gaiety." 

One is surprised to read today 
that Multan could answer this 
description. Abdur Rahman 
says: Tawan titth chauiddis miya- 
chhi bakkaniyal moolathanu supzer- 
iohan, mahiyal janiyae. (Oh deer- 
eyed, of all directions what is 
famous as the place of tapasya 
and pilgrimage, that place is 
known the world over as Mool- 
tan.) 

According to Abdur Rahman, 
no fool was visible there, every- 
one was a pandit (Nahu desai 
koi mukkh,  sayalu  pandiyan). 
How was this possible in the 
eleventh century when we know 
that Multan had been occupied 
by the Arabs in 713 AD and was 
in their. possession till 1010 when 
according to some, Abdur Rah- 
man was born? 

A study of the works of the 
Arab writers of these centuries 
shows how Multan continued to 
be one of the biggest tirthas 
of India for about 400 years, in 
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spite of the Muslim rulers. Arab, 


writers like Masudi, Abu Zaid, 
Idrisi, Ibn Hangal Kuerdadaba, 
Istakhari, Ibn Nadim, Billadhüri, 
Abdul Karim Shahiristan, Qaz- 
wini, Ibn Rusta and Alberuni 
also refer to the prosperity of 
Multan. 

I shall quote here two extracts 
from. the book India as told by 
Muslims by Rem Kumar Chowbe, 
to indicate the condition and 
religious life of Multan in the tenth 
century. 

Ibn Rusta, in his book Aalaq- 
ul-ii-Nafsia giving the- condition 
of Multan in 903 AD, wrote: 
“Multan is a city from where the 
river Sind parts. This river is 
like Dajla, and greater than that. 
There is a race in Multan which 
thinks it is a branch of Samah 
bin Luii, and is connected with the 
dynasty of Bany Umaiya. The 
race is ruling in these parts and 

read.the Khutba.in the name of 
Caliph of Baghdad. They live 
` near Mansurah, the city of Sindh, 
_ and there is an idol in Sindh whose 
income is very great,"and Banu 
Umaiya -are the masters of this 
-income and other things.... 
“The people who have seen 
the idol with their own eyes say 
that the height of the idol is more 
than 20:yards. It is of the form 
of a man and is placed in a room 
which is covered with a big roof, 
but it is not known who made this 
idol. It is said that it is more 
than two thousand years old. 
Hindus think that it has descended 
from heaven and they are ordered 
to worship it. There are some 
priests. who look after it, and the 


expenses of this idol is met from : 


the offerings to the idol. These 
expenses are over and above what 
the priests get, and from which 
they meet the expenses of their 
living. All the Hindus go to the 
piligrimage of the idol.” 

After describing the various 
ways of worship the writer says: 
“There are some persons who put 
immense wealth before the idol 
and say, ‘Oh master, please be 
kind to accept this humble offer- 
ing of mine.’ The priests of this 
idol as well as of others do not 
visit women, nor eat meat, nor 
slaughter: any animal, nor put 
on dirty clothes. They rub per- 
fumes when they go before the 
idol and rub perfumes to idols 
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also.. Except these priests no- 
body can annoint the idols with 
perfumes and none else can touch 
them.... 

. “The temple has a kitchen in 
which are cooked a delicious 
variety of rice and vegetables for 
the idol and they -put fragrant 
spices in'it. Then they take a 
very big plantain leaf which can 
cover two persons fully. This 
leaf is spread before the idol. 
The rice is poured on the left from. 
a height which will be equal to 
the height of the man. Then the 
priest who is the tallest and 
observes the greatest sanctity, 

_ fans the rice in such a way that 
the steam of the rice reaches the 
face of the idol. 
think that the idol takes his meal 


because he cannot eat with his ` 


hands and palms. Before eating, 
they beat drums, play the veena 
and other musical instruments, 
and sometimes many girls move 
around it and say they please it 
by music and dance. Some- 
times they are in hundreds." 
Bushari Magdisi wrote like 
this of Multan: “Multan is like 
Mansura, denser in population 
than it. Fruits are not abundant 
but are cheaper. Bread sells at 
30 mans (a man equal to one 
pound) for a dirham and sugar 
three mans for a dirham. The 
houses are of sagwan, several 
stories high like those of Siraf: 


The city is very beautiful, wine. 


and fornication are not known.- 
A man who indulges in these is 
either beheaded or given very 
rigorous punishment. 

“In buying and selling they 
do not take recourse tolies. They 
love foreigners and travellers, who 


are generally Arabs. People drink - 


sweet water of the river. The 
city is very prosperous. ‘The con- 
dition for trade is good and. things 
of luxury are cheap. The Gover- 
nor is just. No fashionable wo- 
man will be seen in the markets 
and nobody will be seen talking 
to women. People are happy- 
hearted, honourable, full of sym- 


pathy. Water is good and life . 


happy." . l , 
Later on, he describes various 


temples and then comes to the 
main temple. “Besides those 
idols mentioned. above, there is 
a temple on account of which the 
-whole country is famous. This 


t 


In this way they . 


country (Multan) is called the 
frontier of the house of gold 
(Faraj Bait-ul-Zahab). It is so 
named because the Muslims when 
they conquered Multan were red- 
uced to extreme poverty but they 
got so much gold here that they 
became prosperous." Doso > 
. This was the prosperous town 
of Multan, the city: of temples 
of Martand, Bhairav and others 
which gave it name the “house of 
gold". Abdur Rahman's state- 
ment is thus corroberated by 
numerous Arab writers.. 

It also proves that at that time 
in Multan, people of different 
religions not.only lived in amity 
but had mutnal respect. Abdur 
Rahman’s parents belonged to 
another coüintry having a different 
religion. Yet there was so much’ 
tolerance in the air that Abdur 
Rahman could write a book in 
old Hindi and his works were 
preserved. in Jain temples so that 
they were available to us now. 

"Abdur Rahman not only star- 
ted his book with the traditional 
mangalacharan, but in bis other- 
wise secular book there is a 
great knowledge of Indian cul- 
.ture and traditions. He speaks 
of “Jam Jehayi" (yam jihwa), 
harichandan, bhakti coming from 
dakshinadisha, and Agast Rishi. 
He also speaks of the beauty of 
*Dhuya Palash", reminding his 
readers of Dhut Palash of the 
famous Sanskrit poet Magh. 

Abdur Rahman was. a resi- 
dent of Multan before it was 


- attacked by Mahmood Ghaznavi. 


But the city had already been 
under Muslim rule for three 
hundred years. Yet, the very 
fact that a Muslim writer wrote 
such a beautiful poetry in a popu- 
lar language, the manner in which 
he described his country, is a 


. tribute to the cultural atmosphere 


of the period. It only reminds 
us how literature was above 
communal considerations. 
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K. R. CHAKRAVORTY 


Haws -considered the background to the desir- 
able form of institntionalisation of R&D efforts 
for industrial progress and self-sufficiency and illus- 

` trated the basic philosophy as applied in the P&D 
Division of FCI, with which the author has been 
intimately associated from its very inception, the 
aspects of technology transfer—vertical and hori- 
zontal—flowing now from institutionalised and. pur- 
poseful R&D effort, are now discussed,. 

The creation and. diffusion of technology provides 
the main driving force for modern economic growth. 
It is the technological gap, which really marks out the 
poor countries of the world from the advanced countr- 
ies. The logic of development is such that this techno- 
logical gap 1s ever widening, and the rich countries, 
because of their ability to apply the spectacular ad- 
vances made in science and technology to the pro- 


The first instalment of this article by Dr Chakravorty, 
Managing Director, Fertiliser Corporation of India, based on 
a paper presented at the recent Conference of Scientists, 
Technologists and Educationists in New Delhi, appeared in 
Mainstream of December 5, 1970. 
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ductive efforts, are able to improve further their eco- 
nomic position, leaving the poor nations worse off. 
not only comparatively, but in many cases absolutely 
by substituting synthetics to natural resources pro- 
duced by the developing countries. Invariably one 
of the major problems encountered by the developing 
countries in attempting to build a sound base for 
self-sustaining growth is the ifadequate scientific 
and technological infrastructure within the country 
to absorb the necessary knowhow. This places a 


` serious limitation, for instance, on the import of 


technological “knowhow” and the adaptation of 
such knowhow to the conditions, requirements and. 
resources of the recipient country. On the other 
hand, the experience of such countries as Germany 
and Japan in the post-war period demonstrates that 
given a sound technological base, other constraints 
such as scarcity of capital and labour do not prove 
insuperable in the reconstruction of the economies. 
Developing a proper base for the growth of scientific 
and technological infrastructure in the country, 
therefore, needs to be accorded the highest priority 
in any programme of industrial development. 

Principally, there are two ways in which the 
technological infrastructure is developed in the coun- 
try, namely, through transfer from advanced coun- 
tries and through indigenous research and develop- 
ment. 

In the case of imported knowhow, the transfer 
is usually effected through foreign collaboration 
and licensing arrangements, generally involving pay- 
ment of royalties, knowhow fees, design engineer- 
ing fees, import of capital equipment, training of 
local staff and in some cases, even capital partici- 
pation. Since an overwhelming proportion of the 
operative technology in the world is in the possession 
of private industrial enterprises in advanced countries 
which have developed it, it is not open to the develop- 
ing countries to draw upon it except through payment 
of necessary fees and other forms of payments, and 
because of their strong position, the advanced coun- 
tries are in a position to dictate terms. Consequently, 
the cost of transfer is invariably exorbitantly high. 

Another problem associated with such trans- 
ferred technology through the medium of agrcement 
between private firms and at times with Governments 
is the existence of inhibiting clauses that the knowhow 
cannot be shared with other agencies in the country. 
This has the effect of insulating the imported techno- 
logy from the stream of research and development 
activity in the country and keeping its direction and 
links secured to the exporting country. Such trans- 
fers, therefore, really constitute "pseudo" transfers, 
as they function merely as inputs for production with 
no repercussions in the research and development 
field. 

Growth of indigenous technology is a function 
of the magnitude of scientific research undertaken. 
Scientific research is of two types—basic research 
and applied research. The aim of basic research is 
to seek fuller knowledge of the subject under study 
for its own sake and is usually open-ended with no 
time-bound programme. The results are invariably 
published and are available for use by anyone within 
or outside the country. Nonetheless, such research 
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is indispensable for building up a scientific tradition 
in the country and for the training of research scien- 
` tists. Applied research, on the other hand, is directed 
towards practical application of the results of basic 
research towards "development" which involves 
series of steps including design and development of 
prototypés and processes. Projects of applied re- 
search must have specified objectives, time schedules 
and usually some idea of the expected benefits in re- 
lation to costs. rs 

In India, as in most of the advanced countries, 
basic research 18 carried on mostly in association with 
institutions of higher learning—under the auspices of 
universities and speoialised institutions. Despite some 
distinguished work being done, there is a feeling that 
basic research is not receiving adequate support in the 
country and is relatively weak. "The greater part of 
the R&D expenditure in the country is absorbed by 
applied research aimed at industrial development. 
However, unlikein the advanced countries where most 
of the applied research outside military research and 
development (which is usually financed by the Govern- 
ment) directed towards” economic, ends, is being 
financed by the industry itself through ploughing 
back of additional profits generated by research and 
development; in India, relatively, there is very little 
research and development work undertaken within 
the industry itself. As a consequence an overwhelm- 
ingly large proportion of the R&D personnel in 
India are working in Government laboratories and 
institutions. - - Fs, . 


$5 6 


Expenditure on R&D 


It is said that in advanced countries the share of 
the expenditure on research and development within 
the industry oft.n forms 60 to 70 per cent of the total 
non-military R&D expenditure, whereas in India 
the industry's share is estimated to be only about 
5 per cent. The practice of ploughing of a sizable 
portion of the incremental gains back to research and 
development by the industry itself has led to a consi- 

: derable rise in R&D expenditure in advanced coun- 

‘tries in comparison with India. As a result, research 
' and development kappot made adequate contribution 
to India's econ} >growt so far: Particularly. 
in designeand deveéipinení, India remains still very 
weak and’ much too dependent on the import of 
foreign design and technical knowledge. 

The need for development of indigenous techno- 
logy to serve asa basis for sustained economic grow- 
th is far too obvious to'need detailed discussion. 
In no other field is self-reliance pg'haps more impor- 
tant and more crucial in the growth realisation of 
growth objectives than in the field of technical 
knowhow. Import of knowhow is one of the biggest 
sources of drain of foreign exchange resources. It 
is estimated that on an average about 10 percent of 
the total industrial investment is accounted for by 
the cost of technology, including design and engin- 
eering. In a developing economy which seeks to wi- 
den the industrial base, the expenditure, on the im- 
port of the knowhow will continue to grow rapi- 
dly. . Besides, as pointed out earlier, apart from the 
high cost of transfer, the imported knowhow does 


^ 
^n 


` instruments. 


. not contribute to the growth of a sound techno- 
-logical base within the country but leads to a 
slavish dependence on toreign sources even where 
the knowhow is repetitive. d 
- Often, the knowhow as developed in other coun- 
tries does not suit the resources, the requirements 
and the economic and social system prevailing in this 
country, and needs to be adapted through further 
developmental work, which will not be possible un- 
less there is sufficient competence developed in the 
country. Sometimes especially in areas with a possible 
military application or where competition is feared, 
the required knowhow may just not be available on 
tap.for import. Most industrial firms in the possession - 
of critical knowhows will try and usually succeed, 


. in linking up. the sales of plant and equipment with 


the: knowhow so that import of knowhow invariably 
leads to import of machinery and spare parts. 
In the absence of free flow of technical data, the in- - 
digenous capability for manufacture of machinery, 
equipment and instruments will not grow. i 


Virtual. Economic Colony 


In short, the country will be reduced to the posi- 
tion of an, economic colony, permitting itself to be 
exploited through the export of technological know- 
how, denying itself the opportunities for growth and 
potential employment through the development of 
technology. . The benefits of industrialisation’ will 
be lower, as a substantial part of the additional. in- 
come generated will flow out of the country in the 
form of payments for license fees, royalties, spare 
parts, earnings on capital employed, etc. Quite 
likely, through their hold on the knowhow, the 
foreign enterprises will discourage the prospecting and . 
exploitation of indigenous resources like minerals.and 
crude oil in competing fields. Besides, in the absence. 
of a concerted growth of technology within the 
country and inadequate facilities for design and engi- 
neering, every import of knowhow for industrial 
application tends to take the form of turn-key pro- 
jects with the consequent loss of not only foreign 
exchange but also valuable experience and training 

-and employment opportunities ‘which are basic to 
the development of indigenous skills and confidence. 

Technological progress, to an extent, is a slow 
process, and there are physical limits to which the 
process can be hastened. Not. only will it depend 
on the training of adequate number of personnel in 
each field but also on the existence and effective 
‘functioning of indigenous organisations for design, 
engineering and construction of. projects and capa- 
bility for design and development of machinery, 
equipment and instrumentation as well as the indus- 
trial base for fabricating the plants, equipment and. 

The level of technology prevailing in a 
country is thus both a cause and an effect of industrial 
development. Since the country already has 
a fairly well developed and wide industrial base, 
further growth of the industry on the basis of self- 
reliance can be achieved only if the conntry starts 
making use of the knowhows already available, deve- 
lops them to suit'those of our specific requirements 
and ventures into the field of application of this 
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Solutions. 


knowhow through independent work. It is only by 
participating directly and in positions of responsibility 
in industrial activities that skills and confidence can 
be generated and scarce high talent human resource 
further developed. f 
‘Even though applied research has absorbed a 
greater part of the R&D expenditure in India, it has 
not led to the design and development stage in a 
sufficiently large measure. ^ According to the Report 
on Science and Technology, 1969, brought out by the 
Cost, the total expenditure-on scientific research and 
development in the country is estimated at some 
Rs 136 crores in 1969-70. It is a substantial amount 
and, in terms of the GNP, amounted to about 0.43 
per cent. It is expected to rise further to about 0.5 
per cent by the end of the Fourth Plan which does not 


compare very unfavourably With the expenditure : 


between 1 per cent and 2 per cent in. most advanced 
countries with the exception of countries like USA 
UK and USSR where the research ratio varies between 
2 and 3 per cent. In the case of these countries, 
however, a substantial portion of the expenditure 
is devoted to military R&D. 


‘Insignificant Impact 


One of the reasons why an investment of this 
magnitude on research and development has not 
made a significant impact on the degree of develop- 
ment in process development, or design engineering 
or other related fields in India, is said to be the lack 
of adequate contact between the technological insti- 
tutions in India, largely sponsored and financed by 
the Government, on the one hand, and the industry, 
on the other. The industrial establishments which 
are in a position to make use of the research work 
done in these institutions do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently aware of the work done in such institutions 


and their practical utility to them, or are not-in a 


position to translate this knowledge into practical 
application, which might involve pilot and bench- 
scale experimerits, evaluation of the results and get- 
ting proper design and engineering. Y 

The translation of a scientific discovery into the 
routine processes of mass production is alwyas a 
difficult and expensive piece of'scientific engineering. 
Also, there is no machinery at present which transmits, 
as a matter of course, the problems faced by the 
industry to such institutions for further work and 
It is obvious, therefore, that the intimate 
contact and affinity of spirit between industry and 
research, which is obtained in advanced countries 
by the research and development activities of the 
industry itself, and which is necessary to give a pro- 
per orientation to research work, seems to be lacking 
in India. In this context, the problem of transfer 
of technology within the country assumes special 
importance. : 

The transfer of technology within the country may 
be viewed in three different aspects. 

First, there is the problem of transfer of know- 
how already available either through indigenous 
efforts or obtained through foreign collaboration or 
other kind of technical assistance, so that it could be 
available for further utilisation, adaptation, integra- 
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tion and development within -the country. This 
may be termed horizontal transfer. This is the im- 
portant base for technological development in the 
country, because a developing country, as a late ent- 
rant, has necessarily to draw on the accumulated 
reservoir of technical progress achieved not only 
within but also in the advanced countries. Besides, 
the country has already acquired considerable techni- 
cal skills and experience through earlier efforts in 
building and operating industrial complexes, etc. 
and it is only prudent to capitalise this knowledge 
for further use and adaptation in the relevant areas. 

Secondly, there is the problem of vertical transter 
of findings from the research organisations to places 
where they can be tried in terms of practical applica- 
tion, under the "field conditions". This is a major 
problem under the present Indian conditions partly 
because of the fact that an overwhelming proportion. 
ofthe R&D effect in the country is located in isola- 
tion from the overcast shadow of pressing industrial 
problems, and partly because the type of information 
flow—both to and fro—between the research institu- 
tion and the industry, so very necessary for giving a 
proper bias to research and generating pressure from 
the industry for quick results, is lacking. 

As already pointed out, there is a long chain of 
steps involved in translating the laboratory findings 
to industrial-scale operation and in the industry 
itself facilities may be lacking to experiment further 
and perfect the technique. Even in fields such as 
agriculture, the practical application of the knowhow 
developed in a research institution would require 
considerable extension effort to demonstrate its 
utility. It may be relevant to point here that out of 
40 odd research institutions set up and financed by 
the CSIR, only about 10 are cooperative research 
institutions where the initiative has mainly come 
from the industry. While some efforts are being made 
in recent period to involve the industry in the work 
being done in such laboratories, mainly through the 
creation of consultation machinery and working 
groups to identify research areas, etc., this seems to 
be inadequate to provide transfer points for the flow 
of technology. 


Multi-Disciplinary Approach 


The third aspect relates to the transfer of know- 
ledge between: various disciplines connectzd with 
technological development. One of the prominent 
developments-of the post-war scientific achievements 
is that the compartmentalisation between various 
academic disciplines is breaking down. From the 
development point of view this is an aspect of the 
greatest significance. In facing up to most of the 
problems, a multi-disciplinary approach becomes 
invariably necessary to achieve the quickest results. 
For intsance, the development of nuclear science 
may assist considerably in the solution of research 
problems in agricultural science. Some of the 
techniques of research developed for military logis- 
tics may lead to a revolution in the engineering field. 
Similarly, a design engineer will have to draw on the 
accumulated experience of many others. But scienti- 
fic education in India is not yet organised on the basis 
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of inter-disciplinary approach, and is still, more or 
‘less, compartmentalised. Consequently, research also 
tends to move along within the traditional boundaries 
of academic disciplines. Therefore, one of the impor- 
tant requirements for technological growth within 
the country is the dissemination of the achievements 
in one discipline to other disciplines to assess their 
impact in their respective areas. 

The problem of transfer of technology to some 
extent depends on the nature and form in which 
scientific and technological research is organised in 
the country. In some cases, as in the case of some 
cooperative research institutions like the jute industry’s 
technological research institute, some transfer mecha- 
nism might, have been: built into the organisation of 
the research institute itslelf so that the processes 
developed become readily available to the industry. 
In some cases, there may be communication gaps 
between the research institutes and the possible users; 


it might take years before the results find practical . 


application. In some cases, particularly in defence 
research, when the information is classified, “spin- 
offs” may get delayed, if not available. In all cases, 
however, the present channels for transfer are inade- 
quate to allow- quick. utilisation to country’s benefit. 
Attention, therefore, needs to be paid to the proper 
form of organisation. 


Three Different Approaches 


The three aspects of the problems of transfer 
discussed above will require different approaches. 
The problem of further utilisation of available know- 
how elsewhere in certain exceptional cases, for 
instance, will involve partly administrative action and 
partly creation of proper national organisations to 
own and adapt the knowhow. It will be the onus of 
the licensing authorities and the licensees to ensure 
that undue restrictions are not placed on the absorp-- 
tion process of the knowhow into the country for 
new and. urgent enterprise, say, by insisting on. asso- 
ciation of national expertise in such areas as designing 
and construction so thatthe technology is absorbed 
with indigenous experties. Where the knowhow is 
likely to be of further use, or is of significance for 
further development, it may be useful to negotiate 

- for its outright purchase including all technical data, . 
for explotiation in the country as a whole; rather 
than on a piecemeal basis. Such purchase might 
lead to creation of proper research and development 
infrastructure for the utilisation and assimilation 
of the foreign technology. 

In this context it is suggested that it may be worth 
while to consider the setting up of technology trans- 
fer centres in specific fields for digesting scientific 
‘information available in foreign journals, evalua- 
ting them in terms of practical use to Indian condi- 
tions, and then promoting further research by creat- 
ing necessary facilities like bench-scale and pilot 
plants. Since this ís a costly and time consuming 
process, private initiative may not be forthcoming in 
this field. It may be worth recalling here that only 
a small-part of the relevant and needed information 
in any.field of technology is covered by patents. One 
of the reasons attributed to the phenomenal progress 
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in Japanese technology in recent period is their ability 


to quickly develop commercial application of research 
work done in other , countries. 

The problem of transfer of indigenous technical 
reseatch findings from the research institutions to _ 
the industry appears to involve identifying the pre- 
sent gaps in the normal chain of transfer points and 
trying to fill them up with cooperation of the industry. 
In countries like the USA, there is a close degree of 
collaboration and interchange between the techno- 
logical institutions and the industrial laboratories. 
There is also realisation in the industry that their 
men must keep abreast of the new work coming from 
such institutions. Besides, many of them permit 
their talents to devote their time and resources in 
independent work. But this is not the case in India 

Under these circumstánces, one way would be 
for the research institution itself to develop a mass- 
scale process by going through all the stages of ex- 
perimentation, including bench and pilot-scale steps, 
prepare a techno-economic study on the process 
developed, and make them. available to the industry 
in a capsuled form. This is the kind of approach 
presently being adopted for the development of small- 
scale industry in this country. Alternatively, a kind 
of “corrot and stick" policy may be adopted to en- 
courage the industrial units to set up their own in- 
dustrial laboratories not only for quality control, 
etc. as at present, but also for technological researeh. 
The existence of such laboratories will go a long way 
in building up necessary liaison between the reseatch 
institutions and the industry. Concurrently, these 
will inspire and accelerate the development of in- 
dependent design and engineering organisations so 
that the process developed could be translated into 
industrial scale manufacture. 

The third type of problem is, in a sense, more 
fundamental and can be trace to the system” of 
scientific and technical education prevailing in the 
country. One of the possible solutions might be to. 
put greater emphasis on research. training methods 
with orientation on multi-disciplinary approach. 
Increasingly, the- problems in applied research are 
now being approached by a team of researchers drawn 
from different disciplines. By adopting this techni- 
que, there is scope for increasing the number and 
sources of analytical techniques which can be applied 


to the solution of the problem. E 
Foster Team Approach 


This *team approach" has not yet gained suffi- 
cient respectability in Indian institutions. Apart 
from the contribution to the immediate problem, 
the team approach leads to crossfertilisation and 
sharpening of thinking on the part of men consti- 
tuting the team and gradually results in the develop- 
ment of research tools and methods. This also 
inculcates and inspires a sense of belonging and 
intimate involvement in industrial development when 
due'responsibility and accountability is involved in 
the R & D function as an integral part of the-industry. 

In the light of the above, it would be relevant to 
reiterate the approach adopted by the Palanning and. 


. Development Division of the Fertiliser Corporation 
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of India in its efforts at achieving self-sufficiency in 
the field of fertiliser technology. The two key approa- 


ches, described earlier, may be briefly mentioned: | 


(a) R&D effort to be part and parcel of the industry 
for early: and fruitful application; and (b). unidirec- 
tional management of all functions required for 
establishment of technological self-reliance in an 
integrated multi-functional organisation, of course, 
to the extent necessary. i 

The successful working of such.a-type of organi- 
sation is ‘mainly due to its command over the full 
range- of specialised functions established to the 
extent necessary and the team work which such organi- 
sation can bring into play. There is an unwritten 
understanding on what demands can be made -of 
each of the disciplines and a realisation by each of 
the responsibility for rendering the service thus called 
for, without any reservations. 
subsists not only within the institution but also in 
all its dealings within all units of the FCI. With 
progressive take-over of engineering consultancy and 
actual execution of design and installation of new 
units, the combined stakes of the P&D Division as 
well as the operating units in the operation of new 
units becomes all the more important. Unlike the 
case of a normal contractor, the bond between the 
plant designer and operating unit is not broken once 
the new plant is commissioned. : The moral responsi- 
bility to effectively get over the operating difficulties 


from time to time, persists in the present set-up even 


beyond. the period of commissioning of the units. 


Correct Research Orientation 
. A certain environmental background, a certain 
intimate contact and affinity of spirit with an active 
manufacturing unit is essential to lend industrial 
research its. correct orientation. The induction of 
all disciplines to this purpose is especially important 
in a developing country like ours when specialised 
institutional help for engineering consultancy has 
yet to develop. Going by this principle, it is recom- 
mended that similar institutions could do well and 
contribnte effectively towards industrial research 
and development in other spheres of industry as 
effectively as it has done in the case of fertiliser indus- 
try. The facilities institutionalised. should, however, 
cover all specialisations which can contribute to 
investigational as well as developmental faciliites 
to the extent necessary. 

The question of a certain amount of duplication 
as between one institution and another of this kind 
(as, for instance, in fertilisers and refineries) should 
not stand in the way. Often suggestions are come 
across that the duplication of research should be avoid- 
ed. This may have relevance to large specific pro- 
jects for which considerable national resources have 
to be diverted. On the other hand, FCI’s experience 
has shown that no restrain on following particular 
lines of research in day-to-day work would be advi- 
sable; on the contrary, there should be complete 
freedom given to scientists to follow up their ideas, 
obviously within the overall objective of the orga- 
nisations. 

If the concept that duplication of research is not 
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This team work. 


desirable had been followed ‘in the FCI, catalyst 


knowhow development and production facilities 
in the Fertiliser Corporation would not have at all 
taken place, since, for decades, there has been hardly 
any scientific insitution in the country, where some 
research problem or other dealing with catalysts 
have not been initiated. If only on the grounds of 
avoiding duplication, the Corporation had not initiat- 
ed studies, possibly the results in developing various 
catalyst knowhow, their manufacture and saving of 
foreign exchange would not have taken place at all. 


R&D and Industry 


The principal difficulty which stands in the way 
of effective results being obtained in industrial research 
in institutions situated in isolation from productive 
facilities is the absence of a centre between research 
and field application facilities and of an integrated 
approach between investigational side and design 
and engineering facilities. From practical applica- 
bility angle, nothing can develop as effective a. sensi- 
tivity and aptitude for presenting practicable solu- 
tions in industrial research as actual plant trouble- 
shooting. Though in such assignments the primary 
objective may be of short term nature and the stimu- 
Ius is to solve an immediate problem, the very mecha- 
nism of working out such a solution invariably sows 
the seeds for long-term development of ideas. With- 
out a mutual interflow of ideas as between purely 
investigative groups, engineering wings and opera- 
tional cadres, the development of eminently practicable 
schemes become difficult. Unless the set-up of our 
research organisations is so contrived that there 
is a sharing of the responsibility and accountability 
for results good or bad, witha producing unit, effective 


results from industrial research can hardly be forth- 


coming. 

Further, the scientists and engineers should have 
freedom to follow their line of thinking, and to take 
initiative in a particular line of work without any 
administrative or organisational obstructions and 
inhibition from the authorities or other agencies. 
These are the things which would make all the diff- 
erence between an alive, forward-looking scientific 
and technical organisation which can produce results, 
and the one which otherwise has all the resources, 
facilities, equipment and manpower, but is working 
in isolation from actual problems and, therefore, 
without the sense of urgency of solving these pro- 
blems. 

If one really studies the'results achieved by many 
scientific institutions in the country and their 
resources, it would be revealed that the institution 
Whose work is completely integrated. and inter-related 
with particular industrial organisation and its pro- 
blems and has been organised on the basis of inter- 
dependence for utilisation of results in each field, 
has produced most useful results. 

On the basis of the above analysis, the following 
suggestions are made for a reconsideration of institu- 
tionalising R&D efforts in the country with the sole 
objective of industrial self-sufficiency and quick pro- 
fitable and efficient technology transfer therefor: 

(7) For concrete programmes in industrial R&D 
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effort based on the objective of achievement of tech- 
nological self-reliance, such efforts should be institu- 
tionalised as part and parcel of industrial sectors/, 
groups. 

(2) Such institutions should cover in one organi- 
sation all the functions essential and to the extent 
necessary for successful implementation of results 
to commercial practice, in one integrated unidirec- 
tional organisation. 

(3) R&D efforts should not be curbed on grounds 


of duplication. Where a break-through is desired, 


duplication should be encouraged. 

(4) Present institutions, set up in isolation from 
industrial groups, should be identified with industrial 
groups, depending on the nature of work being done, 
facilities established and proximity to industrial groups 
concerned for amalgamation and integration with 
specific industtial groups and thus be invested with 
due share of responsibility and accountability for 
performance with the right sense of urgency. 

(5) Basic research, for extending the frontiers of 
knowledge for its own sake and which is usually 
open-ended, essentially requires academic and quiet 
environment and universities, therefore, will indis- 
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putably remain the spurs to this advancement. 
“ (6) For standardisation and quality-control— 


‘which by themselves require considerable effort and 


organisation— institutions set up for the purpose 
should remain as separate entities in view of the 
very objectives implied in such endeavour. Such indus- 
trial groups/sectors as will not get around on the 
above pattern should have their own R&D establish- 
ments as anintegral part of the industry concerned. 

(7) Unless Industrial Policyitself is so modified that 
setting up of industries are based on considerations of 
self-reliance and commensurate with the country’s 
resourecs and requirements, starting from the basic 
feedstock through the process technology to be adopt- 
ed, innovations to be taken up for better efficiency 
during operation, import substitution efforts, right . 
up to the finislied prodüct pattern and application, 
etc., the question of purposeful industrial R&D 
efforts will not Have meaning orsignificance. Only 
when such policy is made the universal approach,. 
can the industrial R&D efforts have real meaning 
not merely for planned effort with definite goals but 
also to overcome the national problems of rising 
unemployment. (Concluded) 
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Politico-Economic 
Tasks | 
Against 


Neo-Colonialism—I 


H. D. MALAVIYA 


HE Afro-Asian peoples, after overthrowing colo- 

nial domination, today stand out on the world 
stage as an active political force possessed of the 
strength to decisively influence the course of future 
human history. As a result of the freedom struggles 
of the Afro-Asian peoples, the old-style colonialism 

“is vanishing. 

In 1919, over 1,200 million people, out of a world 
population of 1,800 million, nearly 70 per cent, were 
enslaved: in colonies, semi-colonies or dominions. But 
today direct colonial rnle has disappeared over most 
of Asia and Africa. Only some thirty million people, 

. mainly in southern Africa (where heroic battles) are 
being waged by our brethren in Angola, Mozambique, 
etc against Portuguese colonialists and South Afri- 


Based on a paper presented at the ninth Council meeting 
of the Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organisation, held at 
Tripoli, Libya, on November 9-11, 1970. The author is 
Secretary, World Peace Council, Helsinki, and was Indian 
representative on the Permanent Secretariat of the Afro-Asian 
Peoples' Solidarity Organisation (1958-60). 
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' can racists), and in a number of small islands and 


territories scattered throughout the world, amounting 
to considerably less than one per cent of mankind, 
remain under European or US domination. 

People's hunger—the motive force behind Afro- Asian 
resurgence: Behind the irresistible urge for freedom 
of the Afro-Asian peoples was their determination to 
regain their national self-honour and dignity which was 
crushed under the jackboots of strident imperialism 
in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. But 
it was not merely this. Behind it also was the starva- 
tion, misery and hapless poverty of the Afro-Asian 
peoples whose blood was sucked dry by heartless 
imperialists. 

Let us take only one example. Between 1843 and 
1900, according to admitted official figures of the 
British Government in India, 28 million people died 
of famine in India. This figure is considered a half- 
statement and Indian scholars have calculated the 
famine-death toll at 50 million, which is more than the 
population of Britain. The bones.of Indians bleached 
the plains of India and dogs ate dying men. Such 
examples of heartless imperialists-colonialist rule can 
be cited ad infinitum from all Afro-Asian countries. 

Naturally, having regained their independence, 
the Afro-Asian peoples gave their attention to buil- 
ding up their ravaged economies with a view to pro- 
vide a better life to their hungry, poverty-stricken 
millions. The Afro-Asian nations had no other 
desire except to have peace so that they could provide 
a better life to their long-suffering peoples. 

But have we succeeded? Can we say that our 
peoples today have been freed from pangs of hunger 
and misery? Let ns examine some facts. 

The yawning gap between Afro-Asian countries 
and the capitalist states: While it is time that many 
Afro-Asian economies during these years have shown 
relatively better performance in respect of industrial 
or agricultural production, or in regard to gross 
national product (GNP), or investment in economic 
development, the fact of the matter is that the per 
capita income in the Afro-Asian countries has either 
remained stagnant or has shown only marginal im- 
provement. There has hardly been any mitigation of 
human misery. (It may be added that we do not 
here, while talking of Afro-Asian countries, include 
the Socialist countries of Asia and the USSR which 
cover whole of North Asia where under socialism 
economy has taken the direction of spectacular 
advance.) 

Let us take industrialisation. While there has 
been a positive increase in industrial production in 
the Afro-Asian countries and an infrastructure has 
developed, they remain basically predominantly agri- 
cultural economies. Export of agricultural produce 
and raw materials, subjecting them to the vagaries of 
the capitalist countries of the West, remains the domi- 
nant feature. The gap between the levels of pro- 
ductivity in the Afro-Asian countries and the Western 
capitalist states remains as before, the ratio being 
one to five. Industrial production per capita is $25 
in the underdeveloped countries and $420 in the 
capitalist states. The share of the GNP of the proces- 
sing industries in Afro-Asian countries is, on an 
average, three times lower than that of Western deve- 
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loped countries. In India, for instance, the eleotri- 
city production per capita is 90 times Iower than in 
the US. The Afro-Asian countries use on an average 
20 to 30 times less metal per capita than the Western 
countries. Africa, a continent with great hydro- 
electric power potential uses 90 per cent imported fuel, 
from European and US refineries, for producing elec- 
tricity. : 

The statistical office of the European Economic 
Community said, in January 1970, that world steel 
production had. gone up in 1969 by 8.6 per cent, to 
560 million tons. The share of the Third World is 
negligible in this figure, although it actually produces 
40 per cent of the total ore processed in the factories 
of the capitalist states. Let us take the case of France 
which, through the French Community, even now 
exercises preponderating influence over the economies 
of many African states. During the last 12 years, 
France has increased its consumption of iron ore from 
underdeveloped. countries by 1,000 per cent, and in 
1969 the price of French steel increased by more than 
18 percent. This means it had serious price repercus- 
sions in the group of metallurgical industries which 
supply the finished product to principal African coun- 
tries which originally supplied the raw materials. 

The extraction industries: miserable plight of 
Afro-Asian countries: Even in such industrial fields 
where the Third World countries have registered 
advance, because of the structures inherited from 
colonialism and imposed by the Western capitalist 
states by one-sided agreement, these countries fail 
to derive benefit. Thus, for example, in extraction 
industries—minerals and oil—the index of produc- 
tion has grown in 20 years from 100 to 195 points, 
giving an annual growth rate of 10 per cent in this 
branch, which is certainly high, but it never led to 
a push in the economies because of the inherited 
colonial structures and unfavorable terms of trade. 

More than 35 per cent of processed consumer 
goods in the western capitalist countries depend 
on wealth produced in the Third World,- especially 
in regard to minerals—iron ore 40 per cent; bauxite 
70 per cent; copper 50 per cent; and almost 70 
percent for oil. At the same time, the share of 
Afro-Asian and other Third World countries in the 
processing industries of the world is a bare 6.5 
per cent. 

What the Afro-Asian and the Third World coun- 
tries need is not to éxport these basic minerals to 
capitalist states but to put this great wealth to use 
in their own countries in developing themselves 
economically and socially. But here again capita- 
list trusts exercise pressures under the guise of impo- 
rting qualified labour from Europe or America 
rather than, training the local people to do the job. 
For example, in pre-revolution Libya, the petro- 
leum industry, which represents 90 per cent of ex- 
ports of the country, used only 4 per cent of the la- 
bour force of libya. Under the Revolutionary 
council of Libya, now far-reaching and basic cha- 
nges-are being introduced. 

Starvation and misery stalks Afro-Asian lands: And 
so the problem of hunger of Afro-Asian nations re- 
mains as before. William and Paul Paddock of USA 
in a study Famine—1975: America’s Decision: Who 
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Will Survive? say that each day 12,000 people in 
the world die of hunger. This actually is the world 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Hundreds of 
millions of our people are starving in the literal sense 
of the word. In the Asian countries, the calorie 
intake of 92 per cent of the population is much lower 
than the bare minimum. In Africa, the corresponding 
figure is 38 per cent, and in Latin America 29 per 
cent. More than half the world's populations does 
not get the minimum protein requirement. Actually 
the entire population of the less developed. countries 
in Asia is suffering from shortage of fats. 

The per capita food production index in 1966 
(1952-56—100) was: Western Europe 120; Middle 
Hast 101; Africa 97; Latin America 97. Notwitb- 
standing huge imports of foodgrains by the develop- 
ing countries, the large gap in the nutrition level 
between the developéd and the developing countries 
do exist andis even widennig. In-1965, an average 
American consumed daily 3,140 calories, 65 grams 
of animal proteins and 141 grams of facts, while 
-the corresponding figures for India were, 2,110 
calories, 6 grams and 27 grams. 

Afro-Asian economies not stagnant: The wes- 
tern writers like the Paddocks explain this by saying 
that our economy is “static and stagnant”: But this is 
far from truth. If the gross national product in 
1958 is taken as 100, as 1965 it increased to 141 in the 


' developed countries and to 130 in the developing 


countries. The food production index (1952-56== 100) 
in 1966 was: Western Europe 134; North America 
124; Africa 130; Latin America 136; Far East 138; 
and middle East 144. As would be seen, the growth 
rate of food production in most developing areas was 
even higher than in the developed countries, but 
in the face of the sharp population increase, it is' 
inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. 

The Food and Agricultural Organisation of the 
United Nations (FAO) has calculated that to improve 
nutrition by raising the daily per capita consumption 
to 2400-2500 calories and to 20 grams of animal pro- 
teins (which would yet be considerably below the 
per capita consumption in the developed countries), - 
itis necessary, keeping in view the population increase, 
to expand food production in the year 2000 AD by 
160 per cent in Africa, 300 per cent in the Far 
Eastern countries, 200 per cent in the Middle Eastern 
countries and by 240 per cent in Latin America. 

‘Need for capital investment and growth in social 
productivity: The need of the Af ro-Asian and. develop- 
ing countries for capital investments in agriculture 
is thus exceedingly great. To double agricultural 
output, experts have calculated, about 16,000 million 
dollars need to be spent only on the production of 
mineral fertilisers. This is a hnge sum, equal to 8 
per cent of the gross national product of all the develo- 
ping countries in 1965. Capital investments are 
also needed for irrigation, pest control disseminating 
information of the latest farming methods among the 
peasants, and so on. This sum is even less than 
1.2 per cent of the GNP of all the economically de- 
veloped countries in 1965 and less than one-fourth 
of the US military budget. 

Jt is thus clear that the Afro-Asian countries, 
like other countries of the Third World, are faced 
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with a multitude of economic problems. . The specific 
nature of these problems for every country depends 
on the level of development, the extent of natural and 
economic resources, the extent of economic depen- 
dence on the social forces in the country, etc. Still 
the most vital and pressing problem for all of them 
is the need to develop the productive forces and create 

a national economic structure, attain economic inde- 

pendence and raise living and cultural standards. 

The ultimate problem of real economic progress in 

Afro-Asian countries is to raise the social (national) 

productivity up to the level of the industrialised 

countries. . 

Afro-Asian countriés na more prepared to remain 
“world village": Industrialisation imperative need: 
But this is not possible if the Afro-Asian countries 
remain the “world village”, a producer of raw materi- 
als and consumer of manufactured goods made by 
industries of developed capitalist countries. These 
imperialist states have through the years sought to 
stereotype our lives. as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. And there is no hope for our future if 
we do not industrialise and raise our productivity. 

; The. Afro-Asian countries need vast and rapid 
industrialisation and not just some “islands” of ex- 
tractive industry. The creation of national industries, 
especially the power and processing industries, is the 
lever for changing and transforming our national 
economic structures. In this, the role of the state 
and of public institutions created by sovereign 

. natioris is of outstanding importance. Thus, industria- 
lisation can be given the correct direction and foreign 

investments can be controlled with a view to chall- 

enging them into areas where they are most needed. 

Indeed, with industry free from conditions imposed 
from outside, and with conscious democratic direc- 
tion by the state, the Afro-Asian countries can achieve 
remarkable results. We have the example of the 
Peoples Republic of Mongolia. Once a country of 
nomadic breeders, Mongolia today stands second in 
Asia in income per capita of the population ($600), 
that of Japan being $660. 

*No Industrialisation"—the voice of the neo-coloni- 
alist monster: And it is exactly here that comes in 
the rub. It is here that the monster of neo-coloni- 
alism ríses up to challenge the onward mareh of the 
Afro-Asian nations. They tell us: "Underdeve- 
loped countries have no choice but to buy from in- 
dustrialised countries, which have a monopoly on 
technical development, and thus capital equipment 
and many other machines.” This is the voice of that 
consolidation of neo-colonialist forces called the 
European Economic Community (EEC). We have 
quoted the above from Common Market Review of 
May 1969. 

Revealing thus the intention of the EEC neo- 
colonialists to retain for themselves the control of 
the industrialisation process of the developing econo- 
mies, the Common Market Review goes on to advise 
them as follows: “Nothing would be more dangerous 
in these underdeveloped countries than to count only 
on industrialisation in order to resolve their growth 
problems, and to think that industrialisation is a magic 
solution to the difficulties they encounter. Indus- 
trialisation constitutes only an extra means of deve- 
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'jopment; it cannot be an alternative to develop- 
ment of other economie sectors—in particular of 
^agricultítre." 

It means nothing to the neo-colonialist mouth- 
piece that what it calls “extra means of development”, 
that is, industrialisation, gives to agriculture the 

. machines and fertilisers it needs, puts on the market 
goods processed by the country's own industries and 
in numerous other ways enables us to slove ad- 
vantageously the problems of growth. 

Neo-colonialism thus seeks in the economic field 
to keep Afro-Asian nations as economic appendages 
of the capitalist states, as a market for dumping 
their finished products, as a reservoir for supplying 
their raw material needs. It seeks to throttle our 
'economic growth and wants the Afro-Asian peoples 
to wallow in poverty and backwardness so that we 
may continue to serve the interests of a handful of 
bloodsucking financiers. and monopolists, as pieces 
in their chess-game of world domination and 
exploitation 


H. 


EO-colonialism is thus the modern imperialist 
policy towards the newly free countries. The 
content of this policy is the same as old colonialism, 
namely, to maintain intact its system of economic 
domination and extraction of super profits in the erst- 
while colonies, and so far as possible, throngh a 
variety of forms, to continue to hold them within 
its military and political orbit. 

Collapse of colonialism: Colonialism enabled the 
imperialist powers to rob and plunder the colonies 
in the most heartless manner known to history. The 
imperialists secured in colonies cheap land, cheap 
labour and cheap resources. They imposed cheap 
prices on export crops, and established a monopoly- 
controlled market for the products of theit home 
industries. The unfavourable terms of trade im- 
posed on the colonies by the imperialists obliged the 
colonial peoples to sell their products and labour 
cheap and pay ever-mounting prices for imported 
goods. Investments in colonies by the imperialists 
in strategic sectors like railways or transport, and in 
such areas as tea coffee plantations or mineral extra- 
ction, brought fabulous profits. 

In the process of this domination, the wily im- 
perialists took good care to be friend a strata of the 
indigenous vested interests, or created such interests 
(for example, the creation of landlordism in India) 
which became props for supporting imperialist domi- 
nation. 

The first historic dent in the fortress of world im- 
perialist system was made by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution after the First World War. The 
very existence and. miraculous development of the 
Soviet Union became a factor, among others, for a 
rising tide in world anti-imperialism. The end of the 
Second World War and the historic defeat of fascism 
in which the USSR played the outstanding role, 
became the starting point of a liberation wave in the 
world. With the collapse of British role in the sub- 
continent of India, the process was intensified. 
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Colonialism not to be equated with imperialism: 
Today, as pointed out earlier, the colonial system has 
well nigh collapsed in the world. But the collapse 
of colonialism does not mean that imperialism has 
also collapsed. It would be a fundamental error to 
equate imperialism with colonialism. The collapse 
of colonialism has certainly weakened imperialism, 
but the existencé of imperialism is not entirely- de- 
pendent on the colonial system. 

‘In viewing imperialism in the period following the 
collapse of colonialism, we have to bear in mind the 
impact of scientific-technical revolution on the eco- 
nomies of the imperialist states." The scientific- 
technical revolution has brought about basic changes 
in the structure of industry, in so far as the need for 
raw materials is less than before. Advances in agri- 
cultural technique have had the effect of reducing, 

` though not eliminating, the need for food imports. 
But dependence of the imperialist states on the Third. 
World for oil remains as before; as also in the case of 
iron ore and various strategic non-ferrous metals, 
such as, bauxite, nickel, manganese, chromium, 
tungsten, copper, zinc, lead, tin, potash, natural 
rubber, etc. 

As a result the scientific-technical revolution 
opened. up outlets for capital investment in the im- 
perialist countries. themselves which is revealed by 
huge US investments in West Germany and other 
European capitalist states. “The establishment of eco- 
nomic groupings gave a strong. impetus to the penetra- 
tion of US capital into Western Europe.- The centre 
of gravity of US private investments shifted from 
Britain to the Common Market countries. In early 
1967, the Common Market countries accounted for 
almost half of all US investments in Western Europe, 
while Britain’s share dropped from 47.6 per cent 
to 34.8 per cent. Remarkable is the pénetration of 
US capital into the key branches of industry whose 
development largely determines further progress in 
science and technology, such as the production of 
electric computers,—80 per cent of which is already 
controlled by US capital—and of synthetic rubber, 
and the oil refining, automobile, electro-technical, 
chemical and other industries. 

And, so, in the period following the collapse of 
old colonialism, from the angles of proportion of 
trade, proportion of capital investment, proportion of 
profit; the position of Afro-Asian and Third World 
countries underwent a change in the world capitalist 
economy. 

. The totality of all the above factors brought about 
basic changes in the imperialist strategy vis a vis the 
former colonial areas. Non-economic coercion came 

. to be increasingly replaced by economic methods of 
exploitation and neo-colonialsim which has come to 
be the nomenclature for the varied methóds being 

. adopted by the imperialist states in the new period., 

Liberated Afro-Asians chart out a path of advance: 
While such was the course of development in the 
capitalist states, on the other side was the .success 


of. socialism in the USSR as also the spectacular 


successes in the new Socialist countries in the post- 
war years. This became a powerful force. of example 
to Afro-Asian countries striving hard after their liber- 
ation tq build their ravaged economies. The histori- 
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cal impact of the growth and consolidation of the 
socialist world system lies in the direction it gave to 
the path of development sought tobe pursued by the 
newly free countries. As early as 1951, under Jawahar- 
lal Nehru's leadership, India charted out a course of 
planned development with emphasis on the growth 
of public sector in key sectors of production, on land 
reforms and cooperativisation in agriculture, etc., 
which in essence was’ a non-capitalist path: of 
development. A key point in the new plan was close 
cooperation with the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
countries. . 

. In the course of the years which followed, despite 
differences in the levels and structures of their econo- 
mies, the developing countries of Asia and Africa, 
having a number of common features and problems, 
by and large opted for a more or less identical line 
of advance. These may be listed as development of 
the state sector, first and foremost in key industries, 
and the use of "budget and other financial resources 
for this purpose; planned development of edijcation 
and health protection at the expense of the state; 
construction of defence installations and appropriate 
planning of the expenses involved; the application 
of economic levers to promote the development of 
the private sector, first of all, of the national private 
enterprises under state control; mobilisation of. state 


. credit and other finance institutions to amass resources 


to promote the fulfilment of national plans. ` 

Forces of national liberation and world socialism 
come together: The Afro-Asian countries through 
their own experience increasingly came to realise that 
the capitalist path is not the path for them. They saw 
its decadence and were themselves victims of its plun- 
der. Beset by an entire complex of socio-econoniic 
problems, they groped for the níain road. they should 
adopt for further developmént and a number of them 
chose the non-capitalist path. The friendly and coop- 
erative approach of the Soviet Union and the Socia- 
list countries and the selfless aid they gave to the 
newly free countries in their developmental efforts 
yet further strengthened the Socialist trend. Socialist 
ideas and socialistic development thus became the 
greatest attrative force for national liberation and 
consolidation, while capitalism and colonialism with 
theirinhuman jungle laws came to suffer one ideologi- 
cal political defeat after another in the Afro-Asian 
and the Third World countries. 

These developments inevitably caused the greatest 
panicin theimperialist-capitalist states. The growing 
coming-together of the forces of national liberation 
and world socialism made-the imperialists realise that 
they can no longer be the arbiters of the destinies of 
the erstwhile colonies. Headed by US imperialists 
they desperately set about devising new methods to. 
maintain their fast disappearing domination. 

Panic in imperialist camp: the doctrine of intercep- 
tion: The crystallisation of a broad front of fighters 
for non-capitalist development, basically Socialist 
in character, in the Afro-Asian countries, of which 
the Afro-Asian solidarity movement is the proud 
and glorious expression, tolls the death knell of the 
capitalist-imperialist states. ' Accordingly, through 
neo-colonialism and other ways, they have turned 
to the "Doctrine of Intercepting Revolution" as the 
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last straw in a desperate and futile attempt to bring 
about a social come back on a global scale. 

Though the neo-colonialists talk loudly of the 
power of their “free” ideology and presumptuously 
and hypocritically seek to be the ideological tutors 
of the developing countries, they have precious little 
faith in their own devices. They have, in fact, since 
long adopted alternative methods of fighting the 
liberation forces in Afro-Asian and Third World coun- 
tries, which has its own general law: their development 
is ascendant and the liberation struggle inevitably 
grows into a social struggle of the people who not only 
want political freedom fronr foreign oppression but 
also social and economic freedom from native exploi- 
ters. 

The methods of counter-insurgency: The alter- 
native methods we have mentioned above adopted by 
the neo-colonialists to fight the Afro-Asian peoples 
were devised by Allen Dulles, one time chief of the 
American Central Intelligence Agency. He said that 
the use of provocateurs, the faking of documents, 
weakening the enemy from inside by fanning contra- 
dictions between insurgents and the like, are all nor- 
mal CIA practices. Allen Dulles’ ideas were unfolded 
by David Galula and Harry Eckstein, who specialise 
in counter-insurgency. David Galula, in his Counter- 
Insurgency Warfare, recommended fighting the 
"insurgent" movement by such "decisive measures" 
as massive infiltration into the ranks of patriots, de- 
claration of some top-level social reforms, establish- 
ment of countrer-revolntionary political parties pro- 
claiming progressive-sounding slogans, ideological 
corruption of the insurgent ranks, subversion and 
espionage, and mass assassination of insurgent 
leaders. 

Working out of the nea-colonialist counter-insur- 
gency doctrine: We have enough evidence in recent 
years of the working out of the counter-insurgency 


neo-colonialist doctrine of interception. The way in : 


which rotten and corrupt to the core regime of Saigon 
is boosted is known to the world. The installation 
of the Lon-Nol-Sirik-Matak clique in Cambodia is 
another link in the chain of US neo-colonialist crimes 
in Indochina. We also know of the unsavoury role 
of the CIA in the military coup in Ghana as also the 
incitement of the reactionaries in Indonesia. Simi- 
lar neo-colonialist conspiracies are at work at many 
points in the world today. In India, the CIA is play- 
ing a crucial, though hidden, role in bringing to- 
gether the reactionary parties and groups for a frontal 
assault on the progressive Government of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi. 

There is no denying the fact that US neo-colonia- 
list policy in the past years in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is open armed interference. The aggression 
against Korea, the bandit raid on Cuba, the US doings 
in Panama and the Dominican Republic, the US 
Belgian intervention in the Congo, all prove that US 
neo-colonialists have now attributed to themselves 
the right to interfere wherever they like. This policy 
has from time to time undergone phraseological 
difference. After the humiliating defeat in Korea, 
at Dien Bien Phu and the Suez fiasco, there was the 
policy of “differential difference", which in effect was 
massive nuclear retaliation afainst liberation forces. 
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But when the USSR, soon after developed its 
H-Bombs and intercontinental balaistic missiles, this 
doctrine was called the “Strategy of Flexible Res- 
ponse” by the then chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Maxwell Taylor. 

The Sun never sets: Now "US commitment" 
is most widely invoked to justify and camouflage the 
neo-colonialist plans of USA. A Thieu or a Ky, a 
Lon Nol or a Pak Jung is always available to make 
the commitment. A US senator, Frank Church, 
said: “Since the days of the Marshal Plan, the US has 
constantly extended the scope of its commitments to 
foreign governments. From Western Europe we have 
moved into Africa, the Middle East and Far East, 
until our involvement has become global. Our troops 
are now stationed in no fewer than 30 countries; we 
are pledged. to defend 42, and we are extending aid, 
in one form or another, to nearly 100 nations." 

This was said in February 1965. The position now, 
according to Jack Anderson in Parade, 1s as follows: 
“The US is committed by eight security treaties to 
defend with its armed forces 42 nations. The US 
maintains 402 major and 1927 minor military installa- 
tions abroad. More than one-third of the nation's 
3.5 million fighting men are serving overseas. Con- 
gress has passed five major resolutions delegating 
authority to the President to involve the US in military, 
economic or political action abroad—the same sort 
of blank cheque that got us so deeply embroiled in 


' Vietnam. Truly, the sun never sets on America’s 


bewildering military entanglements". 


(To be continued) 
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Just 


Demand 
of 
Garhwal 


and 
Kumaon 


VERYONE associates the Himalayas with stirring 

scenic spots or heavenly peace. The heart-rend- 
ing misery that is the daily life of the common 
people and the backwardness of the region is hardly 
known. This weakness in the national set-up was 
revealed in a flash at the time of Chinese aggression 
and led to the demand for the formation of separate 
States and. special development measures in the 
far-flung region. ~ i 

The eight hill districts of UP, constituting the 
Kumaon and Garhwal divisions, figure among the 
most undeveloped districts of Uttar Pradesh and 
among the seventy-two most backward districts of 
the country. But they are politically and culturally 
advanced enough to produce a national statesman 
like the late Govind Ballabh Pant and a national 
poet like Sumitranandan Pant. They have naturally 
been most patient but that patience too is breaking 
down. 

The demand for special treatment of the region 
and appropriate powers to the local people has been 
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gathering momentum, and after the last General 
Election, it has invaded the Congress ranks as well 
who so far had loyally looked up to Lucknow and 
New Delhi for leadership and relief. 

This new development was reflected in the ini- 


tiative of seventeen signatories, leaders of both 


Congress groups, Left parties and above all respected 
non-Party folk, retired army officers, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, college teachers and the like who 
published a draft Manifesto “Kumaoni Sankalpa"— 
the .Kumaons’ pledge. The effect was snow-balling, 
in gathering wider, almost spontaneous, support. 
It even led to a discussion in the daily Indian press. 

The next step was a representative conference of 
the three districts of Kumaon—Almora, Nainital 
and Pithoragarh—with fraternal delegates from 
Garhwal districts present. It led to the formulation of 
the final manifesto, "Parvatiya Sankalpa" (Hi'lmen's 
pledge) which follows. It was the result of a very 
wide discussion, not only in the conference, but in the 
local press and numerous gatherings earlier. 

There was no dispute about the unbearable state 
of affairs and the demand for a radical change from 
the status quo. 

Discussion was concentrated on the main demand, 
a separate State or an autonomous region. After due 
and serious thought, the demand for a separate 
State was rejected for the time being as unwise and 
unrealistic, and the demand for an Autonomous 
Region advanced as realistic and more appropriate 
and the reasons for the same advanced. Far-reaching 
powers for the Autonomous Region were demanded 
to meet the needs of the people and the fears of the 
protagonists of the separate State. The state form of 
the Antonomous Region demanded was also outlined 
to ensure power in the hands of the people and the 
responsibility of the elected representatives, and to 
prevent sabotage from above. The manifesto is being 
hailed as a wise and statesmanlike effort to bridge the 
gap between the protagonists of a separate State 
and the rest, and putting forward a common demand. 
which cannot but command the support of all Kuma- 
onis and Garhwalis. 

The live problem of setting up a suitable form of 
organisation was also discussed. The original initiative 
and the further moves had all been taken by consci- 
entious leaders of the Congress, Communist Party 
and, above all, the most respected non-party elite. 
The conclusion was inevitably reached that the most 
appropriate and effective form of organisation could 
only be a united front organisation based on the 
support of all national, popular parties, at least its 
individual leaders and non-party leaders from the 
various walks of life who support the demand. Thus 
was established the Kumaon Morcha (Kumaon 
Front), with district-wide conferences to be held 
i and the network of Morcha organitsation estab- 

ished. 

For various practical reasons it was decided that 
the Kumaon Morcha be organised apart, the ardent 
hope was expressed. that the Garhwalis too set up 
their own Morcha and the two work together as 
Kumaoni-Garhwali Samyukta Morcha. The decision 
to build fraternal relations with the Garhwalis was 
also taken. 
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' The manifesto printed below commands the ardent 
and conscious support of the political and intellectual 


elite of Kumaon. The very fact that not only active : 


political workers, but a large number of primary, 
-secondary and college teachers, besides ex-soldiers 
and ex-army officers, are among the champions of the 
new demand is the guarantee that the next phase of 
the movement will be an unprecedented mass stir in 
the eight hill districts of UP. 

It is high time the leaders of Lucknow sit up, meet 
the righteous demand of the neglected and exploited 
Kumaonis and Garhwalis or face the break up of 
Uttar Pradesh as it is. — l 
-New Delhi is aware of the problem but plans to 
deal with it through the Planning Commission. That 
is fidding with the problem. The people will brook 
‘no delay, they demand power to build their own future 
for the simple reason that the life not only of the 
‘poorest but of the region as a whole has worsened 
after independence. It will be folly to ignore the 
righteous national demand of the sensitive strategic 


region which contains the largest number of nego- ` 


tiable passes from Tibet into our country. 


P.C. Joshi 


Parvatiya Sankalpa 


(The Hillmen’s Pledge) 


™ 


HE Indian people are restless with discontent. 
L Our national development is taking a new turn. 
The country is taking to the path of progress, 
however, slowly. 

In India,. Uttar Pradesh is the most backward 
state. Inside backward Uttar Pradesh, the eight 
hill districts are the poorest and remain the most 
backward. This is acknowledged by the UP Govern- 
ment itself, Under the British rule, these hill dis- 
.tricts, in terms of per capita income, came in the 
middle, but today they figure at the bottom of the 
chart. i 

Prevailing discontent is reaching the boiling point 
among us Kumaonis and Garhwalis. In such a 
critical situation how. could we remain untouched 
when a thought-churning process is afoot in the 
country. We are proud that by producing the Kuma- 
oni’s Pledge (Kumaoni Sankalpa) the political leaders 
of our. region, casting aside their party differences, 
the non-Party intellectuals’ contributing their best, 
respected leaders of all castes and communities all 
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together’ realistically portrayed our people’s life of 
troubles and misery, succinctly analysed its canses 
and boldly outlined the path forward. 

We are happy that Kumaoni Sankalpa gave 
direction to our surging thoughts. The wide and 
serious discussion it set in motion could not but help 
us decide our future destiny. 

On the basis of the exchange of ideas that has 
taken place we are offering this Parvatiya Sankalpa 
(Hillmen’s Pledge) in place of the last Kumaoni 
Sankalpa. 


Our Problems 


We the people of our hills districts accept all those 

as Kumaonis-Garhwalis who have settled for good 
in the region, who like the old settled Kumaonis- 
Garhwalis accept it as their homeland, earn their 
livelihood through labour and live in fraternal re- 
lationship with all those around. We assure all our 
minority brothers, of all castes and religions and 
speaking varions languages, whether they be Muslims 
or Christians or Sikhs, whether they speak Hindi or - 
Urdu or Punjabi or Bengali, that we have only frater- 
nal feelings towards them. We will defend their de- 
mocratic rights. We are confident that they: too will 
lend their shoulders in solving the acute problems of 
Kumaon-Garhwal. 
What lies at the root of our poverty, joblessness and 
misery? Every honest person will agree with our 
bitter experience that in broad daylight all the means 
of our livelihood and resources of development are 
being ruthlessly looted and mercilessly exploited by 
the profit-seekers from outside, without any check 
or hindrance. 

Our region is dependent on agriculture in an over- 
whelming manner. The natural outlet for our 
rising population were the vast Terai lands. But the 
poor and landless Paharis are denied agricultural 
land in their own homeland. The Terai lands have 
been grabbed by the high army officers, capitalists 
seeking avenues to turn their black money into white, 
and the rising class of contractors who, have settled 
down as big farmers, and with them has comea 
whole army of anti-social criminal elements as their 
aiders and fellow settlers. | The sons of the soil stand 
deprived of their birth-right inside their ancestral 


. homeland itself. . 


The forests constitute the main wealth of our 
hilly region. There is not a single useful and valu- 
able forest produce that is not. given at concession ` 
rates, at nominal prices to the industrialists outside 
the region and aiding the rich to become richer. Our 
forest produce is not being utillsed for local industria- 
lisation but allowed to be looted by the big capi- 
talists who take it all away. xL E ac 

The existence of minerals in the hill ranges is tradi- 
tionally known. The reports of recent surveys are 
kept as official secrets, as under the British. Gran- 
ting the top monopolist Tatas the lease for magnesite 
mines, near Bageshwar, is to use us as the sacrificial 
goat. The entry of the Tatas in our region is like the 
invasion of the Rakshasas, prelude to a. bellish future 
for our people. ` Td 

. The new fruit-belt scheme instead of becoming 
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the means of our upliftment is full of the danger of 
emerging as a new base for the exploitation of our 
land, labour and resources. For example, the five 
acre allotment for starting orchards is not confined 
to the Kumaonis and Garhwalis but is open to all. 
The havoc that took place in the Terai area during 
the last twenty years will be repeated and enacted 
in the best parts of the hill areas during the next 
five years. 

To stop this all-sided loot is the first and fore- 
most duty of us all. Here is the root of our poverty 
and backwardness, without this the path of develop- 
ment cannot be opened up, the day of welfare 
never dawn. 


Two National Principles 


The solution of our acute problems, the path to 
move forward is there is the accepted national 
policies, in the teachings of the Father of the Nation, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and of the Nation’s Architect, Pan- 
dit Nehru. Our holy national tradition had advanced 
two slogans—local development (Sthaniya Vikas) 
and local self-rule (Sthaniya Swaraj). With heads 
bowed we acclaim them. We want them imple- 
mented with all our strength. We are not running 
after any new slogans. We only seek the shelter of 
old neglected slogans. 


Our Development Policy 


Our geography, history, economy, and customs are 
different from that of the plains areas. Therefore, 
the imposition of the development plans based on the 
whole UP is to play with the development process. 
We want our local development, to be based on local 
resources, to take into account local peculiarties and 
to fulfil local needs. 

~ Our social set-up has one special feature, we have 
no local capitalist class. There are merchants and 
contractors, who fall in various middle class cate- 
gories. Basing ourselves on this specific feature, 
we can escape the curse and course of capitalist de- 
velopment. Basing ourselves on this feature we 
can adoptthe path of local development based on 
nationally accepted socialist principles. We in 
Kumaon-Garhwal can realise Nehru’s dream, easily 
and quickly, and present a new model before the 
country. 

There is only one way to achieve local industri-' 
alisation—big projects in the public sector above, 
based below on a network of small-scale units in the' 
democratic cooperative sector, alongside local pri- 
vate capital. 

We assure local traders, contractors, and private 
capital that we favour all facilities to them in the 
development of small-scale industries. 

The laws abolishing the zamindari system and 
enacting land reforms rightly put an end to some 
old feudal modes of expolitation. But these laws 
took no count of the peculiar features of the 
social.order as prevailing in our hills. We will do 
our best to undo the upset caused by this lapse. 

Our entire region, comprising the eight hill dis- 
tricts, is undeveloped. Amidst us, Garhwal is less 
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developed than Kumaon. We Kumaonis pledge 
to give primacy to Garhwal development. Inside 
Kumaon and similarly inside Garhwal, there are less 
developed districts. The Kumaonis and Garhwalis 
both will solemnly endeavour to give priority to their 
backward districts. 

Our development can succeed only if based on the 
above principles. They ensure happiness in the life 
of the common people. 


Development Resources 


Our critics and opponents raise the question: from 
where the resources to finance the desired develop- 
ment will come? Dependence upon Lucknow and 
New Delhi is seen, by them as inevitable. When our 
Kumaoni-Garhwali brothers raise this issue, we tell 
them that the disease of poverty has reached such 
an advanced stage that you have even developed the 
beggar’s mentality. When the ruling circles based 
on Lucknow or New Delbi raise the same issue, then 
we answer back that we may be poor but not brain- 
less. 

Our irresistible answer can be formulated in a 
few posers! 

How much can be saved by ending the loot of 
our forest resources? 

How much can be earned by opening forest-based 
industries? 

We remain virtually without irrigation and electric 
power facilities. The mighty rivers that emanate 
from our mountains irrigate the lands of Uttar Pradesh 
and supply electric power. What would be the price 
of this water and power? 

We Paharis are not used to bargaining. We are 
proud that our rivers help keep North India green and 
constitute the main source of irrigation and power 
for Uttar Pradesh. We are happy over the pros- 
perity of our countrymen and not jealous. 

Our just demand and fraternal appeal is, do we 
too have some rights or not? Adequate help for our 
development is not begging for alms but claiming 
our rightful due. 

It is the national duty of the State and Central 
Governments to fully aid the development of back- 
ward areas. It is part of the proclaimed policy of 
national development. Kumaon-Garhwal consti- 
tute the most backward region of backward Uttar 
Pradesh. 'This is a blot upon the country. To let 
this state of affairs remain is to perpetuate injustice 
and to acquiesce in it a sin. To own and help end 
this sad state of affairs is to accept truth and do 
justice. 


Local Swaraj 


After the achievement of swaraj by the country, 
after the bitter experience of these years, we learnt 
that development in our interest cannot be achieved 
without power in hand. We looked upon Lucknow 
and we have been made mere objects of exploitation 
and so remain doomed. 

Some elements have become so used to depen- 
dence that they do not want to fall out with Luck now. 
They consider it the best to ask for more financial 
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aid and Pahari specialists. They have not yet got 
out of the net of the “Hill Development Board". 
Development does need finances and specialists, 
but the most significant issue is in whose hands lies 
powet. To ignore this is to refuse to learn from our 
own experience. i 

Some are so discontented with the present and 
have so little faith in awakening their own people that 
the easiest way out seems to them to demand that 
our region be declared a centrally administered region. 
Central administration will mean the diktat from 
above of a petty deputy or under-secretary from New 
Delhi,-and the unrestricted domination of the district 
magistrate below. This is like jumping from the 
. frying-pan into the fire. This is lack of intelligence, 
it is not the democratic way. 

Real alternatives are only two, either a separate 
state outside Uttar Pradesh, or an autonomous region 
inside UP itself. After exchange of ideas, taking 
stock of the objective -situation and existing poli- 
tical realities, we have come to the conclusion that 
the demand for an autonomous region with effective 
powers and rights is more appropriate, realistic and 
in our best interests. 

The separate state or autonomous region are two 
forms of the same demand, they are not fundamentally 
different. The outline below should help to make 
this clear. , 

We demand such an autonomous region in which 
we will have full powers to make and implement our 
plan. Allthe departments concerning social welfare 
like education, health, etc should be under our con- 
trol. We consider it our-national right to claim 
authority over all the powers needed to achieve all- 
sided development of our region. 

-As now, we will elect our representatives to the 
Lok Sabha in New Delhi and the State Legislative 
Assembly in Lucknow. But because of the vastness 
of our area and its strategic significance, we demand 
larger representation. | 

We will have our, own legislature. which will for- 
mulate.the needed projects and pass the legislation 
required. There will be more members. Fifteen to 
twenty thousand voters will enjoy the right to elect 
one representdtive. The people will get the chance 
to elect a known and tested local representative. The 
member too will be able to easily maintain mass 
contact. i ' 

Based. on such a legislature of our own, there will 
be:a cabinet government, located in our region and 
within the reach of the people. 

The administration will be generally manned by 
Kumaoni-Garhwali officials, familiar with our pro- 
blem, situation, language, etc. 

Every district will have more rights than under 


` the present Zila Parishad. The number of represent- ` 


atives will also be increased. Without this decentra- 
lisation our development plans cannot be affectively 
implemented, active participation of the people can- 
not be ensured. 

Keeping in view the above picture, we earnestly 
hope the protagonists of the separate Hill State will 
get satisfied and unite shoulder to shoulder to achieve 
power for our people. 

During the last general election campaigns, the 
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slogan of the separate State had become identified 
with the Opposition. There has been wide support 
to the demand for an Autonomous Region by Con- 
gressmen. For achieving the needed State power 
we need the maximum support possible and cannot 
remain content with the minimum available. 
Employment outside depends upon domicile and 
the population of the state of domicile. Our biggest 
social problem is that our adults have to leave the 
hills in search of employment outside. UP domicile 
helps them get a job. Our separate State will have 
very much smaller population and we will get pushed 
into the lowest category of job claimants. The.pro- 
blem. of unemployment will become more acute. 
It is righteous to be indignant over the present. Itis, 
however, no wisdom to apply the axe to our own feet. 
To the champions of the separate State, our hearty 
demand.is to accept the demand of the Autonomous 


Region as the immediate demand of all of us. 


Let us advance from the stage of discussion. and 
raise a broad mass movement. 

We pledge that if the ruling circles hesitate to con- 
cede effective powers or create trouble in running 
the autonomous administration, the alternative of a 
separate State will always be open. All together we 
will adopt that course. 

We have to take the very first step now, formulate 
a demand acceptable to all, and achieve maximum 
unity. This is realism, success depends upon it. 


Kumaoni Morcha 


Our main problem is to win adequate rights to build 
our own future. This is not the work of anyone 
party but of all democratic paties; of every intelli- 
gent and honest person. A broad united front orga- 
nisation can alone lead such a righteous movement. 
We are establishing the Kumaoni Morcha as our 
instrument. - 

Its foundation was really laid when the draft 
Kumaoni Sankalpa was open-heartedly supported 
with their signatures by Congressmen, Left leaders, 
non-party intellectuals, retired army officers and 
jawans, and rural leaders. The Kumaon Morcha 
will organise this support and lead the movement 
forward. 

The Indian national movement teaches us two 
methods to acquire the requisite- strength to win our 
rights: . 

(1) Above, build maximum unity and safeguard 
it. 

(2) Below, activate the broadest possible mass 
movement, go on increasing its sphere and streng- 
thening the roots. 

We, the founders of the Kumaoni Morcha, pledge 
to keep and strengthen our unity, always. 

We recognise that an. unprecedented campaign 
among the people can lead to mass awakening, purify 
public life, help build the organisation and march 
towards progress. 

Atrocious symbols of ruthless exploitation challen- 
ge us. We are determined to end naked injustice 
perpetrated right before our eyes: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Goa 
and 
Washington 


- A CORRESPONDENT 
FROM PARIS 


ECEMBER 17 marks the ninth 

anniversary of the liberation 
of Goa from the Portuguese 
colonialists. 

This date has become one of 
the most memorable for the 
Indian people: not only because 
on that day the Indian people 
drove the last colonialists from 
Indian soil, but also because 
they found the strength and 
will to repulse the attempts of 
the United States, Britain and 
other NATO member-states to 
force India to withdraw her troops 
from Goa and abandon this terri- 
tory to Portuguese colonial rule. 

Official American. spokesmen 
never tise of professing their 
friendly feelings for the people 
of India. If his statements US 
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Ambassador Keating constantly 
strives to stress that the United 
States is interested in the internal 
stability of India". Tt is always 
pleasant to hear such statements. 
However, a comparison of Mr 
Keating's statements with the 
official attitude of the United 
States to the reunification of Goa 
with its Indian homeland will 
inevitably give rise to certain 
doubts. 

It is common knowledge that 
in 1961 Washington insisted on 
convening a Security Council meet- 
ing at the very moment when the 
residents of Goa, Daman and Din 
were welcoming the Indian troops 
which has liberated them from 
the Portuguese colonial yoke. 
However, the Security Council 
meeting was called not in order 
to welcome the disappearance 
of yet another island of colonia: 
lism from the map of the wor 
Adlai Stevenson, who was t 
the US representative in the 
Security Council, made the follow- 
ing statement at the Council 
session on December 19, 1961: 
“In accordance with the obvious 
fact and international law, Goa 
is under the rule of Portugal. 
On the strength of this law India 
has no right to use force against 
Goa". i 

Adlai Stevenson did not res- 
trict himself to simply making 
a statement. He also proposed a 
draft resolution which said that 
the Security Council, “regretting 
the use of force by India against 
Goa, Daman and Diu”, “calls 
on the Indian government to 
immediately withdraw its troops 
to the positions which they occu- 
pied Prior to December 17,1961”. 
In other words, the Americans 
demanded that India returned part 
of her territory to the Portnguese 
colonialists. 

Calling for the withdrawal of 
Indian troops Adali Stevenson 
warmly applauded and encour- 
aged with gestures the Portuguese 
representative who made the im- 
pudent statement: "As far as 
Portugal is concerned, my Govern- 
ment formally and categorically 
reserves all its rights in Goa, 
Daman and Diu and will continue 
to defend them with all the means 
at its disposal in this Organisation 
or outside it, until the law of 
right is made to prevail again”. 








It is an open secret that the 
Portuguese have not reconciled 
themselves to the Joss of part 
of their so-called “overseas terri- 
tories”. A referendum was held. 
in Goa—an inalienable part of 
independent India—as well as de- 
mocratic elections based on uni- 
versal suffrage. The economy of 
‘this area is also developing: the 
port of Panjim is being expanded, 
measures are being taken to 
step up the mining of iron and 
manganese ore; the tourist trade 
and tourist industry are receiving 
a boost. However, dictator Sala- 
zar and his successor Gaetano 
ignored this. In September, 
1969, the so-called parliamentary 
elections were held in Portugal. 
In this connection the Portuguese 
authorities announced that they 
did not recognise the liberation 
he former Portuguese colonies 
Moreover. they found 
er of shady characters 
somewhere on the emigrant gar- 
bage heap and pronounced them 
representatives of Goa, Daman 
and Diu; and these imposters were 
"elected" to the Portuguese parli- 
ament, 

All these fact have long be- 
come public property. However, 
few people know that as yet official 
American circles have not dis- 
sociated themselves from Adlai 
Stevenson's statement in the Sec- 
urity Council and have not re- 
cognised officially the reunifica- 
tion of the former Portuguese 
colonies with India. We could 
assume that this was an accidental 
oversight and that the Nixon 
Administration (Mke that of his 
predecessor, Johnson) has its 
hands full with, among other 
things, the war in Vietnam. The 
people of India could probably 
reconcile themselves with the acci- 
dental “forgetfulness” of official 
American circles, all the more 
so since the US Ambassador 
displays such tonching concern 
for “internal stability of India". 

However, the issue has very 
little to do with forgetfulness. 
Several months ago a number of 
Arab newspapers carried reports 
which cannot but raise concern. 
It was revealed that immediately 
after the session of the NATO 
Council, on December 45, 1969, 
in Brussels, young Portuguese 
Foreign Minister Rui Patricio met 
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one of the members.of the Ameri- 
can delegation to.. NATO. This 
-American representative was re- 
portedly connected with. the CIA 
and .enjoyed considerable infi- 
uence in Washington’s corridors 
of power. Rui Patricio. reminded 
the American that Portugal and 
the United States were brothers 
in arms and that both countries 
were jointly waging a war against 
Communism: the former—in An- 
gola and Mozamibique, and the 
latter—in Vietnam. That was why, 
said Rui Patricio, it was the duty 
of the United States to render 
Portugal every possible assistance 
and, like the previous American 
administrations, confirm that 
Washington's stand on the Goa 
issue had not - changed. 
_ According to Paris press cir- 
“cles, the US representative not 
only agreed with -the-ar' 
‘put forward by his Port 
colleague but also expressed 


‘belief that Goa would in time. 
again be ruled by Portugal. This 
CIA. agent also declared that the 
United States was a true friend 
and ally of Portugal and that the 





\ 
present US Administration, like 
the Eisenhower, Kennedy and 


Johnson governments in their day, 


regarded Goa as a Portuguese 
territory. He also said that in 
view of the unstable political 
situation, who could predict that 
India would not break up into 
several states, and then Goa, 
together with South Vietnam and 
Thailand, would become one of 
the outposts of Western civilisa- 


. tionin Asia. After making such a 


frank exposition of his country's 
point of view, the American de- 
lecate pointed out that at present 
it was impossible for the United 
State to openly side with Portugal 
on the question of Goa so as to 
“avoid raising unnecessary irri- 
tation" on the part of the Indian 
government and public. Herein, 
e added that during his Asian 
r Vice-President Agnew would 
e a number of imporíant 
atements.concerning America's 
allies and that they would fully 
apply to Portugal'as well. 

And may be that is why 
Agnew's statement about the Uni- 
ted States loyalty to its allied 
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commitments was met with such 
enthusiasm in Lisbon. 

Speaking at the Security Coun- 
cil session in 1961, the Indian 
representative made the year 
“We are bound to` 
draw the conclusion that this 
position of the USA means tacit. 
support for the maintenance. of 
the statusquo in nothing else 
than Portuguese colonialism.” 

Apparently the time has come 
for New Delhi to ask the Nixon 
Administration for its official view 
on the question of Goa, Daman 
and Diu. Does Washington reco- . 
gnise them as inalienable Indian 
territories, or does it continue to 
adhere to the position-of the Por- 
tuguese colonialists? NATO al- - 
ready tried once to "examine" 
the Kashmir question and was 
immediately rebuffed by India 
for its pains. Apparently the 
time has comme to make it clear 
that India, which continues to 
remain an unwavering upholder 
of the policy of non-alignment, 
will not tolerate any interference 
in its affairs on the pari of any 
military bloc. 
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First Ever 
Manifesto | 
of 

Indian 
Communists 


GAUTAM CHATTOPADHYAY 
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. MS 

G CHOEARS working on the history of the Indian 
Communist movement whether Indian Soviet or 
otherwise have until recently accepted the position 


that the earliest manifesto of any kind in the name’ 


of Indian Communists ‘was the one -distributed in 
1921 at the Ahmedabad session of the I&dian National 
Congress and issued jointly in the names óf. Mana- 
bendra Nath Roy and Abani Mukherjee» "Thesfirst 
public statement by an Indian Comrhiinist Was consi- 
dered to be the speech of M.N. Roy at tle Second 
Congress of the Communist International in August 
1920. 
Recent investigation has, however, brought out 
-the existence of even earlier speeches, writing and 
documents. In course of our work in the National 
Archives of India, we have recently come across one 
such’ interesting document. (Source: Home/pd/ 
FN 110, N.A.L: Central Intelligence Report for 
August 1920 entitled The Bolshevik Menace.) It 
is written jointly by Manabendra Nath Roy, Abani 
Mukherjee and Santi Devi (obviously Evelyn Roy, 
M.N. Roy’s fitst wife and a delegate to the Second 
‘Congress of the Communist International) The 
document was called the Indian Communist Mani- 
festo and originally it was published in Britain in the 
Glasgow Socialist of June 1920, quite sometime before 
Roy had gone to USSR. 

The document clearly reveals the basic Communist 
convictions of the authors, as well as their international 
‘outlook. Atthe same time, the document also shows 
how, mechanical, narrow and sectarian was their 
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understanding of the realities of the Indian Revolution. 
It shows the origin of the sectarian disease in the 
Indian Communist movement, the tendency to cut 
adrift from the mainstream of the national movement. 
‘Considering the historic importance of this rare docu- 
ment, it is being reproduced below in full: 

“The time has come for the Indian Revolutionists 
to make a statement of their principles in order to 
interest the European and American proletariats in 
the struggle of the Indian masses, which is rapidly 
becoming a fight for economic and social emancipation 
and the abolition of class rule. The appeal is made to 
the British proletariat because of their direct relation 
to revolutionary movements in countries dominated 
by British Imperialism. 

“The nationalist movement in India has failed to 
appeal to the masses, because it strives for a bourgeois 
democracy and cannot say how the masses will be 
benefitted by independent national existence. The 
emancipation of the working class lies in the Social 
Revolution and the foundation of a Communist State. 
Therefore the growing spirit of rebellion in the masses 
must be organised on the basis of the class struggle 
in close cooperation with the world proletarian move- 
ment. 

“But, because British domination deprives Indians 
of the elementary rights indispensable for the organiz- 
ation of such a struggle, the revolutionary movement 
must emphasize in its programme the political libera- 
tion of the country. This does not make its final 
goal a bourgeois democracy under which the native 
privileged class would rule and exploit the native 
workers in place of British bureaucrats and capitalists. 
All that the world is allowed to know of the Indian 
revolutionary movement is the agitation for political 
autonomy. This has naturally failed to enlist the 
sympathy of the working class in any country which 
must always be indifferent to purely nationalist as- 
pirations. 

“The idea of class-conscious rebellion against 
capitalistic exploitation has been gaining ground in 
India, immensely stimulated by the war. The quicke- 
ned industrial life, the rise in the cost of living the 
employment of Indian troops overseas and the echoes 
of the Russian revolution bave fanned the discontent 
always existing in the masses. The nationalist 
revolutionary movement, recruited from educated 
youths of the middle classes tried to turn the discontent 
to an armed uprising against foreign rule. Since the 
beginning of the present century, terrorism local 
insurrections, conspiracies and attempts at revolt 
have become more and more frequent until at last 
practically the whole country came under martial 
law. These activities did not inspire the masses with 
lasting ‘enthusiasm: the leaders failed to prescribe 
remedies for the social and economic evils from 
which the workers suffer. But dynamic economic 
forces, which are destined to cause a proletarian re- 
volt in every country, have grown acute in India and 
hence the spirit of rebellion has grown more and more 
manifest among the people who were not moved by 
nationalist doctrines preached by the revolutionaries. 
Today there are two tendencies in the Indian 
movement, distinct in principles and aims. The 
Nationalists advocate an autonomous India and 


incite the masses to overthrow the foreign exploiter 
upon a vague democratic programme or no pro- 
gramme at all. The real revolutionary movement 
stands for the economic emancipation of the workers 
and. rests on the growing strength of a class-conscious 


aiming at the total destruction of capitalist owne 
ship and the establishment of a Communist Stat 
cannot but welcome such a collapse of the preser 
system since it would lead to the economic bank 
ruptcy of capitalism—a condition necessary for it 


industrial proletariat and landless peasantry. This ~ final overthrow. . i 


later movement is too big for the bourgeois leaders 
and can only be satisfied with the Social Revolution. 
This manifesto is issued for those who fill the ranks 
of the second movement. We want the world 
to know that nationalism is confined to the bourgeois, 
but the masses are awakenirig to the call of the Social 
Revolution. 

“The growth of class-consciousness in the Indian 
proletariat was unknown to the outer world until 
last year, when one of the most powerful and best 
organized striks in history was declared by the Indian 
revolutionaries. Though the Nationalists used -it 
aS a weapon against political oppression, it was’ 
really the spontaneous rebellion of the proletariat 
against unbearable economic exploitation. As the 
workers of the cotton mills owned by native capita- 
lists-were the first to walk out, ‘it cannot be maintained 
that the strike. was nothing more than-a nationalist 
demonstration. : 

“It .is known in England how this revolt.of the 
famished workers was crushed by British Imperi- 
alism. nut the British working class were misled 
into believing thatit was merely a nationalist demons- 


tration and therefore abstained from taking definite . 


action according.to the principles of class solidarity. 
A simultaneous general.strike would have dealt a 
vital blow. to Imperialistic capitalism at home. and 
abread, but the British protelariat failed to rise to the 
occasion. A rer » 

"The only step taken was very weak and of'a 
petty bourgeois nature—the pretest against the manner 
of.crushing the revolt signed by Smillie Williams, 
Lansbury and Thomas. This was not the voice of 
the -revolutionary proletariat raised to defend class 
interest. ` ‘ 

“The bourgeois nationalist movement cannot be 
significant to the world proletarian struggle or to the 
British working class, which is learning the- worth- 
lessness of-mere political independence and. sham 
representative government under capitalism. But 
the Indian proletarian movement is of vital interest. 
The tremendous strength which Imperialistic capi- 
talism derives from extensive. colonial. possessions 
rich in. natural resources and. cheap human labour 
must no longer be ignored. So long as India and 
other subject contries remain helpless victims: of: 
capitalist exploitation and the British capitalist is sure 
of his absolute mastery over millions and millions . 
of human beasts of burden, he will be able to concede 
the demands of British Trade Unionists and. delay 
the. proletarian revolution which will overthrow him. 
In order to destroy it.completely "world capitalism 
‘must be attacked simultaneously on every front. The 
British proletariat cannot march towards final victory 
unless. he takes his. comrades in the colonies along 
with him to fight -the common enemy. . 207 

- “The loss of the colonies might alarm orthodox 
strade. union psychology with the threat of unemploy- 
Ements Pufa class:conscious revolutionary proletariat, 


“To all possible misgivings of British comrade 
we declare that our aim is to prevent the establist 
ment of a bourgeois nationalist government whic 
would be another bulwark of capitalism. We wis 
to organise the growing rebelliousness of the India 
masses on the principles of the class struggle, so thz 
when the revolution comes it will be a social revolt 
tion. The idea of the proletarian revolution distinc 
from nationalist has come to India and is showin 
itself in unprecedented strikes. It is:primitive and nc 
clearly class-conscious, so that it sometimes-is th 
victim of nationalist ideas. But those in the va 
see the goal and the struggle and reject the idea c 
uniting the whole country under nationalism for. th 
sole. purpose of expelling the foreigner, because the 
realise that the native Princes, landholders, factor 
owners, money lenders, who would control the govern 
ment, would be not less oppressive to the foreignei 
‘Land to the toiler' will be our most powerful slogar 
because India is an agricultural country and th 
majority of the population belongs to the landles 
peasantry. Our programme also calls for the organi 
sation of the Indian proletariat on the basis of th 
class struggle for the foundation of a Communis 
state, based during the transition period on th 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“We call upon the workers of all countries espe 
cially'Great Britain to help us to realize our program 
me. The proletraian struggle in India as well as i: 
other dependencies of Great Britain should be consi 
dered as vital factors in the International Proletaria: 
Movement. Self-determination for India merek 
encourages the idea of bourgeois nationalism. De 
nounce the masked imperialists who claim it and whi 
disgrace your name (of-British workers). The fac 
that India is ruled.by the mightiest imperialism knowi 
to history makes any kind of revolutionary organiz 
ation among the working class almost impossible 
The first step towards the social revolution must bi 
to create a situation favourable for organising thi 
masses for the final struggle. Suclí a situation car 
be created only by the overthrow or atleast the weake 
ning of the foreign imperialism which maintain: 
itself by military power. >. yim nn 

“Cease to fall victims to the Imperialist cry tha 
the masses of the East are backward races and musi 
go through the hell fires of capitalistic exploitatior 
from which you are Struggling to escape. — , . 

"We appeal to you to recognise the Indian re 
volntionary movement as.a vital part of the worlc 
proletarian sírugglé against capitalism. Help us tc 
raise.the banner of the social revolution in India-and 
to free ourselves from’ capitalistic’ Imperialism tha: 
we may help you in final struglle for the realizatior 
of the universal Communist: State." EEN ga 
Manabendra Nath Roy, - 

bres : Abani Mukherjee, |... 
ye a s - Santi Deyir ane 
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FILMS 


Caricature 


1S ‘ 
a 


Collage 


ANIL SAARI 


N many ways “Bhuvan Shome” 

is journalistic. That its story 
would not survive its non- 
chalance if the eclectic raids into 
techniques were blanked, confi- 
gures the existence of “Bhuvan 
Shome” outside the film, like 
Hamlet without the proper ob- 
jective co-relative. 

I think the inviolability of 
Mrinal. Sen’s film is the com- 
prehension of the photographic 
"negative" that the post-British 
raj urbanite is to the hinterland, 
the milieu and the interior. 

It is not without reason that 
there are no flashbacks to the 
paper-world. The train moves 
forward, so does everything else. 
Then, in the fashion of melo- 
drama, Shome returns to the girl, 
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Giving the bird back'is gratitude, 
an expression of confidence and 
thereby of satiation; a reconsi- 
deration not only of history but 
of the more perennial fact of 
existence. , 

Archetypal and primeval are 
out of context with “Bhuvan 
Shome” because these presume 
history and the calender. Dichot- 
omously, things move forward, 
like the sun, the seasons, the food 
down the gullet and the intestines. 
Dichotomy because in one sense 
they do and have nothing to do 
with records and chronology. 
Shome is the world of the mind 
on paper; but we are shown it 
only after the curtain is down and 
it is no longer necessary to see it 
except that it exists. 

The. technician begins with 


the "negative", the natural process . 
'is backwards and from the de- 


veloped still, the technician being 
unnatural. Mrinal Sen walks down 
both processes. He echoes several 
things, crudely described by one 
Delhi reviewer as "artifices", but 
is not without joy. 

The only too obvious sugges- 
tions out of film-history, including 


"westerns"—as a matter of fact, - 


Shome in a villager's gear, with a 
lathi lying across his legs, and the 
circular horizon, only too sharply 
resembling a blanketed Indian 


~ sentry in Hollywoodscope—mix 


the two processes, the railways 
lines of Sen's mind. The cinema 
comes to village! 

I would suggest that Mrinal 
Sen's socio-economic comment is 
implicit—as in traditional Indian 
art—in his trying to withhold 
stating it; the language he shares 
with Francois Truffaut, but they 
have different camera eyes. That 
Sen personally has political in- 
volvements is the "negative" for 
the film, for the over-stated trans- 
formation of Bhuvan Shome is a 
reversal of the transformation 
from inertia through technology. 
to dynamism, and the film is 
about Shome's transgression to 
alien terrain. 

Akin to the biographical effort 
—from achievement to the- cause 
of it—it is enough that the achi- 
evement is, that “Bhuvan Shome" 
is—the tick exists and must be 
discovered outside the film. 

Naturally one thinks of what 
A. Alvarez says about Polish 


theatre ("Under Pressure: The 
Writer in East Europe and in the 
USA”), that parallel to the plays 
run lines of reference in the every- 
day world of the audience and the 
nuances are local and specialised; 
one thinks of the recent Czecho- 
slovak *school" of films, and 
“Bhuvan Shome" could be a 
sequel to “Lemonade Joe". The 
Czechoslovaks- and now Mrinal 
Sen, have created films that do 
not die with self-consciousness. 
“The Stolen Airship” and “The 
Jesters Tale’ and “Bhuvan 
Shome"! 

Anthropological, a sense of 
much improvisation, and the out- 
line only too broadly there much 
as an allegory's but the existence 
of the allegorical is accepted and 
transceneded though the morality 
of it could survive all else. The 
oeuvre does resemble the philoso- 
phic-frameworks of the French 
“new waves", Bresson, Godard, 
Resnais, and others—in that the 
story is subservient to the way 
it is constructed and the whys 
thereof; both the Czechoslovak 
films and “Bhuvan Shome" cons- 
tantly refer to the world imme- 
diately by the film-screen and the 
metaphysical and psychological 
*conceits" of the French are sub- 
stituted by caricature and satire. 

But for the essential drama 
beginning when, tree or no tree. 
guide or no guide, Bhuvan Shome 
cannot put his finger on the birds 
of the mind and the girl is partner 
and, symbolically, accomplice to 
Shome's failure—the film is a 
collage of caricature as Mrinal 
Sen steals from the cinemato- 
graphic vaudeville. 

Satire, yes, but why caricature? 
Is the journey through the dense 
tall plants not superfluous parti- 
cularly as it follows the overt 
perambulations of the bullock- 
cart? Where indeed is that beast 
of beasts, the snorting and seemi- 
ngly carnivorous buffalo of the 
wilds? If the buffalo is an un- 
organised image of what the girl 
is, why is not the girl satirized?— 
innocent and smiling, never cari- 
catured ? 

One has to return to ask what 
exactly is Shome the urbanite, a 
negative of. The cerebral, the 
calculating is juxtaposed to that 
primeval state of mind of the man 
who has eaten his full: to be and 
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to let be, that source of com- 
munion and the other good things 
in human life. The earth—like 
the girl—has no serious pre- 
conceptions, prejudices or hun- 
gers, when it meets a stranger. 
It might be a foreign landscape 
for Bhuvan Shome but the con- 
tact with the girl is the more un- 
inhibited; a contact with the 
earth may we say. Not that of 
a sky-pod, but of man. 

What the contact makes of 
both of them is another matter. 
The earth and the human being, 
man and man, the city and the 
countryside: there could be dis- 
comfiture, ridicule, satire and con- 
tempt in the amalgamation, but 
also, in its largest economic 
sense, cooperation. In the film the 
hunt isapegto hang on to—for 
which double barrelled gun shot 
into a flock of birds does not 
bring a victim down! Only the 
birds of the mind do not die 
to its bang. The teeming cari- 
catures of birds give way to 
long shots of—of all birds!— 
that huge stork. Deliverance is at 
hand. 
Bhuvan Shome bewildered by 
status, success, psychological nua- 
nees to the relationship; the girl 
does not attempt analysis. Not to 
begin with. Like the cart-driver 
who promises to turn up but 
doesn’t. She will, however. In- 
tuitively; not because Shome 
revealed himself. 

Caricature is a part of joy, 
a part of pain; and building a 
city to escape from it is eccentric. 
Bombay producers realize the 
eccentricity of. Indian life but 
accentuate it to their own. - 

Mrinal seems our first film- 
maker, if not in the art-world 
as a whole, to realize that out of 
intensive urbanization in an agri- 
cultural era we have created a 
monstrosity of eccentricity, be- 
cause the Indian—in the context 
that he as an individual is a man 
Of action—is eccentric. The phi- 
losophic Hindu gives way to the 
eccentric Indian. 

In the perennial switch from 
one railway line to another, the 
girl becomes a Bedouin or a Pales- 
tinian guerilla, and therefore it is 
not out of place that like the 
urbanite she presumes that the 
foreigner offers affection, human 
love and companionship, and does 
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not wish to take anything away. 
Again, the little bird he could 
have taken to domesticate, he 
returns. That is not an eccentri- 
city. The problem is one of size. 

As “Bhuvan Shome" indi- 
cates, the geographic mass is 
too immense to conceive as a 
totality and the parts are ineffe- 
ctual. The mass exists though 
it can hardly be conceived of, 
and the next step is not an aware- 
ness of the alienation but of the 
eccentricity intrinsic to action, 
to the conception of a part of the 
totality. Therefore the aghori and 
Indo-Anglian! 

The girlis the mass that exists, 
like the trees. In the foreground, 
Shome becomes self-conscious, 
and his reaction to his now erst- 
while stringency is a rebellion of 
joy that can only express itself 
if it is eccentric. Nothing less 
can find its way to the surface 
out of the congestion of concepts 
and practices. 

Mrinal Sen does not look 
upon himself in his self-conscious 
State. Many of the cuts are 
sloppy but while they would not 
obscure the viewer in the know 
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about the contemporary aware- 
ness of the cinema, they would 
come from and re-enter the dark 
for those unacquainted with the 
new film waves. The sensational 
and precise sound-track would 
have been offering enough to the 
sophisticate. 

The director could have turned 
the mirror on himself, and though 
he does not think too much of the 
story-line, and though Asit Sen’s 
dramatic economy is there for 
all to see, there are other well- 
known ways. The inarticulation 
in the vegetarian-non-vegetarian 
debate between the girl and Shome 
is inexcusable. 

Shome and. non-vegetarianism 
are slighted by an argument that 
is only too visual—that animals 
die in agony and bleed; not so 
vegetables. The girl’s advocacy 
tackles the traditional weight of 
Jainism. Shome’s questions are 
not even aware of it! 

The film provides many sol- 
utions that are normally not of- 
fered by our artists, but the ques- 
tions it asks are slight. Techni- 
ques apart—if that is not tradi- 
tional, what is? 
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Confusing 


Account 


POWER TO THE PEOPLE: 
S. K. Dey; Orient Longmans; 
. pp 338 ; Rs 25 


INTRODUCTION TO VOCA- 
TIONAL ECONOMICS ; B. N. 
Pal: Vora & Co; pp301; Rs 15 


Tie first book is a collection of 

articles written by S. K. Dey, 
& former Union Minister, on a 
large number of problems facing 
» ree country between 1947 and 


According to the author, “What 


is recorded here may be treated as - 


both a chronicle and a commen- 
tary on the working of the people 
from the village up to the national 
level, of the functioning of the 
Government apparatus all along 
the line, and of the political insti- 
tutions established and working 
since our independence.” 

Dey, who was an engineer 
serving an American firm, was 
“appointed adviser to the Ministry 
of Rehabilitation in 1947. Those 
were the very difficult days in the 
life of our country. The country 
had to rehabilitate not only the 
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economy shattered by the effects 
of the World War and Partition, 
but also to provide shelter, food 
and medical relief and a per- 
manent place to seven million 
people from Pakistan. 

The author has described how 
this difficult problem of rehabi- 
litation was solved and how 
deeply Pandit Nehru was con- 
cerned with finding means to 
solve the problem as quickly 
as possible. In spite of the callous 
attitude of the bureaucracy which” 
believed in creating files and not 
evincing any human concern, the 


, problem was solved in a very 


Short time. Dey was actively 
associated with various rehabili- 
tation projects such as those 
at Kurukshetra, Nilokheri and 
Faridabad. 

Later, he was connected with 
community development and co- 
operation. He has described the 
origin and extension of the CD 
projects but has’ avoided describ- 
ing at any place the benefits 
accruing to different strata of the 
xrural population. 

Everyone knows that the CD 
projects have benefited mainly 
the upper strata in the villages 
as they were not designed to solve 
the basic problems of the poor 
peasants and landless labourers. 
Only the BDO's and other officers 
amassed large fortunes. 

The results were actually found 
to be very poor despite the loud 
propaganda by the Government 
agencies. The main reason was 
that without proper land reforms 
the necessary precondition could 
not be created for enlisting public 
cooperation for plan implementa- 
tion and for reaching the benefits 
to the lower sections of the village 
population. One expected Dey to 
say something on this aspect also. 

He has discussed land reforms, 
planning, agriculture, education 
and health and family planning. 
Tbe reader will be surprised not 
to find anything better by way of 
analysis. or information than what 
he finds in a text-book on Indian 
'economies prescribed for the 
undergraduate boys. It is not 
clear why he has taken so much 
trouble to deal with them. 

In the last three parts, covering 
more than a hundred pages, he 
has recorded his ideas and thoughts 
on a large number of problems, 


from India's foreign policy to cow- 
slaughter, Gandhism and prohi- 
bition, but they do not contain 
anything new or refreshing. These 
pages are boring and abound in 
confusion. 

In the end we can only say 
that had he devoted the book to 
the problems like rehabilitation, 
co-operation and community 
development and recorded his ex- 
perience, it wonld have been a 
useful one. 

The second book by B.N. Pal, 
a Reader in the NCERT, it 
an introduction to the problems 
of vocational economics. This 
book has lately attracted public 
attention because of the problem 
of growing unemployment, es- 
pecially educated unemployment. 

Ithas been designed to serve 
as a text-book for the beginners. 
It seeks to examine various as- 
pects of vocational economics, by 
applying the principles of eco- 
nomics to selection, pursuit and 
success of vocations. 

Everybody must get the job 
he is most suitablefor, not only 
considering is qualifications but 
also his interest and liking. Only 
‘then can he contribute most to 
the development of the country. 
From the social point of view, 
the right number of right type 
of people should be trained in the 
country to perform the required 
tasks. i 

For this, central planning is a 
must so that there should be 
neither unemployment of any 
sort nor a shortage of any type of 
personnel. Pal’s book has dis- 
cussed the problem of ensuring a 
balanced occupational structure 
as well as solving the problem 
of unemployment. 

In spite of a few mistakes, 
the book will prove a pioneering 
effort. It will be welcomed. by all 
those who are interested in the 
problems of manpower planning. 

But one cannot help pointing 
out some confusing statements of 
the author such as on page 36. 
He does not distinguish between 


the two expressions, "private 
property? and "personal pro- 
perty". Further, he does not 


appear to know the relationship 
between socialism and commun- 
ism, and confuses them for the 
Same thing. . 

Girish Mishra 
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BLUE MUTINY (Continued from page 16) 


has quoted the evidence of the 
Joint Magistrate of Bangoan, and 
also referred to the above article 
of Sishir Kumar Ghosh to settle 
the point. B 

The former in his evidence 
had said that the first outburst 
took place at Narayanpur, a 
village under the Katgora con- 


cern of the indigo planters, while ._ 


Sishir Kumar, according to Prof 
Mitra, held Chougacha to be the 
venue. Taking into consider- 
ation the names of both the places, 
Prof Mitra explained that they 
were within the jurisdiction of 
one and the same concern of the 
Katgora planters. i 
Prof Mitra left the point there. 
But more accurate and precise 
- information about it was provided 
by Sishit Kumar Ghosh in another 
article which must have escaped 
the notice of Prof Mitra. This 


article, written a few years after 


that on Chougacha heroes, began 
thus: “All glory to Hanskhali". 
Editor Ghosh therein had 
given a graphio account of how 
the villagers of.Hanskhali used 
to defend themselves against the 
lathials of the planters, taking full 
advantage of the strategic rivulet 
which separated the village from. 
the planters’ concern. 
He then pointed out: "Han- 
skhali village has a glorious his- 
tory. Here originated the re- 
bellion against the indigo (plan- 
ters) oppression, which ended in 
the independence of five million 
of rayots. The first brunt of the 
attack of the infuriated indigo 
rayots fell upon Mr. White who 
had an indigo factory at Hans- 
khali.: And the Jt Magistrate 
who found himself mixed up 
in these fights between indigo 
planters and Bengali rayots was 
Mr Tottenham, the then Jt Magi- 


. strate of Krishnagar but now 


a Judge of Calcutta High Court. 
The disturbances of Habra fac- 
tory (which took place later) in 
which Sir Ashley Eden, then 
Mr Eden, Magistrate of Baraset, 
took a prominent part on behalf 
of rayots, occurred two years after 
Hanskhali.” i 
Concluding the article, Sishir 
Kumar further wrote: “The ex- 
ample of Hanskhali rayots had 
a tremendous effect upon the 
oppressed. indigo rayots of Bengal 
and the standard of rebellion was 
raised soon after by the rayots 
of Habra factory. And shortly - 
after the conflagration spread like 
wild fire throughout the country 
wherever indigo was onltivated. 
*Let therefore every native 
of India cherish the name of 
Hanskhali in his heart which set 


' up the example of the highest 


patriotism to the country." 


~ 
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GARHWAL AND KUMAON (Continued from page 34) 


—Not one allotment to outsiders in the Fruit- 


Belt Scheme. 


. —Not one forest produce, at concessional rates, 


to the outside capitalists. 


—Liberating the illegally occupied ancestral Terai 
lands and settling our Jawans and landless there. 
—Compelling the Government to strictly impose 
ceiling laws against the big farmers, an aggre- 


ssive breed of exploiters. 


All-out stir of the people to end this shameful 


same. 


life. 


basic problems are the same, only unitedly can we 
build a worthy future. 
us Kumaonis.that we two unite together. 

Our geography, 
language and the culture of the common folk is the 
Only together can we liberate ourselves from 
the present hellish life, and in the lap of the 
Himalayas, create a happy, prosperous, and healthy 


It is the heartfelt desire of 


history, economy, customs, 


We Kumaonis are organising the Kumaoni Mor- 


. loot is our starting point. Our forefathers’ inaugura-~ 
ted the swaraj movement in our region with the 
Kuli Utar (against forced labour for the British and 
their officials) movement. We are adopting the same 
road today to achieve our local swaraj. 


 Kumaoni-Garhwali Fraternal Solidarity 


Kumaonis and Garhwalis are like two brothers kept 
apart. Our troubles and tribulations, as also our 


e 


Next issue of Mainstream will carry special 
articles on the situation in Pakistan. 
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cha. We can work only inside Kumaon and the work 
ahead is not little. We hope the Garhwali brothers, . 
too, according to their situation, will organise their 
front. We will make all the efforts we can to forge 
a Kumaoni-Garhwali united front, to unite and stru- 
ggle together. This is the challenge of the times. 
This is also the call of the future. . . 


The Pledge 


We Kumaonis solemnly pledge to: 

eAwaken Kumaon 

eBuild fraternal relations with Garhwal 

elnside Uttar Pradesh, achieve Swaraj for 
Kumaon-Garhwal, to build a new life and a-new 
social order. 
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MAINSTREAM FIGHTING FUND 


Dear Reader, 


Contribution for the Fighting Fund has come from distant Helsinki, capital of Finland. Sri H. D. 
Malaviya, Secretary of the World Peace Council and an active wellwisher of Mainstream since its inception, 
who now lives in Helsinki, has sent us Rs 100. Another active wellwisher, Sri Satya Pal Dang, beloved 
leader of Amritsar workers and former Food Minister of Punjab, has sent us Rs 30. Veteran economist 
Dr Gyan Chand and his wife, Anusuyatai to her colleagues in the women’s movement, have sent us Rs 25, 
with the promise to collect more. Regular readers of Mainstream and staunch supporters of a journal of this 
standard, Sri A. P. Ravani, Advocate of Bhavnagar, Gujarat, and Dr. V. V. Reddy, Lecturer in Economics, 
Regional Engineering College Warangal, Andhra, have sent Rs 25 each. From Bangalore, Sri B.M. Venkata- 
narayan has sent a contribution of Rs 10. 


Our grateful thanks to all of you and to all those whose contributions received in the office will be 
acknowledged in.coming issues. Please speed up your remittances. : 


For eight long years Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, despite the ever increasing 
cost of printing, paper and postage, and with less than the minimum quota of personnel required for its 
regular publication. ‘Your contributions will certainly lighten this almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies 
placed in a more fortunate position, Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the 
contrary, we have yet to clear the debts incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we 
owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, patient and generous. 


So, we approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way through 
the coming days of more stress and strain. 


Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 


Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-i. 
Every donation will be acknowledged. 


With Warmest Greetings 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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-.- And its present I 


The golden age of the Rajputs lingers on. s i Tourism is the world's biggest business and 

in monuments, scattered all over Rajasthan. " 5 the fastest growing. In five years it will be 

1n the palaces, forts and gardens that worth Rs. 18,000 crores. And tourism offers 
abound in Jaipur.And year after year, visitors come high returns on investment in the shortest time. 
From far and wide. To experience in a little For instance, in 1968, Yugoslavia earned 

way the ancient glory of Rajasthan three and a half dollars on every dollar 

it invested in tourism A net profit of 250% | 




















And with them has come a new prosperity. 
Jaipur has become one of the most 
exotic tourist destinations of the world. 
Palaces have found a new function 

as hotels. People have more jobs. 

As ‘waiters and porters, taxi-drivers 
and guides. The traditional crafts 

of Jaipur have won world-wide renown. 
The ancient skills and glories of Jaipur 
have become the harbingers of 

a bright future. Thanks to tourism. 


b 


Tourism is also a peoples business 

Because people benefit wherever the tourist travels. 
Wealth flows from the affluent countries 

to the less affluent. And within the country, 

from the developed areas to the less developed 
Everyone benefits. Airlines, travel agents, hoteliers, 
shopkeepers, craftsmen, waiters, taxi-drivers. ' 
The chain is endless. 


DEPARTMENT OF TOGRISM GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakrayartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd., F-24 Bhagat Singh Market, 
- e Uu a O? Otga Jedustrig! Estate. New Delhi-20. 
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Supreme Court's Gauntlet 








Pak Poll : Possibilities, Pitfalls and 
Commitments [] Importance of Being 
| Bhutto [] Employers’ Intransigence 
in Jute Strike [] Crisis in West 
Bengal O Nationalism and Secularism 





I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


an economic doctrine; it 1s a philosophy of life and as such 


also it appeals to me. 


I see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 


Donate generously 


to 


Ver Ate NIK 


Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 
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This is the 
shoe to give. To ask for. 
Shoe built by Bata is sure to 
please. To give comfort the whole 
year round. To blend smartly with 
today’s trends. To keep its 
good looks wearing 
after wearing. 
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India Tobacco Company Limited and its sister organisation 
and tobacco supplier, Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company Limited, pioneered the cultivation of Flue 
Cured Virginia tobacco in 1920 resulting in self-sufficiency 
in the basic raw material for cigarette manufacture — a 
permanent and perpetual contribution to the self-reliance 
of the country's economy. And, of course, FCV tobaccos 
are also a major export item. 

Demonstrating the use of the latest cultural practices, 
developing pesticides, innovating new crop strains, provid- 
ing pure seeds and tailor-made fertilisers on credit, granting 
interest-free cash loans— this is the kind of practical help 
that ILTD's research establishment, manned by highly 
qualified agronomists and scientists, extends to the tobacco - 
farmer. : ` 
Beyond today, ILTD helps prepare for- the future—by 
engaging in extension farming and imparting scientific 
skills in Flue Cured Virginia tobacco cultivation through 
their Training School at Hunsur (Mysore) to its own 
employees as well as to Government personnel. 

These steps ultimately benifit the 240,000 village folk who 
live on tobacco farms and who are the constant and 
collective concern of ILTD and ITC. ` ` 


LA H&A India Tobacco Company Ltd. 
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Decisive Challenge 


que Supreme Court's pronouncement against the 
Presidential Order derecognising the former 
rulers of princely states has not come as a surprise 
in view of the recent trends in the discussions in the 
country's highest court.' 

It had generally been expected that the Court would 
interpret the relevant Articles of the Constitution 
with the utmost rigidity without taking into account 
the climate of public opinion that has developed over 
the last two decades and particularly in the last three 
or four years. The Court has lived up to this expec- 
tation, and by doing so has shown clearly that the 
people have to find ways of ensuring that their col- 
lective willis effectively translated into action. This 
is as much true of the undemocratic and anachronistic 
privy purses and privileges, wrongly provided for in 
the Constitution, as of other provisions that are being 
so interpreted as to come in the way of attempts at 
bringing about radical changes in the obtaining lop- 
sided social and economic equations between the vast 
majority and a small entrenched and privileged class 
of affluent people. Even in Parliament, the Con- 
stitution Amendment Bill was lost by just a fraction 
of a vote in the Upper House, thus demonstrating 
clearly that the vast majority of the people favour the 
abolition of privy purses and princely privileges 
which are totally repugnant to a democratic structure. 
The Supreme Court has confined itself to the narro- 
west and strictest possible interpretation of Articles 
291, 362, 363, 366, etc. To the extent the verdict 
goes against public opinion in the country, it is evident 
that the last word on the subject has not yet been said. 

The demand by the reactionary sections of the 
Opposition that the Union Government should 
resign is patently untenable in view of the fact that 
the Government has by no means lost its majority 
in Parliament; nor has it lost the confidence of the 
majority of the people whose will it tried to enforce 
by depriving the “princes” of their extraordinary 
privileges including fat privy purses. All that has 
happened now is that the conflict between popular 
aspirations and the judicial view has been brought 
into sharp relief, calling for urgent and basic rethink- 
ing on how the popular will can be enforced in the 
country. Even, now, for example, it appears to be 
quite open to the Government to get through Parlia- 
ment new legislation amending the various legislative 
enactments in force which grant various. kinds of 
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exemptions to the "princes" from the laws of the 
land. The Wealth Tax Act, Gift Tax Act and the 
customs laws are outstanding examples of such legis- 
lation needing immediate amendment so as to reduce 
Sharply the unwarranted privileges accorded thus 
far to this class of parasites who have been steadily 
draining the exchequer withont contributing anything 
to national growth or development. It does not 
appear to be necessary to wait for amendment of the 
Constitution; that can follow later, but the immediate 
task is to put an end to the variety of exemptions 
granted to this class. 

Strangely it was left to the Chief Justice and 
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Justice Hegde to take the view that the privy purses 
constitute “property” and enforceable as a Funda- 
mental Right. It was Sri Hidayatullah himself who, 
on an earlier occasion, gave expression to the view 
that the inclusion of property rights-in the Funda- 
mental Rights chapter, was erroneous. It must be 
noted, -however, that this extreme view is not shared 
by the ten other judges who constituted the Bench 
despite the conservative attitude of the majority of 
them. What is brought ont by the Chief Justice’s 
pronouncement is the truth;tong recognised by public 
opinion in the country, that drastic changes have to be 
made in the Constitution if indeed it is to serve asa 
sound and viable basis for bringing about the radical 
transformation of Indian society envisaged in the 
Directive Principles and spelt out by the framers of 
the Constitution during the debates in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
so-called “right” to property must be removed without 
delay from the Fundamental Rights chapter, even as 
the extraordinary treatment meted out to an insignifi- 


cant parasitic class in the shape. of Constitutional . 


provisions has to be ended at the earliest. 

While it undoubtedly is possible for Parliament to 
enact -legislation immediately to end the princely 
privileges, in fact, it has to be seriously con- 
sidered whether the time has not arrived to secure 
the verdict of the people for wide-ranging and deep- 
going social and economic changes in which the ending 
of princely privileges will be only a small if quite 
significant part. The Indira Gandhi Government, 
clearly ejoying a majority in Parliament till this day, 
has the right to recommend to the President the dis- 
solution of the Lok Sabha and the ordering of mid- 
term polls. No amount of legal quibbling can take 
away this right of the democratic government at the 
Centre, and the time has come to exercise it. It has 
been recognised in the last few months by wide sections 
of political opinion in the country, including 
- those represented in the two Houses of Parliament, 
that the Lok Sabha and the Rajya Sabha do not ade- 
quately represent the changed mood or expectations 
of the electorate. The realignment of political forces 
that has been taking place in recent times, with polari- 
sation between reactionary and progressive sections 
clearly discernible, provides ample evidence of the 
fact that the 1967 mandate has become obsolete and 
that a new mandate has become inescapable if massive 
popular frustration on a national scale is not to, make 





the country’s whole future dark and difficult. 

So far as the “princes” are concerned, there are 
indications that their attempt in the coming period 
will be to take advantage of the breathing space pro- 
vided by the Supreme Court judgement to mount 
pressure on the Central Government in the name of 
seeking a “negotiated settlement”. Their calculation 
naturally will now be that they can bargain from a 
position of strength using the judgement as well 
as the inevitable chorus of Reaction to maximum 
purpose. The Government would be most unwise 
to yield to such pressure tactics, for the simple 
reason that a compromise with the "princes" on so 
fundamental a question as permitting the continuance 
of the most undemocratic privileges and heavy un- 
merited pensions will not solve any problem but will, 
in fact, only make the Government vulnerable to 
further attacks from entrenched interests of all kinds. 

What is required is not any kind of “‘settlemen x 
of the purses question but the assertion of the supre- 
macy of Parliament as the sole custodian of the sover- 
eign willofthe people. This can be achieved immedi- 
ately by enacting legislation wiping out the unjusti- 
fied and immoral exemptions granted to the former 
rulers. But the long-term solution lies in going to 
the people for a fresh mandate for doing away with. 
privilege of all kinds. 

The Supreme Court's verdict is in a sense a bles- 
sing, for it has made it clear to the people at large as 
well as to those elected to power at the Centre that 
without radical changes both in the composition of 
the Houses of Parliament and in the Constitution, 
all talk of ushering in a socialist society will be devoid 
of meaning. To bring about these changes there is 
obviously no alternative to a mid-term poll for the 
Lok Sabha. It has now become imperative for all 
the political parties honestly committed to changing 
the status quo and ushering in a new order based on 
social justice and equality, to join hands on the basis 
of a common, platform so as effectively to meet and 
overcome the challenge of Right reaction. There 1s 
no time to lose if the trends towards creating the 
climate for a fascist-type set-up are to be routed in 
time and democracy and the rights of the people are 
to be protected. It is for the Congress and the other 
Left and democratic parties all-over the country to 
accept the fateful challenge implied in the judgement 


of the Supreme Court. 
D December 15 
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The 
Giant 
is 
Awake 


pounes in this country has 
* been passing through a cleans- 
ing process. The imprint of mass 
consciousness can be seen even 
in the jungle of petty factional 
moves and manipulations. 

New wind is blowing through 
the corridors of power; its warmth 
could be felt even in the sophisti- 
cated political labyrinth of New 
Delhi, in the instant reactions of 
the common man to the Supreme 
Court verdict against the Presi- 
dential derecognition of the 
princes. The hoary-headed jud- 
ges may look down with contempt 
upon the plebians at Chandni 
Chowk, but no political power— 
call it paramountcy or whatever 
yon like—can be established in 
this country today without the 
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authority of the Chandni Chowk. 


This was the impression that 
one carried as one watched the 
mood of the multitude at the 
Judges verdict. The vetoing of 
the princes’ derecognition is not 
judged by constitutional niceties 
but is taken as a new challenge. 
Tf one has to go by the impact of 
the Supreme Court verdict on the 
mass opinion, one cannot help 
noticing the growing popular im- 
pression that if any changes in 
the present set-up have to be 
brought about, then one has to 
be prepared for encountering the 
resistance of the highest judiciary 
in the land. i 

If the Supreme Court's up- 
holding of the Constitution is 
equated with the upholdin£ of the 
status quo in the popular mind, 
there is little doubt that the forces 
of change would demand, in ever 
larger number, the changing of 
the role of the judiciary itself in 
the Constitution, or, at least, its 
authority to resist social change. 

If one has to go by the 
public reaction in the Capital to 
the Supreme Court's verdict, 
there is an unmistakable urge for 
doing away with all roadblocks 
to change. The princes, as they 
are, are nothing more than a 
minor irritant, and. yet the fact 
that their ill-gotten privileges and 
purses could get the protection 
of the law while the right to 
shelter is denied to thousands at 
the very doorstep of the august 
Court, cannot but leave behind 
its bitter, if not cynical, trail so 
far as the common man is con- 
cerned. 

In a sense, the big issues of 
today are the consequences of 
our unfinished revolution of yes- 
terday. If the transfer of power 
came withont a shattering re- 
volution, it has also left behind 
unwholesome legacies which have 
to be removed, one by one, if the 
mass nrge for social change has 
to be accommodated. 

The princes could have been 
summarily derecognised on the 
very morrow of Independence, 
and they had no staying power to 


put up a fight—a fact which ` 


makes Sardar Patel's deal with 
them all the more indefensible. 
If the judiciary is found today to 
be unaware of the compulsions 
of social change, that too has to 


be traced to an out-worn British 
concept about its role, although 
in Britain, its role as a bastion of 
conservatism has long been re- 
cognised. 

Tt was the same liberal inno- 
cence that led the leaders of inde- 
pendent India—even. the far-sigh- 
ted Nehru—to let the ICS steel- 
frame continue, the steel-frame 
which in later years became an- 
other outpost of toryism in this 
country. 

Mass radicalism, recognised. 
as an inescapable reality in the 
1967 General Election, has been 
accelerated with every major poli- 
tical development ever since. The 
pronounced Left-ward swing in 
the 1969 mid-term poll, the na- 
tion-wide popular support for 
Sri Moratji Desai's ouster and 
bank nationalisation, the enthu- 
siastic acclaim for Smt Gandhi's 
daring crusade against the Syndi- 
cate, the sweeping Success of the 
Indira Congress and the equally 
spectacular debacle of the Syndi- 
cate and its allies in most of the 
poll contests since then, right up 
to the Kerala mid-term election— 
all these are milestones in the 
fast-growing political conscious- 
ness of the masses. 

After the dramatic Congress 
reverses at the poll in 1967, the 
so-called public-opinion special- 
ists and self-styled political anal- 
ysts characterised the mass mood 
as populism, as a mere desire for 
change after two decades of unin- 
terrupted Congress rule. But 
what has happened is more than 
populism: it is the heightened 
political consciousness of the 
broad masses that has gone far 
ahead ofthe level of understanding 
of the parties and politicians. If 
populism had been the essence 
of the new upsurge, the antics of 
the SSP leadership—at least the 
more vociferous section of it— 
would have made them supreme. 
but actually they find themselves 
not being the masters of their 
own house. 

Much more than populism, 
more than a desire for change for 
change’s sake, are involved in 
the complex pattern of Indian 
politics today. The giant has 
awakened, aware of its own 
strength. And that is why many 
of the issues which were matters 
of interminable debates for over 
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two decades—in which the Left 
demand was countered by a smug 
Show of so-called pragmatism— 
have been disposed of by prompt, 


~ almost summary, decision, as has . 


happened in the case of bank 
nationalisation and the dere- 
cognition of the princes. In other 
words, what was so long confined 
to the programme of the Left 
has suddenly become part of the 
order of the day for the entire 
nation. This is not due to popu- 
lism but the radicalisation of the 
masses. ] 

And this phenomenon is not 


confined to the frontiers of this: 


country. Recent general elec- 
tions in Ceylon, and much. more 
strikingly in Pakistan, have shown 
how the millions have been re- 
acting, and how rapidly is their 
outlook getting radicalised. 
Pakistan, so long regarded 
as a political backwater of Asia, 
has shown that more than popu- 
lism has gripped the masses: 
has it only beer populism, there 
the mullahs should have won 
against the Martial Law. Bhutto 


may be-a political demagogue, ` 


-but it ts of no little significance 
that his anti-capitalist demagogy 
could win the day and not the 
anti-Communist diatribes of the 
Jamaat. Neither military dicta- 
torship nor the parties of the 
Right can browbeat or hood- 
wink the masses any longer. 
This Left-ward swing at every 
election in recent times in Asia— 
significantly noted by the London 
Times—has a r-levance for our 
country as well. For, nothing 
else can explain the survival of 
. Smt Gandhi in power and the 
ignominious collapse of the 
Syndicate. 
There was no dearth of sea- 
soned political operators among 
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the Syndicate leaders. In fact, 
they used to take credit as the 
Organisation men of the Con- 
gress, and they did have vast 
experience of running a well. 
oiled party machine. And yet 
at every step they have tripped 
and toppled. Their latest fiasco 


at Lucknow and the revolt in. 


Gujarat—with many more in the 
offing (can anybody vouch for the 
location of Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh tomorrow?)—make it clear 


‘that the Syndicate leaders are 


today unaware of what the masses 
have been groping for. 


A grand alliance of the Right . 


has no future in the setting of 
today unless the parliamentary 
set-up itself is scrapped. It is 
this realisation which inpels Sri 
Manubhai Shah, the shrewd poli- 


tician that he is, to leave the : 


sinking ship, and its unawareness 
makes a Don Quixote out of Sri 
Nijalingappa. 

It is not that the Syndicate has 
not got the backing of Big Money 
or competent politicians, but what 
they lack iş the realisation that 
the mass mood today is bent 
Left-ward and not towards the 
Right. Had it not been so, the 
Jana Sangh with its RSS storm- 
troopers should have by now esta- 
blished its Hindu Rashtra on the 
Gangetic basin instead. of the wild- 
fire of peasant struggle for land. 

This mass mood is missed not 
only by the Syndicate and its 
Right allies, but by many of those 
who claim to fight them. Inside 
the Indira Congress, this inability 
to gange the new temper among 
the common peoplé leads a good 
section of the leadership to think 
and act in the time-honoured style 
of political functionary. The hesit- 
ation to go ahead with long over- 
due land reforms: the chicken- 
hearted scare in dealing with Big 
Business when it indulges in 
corrupt, anti-social practices; the 
old habit of wallowing in caste 
politics as is seen so glaringly 
in Bihar: and the ancient pastime 
of managing defections through 
various allurements that some 
of the UP leaders are found to 
be indulging in—all these can 
never help to consolidate the 
mass base of the Indira Congress. 

Plethora of platitudes has 
ceased to be a substitute for 


actual implementation of the pro- - 


mised radicalism. To the extent 
the Congress leadership fails to 
realise this, it will help to debili- 
tate the party itself. Radicalism 
has ceased to be mere, playing 
the heroics from the platform: 
it is measured today in the mind 
of the common man by the yard- 
stick of actual performance. 
With their  awakéned con- 
Sciousness, the masses have mnch 
to teach the Left in our country. 
No longer can the gimmicks of 
arid anti-Congressism fetch divi- 
dends in terms of votes at the poll: 
many in the SSP ranks have re- 
alised that Sri Raj Narain with 
his easy access to Money Bags 
has ceased to be a political asset. 
And the Communists have yet 
to join hands with all the forces 
that stand for democratic advance: 
the full significance of the Con- 
gress split as a consequence of 
the mass awakening has to be 
grasped in the wider horizon of 
national politics and not confined 
to the hinter-land of Kerala. The 
Left consolidation loses much of 
its relevance if it keeps aloof 
with Brahminical disdain from 
the newly awakened democratic 
forces that the anti-Right stand 
of Smt Gandhi is capable of 
mobilising. A 
In a sense, the anarchist ex- 
tremism of the Naxalites is an 
index of the inability of our 
Left to interpret the new sweep 
of. mass consciousness before the 
youth in terms of revolutionary 
advance. Instead, their death- 
defying abandon is being frit- 
tered away in romantic revolu- 
tionism, missing the tremendous 
potentialities ‘of the mass radi- 
calisation that has fast been taking 
place before our very eyes. They 
have yet to learn that the guide- 
lines of our revolution have to be 
found inthe experience of our 
organised masses set in motion, 
and not in the Thoughts and dik- 
tats of some far-away Chairman. 
Against this rich tapestry of 
living history, the judgements and 
pronouncements of those quaran- 
tining thémselves froin the salu- 
brious infection, of the demos 
sounds of little , consequence. 
When the makers of history are 
wide awake, the cobwebs are not 
going to frighten them. 


E 
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Jute Strike: 
Millowners’ 
Intransigence 


SARAL PATRA 


Jee barons’ intransigence has 
dragged the all-in strike of the 
jute workers to seventh day till 
the time.of writing. All the 69 
jute mills in and around Calcutta 
have stopped working since 
December 7. Two lakhs and thirty 
thousand workers of the country’s 
jute industry have resorted to this 
extreme step after the employers 
refused to’ concede even their 
tock-bottom demands. 

Last minute efforts by the 
union Government to bring ab- 
out a settlement have proved ab- 
^ortive. Both Sri Bhagwat Jha 
Azad, Minister of state for Lab- 
our and Employment, and Sri 
L. N. Mishra, Minister of State 
for Foreign Trade, have apparen- 
tly failed to influence the views 
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of the jute millowners because, 
according to the labour leaders, 
they did little else. 

The strike leaders are bitter 
that the Union Government, at 
whose intervention the strike of 
August last year was called off, 
did nothing at all to help a settle- 
ment during the year-long ne- 
gotiations in the wage commit- 
tee which was set up after due 
recognition of the justice of the 
workers demands. The Union 
Government, vitally interested in 
the jute industry because of its 
export earnings, "slept" through- 
out this period, waking up only 
when the crisis had actually come 
on its head. 

Even then, negotiations took 
place in New Delhi on Decem- 
ber 4 and 5 between the repres- 
entatives of the workers and the 
employers, with Sri Azad func- 
tioning almost as a ‘‘disinterest- 
ed umpire". Naturally, the in- 
transigence of the employers under 
the circumstances was complete 
and the negotiations broke down. 
And the workers used the only 
weapon avallable with them. They 
started their indefinite strike from 
December 7. 

The Foreign Trade Ministry, 


which took over the task of bring-- 


ing about a settlement at this 
stage, was equally without any 
concrete proposal which could 
force the recalcitrant employers 
to see the justice of the workers' 
demands. It was not that the 
workers’ representatives had no 
realisation of the seriousness of 
the situation, but mere talk of 
"importance" of jute exports to 
the countrys economy could 
hardly make a dent in the atti- 
tude of the employers. The 
subsequent days till December 
10, also proved futile because in 
the absence of a definite and 
determined. attitude of the Union 
Government, the employers’ views 
could not be made amenable to 
a just solution of the crisis. 
The seriousness of this in- 
dustry-wise strike, unitedly con- 
ducted by all the central trade 
union organisations, should not 
be lost to either the Union Go- 
vernment or the employers. United 
action of the trade unions means 
complete unanimity on this parti- 
cular issue among the AITUC, 


CITU, INTUC, UTUC and HMS. 


If the employers are calculating 
on sitting it out and waiting for 
some unilateral arrangement to 
break the strike, they must be the 
denizens of a particular paradise. 

But they have obviously re- 
sorted to this practice because 
they are aware of the crucial po- 
sition that jute industry occupies 
in our economy, and are therefore 
using it as a bargaining counter 
to blackmail the Government 
and the country to afford them 
more concessions to line their 
pockets. 

They know that a day’s stop- 
page of work in this export- 
oriented industry means loss of 
production of over 3,000 tonnes 
jute goods valued at more than 
one crore rupees, out of which 
60 per cent is exported. This loss 
cannot but adversely affect our 
foreign exchange earnings, the 
volume of exports targeted for 
the Fourth plan, and ultimately 
our plans of national develop- 


: ment. 


It is a pity that the union 
Government, while recognising 
the gravity of the situation, has 
not devised concrete steps to 
bring to book the jute barons who 
are patently acting against na- 
tional interests. The Govern- 
ment does have sufficient powers 
in its hands to force the recalci- 
trant millowners to meet the 
just demands of the workers and 
to bring to an end the strike 
without a day's delay. It has also 
the powers to take over the mills. 
The time has come when it must 
decide on a course which will be 
in the interests of the workers 
and the nation as & whole . 

It is to be underlined that the 
workers have been agitating for 
their demands for quite some 
years now. They put foward 


.as their demands for immediate 


acceptance a minimum bonus of 
8 per cent gratuity at. therate of 
15 days’ gross income per year, 
provision of quarters or house 
rent in lieu, increase in the earned 
leave period, compensation for 
the August 1969 strike period, 
compensatory X allowance for 
“badli” or casual labourers during 
the period of non-availability of 
jobs, modificatios in the Emp- 
loyees’ State Insurance scheme, 
and restarting of closed mills. 
These are not new demands, 


as the dispute itself is not new. 
In its present shape, it is actually 
a continuation of last year’s dis- 
pute when the West Bengal jute 
workers went ori a strike lasting 
eight days, from August 4 to 11. 
The demands then were almost 
identical. 

That strike was called off at 
the intervention. of the Union 
Government. It was settled on 
the basis of an agreement that 


the jute millowners would pay : 


an interim relief of Rs 30 and 
refer the rest of the demands to 
a wage committee. 

This wage committee has 
apparently functioned in the same 
way as several others, which actu- 
ally moves towards widening the 
dispute instead of reconciliation 
of differant points of view. In 
the committee, the employers went 
back on the agreements and talked 
of financial difficulties which, 
they said, were caused by the 
double competition from Pakistan 
and synthetics. The workers saw 
clearly that the employers were 
not prepared to consider the ques- 
tions of wage structure, dearness 
allowance, minimum wage for 
piece-rate workers, permanency 
of jobs, among others. 


Mounting Agitation 


An impasse had been reached 
at the early stages of the wage 
committee proceedings. The 
result was mounting agitation 
among the workers, without any 
effort from the Centre to help 
in arriving at a settlement, nor 
any definite move on the part of 
the State Government to avert 
this most unwelcome develop- 
ment. ' 

In December last year, an 
enquiry committee was appointed 
by the then United Front Go- 
vernment and the committee’s pre- 
liminary report had also been 
submitted to the. authorities. 
But today nobody knows what 
has happened to either that report 
or the enquiry committee itselt. 

It would be incorrect to say, 
as some of the apologists for the 
employers were doing, that the 
jute workers had suddenly gone 
on strike. In fact, the warning 
about the present crisis had come 
in the shape of a one-day token 
strike on August 10 this year, 
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followed by the workers refu- 
sal to accept four per cent bonus 
offered by the employers. 

The worst attitude of the em- 


'ployers was revealed during their 


current parleys in New Delhi. 
The employers parrot-like repeat- 
ed that the "industry: was un- 
able to pay" due to fináncial 
difficulties even when the wor- 
kers leaders had considerably 
lowerd the immediate demands. 

They were prepared to call 
off the strike and re-start nego- 
tiations if the employers conceded 
4 per cent bouns with an ex-gratia 
payment of Rs 50 as interim relief, 
maintenance allowance for the 
casual workers when they were 
not given jobs, and fixation of 
gratuity with firm dates of imple- 
mentation. 


Rock-bottom Demands 


The trade union leaders declared 
that these were their rock-bottom 
demands, pointing out that near- 
ly ten thousand workers had 
been kept as “badli? or casual 
workers for the last fifteen years 
and more, and justice had to be 
done to them. : 

The employers on the other 
hand, put up a counter-demand 
that jute exports being a national 
concern, the Union Government 
need to consider ways to help 
the industry by granting fiscal 
concessions. In other words, 
the employers wanted the Union 
Government to meet the de- 
mands of the workers from pub- 
lic exchequer while the fat 
profits of the jute barons would 
remain untouched. 

It i$ noteworthy that as early 
as March the Foreign Trade Miuis- 
try had ruled out any concession 


regarding excise or export duty 
because that wonld lead only 
to a price war with Pakistan to 
the benefit of foreign importers 
of our jute goods. 


Recalcitrant Employers 


The counter-demand of the 
employers exposed their motive 
behind the prolongation of the 
.strike. Several Members of Par- 
liament, particularly those belong- 
ing to theLeft parties, have charged 
the jute millowners” with using 
the strike to pressurise the Gov- 
ernment. They have not only 
asked the Government to withhold 
its aid for the jute industry's 
modernisation, amounting to 
some Rs 44 crores, but some of 
them have also’ demanded its 


nationalisation. 


The situation as it has deve- 
loped today goes against our 
national interests. It is a fit 
case for the Union Government 
to intervene in an effective’ 
way. Unless the recalcitrant 
employers are forced to retrace 


their steps, the- country will 
coninue to suffer a loss of 
Rs 60 lakhs per day in foreign 
exchange. 


It will not do to shirk its re- 
sponsibility which concerns a 
vital national interest. If need 
be, there should be no hesitation 
to secure intervention of the 
Prime Minister for a settle- 
ment which will be just to’ the 
workers and also safeguard the 
future of this industry. It should 
not be difficult’ to, realise that 
the employers’ interests remain 
confined to their private profit, 
no matter what happens to 
the industry or the national 
interests. (December 13) 
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PAKISTAN POLL—I 


Possibilities 
and 
Pitfalls 


TAPAN DAS 


Çs Mujibur Rehman with 

his characteristic Bengali dog- 
gedness has steered his "boat" 

(Awami League’s election symbol) 
: safely to the shore while Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto has artfully wielded 
his Islamic “sword” (symbol of 
his Pakistan People's Party) to cut 
: his opponents to size. 

The election results have herald- 
ed a new era in Pakistan and would 
be welcomed by .all forces of 
progress in the world. The re- 
nowned Pakistani poet, Faiz 
Ahmed Faiz, reacting to the 
wanton repression on the masses 
by the Ayub regime before its 
downfall, had said: “Never since 
the inception of Pakistan have 
our streets run with so much 
blood, never have so many tears 
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been shed for loved ones forcibly 
torn away from their dearest 
ones." 

The poet may now like .to 
describe the new events in the 
words of his celebrated poem, 
"August 1952". It reads: “Half- 
promise of a spring at least has 
come, some flowers tear open 
their green cloaks and bloom, 
and here and there some garden 
rooks begin their warblings, and 
defy the wintry gloom." 

The ontcome of the elections 
in Pakistan has many interesting 
aspects. While Sheikh's sweeping 
victory was predicted earlier, 
Bhutto's emergence as the most 
powerful figure in West Pakistan 
has come as a surprise to many. 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman had 
to go through the ordeal of blood 
and toi! to achieve this victory. 
He shouldered a big responsibility 
and successfully drove his points 
home for full autonomy through 
the elections. He convinced the 
people that full antonomy was the 
only answer to East Pakistan's 
plight and absolute majority of 
an East Pakistan based party was 
the key to get control of the 
country's power. 

While Sheikh never bothered 
to be explicit on the question of 
Islam and ignored the allegations 
that he stood for cessation, he 
highlighted the sufferings of the 
East Pakistanis as skilfully as 
possible. Sheikh studded the 
Awami League’s manifesto with 
facts and figures of denial and 
deprivation of the East Pakistanis 
in all spheres of economic and 
national life. 

The Sheikh’s personal stature 
was a great contributing factor for 
the spectacular success of his 
party. There is none in the whole 
country, who has been so much 
persecuted as Sheikh, particularly 
during the Ayub regime. Sheikh’s 
unconditional release from prison 
and withdrawal of the “Agartala 
Conspiracy Case” frame-up by 
the pressure of popular movement, 
heightened his popularity. 

East Pakistani people, conti- 
nuously ground down by poverty 
and misery, saw emancipation in 
Sheikh’s six-point programme. 
Long years of imprisonment had 
failed to deter Sheikh from cam- 
paign forhis six-points consistently, 
Long before the elections started, 


Sheikh had made an indelible 
impression in the hearts of mil- 
lions of East Pakistanis and this 
gave him a definite edge over his 
political rivals. Sheikh became 
confident of his victory and decided 
to let the Awami League go alone 
at the poll. Repeated attempts by 
the National Awami Party of 
Wali Khan and others for a joint 
front were rejected by Sheikh. 
Another important factor has 
been Maulana Bhasani’s boycott 
of polls. Though one might argue 
that if Bhasani had sufficient 
following, how Sheikh could not 
possibly have won so many seats 


- and secure such a high percentage 


of votes. But, Bhasani is still a 
force to be reckoned with and 
wields sizable influence in the 
peasantry, though his national 
stature has suffered. 

Total eclipse of the Right-wing 
forces in East Pakistan was due 
to the rapacious exploitation by 
the WestPakistani rulers and most 
of these Right wing elements are 
looked upon in East Pakistan as 
the offshoots of the western 
wing. Recent handling of the 
relief measure added to the 
further discredit of the ruling elite. 

The Awami League also seems to 
have been able to secure the solid 
votes of Hindus numbering about 
a crore in East Pakistan. Accord- 
ing to an estimate, the Hindus 
comprise 41 per cent in one dis- 
trict and nowhere less than 20 
per cent in the towns, and com- 
mand absolute majority in at 
least six of them. The Hindus have 
voted- for the Awami League 
because it stands for secularism 
and democracy. They have also 
opted for those who have little 
faith in the two-nation theory on 
which Pakistan is based. 

Bhutto’s victory was, on the 
other hand, ensured by his brand 
of Islam and his matchless India- 
baiting. He confused his West 
Pakistani voters by his oppor- 
tunistic slogan: “Islam is our 
faith, democracy our policy and 
socialism our economy.” 

It is not difficult to compre- 
hend the fallacy of his theory of 
"Islamic Socialism”. Bhutto's 
victory can in no way be consi- 
dered as the end of conservatism 
and opportunism in West Pakis- 
tani politics. His success would 
not have been possible without 
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the powerful backing of the 
bureaucrat-landlord combine in 
West Pakistan. He had full bles- 
sings of the Army which may be 
clear at any crucial moment. 
Bhutto sensed the temper in 
West Pakistan and, unlike those 
disgruntled old politicians, he did 


. not make fruitless efforts to main- 


tain the ‘purity of Islam. He made 
a Pakistani style mini "Cultural 
Revolution" to modernise Islam 
and covered it with the slogan of 
"Islamic Socialism". The gim- 
micks of his Cultural Revolution" 
worked, and the modern burean- 
cratic elite considered it best under 
the circumstances. 

Bhutto, with his flamboyancy 
attracted the attention of the 
younger generation who were fed. 


"up with old shibboleths. 


It may not be incorrect to say 
that the Army had an eye on 
Bhutto and planfully made all 
arrangements to make him accept- 
able to the people. They paid 
undue attention to Bhutto since 
the rumblings started in 1968. 
Bhutto was imprisoned for stag- 
ing demonstrations but was not 
even reprimanded for his irres- 
ponsible utterances about the 
surrender of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment on Kashmir issue to 
India. 


Bhatto’s Promises 


Bhutto promised land reforms 
and nationalisation of banks and 
big industries in his election 
manifesto. But if Bhasani is to be 
believed, Bhutto owns himself a 
few thousand acres of land, and in 


‘spite of his sabre-rattling against 


India, he has found it difficult to 
for go his right to the ancestral 


- property left behind in India. 


- 


Such is the measure of hypocrisy 
of Bhutto. 

Ifany party has sincerely pro~ 
fessed socialism in West Pakistan 
it is Wali Khan's National Awami 
Patty. WaliKhan's personal victory 
is significant in view of the defeat 
of many self-styled patriots in 
West Pakistan.. Considering the 
National Awami Party's standing 
and influence, its victory in six 
places is noteworthy. Allattempts 
of the Right-wing parties to 
prove that Wali Khan is an agent 
of India and to liquidate his party, 
have proved unsuccessful. Wali 
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Khan is the only leader who had 


. the gutsto openly advocate friend- 
‘ship with India, ignoring the 


Kashmir issue. He even held 
elements like Qayum Khan res- 
ponsible for obstructing the solu- 
tion of the Kashmir problem. 


Manifesto of NAP 


National Aawmi Party's mani- 
festo had a close similarity with 
the one issued by the banned 
Communist Party of East Pakistan 
and was most radical in all 
aspects. It demanded a Consti- 
tution containing the following 
points: guarantee of federal 
administration and parliamentary 
form of government; regional 
self-administration; ban on com- 
munalism and: guarantee of reli- 
gious rights, and separation of the 
judiciary from executive. 

It also demanded workers’ parti- 
cipation in the management of 
the factories, nationalisation of 
banks and industries, peaceful 
solution of all disputes with India 
and the re-establishment of Indo- 
Pak trade, cultural exchanges and 
communications. The NAP was 
the only party to be so cateporical 
on Indo-Pak relations. 

The defeat of M.A. Khnro, a 
Strong advocate of good Indo- 
Pak relations, is a significant 
pointer to the attitude of the West 
Pakistanis towards India. 

It is, therefore, not correct to 
say that Bhutto’s victory ipso 
facto signifies progressivism in 
West Pakistan. Had it been so, 
the NAP would have won some 
ı more seats and put up a still 
more impressive showing, Bhutto’s 

. victory can be attributed to his 
opportunistic slogans and power- 
ful backing of. the rich classes in 
West Pakistan, . 

The two diametrically opposed 
regional parties having won their 
victories, now face the stupendous 
task of constitution-making which 
might prove even more difficult 
and coinplex. For neither Sheikh 
nor Bhutto will it be easy to 
ignore the popular verdict. Be- 
sides, irresponsible’ elements, 
mainly the Army and Maulana 
Bhasani, are well-prepared to 
provoke trouble on one pretext 
or another. : 

Maulana Bhasani has already 


fired the first salvo. It is well 


known that Sheikh and Bhasani 
are always at dapgers drawn. 
The Army and Bhutto will make 
every effort to keep these two 
East Pakistani leaders at logger- 
heads. 

One need not go very far to 
understand Bhasani’s skill at 
disruption. Ambiguity has been 
his greatest virtue in politics. 
Bhasani gave blanket support 
to the Ayub regime on the plea 
that it was friendly towards 
China. Even when there was much 
bloodshed and brutal oppression 
against popular upsurge to over- 
throw the Ayub regime in 1968 
and 1969, Bhasani kept himself 
aloof from the mainstream of the 
movement and was giving quixotic 


‘slogans of civil war. 


Till three months before the 
polls, Bhasani was undecided 
whether he should contest the 
elections or not. He dramatised it 
by announcing that he would go 
in for only a "token contest”, 
at the cost of a major split in 
his own party. A considerable ` 
section led by the party’s General 
Secretary, Mohammed Toba, 
deserted the party. 


Slogan of Bhasani 


Now Bhasani has come out 
with the slogan of "independent 
East Pakistan". One can easily 
understand the hollowness of his 
pronouncements. While he says 
that the victory of Sheikh has 
vindicated the autonomy demand, 
he calls the elections a "farce". | 

Real motive behind Bhasani's 
Slogan-mongering is his personal 
antagonism towards Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman. He would accuse 
Sheikh of compromising on East 
Pakistan's demands. Every effort 
that Sheikh makes now will 
be interpreted by Bhasani as a 
surrender to the West Pakistanis. 
As stated earlier, Bhutto will 
contribute his bit to defame Sheikh 
before his people. The old love 
between old Bhasani and debonair 
Bhutto may again be revived. ` 

Sheikh has also his own weak- 
nesses. His preference for the 
rising East Pakistani capitalists 
and his past attitude towards 
America and Britain were regard- 
ed at one time as his weak points. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PAKISTAN POLL—II 


The 
Programmatic 
Commitments 


SUBRATA 
MUKHERJEE 


T= massive victory of Sheikh 

Mujibur Rehman’s Awami 
League in the recent Pakistani 
elections is a significant event 
not only for Pakistan but for 
people everywhere. The victory 
1s just not winning an election but 
much more, it is a people's affir- 
mation for redical policies to 
which the Awami League is com- 
mitted. 

In West Pakistan, in spite of 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto's anti-India 
tirade, the main cause for his 
People's Party's big victory was 
his acceptance of a radical econo- 
mic programme. 

The regional and communal 
forces have been made a thing 
of the past in this first-ever, true, 
democratic election in Pakistan 
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on the basis of adult franchise 
with one-man-one-vote. A new 
era in Pakistan has begun with 
the election, with economic ques- 
tions coming to the forefront and 
with the virtual extinction of all 
the forces which were for the 
maintanance of status quo. 

Thereisno denying that in this 
crucial phase of Pakistani politics, 
Sehikh Mujibur Rehman and. his 
Party have provided the much 
needed leadership and the over- 
whelming support which it receiv- 
ed from the people (of which 
there are not many parallels in 
human history) was the result 
of his fearless expression of the 
desire of the people. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman unhesitatingly 
champoned the cause of the 
people aud gave a call for ending 
exploitation of man by man and 
the creation of a consequent more 
equalitarian society. And for this 
he was prepared to go to any 
extent. 

“No people have secured free- 
dom and justice unless they have 
been prepared to die for it,” 
asserted Sheikh Mujibur. “We, 
therefore, serve notice upon the 
forces of reaction in our society 
that we, along with the people 
of Pakistan, will confront them 
and if democratic processes are 
obstructed, we shall resist them 
by all means possible." 

The national crisis is to be 
resolved with an analysis of the 
causes of the crisis. ""The first 
is the deprivation of political 
freedom. The second is the sense 
of economic injustice created by 
widening economic disparity bet- 
ween the regions. It is this that 
underlines the anguish and the 
anger of the Bengali people. The 
same sentiment is reflected among 
the down-trodden people of the 
neglected areas of West Pakistan." 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman has 
emphasised that 60 per cent of 
industrial assets and 80 per cent 
of banking and insurance assets 
of the nation are in the 
hands of two dozen families, as 
also three per cent of.the accounts 
control over 82 per cent of total 
bank advances. “Protected mar- 
kets, tax holidays, huge subsidies 
in the.form of bonus vouchers, 
credits and grants of foreign 
at the artificially low official 
rate, have created specially 


favourable conditions for the 
growth of monopolies and cartels.” 

There is virtually no land 
reform and about one-fifth of the 
total labour force remain unem- 
ployed. “Industrial workers are 
suffering the full impact of the 
sharp rise in the cost of living. 
The cost of living is increasing 
more rapidly that the increase 
in wages. The impact of the 
unending rise in the cost of living 
is actually felt by school and col- 
lege teachers, low-paid officers 
and employees, particularly the 
fourth-grade employees of the 
Government.” 

Even the call for autonomy 
is for strictly economic reasons, 
as that is the only way for eradi- 
cating the malaise. “The only 
feasible solution is the re-ordering 
of the constitutional structure by 
giving full regional autonomy to 
the federating units on the basis of 
our six-point formula. Such auto- 
nomy, in order to be effective, 
must include the power of manag- 
ing the economy. This is why we 
insist upon federating units having 
control over monetary and fiscal 
policies and foreign exchange 
earnings, and other powers to 
negotiate foreign trade and 
aid. 
“By giving to the federating 
units the full control over their 
economic destiny, while entrust- 
ing to the Federal Government 
the responsibility over foreign 
affairs and defence, and subject 
to certain safeguards, currency, 
we believe a just Federal balance 
will be attained.” 

As regards economic policy, 
*We believe that it is imperative 
to place key areas of the economy, 
including banking and insurance, 
under public ownership through 
nationalisation. Future develop- 
ment in these areas should take 
place in the public sector. In 
the new order, workers should 
share in the equity capital and 
management of industrial enter- 
prises. Extensive support and 
encouragement must be extended 
to small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries." 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman cle- 
arly expressed his secular attitude: 
“We firmly believe in the equality 
of all citizens. The members 
of the minority community should 
know that we have always stood 
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against every form of communa- 
lism. They shall enjoy equal 
rights with all other citizens and 
shall enjoy equal protection under 
the law.” 

Pleading for non-alignment, - 
he siad: “To turn to the important 
area of foreign policy, we believe 
that it is imperative for us to 
avoid involvement in global power 
conflicts. We  must,~therefore, 
pursue a trnly independent, non- 
aligned foreign policy. We are 
committed to the immediate with- 
drawal from the SEATO, the 
CENTO and all other military 
pacts, and .to avoid any such 
involvement in future." He also 
emphasised the need for normali- 
sation of relations with neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Z.A. Bhutto, leader of the 
Pakistan People’s Party, expressed. 
in unambiguous terms, like Sheikh 
Mujibur, his, acceptance of soci- 
alism. “The struggle in Pakistan 
is not between Muslim and Mus- 
. lim," he declared, “but between 
the exploiters and the exploited, 
between the oppressors.and the 


.able to stem the tide. 


oppressed.” 

In regard to religion, he point- 
ed. ont that “the vested interests 
are exploiting religion to divert 
the people's attention from the 
main point of dispute," and that 
“we require fundamental changes 
in onr economic structure to be 
None of 
the problems is as serious as 
this one, For this reason, my 
Party has placed its central em- 
phasis on the economic and social 
problems of Pakistan. This gene- 
ration must end the monstrous 
economic and social inequalities". 

Laying others his economic 
policy, Bhutto said: “Heavy in- 
dustries will be owned by the 
people. There are various met- 
hods of running nationalised in- 
dustries. They can be run direc- 
tly by state agencies, by autono- 
mous state organs, local organs, 
or entirely autonoumously. How 
each industry and enterprise are 
managed will depend on the 
circumstances. We shall bring 
into the public sector all basic 
and key industriés. We shall. 


: of the people. 


take positive steps for creating 
essential industries." In foreign 
relations, he gave a call to break 
away "from the entanglements 
of Great Power politics". 

The people of Pakistan have 
voted for progress, socialism and 
peace, and have rejected all kinds 
of reactionary forces, The result 
itself speaks for the maturity of. 
the Pakistani electorate for whom 
issues are more important than 
persons, howsoever prominent. 
What the Pakistanis have achieved 
is really a revolution by ballot, 
making very. clear their prefer- 
ences, 

Both in the eastern and the 
western wings of Pakistan 
the fotces of progress have tri- 
umphed. It is only to be hoped 
that the military rulers without 
creating obstacles, will handover 
the destiny of the country in 
the hands of the representatives 
If not, then the 
turmoil: will not end and the 
crisis will deepen further with 
consequences which will be noth- 
ing but bleak. 
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PAKISTAN POLL-—III 


Importance 
of 

Being 
Bhutto 


DEWAN 
BERINDRANATH 


MERGENCE of Zulfiqar Ali 

Bhutto as the undisputed le- 
ader of West Pakistan is in some 
ways more significant than even 
-the sweeping victory of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in East Pakistan. 

Prediction about Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman's success bad varied 
only by way of a few seats here 
and there. Almost every one 
had conceded that he would 
emerge as the '"uncrowned king" 
of his people. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman’s achievement is no 
doubt fár better than what was 
expected. Yet his success has 
hardly surprised anyone. Politi- 
cal and ideological leanings of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman are also 
too well known to provide any 
ground for conjuctures. 
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Bhuttos emergence as the 
strongest personality in West 
Pakistan, barring, of course, Gene- 
ral Yahya Khan, thus provides 
food for thought for the thinking 
people all over the world, parti- 
cularly for us in India. While 
his success in some of the urban 
areas was expected, few had 
thought that his Peoples’ Party 
would be able to humble such 
stalwarts as Air Marshal Asghar 
Khan (Tehrik-E-Istigla! Chief), 
Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan (Presi- 
dent of West Pakistan Demo- 
cratic Party), M.A. Khuro (once 
considered an iron man of Sind 
and a former Defence Minister 
of the country), General Sarfraz 
Khan (Pakistan Democratic Party, 
who was hailed as the defender 
of Lahore in 1965 war) and 
numerous other leaders belonging 
mostly to the Rightist parties. 

Peoples Party’s success in 
the Punjab is specially significant. 
It was pitted there against such 
well-entrenched parties as the 
Council Muslim League headed 
by Mian Mumtaz Daultana and 
Air Marshal Noor Khan, as well 
as Jamaat-i-Islami which had as 
good a reputation of being “the 
best-organised political party in 
Pakistan”, as the RSS has in India. 

Except for the predominantly 
Urdu-speaking city of Karachi, 
the Jamaat-i-Islami has been 
routed everywhere. Thanks to 
the peculiar radical brand of 
nationalism on which Bhutto 


fought the elections, the total: 


strength of the Rightist parties 
in West Pakistan has been reduced 
to less than 30. In other words, 


a country which professes to be a. 


theocratic state will have only 
about 10 per cent of its represent- 
atives committed to the cause of 
religious orthodoxy. 

Since it was more or less 
expected that East Pakistan would 
largely reject reactionary ideolo- 
gies, Western region's preference 
for radicalism is much more 
important than merely an ex- 
pression of enthusiasm for the 
personal charisma of an indi- 
vidual. More than anything else, 
it underlines the fact that religious 
fanaticism has ceased to be the 
dominant factor in the preferred 
pattern of West Pakistan’s politics. 

Religion, no doubt, continues 
to play an important role in the 


t 


minds of the people. This was 
borne out by the fact that Bhutto 
had included “Islam” as one of 
the three basic tenets of his poli- 
tical ideologies, others being 
‘Socialism’ and ‘democracy’. 
It should be obvious that if 
Islam had been the dominant 
factor, voters’ preference would 
have gone to organisations like 
the Jamaat-i-Islami and the three 


factions of the Muslim League 


rather than to Peoples Party 
which was dubbed as 'anti- 
Islamic" and “socialistic”. Few 
perhaps have also known that one 
faction of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
(Hazarvi group) which has been 
able to secure six seats in the 
National Assembly had fought 
elections by promising economic 
radicalism along with religious 
reforms. 

In spite of the comparatively 
weakposition of this group by 
way of resources and organi- 
sation, it was able to do much 
better than the Jamaat-i-Islami 
which has barely been able to 
scrape through with four seats. 

Talking in terms of figures, 
one must take note of the fact 
that Peoples’ Party’s 81 seats 
along with six of the National 
Awami Party (Wali group) and 
six of Jamiat-ul-Ulema (Hazarvi 
group), can be considered a vote 
for radicalism and change, against 
reactionary orthodoxy. Ninety- 
three seats out of 144 allotted to 
West Pakistan have thus gone 
to elements who have fought 
elections on the basis of a strong 
socialist-oriented programme. 

The showing of radical parties 
would appear to be far more 
impressive if one takes into consi- 
deration that out of 143, seven 
seats have been allotted to Cen- 
trally administered tribal areas 
where no party exists and only 
big tribal chiefs can never hope 
to get “elected”. 

One can go still further and 
say that out of the seven success- 
ful candidates of the Council 
Muslim League, at least four to 
five are known for their Left of 
the Centre position. They have 
won not so much no the basis of 
any religious appeal but on the 
strength of their personal influence 
and the fact that a large section 
of Punjabi population did con- 
sider the Council Muslim League 
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as a party of their own province. 
~ The success of the People's 
. Party which. is incidentally led 
by, a Sindhi and also a Shia, adds 
another dimension to the political 
“scene in West Pakistan. This 
means that the dominant pro- 
vince of Punjab has been broad- 
minded enough to accept a non- 
Punjabi and non-surini like Bhutto 
as its leader., 

The comparatively poorer per- 
formance of Abdul Wali Khan's 
National Awami Party is contri- 
buted by two factors. First, ‘re- 
gionalism of the variety propa- 
gated by Khan Abdul Ghaffar 


Khan’s son is loosing much~of | 


its appeal in the various consti- 
tuent units of West Pakistan. 
Pathans are no longer as perse- 
cuted as they were a few years 
ago. It has’ been realized that 
the present military elite is, in 
fact, dominated by the Pathans. 
Thus the old slogan of “Punjabi 
Exploitation” could not hold 
much of a sway. 


It is interesting to note that ` 


compared to -the NWFP, Wali 
Khan’s party made a much better 
showing in Baluchistan, although 
Abdul Samad Khan, known affec- 
tionately as the “Baluchi-Gan- 
"hi". was a casualty at the polls. 
National Awami Party’s success 
in Baluchistan was mainly due to 
the fact that the Baluchis are still 
considered “have nots” and Ab- 
dul Samad Khan was able to 
appeal as much to the compulsions 
of economic reality as to a wide- 
spread feelings of regional nation- 
alism. l 

. Comparative failure of Wali 
Khan’s party, which was mainly 
identified as the exponent of anti- 
"Punjabi feelings in West Pakis- 
tan, should provide some food for 
thought to those who have been 
blindly equating West Pakistan’s 
exploitation of the eastern wing 
with Punjabi domination. This: 
fact is of as much significance 
for. the policy-makers in India, 
as it is for political pundits in 
, Pakistan. . 5 


Two Trends 


The way the Punjabi voters 
behaved indicated at least two 
trends most clearly and categori- 
cally. First, it showed that Pun- 
jab could no longer be considered- 
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. the bastion of orthodoxy and 


was eager to correlate facts of its 
socio-economic changes with 
modern political ideas. It would 
be completely native to go on 
persisting with the prevalant 
assumption in India which tends 
to consider Punjab not only a 
strong-hold of reaction but also 
of domination of all other groups 
in Pakistan. 

The second fact of equal 
importance is that the Punjabis 
have developed a tremendous 
vested interest in the unity, of 
at least West Pakistan. The. vote 


for Bhutto is thus a vote for. 


cohesion of different regions of 
West Pakistan in which Punjab 
may not necessarily play a domi- 
nant role. 

The peculiar brand of Bhutto’s 


radicalism accepted by a majority ' 


of the Punjabis is owing to 
the fact that Islam is considered 
a part and parcel of nationalism 


as well as the basis of most 
of the cultural expressions. 
This is understandable. More 


than 99 per cent of the Punjabi 
population is not only Muslim, 
but has been identified. with the 
rise of Islamic nationalism as a 


. movement for political and econo- 


mic independence in that part of 
the world. 

We in India need not get over- 
perturbed aboutthe seemingly ex- 
cessive emphasis on Islam placed 
by Bhutto and the people of his 
persuasion in their political pro- 
paganda. In many ways such 
emphasisis more or less similar 


to the radical nationalism of. 


many of the so-called. progressive 
Arab leaders, especially the Liby- 
ans, the Algerians, the Sudanese 
and to a certain extent Egyptians. 
Even the People’s Republic of 
South Yemen which is presently 
dominated by pronouncedly ultra- 
Leftist leadership, has declared 
Islam to be the official religion 
of the country. West Pakistan 
being a water-shed between West 
Asia and South-east Asia, could 
thus understandably try to cor- 
relate its religious fervour with 
commitments to modern economic 
ideas. 

Obviously, this does not mean 
an, ideological defence of this 
trend nor does it amount to 
saying that these efforts would 
ultimately succeed. But the im- 


n 
t 


- 


portant thing to understand for 
our purposes is that any attempt 


‘play up religion should not be 


dismissed ipso facto as, neces- 
sarily reactionary, retrogressive of 
dangerous. 

Anti-India Stance 


Much has also been made o 


Bhutto’s outbursts against India. 
` Itis no doubt true that besides 


Maulana Madudi and Abdul Qa- 
yum Khan, Bhutto is the only 
West Pakistani leader who has 
been talking unabashedly in an 
anti-Indian tone. But it is also 
on record that he had stopped 
talking about it by the time he 
became sure of his mass following 
during the last leg of his election 
‘campaign. 

His anti-India stance can be 
attributed to- three important 
factors. First, it has much to do 
with his personal background. 
He has not yet been able to forget 
his father’s connections with Juna- 
gadh of which he was the Prime 
Minister. Secondly, after the 
1965 war, it was thought con- 
venient by many .a politician 
to talk in anti-Indian , stance 
mainly because everybody was 
in search of a strong stick to beat 
Ayub Khan, who was descri- 
bed as a traitor to the cause of 
Pakistan’s honour and. national 
objectives. 

Thirdly, and the most im- 
portant factor of them all, Bhutto 
has been mouthing anti-Indian 
stuff not so much to play to the 
popular gallary, but to please 
an important section in the mili- 
tary. By remaining “on record” 
that he favoured a confrontation 
with India, he wanted to assure 
military leaders that if and when 
he came to power he would not 
dispense with the need to have a 
strong army and an equally effec- 
tive Air Force. 

This posture of his, became all 
the more important in view of a 
personal animosity between him 
and Yahya Khan. He could not 
ignore the fact that the. army 
still remained the most important 
factor in West Pakistan’s power 
structure, whose main fear had 
been the feeling that ifa majority- 
based Bengali rule takes place, 
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Janus 
Face 

of 
Indian 
Fascism 


NARENDRA 
BHARDWAJ 


Tus Jana Sangh has discarded 
its chinky mnon-communal 
mask. The party has chosen to 
go communal—openly and un- 
hesitatingly. It 1s a calculated 
gamble that might come off. 
The shift in the :Jana Sangh 
strategy shows that the party has 
come of age: it is no longer feel- 
ing its way through the corridors 
of power. Their analysis of the 
current political situation reflects 
the kind of political acumen the 
party was not suspected of. 

For nearly two decades the 
party bent itself backward to live 
down the communal odium. They 
were not sure how the people 
would take toa party with little 
to offer except nostalgic evo- 
cation of the distant past. A 
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political party does not get a 
break with communal appeal 
alone: certainly not in a com- 
munity that commands over- 
whelming majority. A communal 
party cannot do without an 
“enemy” that can be identified, 
a fund of grievances, real or 
imaginary, and a people exercised 


by a nagging feeling of insecurity. | 


The Jana Sangh right from 
its inception suffered from this 
major handicap: the absence of 
these “objective conditions”. In 
the aftermath of the Partition 
the internal *enemy" was reduced 
to too pitiable a position to aro- 


use the dormant communalism of , 


majority. There, of course, was 
the external enemy—Pakistan and 
later on China, But there the 
other parties could compete it 
out of the race. Another factor 
made the teething troubles of 
the party more painful. The 
ruling party was too well entren- 
ched in power to resort to com- 
munal appeal, much less to com- 
pete with it on this score. 

It was, therefore, natural for 
them to play safe: better neutra- 
lise the Muslim vote rather than 
make its political commitment 
to the ruling party more firm. 

It opted for anti-Congressism 
that was fast acquiring a popular 
appeal The SVD experiment— 
an exercise in political expediency 
(or was it naivete?)—yielded 
dividends of dubious value. The 
Opposition, including the Jana 
Sangh could no longer bank upon 
the benefit of the doubt. They 
were given a chance and they 
could not make it. The Jana 
Sangh, unlike its other partners, 
was left high and dry without 
popular issues, for its communal 
and ideological stance drastically 
inhibited its options in a mass 
movement. In retrospect it, there- 
fore, does not seem accidental 
that communal riots occurred 
when the Jana Sangh was getting 
desperately short of popular 
issues. 

The Congress split made mat- 
ters worse for the Jana Sangh. 
The political aftermath belied 
many a calculation on which 
it had set store. Its ideological 
kins in the Congress(O) refused 
to commit political suicide by 
openly aligning with it. Instead, 
they went in for a tough competi- 


tion in radicalism. The political 
climate became too favourable 
for socialism for the comfort of 
the Rightists. The competitors 
perhaps did not take their pro- 
fessions seriously. But the people 
did; and they would not settle 
for less. 

This is what the Right React- 
ion had never bargained for. 
They were thus hard pressed for 
diversionary issues; and the time 
was fast running out. The Bomb 
issue came handy but somehow it 
failed to catch up with ‘the 
masses. 

Bhiwandi was a god-send. 
The Jana Sangh captured the 
spotlight through the most voci- 
ferous anti-communal crusade on 
record. 

The crusade carried lessons 
that the party was not slow 
to turn into political account: 
that neutralising the Muslim 
vote had become an exercise in 
futility; that the crusade had 
failed to arouse any formidable 
popular reaction against the party, 
for if name calling could kill 
the crusaders should have achieved 
the “overkill”; that the commu- 
nal question could, with skillful 
exploitation, become a highly 
rewarding diversionary issue for 
the crusaders were prone to 
tackle it in isolation and that, 
too, for narrow political or huma- 
nitarian reasons; that agressive 
defence on the question does pay— 
not only does it confuse the 
people but focus the spotlight 
on the party, and in politics 
for a well-organised party to 
be widely talked about is half 
the battle won. 

Communal posture, there- 
fore, was no longer a liability. 
It, however, was yet to become 
a safe bet. Kerala Elections went 
& long way to help the party 
to make up its mind. The 
aliance with Muslim League 
took the edge off the anti-com- 
munal campaign. No longer 
could the Congress (R) and its 
allies adopt a holier-than-thou 
posture. They were rather thrown 
‘on the defensive. Their rationale 
—that League did not qualify 
for the communal table—did not 
carry conviction with sections 
other than their followers. 

There is, however, more to 
it than the loss in credibility 
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‘alone. The ambitious and the 
communal amongst- Muslims have 
decided to'cash in on the current 
political confusion while the 
going is good. Increasingly the 


argument that Muslims ‘as a 
separate "political entity: can ex-, 


pect a better deal than hitherto 
would carry conviction with the 
Muslim masses, for too long iso- 
lated from the political main- 
stream. After all they have done 
itin Kerala; they are doing it 
in Tamil Nadu muiticipal elec- 
tions. Why notin Uttar Pradesh? 
And why not in Bihar? With 
the brisk horse-trading that mark 
the politics in these States, revival 
of Muslim League stands a hand- 
Some chance. Aiready in Uttar 
Pradesh, the busy-bodies of Mus- 
lim League claim to have achieved 
considerable success. On current 
"reckining the claim does not seem 
altogether baseless. í 


Long Awaited Break 


‘And the Jana ‘Sangh -needs 
Muslim League too badly. Now 
after a long wait' the “enemy” 
is sighted. From this to Hindu- 
backlash may only- be short 
distance. The communal posture 
would thus:not only no longer 
be a liability; it will add to the 
party's vote-catching capacity. 
No -wonder the Guruji can afford 
to make the kind of speech at 
Delhi RSS rally and get away 
with it. i 

We are prone to dismiss 

Such speeches as “desperate off- 
ensive"," having appeal to the 
lunatic fringe of Hindus. We 
seem too sure of the innate 
secularism of our people. We 
tend to over-rate the mass awake- 
ning generated in the aftermath 
of the Congress split. Too often 
we try to wish away the cruel 
fact that too much of this: mass 
fervour has been let go waste by 
default. Surely we do not expect 
the'people to feel very inspired 
by small-time coups and counter- 
coups, howsoever brilliantly ex- 
ecuted by the contenders for 
power. 

Coupled with this over-rating 
of popular resistance to fascist 
takeover is the tendency to under- 
estimate the political weight of the 
Jana Sangh. ' We tend to measure 
it against the legislative strength 
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fof secular parties; against its: 


current electoral "prospects. 

For all its apparently rigid 
postures the Jana Sangh’s is 
a highly resilient political machine. 
Its politics is ad hoc; its econo- 
mics too vague to bind it to a 
programme it’ cannot wriggle 
out without losing face. It is led 
by single-minded politicians not 
slow in adjusting their strategy 
and tactics to the shifts in po- 
pular mood. What is more, its 
totalitarian organisation is man- 
ned by a cadre of political 
robots. With doubt and. dis- 
illusion plaguing all other parties, 
could there be a more formid- 
able fighting machine? 

"To the veterans locked in a 
deadly struggle in the corridors 
of power, this might sound like 
"crying the wolf". After ail, the 
terrible in-fighting is an^ exhaus- 
ting exercise. And it is only 
natural for them to wish away the 
existence of the real enemy. 
But can we wish away —to use 
the hackneyed phrase for want 
of a better one—the classic ob- 
jective conditions that exist fora 
Fascist take-over. . 

The economic discontent has 
driven the people nearer the 
threshold of frustration. To cap 
it, there is an ever-growing force 
of the educated unemployed that 
remains an open bet. But since 
the Leftist parties have failed to 
politicalise it—unless one equates 
politicalisation with exploitation 
for factional ends—the Right 
Reaction has staked its claim on 
this, potentially, most formidable 
section. Here, too, the Jàna 
Sangh gave the lead. The pro- 
blem of the educated unemployed 
is likely to be-their theme song 
in the coming years: they can harp. 
upon it without ideological com- 
mitment; and if rendered skill- 
fully, it can yield rich political 
dividends. 


Left Vulnerable 


-On political front, too, pro- 
spects could hardly be more 
favourable for the Black Reac- 
tion. The Indian politics is get- 
ting messy with the passage of 
time. A short span divides mass 
awakening from mass disillusion, 
and from disillusion to cynicism 
is only a step further. One won- 


‘ders if the people already. do 


not stand on the threshold of 
cynicism. And the Leftist forces 
would be the first casualty this 
cynicism would claim. The cur- 
rent confusion in the Leftist camp’ 
and their. allies would ensure 
that it does. The Leftist parties 
can hardly take time off from 
doing each other in. Some of 
the top leaders of the New Con- 
gress—Indira Gandhi notwith- 
standing—are too haunted by the 
uncertain prospects of the next 
elections to make common cause 
with Leftist forces: they would 
rather stake their claim on deser- 
tions, of dubious political value, 
from the enemy camp. i 


Right Reactionary 


The Right reactionaries, on 
the other hand. would emerge 
unscathed from this growing 
popular cynicism: on historical 
evidence, they always do; rather 
this is the kind of popular mood 
they thrive upon. And the most 
formidable party of the Right . 
reaction is waiting in the wings, 
ready to take over when its ideolo- 
gical kins, the Old Congress and 
Swatantra, are claimed by the 
inevitable political death. And it 
may not be a long wait. 

This seems a far cry from the 
euphoria generated by the Cong- . 
ress split. Surely, the Indian 
people did not bargain for a 
downward slide into the blind 
alley of Fascism. Leftist forces 
owe it to the people that they keep 
their part of the bargain. Cur- 
rently ‘they may find drifting a 
more rewarding pastime: it is 
an effortless exercise; it can be 
a fairly comforting one if the 
going is smooth. And sometime 
you might accidentally make the 
Shore and pat yourself for your 
remarkable stewardship. But 
then it carries fatal risks ‘the 
drifter manages to wish away: 
that remarkable human faculty— 
willing suspension of disbelief— 
does not operate in reading fiction 
alone. 

The spectre of Black Reaction, 
however, is an indiscriminate 
killer. For the present it is | 
stalking the bylanes of the Indian 
political scene. Itis only marking 
time. It may not be long before 
it-goes in for the kill. 
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Crisis 

in 

West 
Bengal - 


ASIT BHATTACHARYYA 


T# present crisis of West Bengal is fast driving 

the State and its population, especially the Bengali 
youth to a point of no -réturi. The coniplete 
loss of faith in any future offered by any of our poli- 
tical parties. has ‘resulted in the: sudden spread of 
nihilism with political terror and destructivenéss äs 
its chosen weapons. 

-It is useless to decry such: outrageous behaviour; 
‘for, those who indulge in them find added satisfaction 
in being -decried by those who live tri comfort. «It 
has to bé understood that they are réaciifüip to a si- 
tuation. As long as the situation is not tackled at its 
“grass foots, and is indeed. allowed to get from bad 
‘to Worse, corroding, our social fabric with more and 
more misery and bitterness, we skatt not find our way 
out of this impasse or find even a streak of light in the 
fast enveloping gloom. 

: West Bengal, emerging in. August 1947 with the 
trüneáted ‘one-third of the old proviticé of Bengal 
now reduced to a mêre name and. niemory—charted 
a perilous coutsé from. the very start. First, there 
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hàs been the unending arid oné-sided flow of Bengali 
Hindus purgéd out of Eastern Bengal. These men 
who had borne so much suffering in the past for the 
Cause of lrdia's.freedom, have flocked the pave- 
ments of Calctitta of festered in the swamps of Bengal 
ör distributed ii camps all Over India with little fore- 
thought Of préparation, so that mass desertions have 
been a chronic fedtute of thése attempts at half- 
hearted rehabilitation. 

The fnagnitude of this exodiis can bé understood 
from the fact that in terms of sheer fhumbers, the total 
flow from East Befigal to this side of the border is 
comparable to the riet migration of people from the 
entire continent of Europe (minus Great Britain) 
to the entire United States from about 1846 to 1932 
or 1821 to 1915. And this to an area where the 
average density of population was already more than 
700 per sq. mile (1941); now it is more than 1300. 
Work participation tatë was only onè in 3 on an 
overall avéragé, and one in 4 in the rural areas, and 
the only écoriomically inviting area was the Calcutta 
coriurbation. 

Employment Via the éstablished industries in 
Calcutta however Was rigidly controlled by a peculiar 
Sardar system by which a village sardar (headman) 
Tecruited labour from his own village or clan so 
that labour could be kept iinder control by the 
bosses throiigh the Sardar. Tliis system very effecti- 
vely shüt out all ‘outsiders’ from indüstrial employ- 
ment such as the refupees have been in the West 
Bengal scéne since 1947. 

-The attitude of the Govérhinent both at the Centre 
and at the State level also grossly discriminated against 
the Bengali réfugeé; The Centre refused to grant 
any Comipénsdtidn to them for the property they 
had left béhind in East Pakistan of the plca that 
according të the Nehru-Liaquat Ali Agreement 
(1950) they coiild always go back ahd claim such 
property. This àrgument only adds insult to the 
injury sustained by these séctions who had to leave 
their àncesttal liomés and lands often under con- 
ditions óf éxtremie duress with no hope of return. 
It i$ impossible to express in mère words how the 
Bengali people feel cheated out, uncared for und 
unwanted iñ the new ordér raised by the independence 
of India. . : 

The West Bengal Government, à$ Sri Arun Guha 
has noted in à recent article (The Statesman, October 
16, 1970) also tóok up an áttitude of extremely in- 
hutiian indifference to the problem öf rehabilitation 
which appears inéxplicable in retrospect. They 
laboured ünder the assumption that if they (that is, 
the West Bengal Governiiient) simply refused to 
resettle the refugees, letting them languish in camps 
with inadequate doles, thesé people would go back 
to their original homes simply out of despair. Ob- 
livious of the political and associated economic reali- 
ties, which has forced this mass migration these 
small mer at the helm of administration simply shut 
their eyes to the daily darkenifig’ situation, in which 
this tmincated state’ Kas been overburdened with 
millions of rootless people, with countless families 
who have tiowhere to go and nothing to look for- 
ward to. For be it understood, the population of 
West Bengal today is profoundly at variance from 
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that of its own past or from the population in any 
other Indian State today. It is largely unsettled. 
Many middle classes among the migrants especially 
around Calcutta have no settled occupations and live 
by: what is described as anti-social means. As the 
national movement has brought them to this sorry 

. State, they- bear bitter resentment against the leaders 
of the national movement. As they have no foot- 
hold in the economy, and no stake in the social order, 

‘their movements often take an avowedly anti-social 
form aiming at paralysing the entire civil society it- 
self. Forced to be left out of everything, they under- 
standably want everybody to be reduced to their 
owú ‘position. 


Failure of Left 


We must also point out that the Left establish- 
ment in Bengal and subsequently in West Bengal 
cannot be absolved of responsibilities in the develop- 
ment of this corrosive process. While a significant 
section of the Left establishment in the past had 
actually given loud and ceaseless support to the call 
for partition of the country on-a religious-communal 
basis; ever since the same partition, which created the 
refugee problem, they have persistedly refused to see 
the magnitude of the problem, raising slogans for the 
resettlement of all refugees within the existing borders 
of West Bengal, an impossibility on any coünt. 

This has only raised false hopes in the minds of 
these unfortunate people, encouraged them to fly 
away from rehabilitation centres elsewhere outside 
West Bengal, and made the problem of their perma- 
nent rehabilitation immensely more difficult than it 
should have been. There has been an unfortunate 
tendency to make political capital out of their plight. 
Indeed, the failure of their rehabilitation has been of 
the Indian political system as a whole. Face to face 
with this mighty problem which posed the gravest 
historical challenge to the continued existence of. 


Bengali society, economy and culture, we all failed 
to respond adequately. Our Government leaders . 


kept their eyes shut, turning their faces away from 
the gruesome sight of ceaseless suffering; our Oppo- 
sition leaders made political capital of this, hopmg 


to gain power and influence through this means. - 


What they in their shortsightedness failed to 
realise or even to see is the elementary lesson of his- 
tory that is, social change, and certainly revolutionary 
change is brought about by actual producers—workers: 
and peasants—and. soldiers recruited from their 
ranks,and not by rootless elements who may be vola- 
tile and combustible, but cannot be tied down to 
any work discipline, whose very ethos rules out any 
socially positive view of social changes. What such 
people requiré above all is social and economic 
rehabilitation for them to acquire any socially positive 
pe:spective of change. 

And it is in this that we have all failed. Neither 
ary: political party nor any social organization has 
come forward to nurse their wounds, to stand by their 
‘side as they alighted from trains and huddled in station 
platforms. Social workers or others did not accom- 
pany them totheir camp sites or rehabilitation centres. 
Everything was left to the Government officials 
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and everyone considered his duty in the matter 
to end by criticising the Government and its officials; 
If today we are plagued by a crisis in West Bengal, 
we are only paying for. our unpardonable indifference 
to the sufferings of our fellow countrymen, a suffering 
created by our own follies. The only organisation 
that these people has to fall back upon was the age- 
old family organization. And under the strain of 
utter rootlessness in alien surroundings, even the 
family organisation bas often broken down, ‘thus 
creating a new genre of youth in our midst who are 
totally alienated from all known cultural norms or 
behavioural standards. 

Yet it would be a gross oversimplification “to 
suggest that the present plight of West Bengal is 
caused by the unsolved problems of refugee rehabili- 
tation alone. To that is added the problems created 
by our traditionally backward agriculture, neglected, 
misunderstood and misdirected by all concern. To 
that has to be added the socially unresponsive attitude , 
of the business and industrial leaders of the State 
and especially of Calcutta who are often foreigners 
and sometimes uninvited guests from Rajasthan. 
To all this has to be added the inability of the Central 
and other neighbouring State governments of India 
to view the problems of West Bengal as a whole. 
As a result of this inability, they let West Bengal 
continue as a disintegrated string of fragments without 
direct road. connection, (that is, broken through admi- 
nistrative and natural barriers) till 1956. Even now, 
West Bengal is not a viable whole—the construc- 
tion of Farakka barrage is yet to' be completed; 
the Ganges still divides the State into two halves. so 
that the northern section from Darjeeling to Malda 
remains relatively inaccessible, with grievous conse- 
quences for its economy. — -« f 

What have been the Combined effects of all these 
factors? 


North Bengal | 


The relative inaccessibility of North Bengal has 
made all manufactured and imported goods more 
highly priced there than in lower Bengal. More 
seriously, it has perhaps stood in the way of all indus- 
trial and other development of. the region.: Its agri- 
cultural producers -get a. lower price than producers 
get elsewhere. and pay more for the, manufactured 
articles than people elsewhere. Although the région 
grows jute it has no jute mills; it grows tobacco but: 
has no cigarette factories. Darjeeling coal is not 


used: The Indian North Bengàl.is even less deve- 
: loped economically' than the part of north Bengal 


that is now incorporated in-East Pakistan, which now 
has a number of agro-industries, . Though the region: 
grows tea—one óf.the- important export items of 
India—agricultural productivity rémains in the sub- 
Himalayan districts lower tham elsewhere-in. West 
Bengal; The. wealth from this industry is $iphoned' 
off elsewhere. , 9s oos cocco sot: 3 tns 
On the top of this backwardness and: retarded 
development, the area is ravaged almost ‘annually’ 
by. floods of Himalayan rivers;like the Teesta'or-the 


‘Torsa. -Such flood stand in the way. of-all further: 


development—rural or industrial of the region. North: 
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Bengal therefore demands special attention. . 

` Coming to agriculture, one has to note that as 
a legacy of the Permanent Settlement with Zamindars, 
West Bengal has no dependable land records. This 
absence of land. records makes imposition of all ceil- 
ings ‘legislation practically impossible. Executive 
action in the absence of docümentary evidence makes 
corruption an in-built feature of the agrarian system. 
As a result of this West Bengal is burdened with 
a class of statutory tenants who are not tenants at 
all but are land-owing rentiers, holding land through 
the loopholes in the law. They lease out their land, 


get hold of the crop rent (usually one half of gross - 


produce) lend the same crop to share-croppers and 
agricultiral labourers during the lean months (that 
is, May to October) usually at 150 per cent in- 
terest, and further enjoy the surplus. The cycle of 
exploitation thus continues. It is therefore necessary 
that the problem is tackled at its roots and is not left 


at the level of mere tinkering with ceilings legislation. | 


Agricultural Aspects - 


' Coming to other aspects of West Bengals’ agricul- 
tural economy, one finds that irrigation remains at 
a poor state of efficiency; firstly, because through 
poor planning, water management by the river 
valley projects is poor. Further, there is no urge for 
- better water management because the irrigation poten- 
. tial already created is not and cannot be fully- used. 
in the absence of a field distributory system. - This 
again is hampered due to absence of consolidated 
holdings and lack of organised effort by farmers. 

` As it is, irrigation in the sense of perennial irriga- 
tion scratches à bare five per cent of the State's agri- 
culture. This is done mostly through power-driven 
pumps or tubewells. Pump irrigation is seriously 
hampered because of poor maintenance, lack of 


repair facilities and absence of service centres in the © 


countryside. . Absence of rural electrification is 
another sérions handicap to further extension of 
tubewell irrigation and rural industries. Poor supply 


conditions including frequent breakdown of supply. 


also impede the growth of tubewell irrigation for 
which there remains a wide demand. Extension 
of irrigation is the precondition for the extension of 
„agriculture and the adoption of improved practices. 
The fundamental problem of the rural economy, 
consequently of the entire, national economy, is 
seasonal mass unemployment in the countryside. 
All other problems, for instance, those of irrigation, 
fertilizer, can be tackled only when there is a spurt 
in rural employment and hence in rural incomes. 
Without rising income levels mere addition to the 
numbers of schools and health centres can only in- 
crease the number of the educated unemployed or 
intensify the differences between those who can 
use medicines and those who cannot. This then is 
one of the primary tasks: Creation and mobilization 
of a rural land army formed with unemployed rural 
manpower for actual capital formationin the country- 
side. Such a land army can build rural roads, dig 
field channels, excavate and or renovate water tanks, 
transform rural housing. . 


In regard to industrial development of West 
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Bengal, the foremost problem has been that indus- 


trialists and business leaders are not rooted to the 
soil and have been singularly unresponsive to the 
carying needs of the region. Even foreign observers 
and avowed friends of capitalism like Mcnamara 
have noted the suicidal lack of social and environ- 
mental concern of Calcutta industrialists. In Maha- 
rashtra, or to be more precise, in Bombay, the indus-, 
trialists have taken considerable initiative through 
the National Development Council which in a recent 
seminar discussed the possibilities for building up a 
satellite town for Bombay. Calcutta industrialists 
are yet to come forward to shoulder any responsibili- 
ties for the development of the city and the region 
where they have been minting money for generations. 

Steeped in the mercantile tradi ions bequeathed 
by the British, foreign and non-indigenous business 
and industrial leaders have been interested only in 
accumulating profits and expatriating the same across 
the borders of this suffering State. 

There is no earthly reason why West Bengal with 
its tea, jute, coal, iron and stee] and associated enginee- 
ring, modern and chemical industries should not 
march forward. It has a reserve of highly trained 
manpower, sections which actively seek and obtain 
employment not only outside Bengal but even out- 
side India. Unfortunately, the social division between 
the owners of industry business and the sections 
of. Bengali population who supply the skilled-man- 
power has completely blocked all dialogue between 


‘the two such as could have been useful and still con- 


tinues to be the right condition for the development 
ofthe region. The responsibility lies with the business 
leaders, considering that they acan initiate growth 
development, while the others cannot. 


Urban Employment 
‘Far from drawing the Bengali population in 


any way closer to them, there is ample evidence that 
certain big concerns have actively pursued over the 


-last two decades a policy of recruiting even clerical 
_staff from their own linguistic regions, shutting the 
‘Bengali youth out of such employment as was easily 
available to them. Understandably, the Bengali 


educated classes feel dispossessed in their home 
State and as they are accustomed to think in some 


. general terms, their reactions have also traced a gene- 


ralised- pattern instead of crystallising into a simple 
arid direct linguistic and or communal animosity. Yet 
the methods pursued indicate that the trouble is of 
the middle classes. And praxis is a surer indicator 
of the character of a movement than whatever theore- 
tical verbiage may be offered with justification. The 
fact remains that mass scale unemployment of educa- 
ted Bengali youth in Calcutta and elsewhere in all 
urban pockets of the State which has gone on increa- 
sing in the last few years, now stand to overwhelm 
the very existence of civil society in the State. 

The unemployed youth stand in the same relation 
to civil society as do the refugees. They also have 
no stake in it. They also do not ‘belong’. They 
bave no roots in the productive apparatus of the 
community and understandably cannot/do not dis- 


‘tinguish .between anti government and anti-social 
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activities,-- 

Attempts to under-estimate this monstrous pro- 
blemof the educated unemployment which has gone 
on.corroding the very vitals of the social polity of 
West Bengal, as has been recently done by the Union 
labour Minister Sanjivayya (The Statesman November 
27, 1970).can-only raise doubts in public mind about 
the seriousness and sincerity of the Central Govern- 
ment in facing this problem, let alone tackling. Such. 
cruelity:must not be repeated and apologies offered 
for making them. It must be borne in mind that the 
prime-need for West Bengal at present is the econo- 
mic rehabititation of -wide sections of population 
especially: ‘of the rootless youth for whom the society 
offers no-.positiye -prospects -at present. 


Political Nihilism 


. In this context it has to be pointed, out that the 
Left establishments in the State have been responsible 
in no.small measure for the emergence of the present 
political nihilism in the State. . 

First of all, they have remained singularly blind 
to this.daily growing problem of mass unemployment 
of educated youth in fhe State. Their entire energies 
have been devoted in securing better pay. and other 


benefits'for office employees -tc who as things stand _ 


are. already employed. No Left party-has. so far 
given the unemployment- problem the top priority 
thatitalready deserves. Isitany wonder than that the 
suffering youth should lose all faithin all of them 


and -seek ‘salvation in their own way,, according to 


their own understanding: of the situation, however ' 


limited and/or wrong- it may be according to our 
own estimation: of it. i 7 
Secondly, the Left establishment has betrayed 
ineptitude in integrating their political tactics to their 
declared strategic goal which is a socialist revolu- 
tion. While they denounce the Constitution, they 
seek elections on the basis of it. Even more serious 
is the doctrine of ‘revolutionary importance’ which 
some: of them started. to preach ever since they came 
to taste power in 1967. The doctrine appears to be 
this: The Constitution gives them such limited power 


to do-anything positive that they can do nothing even . 


when in power (that is, form ministries) in the State. 
They. are such firm revolutionaries that they can do 


nothing. with the bourgeois State machinery, They.. 


can.do nothing, aecording to them, as long as ‘the: 


system' continues. (Yet within the same system they- 


have not hesitated to move- for the increase in pay 
and emoluments of various office workers and others 
. whileneglectingthe problem of the unemployed). , 

The question has therefore naturally been raised 


especially. by the dispossessed youth as to why they - 


concentrate so much energy in order to win elections 
when. according to their own admission they can 
deliver nothing even. if they win them. The tactical. 
| battle appears unrelated to the strategic aim whose 
course remains uncharted. Thisisthe content leading 
to the growth of nihilism.. Why try to capture power 
which is declared to-be hollow? The Left establish- 
ment provides no-adequate answer to this. However 
the continuous. preaching and open admission of 
theimpossibility in bringing about any change through 
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8 
the government by the Leftists understandably ha 
brought not only the government and its laws into 
disrepute but even the Left parties who seek to win 
elections and hope to form a government, are brought.. 
into, the same welter of disrepute. j 

The plain fact is that West, Bengal has. suffered .. 
grievously from total lack of programmatic and con: . 
crete thinking. No party: appears, to have an action. 
programme on a definite scale. of priorities. This. 
total void in the realm of concrete thinking about the . 
immediate environment, is sought to be by, passed.. 
by brave talks about a .revolution, which is seen as. 
a substitute for immediate. developmental action... 
Meanwhile, there has been denunciations and demon- 
strations and rallies and agitations for increased pay . 
concentrated. often in the State sector. that, impede. 
the growth of the State economy. 

It is in this context an action programme for the... 
State is suggested, a programme which can.offer. 
a positive line for campaigning and around which 
the people can rally. We can see for ourselves that . 
in the neighbouring State of Assamt he people have 
acquired one after another two refineries and a 
petrochemical- complex through an all-party action 
committee. d j DB : 


Action Programme . 


The crying need for, West Bengal today is an. ac- 
tion-oriented programme., The political parties must . 
come forward with some work, If they. do not, 
other should help the people to make their choice.- 
They must, be UNDAE to tackle the real situation 
or perish, . The disillusionment and contempt among . 
the youth about the parties that rend the skies crying .. 


for revolution but, can, offer them. nothing to do.. 


here and now except.endless mutual bickerings, has 


mere slogan; shouting 


with the prospect-of dissolution in a welter of endless 
and aimless bloodshed. 
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Politico-economic 
Tasks. 

against 
Neo-colonialism—II 
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Fcexomic. policies continue to remain at the centre 
;— ofall the activities of neo-colonialism. The object 
is to assist the big monopolies to reap profits and to 
provide the Western capitalist states with the neces- 
Sary economic power in the Afro-Asian and Third 
World countries to enable them to wield political 
influence over the governments. 

Neo-colonialist. strategy to kill two. birds with one 
stone: Further, realising that the compradores, 
feudal aristocrats, tribal chiefs and sun-dried bureau- 
crats, who formed the traditional base of imperialism 
in the bygone colonial days, are uo longer capable of 
. withstanding the popular forces. from achieving their 
ends for a just social order, the neo-colonialists foster 
a certain growth of capitalism in order to nourish a 
class which will cooperate with imperialism and 
hinder the advance to a socialist pattern. 

Tt is thus that we see a noticeable change in the 
traditional imperialist approach to the building up 
of manufacturing industries in the Afro-Asian, coun- 
tries, in some cases even: basic industries. The object 
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is two-fold: one, to establish control and seize the 
commanding positions in the economic structure of 
the concerned nation; and, two, to expand the capa- 
city of the erstwhile colonies, inheritors of an extre- 
mely backward economic structure, to absorb pro- 
ducts of leading machine-making industries of the 
imperialist countries, 

Panicked by the rising power of socialism implying 
death of capitalism, and anxious to give a longer life- 
span ta the capitalist system, the Western economists 
have been giving, so to say, a “secondary” place to 
economic benefits from the exploitation of the Third 
World countries, seeking thereby a "renaissance" 
of capitalism in these areas by implanting private 
enterprise, 

Indeed, the champions. of “enlightened” coloni- 
alism like Galbraith, Rostow, J. Lewis, M. Milikan, 
and others have been pleading for a general prophy- 
laxis against social revolution in the developing 
countries by catrying out some socio-economic re- 
forms from the top, getting rid of the feudal and patri- 
archal trash, and building up the position of national 
capitalism. 

Thus neo-colonialism secks to kill two birds with 
one stone: to prevent social changes and revolu- 
tionary explosions in Afro-Asian and Third World 
countries and to ensure safe conditions for the export 
of capital and industrial goods. 

The essential background for neo-colonialist "aig" 
Programmes: In actual practice, however, despite 
the advice of Galbraiths and Rostows, even when pri- 
vate enterprise is encouraged, the preservation of 
pre-capitalist forms, the maintenance of industrial 
backwardness, nonequivalent trade and scarcely 
veiled pluuder of the resources of the developing 
countries remains the essence of relations between the 
capitalist states and the Third World countries. This 
goes side by side with encouraging a collaborationist 
capitalism dependent on imperialism, 

It is in this background that we have to examine 
the Western investments, loans, trading policies and 
aid schemes for the Afro-Asian countries, whose aim 
is to keep them as primary-producing hinterlands of 
imperialism and markets for the machinery and manu- 
factures of the metropolitan countries. 

Nea-colonialists haunted by spectre of Communism: 
In this context we would like to refer to a speech 
by the then British Prime Minister, Harold Mac- 
Millan, which reflects the governing approach of the 
néo-colonialists to the problem of aid. Speaking at 
Cape Town in the Assembly House on February 3, 
1960, after a month long tour of Africa, MacMillan 
said: “The most striking of all the impressions I 
have formed since I left London a month ago is the 
strength of this African national consciousness.... 
The wind of change is blowing through the Conti- 
nent..,, Wemustallacceptitasa fact. Ournational 
policies must take account of it. . .. I sincerely believe 
that if we cannot do so, we may imperil the precarious 
balance of East and West.... As see it, the great 
issue in this second half of the 20th century is whether 
the uncommitted peoples of Asia and Africa will 
swing to the East or the West. Will they be drawn 
into the communist camp?" 

The approach, it would be seen, is negative from 
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the very outset. Itis not poverty and misery and the - 
crying underdevelopment of the Afro-Asian countries - 


which prompts aid policies of the neo-colonialists. 
It is the spectre of communism and what the late 
Presiden Kennedy chose to call “improving the climate 
of freedom" on June 13, 1961, at the US National 
Conference on International Economic and Social 
Development at Washington. There he viewed the 
matter of aid from the point of view of “US security”. 

US. neo-colonialists claim "right" to dictate how 
to spend “aid”: The entire matter of US aid was 
gone into moré thoroughly by a President's Commit- 
tee-to strengthen the Security of the Free World", 
headed by General Lucius D. Clay; two years later. 
The Clay Committee Report entitled The Scope and 
Distribution of United States: Military and Economic 
Assistance Programme, published in March 1963, 
said: “If countries with a will to be free are to become 
or remain so and if their governments are to prove 
to their peoples that the democratic, non-communist 
route to political and economic well-being is the 
befter one, some form of external assistance to their 
internal. efforts is. necessary.” 

The Clay Committee unambiguously laid down 
that US aid must be made an instrument of US foreign 
policy. It was about this same time that US was dis- 


cussing the question of aiding the building of India's 


fourth gigantic steel plant at Bokaro under the state 
or public sector. The Committee took a clear stand 
against giving of US aid to such Government enter- 
prises anywhere as were in competition with private 
industry.. The Report said: “We believe that US 
should not aid a foreign government in projects esta- 
blishing government-owned industrial and commercial 
enterprises which compete with existing private 
endeavours.” ^ . . : 

: Some weeks later, when Clay was called to US 
Senate Committee on. Foreign Relations to depose on 
the matter of aid for Bokaro steel plantin India,* he 
opposed any US help for the state sector steel industry 
and. arrogantly said: “We certainly have the right 
to say where the money that we make available to these 


. countries should be used." 


The Senate Committee report expressed its agree- 
ment with the conclusions of the Clay Report and the 
Committee billalso included a general restriction on 
assistance for. projects “establishing or otherwise 
assisting .governmet-owned manufacturing, utilitiy, 
merchandising, or processing enterprises in any 
country or area, except . where it clearly appears that 
goods or services of the same general class are not or 
cannot be adequately provided by private business 


: located within such country or area", 


^ *Any US aid for Bokaro state sector Steel plant in India 
was killed, and the Government of India, seeing the trend of 
the Senators in USA, withdraw its request for aid. An in- 
teresting sidelight is thrown on US hostility to countries 
which do not tow US line by what happened in a subsequent 
US Senate Panel on Bokaro. Then US Ambassador to India, 


Galbraith, was grilled in questioning by the Panel on Indian ` 


affairs. Galbraith, was a supporter of US aid for Bokaro. 
Senator Conte asked Galbraith about India’s position on non- 
alignment in the context of the Belgrade Non-aligned Summit. 
And Senator Minshall asked: “Also, I would like to have 
your comment on Mr Menon who played hank-banky with the 
Russkies for so long” 
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In a brief note as this, we cannot go into further ~ 
details. It is clear that because of a variety of rea- 
sons—shortage of private funds, lack of technical 
know-how, the accepted socio-economic -policies, 
etc—the Afro-Asian states have no option but to go 
in for industrialisation under state control The 
contempt and hostility with which such projects 
are treated by US neo-colonialists would be clear. 
from the above. ` ' : 

Food aid to “control” countries of the Third World: 
Now let us have a look at the neo-colonialist approach 
to the matter of food.aid. Food aid is being given 
under US Public Law 480. The preamble of this 
law clearly formulates its aim, namely, to get rid of 
US agricultural “surpluses” at the expense of the 
US taxpayers and the developing countries, to stimu- 
late the external economic expansion of the USA, 
and to use the receipts for PL 480 food in local cur- 
rency for purchasing strategic raw materials, and for 
the maintenance of American forces, etc. 

The author of the first draft of PL 480 dreamed of 
dazzling prospects: “I could see the possibility 
of the American Government controlling a couple of 


. dozen countries through these free-food shipments 


(the bulk of food under PL 480 is supplied not free 
of charge, but has to be paid for in local currency— 
HDM). In its simplest form this is how I saw that 
these tood shipments would work: A country with 
riots coming on could be controlled by letting our 
wheat ships lie outside the port like a carrot on a stick. 
A leader whom we considered dangerous would lose 
the support of the masses because everyone would 
know that we were not going to unload the wheat if 
he became the top man.... We might not stop all 
riots and revolutions this way but we could keep a 
lot of them from starting.” : 

US Public Law 480 Food used for blackmail and 
as police truncheon: Thus clearly. US food supply 
is treated as a weapon for blackmailing people and 
strangling revolutions, as police truncheons for sub- 


-duing the recalcitrant and getting rid of the undesir- 


able. The world knows the role played by US food 
deliveries in supporting the pro-American puppet ' 
regimes in South Korea, South Vietnam and Taiwan. 
When late President Nasser’s Government resisted 
US aggression in the Congo, the US decided to stop 
deliveries of US agricultural commodities to the UAR 
Similar deliveries to India were reduced after India 


condemned barbarous US bombings of Vietnam: 
“Ceylon was similarly “punished” for nationalising 


American companies. But food "aid" to Brazil 
was sharply increased after the overthrow of the 
Goulart Government. ^. E Ut 
US Food Aid to India—a case-study: espionage: ` 
Reasons of space prevent us from going into any 


detailed analysis of the use which US neo-colonialists ^ 


make of PL 480 funds inagivencountry. The most 
outstanding example is India. Till January 1969, the 
PL' 480 accumulations in India totalled .4,338.3 
million dollars. This is under Title I of PL 480 
which is repayable. There is another amount total- 
ing $494.2 million under Title TI (grants and sub- ^ 
sidies not payable of PL 480). Including other loans” - 
under, USAID’s (US Agency for International Deve- 
lopment) Technical Cooperation Programme ‘and 
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USAID Development loans total $8,994.1 million, 
Under PL 480 Agreement a sum equivalent to 

13.1 per cent of total PL 480 accumulations is ear- 

marked for what is called “US Embassy uses in India”. 


These are supposed to meet the Indian rupee costs. 


of huge US Embassy and Consulates in India and the 
mammoth US Information Service establishment. 
The important point is that US neo-colonialists have 
at their disposal almost $550 million in Indian currency 
which it can spend in any way it likes and because of 
diplomatic immunity the Government of India can 
make no enquiries about it. 

. This.is the most dangerous thing. The amount 
is utilised for large scale CIA and espionage work 
in India. Itis used to aid surreptitiously reactionary 
parties in India who oppose the nation’s accepted 
policies of peace, non-alignment, friendship with all 
nations and particularly with the Soviet Union and 
socialist countries, and socialistic policies of planned 
development and land reforms at home, Surrepti- 
tious US money flows in elections, for example, to 
‘defeat Mr Krishna Menon in two elections in Bombay 
city; or to ensure the success of a fascist candidate 
in an election in the same city last month. 

Brain-washing and subversion: aiding monopolistic 
growth: Under the Smith-Mundt Act, USA autho- 
rised the State Department to create an information 
machine. Its scale can be gauged by the fact that 
halt of the personnel'and resources of the State De- 
partment are allocated tọ this field. The US State 
Department now spends for overseas propaganda 
more than all Government agencies together spent 
during the critical war years. In the reports of the US 
International Information and Educational Exchange 
Programme, India has been referred to as “strategic” 
“critical”, and priority. With PL 480 funds and the 
State Department funds, the US Information Agency 
in India runs and finances a vast information network 
inIndia. Its weekly American Reporter is distributed 
free all over India in many languages, the total circula- 
tion rumning into hundreds of thousands of copies. 
It daily releases an enormous number of news releases, 
photographs, American newspapers and publication 
to Indian Press. The news releases are in many 
Indian languages. With.its vast paraphernalia of 
projectors and mobile units it exhibits films which 
claimed in 1967-68 an audience of 9,810,000. Rea- 
sons of space prevent us from giving more details. 

Under the Cooley Amendment to the ‘PL 480, 
25 per cent of the local currency proceeds from the 
sale of US agricultural commodities are earmarked for 
American firms or their subsidiaries operating in the 
host country or indigenous firms having an affiliation 
with an American firm. These funds are controlled. 
by the US -Import-Export Bank and are loaned at 
an interest rate of 6 per cent. Thus about $200 
‘million are at the disposal_ of US neo-colonialists in 
India to finance Indian monopolists. A substantial 
part of it‘has already been disbursed. 

We have given some details of US aid pattern in 
‘India as a study of a specific case. But identical 
patterns obtain elsewhere. "The object always is to 
penetrate the economy of the host country, bolster 
and aid monopolist and capitalist classes, carry on 
' extensive éspionage and subversion and carry on a 
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vast information programme. According to a book 
by Arthur Meyerhoff, The Strategy of Persuasion, the 
USIA issues daily bulletins for 89 foreign branches; 
its overseas publications include 69 magazines and 
20 newspapers printed. in 25 languages. USIA 
annually lends out two million books and maintains 
200 film libraries in 98 countries. This vast pro- 
paganda machine is the way of the US neo-coloni- 
alist to mislead and brainwash world public opinion 
about US crimes against Afro-Asian peoples and 
world humanity and rouse admiration for the glit- 
tering world of dollar and the “free” society of USA, 
which we all know is now a sick, dope-smoking, cor- 
rupt and debauch, filthy and criminal society. 


IV 


"qe the Afro-Asian peoples at large, imperialist in- 
-4 ability to deliver mankind from poverty and want 
and assure a secure future is as clear as daylight. The 
capitalist-imperialists can never let go their greed for 
profits and will never let the working and toiling people 
enjoy the fruits of their labour out of which they make 
fabulous profits. On the contrary, the system of 
capitalist-imperialism is leading on to an unpreceden- 
ted fall of society’s cultural and moral values. 

The military-industrial complex in USA: A re- 
markable phenomenon of recent years is the growing 
alliance of the largest monopolies with the military 
in the state apparatus of the most developed capitalist 
states, particularly the USA. Indeed, the military- 
industrial complex is exerting an enormous influence 
on the economy and policies of USA. The Pentagon 
in the past ten years has concluded contracts for arms 
with about 22,000 contractors. During 1961-68, it 
placed orders for $253,000 million worth of arms 
Of this sum, $111.200 went to 25 giant concerns 
who are atthe top of the military-industrial com- 
plex. The biggest five of these were given $47,500 
million worth of orders. (Table I on p 26). 

Apart from aircraft, missile and electrical en- 
gineering concerns, the Pentagon is also placing 
huge orders with automobile monopolies. The 
orders placed with General Motors, for example, 
increased from $282 million in 1958 to $630 million 
in 1968, the total sum for the period 1961-68 being 
$3,400 million. The cost of orders placed with 
Fords in the same period was $2,400 million. 

Growing power of military-industrial complex 
over US state apparatus: The growing influence of 
the giant corporations, big banks and law firms over 
the U S, state apparatus is revealed by the fact that 
major posts in executive and defence branches have 
gone almost invariably to their nominees, such as, 
James Forrestal, John J. Mcloy, Clark Clifford, 
Charles ‘Erwin Wilson, Robert S. McNamara, David 
Packard, etc. Wilson was president of General Motors 
and McNamara of the Ford Motor Corporation. 

It is, of course, a two-way traffic. More and 
more generals and admirals are given directorate 
jobs in the giant corporations allied to the Pentagon 
on retirement. There were 2,072 retired officers 
so engaged in 1969, of which Lockheed had 210, 
including 21 admirals, Boeing 169 and McDonnell- 
Douglas 141. ' 
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Table I 


in million dollars 


AR 


‘Basic Type of Military Goods 








Lockheed Aircraft 
General Dynamics 


Aircraft, Missiles 


Aircraft, Missiles Radiotechnical 


equipnient 
McDonnell Douglas Aircraft, Missiles 
United Aircraft Aircraft, Missiles 


General Electric Electriacl Equipment 





1961 1963 1965 1967 1968 Total for 
1961-6 

1475 1,17 1,15 1,807 1,870 12,489 

1,460 1,003 1,179 1,832 2,239 11,063 

527 863 .1,006 2,125 1,101 . 8782 

625 530 632 1,097 1,321 6,632 

875 101 $24 1,290 1,489 . 8,555 


The influence of the military-industrial complex 
is also growing over the US Congress The Senators 
.and Representatives, heavily financed by the com- 
plex, plead for ever now "defence systems". They 
get elected through the support of the leaders of 
giant corporations. A famous physicist Ralph 
Lapp has said that USA is becoming a country of 
weapons. cultures. 

US arms monopolies are unashamedly enriching 
themselves on war orders at the expenses of the US 
taxpayer. Between January-December 1968, . the 
cost of missiles with nuclear warheads for aeroplanes 
more than doubled, and the contract price for 
special Submarine increased 27 times ‘over. In 
autmun ‘1968, a Congressional Economic Sub- 

- committee revealed that the profits made on war 
orders by the main suppliers of material to Pentagon 
were 70 per cent above those derived from civilian 
production. 

This phenomenon of the emergence of the power 
of the .military-industrial complex is accompanied 
by growing concentration ' of capital in USA. 
“Conglomerates”. are now emerging, which means 
giant corporations extending to technically unrelated 
branches of the economy. No fewer than 200 
large enterprises, each with assets of $10 million 
or more, went out of existence as a result of 
mergers in 1968 alone. In 1948, the 200 leading 
US firms controlled 48 per cent of the assets aud in 
1968 they were controlling 60 per cent. -It has been 
estimated that in the near future these 200 firms 
will have two-thirds of USA’s economic potential 
under their control. 

‘Dependence on import of strategic materials: US 
investments:These basic facts about the state of US 
economy today will help us to better understand the 
nature and content of its neo-colonialist policies. 
The US industries, and especially the defence or 
war industries, have to depend on imports for stra- 

'tegic materials. This is an overriding consideration 
of all major US corporations find the military-in- 
dustrial complex which is vitally interested in con- 
tinung wars in order to keep up its profits. US 
industry has to import 67 per cent of its bauxite, 
100 per-cent of its natural rubber needs, 100 per cent 
of its tin requirements, 95 per cent. of manganese, 99 
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‘diamonds, 90 percent of platinum, 


‘east Asia. 


‘on US 


per cent of ‘chromite, 


72 per cent of tungsten, 85 
per cent of antimony, 


100 per cent of industrial 
85- per cent of 
mercury, and 92 per cent of cooalt. 

Supplies of these vital and indispensable strategic 


materials are mainly located in the Third World co- 


untries. South-east Asia and ‘Indochina particu- 


Jarly are very important from this point of view. 


With the defeat of Japan in the seceond World War 
and the decline of British and French imperialism, 


‘the area became free for exploitation by US capital. 


US. private direct investment abroad rose from 11.8 


‘pillion dollars iri 1950 to 54.6 billion dollars in 


1966, with an additional 32 billion dollars in other 
forms of private holdings. A substantial part of 
this came to Third’ World War countries and South- 
Cheap labour and other factors com- 
bine to yield ati éxtraordinarily high rate of profit 
investments. The lowest average fate of 
profit on total investments abroad for any single 
year during the period 1950-1965 was 11.5 per cent 
ánd the highest at least 19 percent. 

‘How these US investments help the : objec- 
tives of neo-colonialism would be clear fróm In- 
donesia. Rich in supplies of rubber, copper, bau- 
xite, platinum, zinc, nickel and oil, Indonesia, after 
the installation of the Suharto regime thtough CIA 
machinations, has become à haven for US control- 
led extractive industries. By the middle of 1968, 
the Indonesian Government had approved foreign 
investment projects totalling over 300 million dollars 
with a five year goal of 2.5 billion dollars. Abont 


-two-thirds of this will be US-owned. 


West German néo-colonialism in Asia: It would, 
however, be important to say a few words about 
West Germany, the German Federal Republic, which 
has fast emerged as one of the pillars of neo-colonia- 
lism. in Asia. ‘In 1968, it advanced to ‘the “second 
place (immediately after USA)’ in the volume. of 
aid (state or private) to Asian countries in: the form 
of subsidies, commodity credit, capital, commer- 
cial credit, technical assistance, share in multi- 
lateral contribution, and various indirect investments. 
From the beginning of the 50s to 1969, the Federal 
German Republic invested DM 42,750 million in 
Asia. The figure for 1968 was DM 6, 663 million, 


or 1.23 per .cent of west Germany’s gross national 
product. At present, 60 per cent of all West Ger- 
man allocation for economic "aid" goes to Asia. 

Investments in developing countries have given 
West Germany extremely high profits. West Ger- 
man credits and loans average a profit of 6-7 per cent 
annually, while direct private investments pay a di- 
vidend of over 10 per cent. African, Asian and La- 
tin American countries paid Bonn as interest on 
state credits DM 266 million in 1966, DM 297 mi- 
llion in 1967, and about DM 330 million in 1968, 
besides repaying DM 419 million on credits in 
1966, DM 526 million in 1967, and nearly DM 600 
million in 1968. Im 1968, the West German Govern- 
ment granted the developing countries DM 1,100 
million credits and loans on a bilateral basis, and 
repatriated just under DM 1,000 million in profit. 

The Burden of “aid” debt on Afro-Asian and 
Third World countries: How neo-colonialist credit for 
."aid" works is typically revealed in the case of West 
German credit to India. In 1957, India accepted a 
short-term credit of DM 1,800 million from West 
Germany for a steel mill with west German co- 
operation at Rourkela in eastern India. Since then, 
West Germany has granted India a number of loans 
but the bulk of them went to repay the former de- 
bts, and the rest to purchase West German goods. 
Thus, a DM 250 million credit from Bonn to India 
in 1967 was allocated as follows: DM-90 million to 
pay India's debts on earlier credits; DM 100 million 
to pay the interest on them; and DM 60 million to 
purchase the goods aud spare parts from West 
Germany. Thus, out of a credit of DM 250 
million, in reality DM 190 million failed to reach 
India but went into the vaults of west German ba- 
nks. Again, in 1968, Bonn gave India DM 110 
million to repay earlier credits, allocating DM 20 
million out of it for purchase of goods and parts 
from West Germany. 

This is illustrative of what is happening in other 
Afro-Asian countries as regards the credit from the 
neo-coloniálist countries of the West. Eveywhere 
the "aid" pattern has become a means of earning huge 
amounts in various forms. Indeed, the problem of 
repayments of credit has assumed enormous dimen- 
sions for Afro-Asian and Third world countries. 
The London Financial Times wrote on January 7, 
1966: “Between now and the early 1970s, the 
underdeveloped countries are due to repay froma 
qarter to a half of their foreign debt. And as this 
is estimated to be in the region of £ 9,800 million, it 
is not diffieult to imagine what this is going to 
mean for countries whose combined annual export 
earnings do not usually amount to much more than 
13,000 million.” 

The Finance Minister.of India told the country's 
Parliament in February this year that Indian has 
paid back $3,342 million as loan and interest since 
the implementation of India's First Five Plan 1955- 
56) Ont ofthis $1,988 million represented repay- 
ment of loans and $1,354 million as interest. 

Thus, huge sums are being spent by the Afro- 
Asian and Third World nations to pay interest and 
debts for credits granted earlier by the neo-colonialist 
countries. It is registering a sharp rise. From $7,000 
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million in 1955, it rose to $ 28,000 million in 1963: 
$ 33,000 million in 1964, and $ 36,400 million in 1955. 
In 1966 this sum stood $ 40,000 million. The re- 
payments of loan and interest is also rising leaving 
a heavy burden on our countries. The figures 
for the first five year period of the 60s would be 
found in the following table: 

Table II 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS AND INTEREST BY 


THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES 
in million dollars 


Interest Repayment Total 
1961 — 738 — 
1962 294 423 717 
1963 316 489 805 
1964 421 699 1,120 
1965 458 767 1,225 


It has been estimated about Africa that on an 
average half of the total volume of “aid” to Africa 
from the developed Western countries promptly 
returns to the latter in the form of repayments for 
loans and interest payments. 

Reality of neo-colonialist "aid": The reality of 
neo-colonialist aid thus becomes clear. Taking 
advantage of the fact that the newly free countries 
need aid in the form of capital and foreign exchange, 
are in need of technical know-how and expertise, the 
neo-colonialists have utilised these for penetration 
of their economies and for decisively influencing their 
political policies and internal social structures, and in 
the bargain have reaped and are reaping fabulous 
profits. 

Dean Rusk, former US Secretary of State was 
very clear ‘on, the point. He said in 1966: “We 


-are increasing our efforts to stimulate the private 


sector in the developing countries and increase the 
role of US private enterprise in our assistance pro- 
gramme." 

How the “aid” programmes are sought to be made 
an instrument for interference in the internal policies 
of the aid-receiving countries would be clear from the 
following. George Rosen, an American close to the 
State Department, in his book Politics and Economic 
Change in India, made a great plea that it is in the 
interest of the USA to keep India “out of communist 
influence" and on her side for many political and 
economic reasons. For this purpose he suggests 
the following: 

*....in spite of the higher quality of India's 
economists and officials, the United States must play 
more active role than heretofore in influencing Indian 
plans and implementation policies on development. 
It must try to use its instruments of aid and trade to 
stimulate those policies it (USA) thinks desirable. 
Within the Indian administrative structure there are 
differences on specific policies, and American support 
for one set as opposed to another can make a differ- 
ence. It is most important that the reasons of 
our advocacy be not ideological, nor presented on 
ideological grounds. This means that the United 
States must have in New Delhi personnel on both 
economic and political levels capable of analysing 
Indian plans and policies and suggesting specific 
change." (To be continued) 
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Portuguese 
Aggression 
against | 
Guinea 


E.have now before us the 
report of the Special Mission 
which was headed by Ambassa- 
dor General Khatri of Nepal. 
I should. like to add my voice to 
the many eloquent tributes which 
have been paid to this Mission, 
its Chairman, its Members and 
its-Secretariat. The report it has 
produced is remarkable for three 
reasons : First, it is brief, con- 
clusive and unanimous; Secondly, 
it is supported by a recorded 
wealth of evidence from various 
groups who might possibly know 
what was happening ; Thirdly, 
it has been submitted with utmost 
speed. We congratulate the Com- 
mission. We also should like to 
express our appreciation to a 
large number of Diplomatic Re- 
presentatives at ‘Conakry who 
spoke before the Commission or 
‘sent written statements to it. 
Their assistance and their courage 
: were of great help to the Com- 
mission. In expressing our sense 
of sorrow and grief to many per- 
sons who were killed or wounded 
. in the fighting, we do not forget 
the Members of Foreign Missions 
who, -too, suffered during . the 
aggression by’ foreign murderers 
coming from the colonial terri- 
tories of Guinea (Bissau). 
' The most noteworthy future of 
the report is that on substantial 
matters there-is no disagreement 





-` On December 16, eight years ago, Goa was liberated from Portu- 
guese colonial oppression. This was a glorious day not only for 
the former Portuguese colonies in the Indian sub-continent, but also 


-created a tremendous impact in far off West Africa where the people 


of Guinea (Bissau) had launched an armed struggle led by their 


national organisation, the PAIGC. They hailed it as a great victory 


in the common struggle against Portuguese colonialists and as a signal 
contribution to their own struggle for freedom and human dignity. 
In this context, it is extremely unusnal that the armed attack on 
the Republic of Guinea by hired mercenaries of Portugal has evoked 
so little a reaction is different sections of our people, nor has the issue 
been raised in a big way in Parliament. The Portuguese attack on 
Guinea is certainly a case which calls for a translation in concrete 


terms of India’s assurance at the non-aligned nations’ conference at 


Lusaka to support every struggle against imperialism and colonialism 


with all possible means. 


It is to draw attention to this latest blatant colonialist aggression 
on a free people and the attempt to murder the leader of a people 


fighting for their freedom that we reproduce here a major excerpt 


from the speech of India’s Permanent Representative to UNO, Sri 


. S. Sen, in the Security Council on December 7, when he vigorously 


denounced Portugals recent aggression against the Republic of 


Guinea and urged the UN to condemn Portugal with all the authority 


it commands. . : g 
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among the numerous witnesses 
the Commission examined. 

On the morning .of Sunday, 
November 23, when the Muslims 
were observing their month of 
Ramzan and many other Chris- 
tians were preparing for tbe 
Sunday Prayers, a group of mur- 
derous men and mercenaries mov- 
ed out on their mission of mas- 
sacred. That they did not succeed - 
in their vicious work is a signal 
tribute to the courage, prepared- 
ness and patriotism of the armed 
forces and the people of Guinea. 
The cowardly attack was beaten. 
off and the city defended. , 

The mercenaries, therefore, 
failed in their primary objective, 
which is to try to change the 
Government of the Republic of 
Guinea by the assasination of its 
leaders and by capturing impor- . 
tant and vital institutions in that 
country. Another significant objec- 
tive of the attack was to assasinate 
Mr Cabral, the distinguished. 
Leader of African Independence 
Party of Guinea and Cape Verde 
(PAIGC), and the cause as much 
damage to his freedom movement 
as possible. From the testimony . 
appended to the report of the 
Special Mission, it seems that the, 
invaders were apparently under 
the impression that they had killed 
Mr Cabral. However, while they 
succeded in freeing some prison- 
ers, held by PAIGC in the course 
of its movement to ensure free- 
"dom of African territories in 
bondage to Portugal, they did not 
succeed in killing Cabral, whose 
liberation movement includes some 


. of the finest men dedicated to 


their motherland. 

What has been the attitude 
of Portugal to all these attacks ? 
We in India have some experience 
of the Government of Portugal. 
Its attitude and its denials have 
not come to us as surprises. On 
the one hand, it moans and groans 
that "jurisprudence has been 
evolved in the United Nations 
that is systematically adverse to 
Portugal” (whatever that may 
mean) and, on the other, it ruth- 
lessly carries out a campaign of 
annihilating freedom fighters, 
attacking foreign countries regard- 
less of cost in blood, treasure and 
human misery, and refusing to pay 
the slightest heed to the basic 
principles of the UN Charter on 
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colonialism that all colonial terri- 
tories must obtain independence 
in the speediest manner possible. 

Quite evidently the Portuguese 
Government could not undertake 
those campaigns and keep up its 
blatant effrontery to and viola- 
tion of United Nations decisions 
but for the support and sustenance 
it has obtained from its friends 
and allies. We have heard it 
argued that Portugal is ‘vital to 
some countries. I do not know 
what those countries are, but we 
cannot accept that.her allies, as 
a group, are so feeble that without 
this poor and backward country 
their military plans and economic 
growth would suffer any set back. 
Nor have we known any instance 
where the foreign suppliers of 
arms have been able to ensure 
that the arms are used only for 
a specified purpose. It should be 
easy for Portugal's allies to cut off 
this diseased limb. No question 
of honour is involved, as the 
Government of Portugal is not 
only dishonourable but has been 
universally condemened for its 
cruelty and utter lack of any 
civilised standards. 

If, inthese circumstances, co- 
lonial wars are tolerated and the 
use of force for maintaining foreign 
domination, with its philosophy 
of ruling over "lesser breed", 
is allowed, we can come to only 
one conclusion. The conclusion 
is that Portugal with her friends 
is determined. to follow an arro- 
gant and racialist policy, to the 
complete disregard of the rights 
of the colonial peoples in parti- 
cular and of the African people 
in general We are absolutely 
certain that it will do incalculable 
damage to the United Nations if 
such a conclusion was encouraged 
even in the slightest extent by 
any action that this Council 
might take or by any statements it 
might hear. 

/ I am glad to note that until 
the present, all the statements 
which we have listened to, put 
the blame entirely and without 
qualifications on Portugal. The 
Government of Portugal cannot 
escape the verdict of this Council 
by simply denying the charges, 
unless of course we think that 
the Governor-General of Guinea 
(Bissau), General Antonio Spin- 
ola, has revolted and declared 
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independence of ‘Portugal, in 
the same manner as Ian Smith 
did in Rhodesia. None of us can 
believe this, nor does the Govern- 
ment of Portugal make this claim. 
There exists a moving account 
of the conversation between an 
Algerian soldier and a French 
colonel, which took place during 
the Algerian fight for Indepen- 
dence. After the two men had 
talked for some time, the Algerian 
soldier, who was in a French 
prison, concluded by saying, 
“Colonel, both you and I are 
brave men and not afraid to die. 
However, I shall win and you 
will lose, because I have faith in 
the cause I am fighting for." 
This statement sum up the 
philosophy of the freedom fighters. 
No matter what vendetta is let 
loose on them, no matter what 
price be extracted from them, 
no matter what the Council and 
other bodies may decide to do, 
they shall in the end win.. The 
struggle may be long and arduous, 
the path may be strewn with 
misery, humiliation, death and 
sacrifice, but the goal will be, 
achieved. It is also this spirit that 
we share with all colonial peoples 
as also that of the African states, 
their sentiments for the speedy 
liquidation of the colonial Empires 
in Africa, as also elsewhere. 
But clearly the United Nations 
has an important responsibility 
in this field. The distinguished 
Representative of Zambia has 
quoted President Kuanda's state- 
ment that “The United Nations 
is wise only after the event". 
The events did take place in 
Guinea but would the United 
Nations now become wise and use 
its ample pówers ? Or shall we, 
once again, be lost in cynicism 
and, sophistication and power 
politics, when faced with clear 
evidence of aggression? Colonial- 
ism has been condemened every- 
where in the various forums in the 
United Nations and the Security 
Council has the duty to eliminate 
it. I am sure that the Council 
will not allow any outside impres- 
sion to gain ground that the organ 
of the United Nations, most 
directly concerned with interna- 
tional peace and security, did not 
take adequate and appropriate 
action to put an end to colonialism 
which has repeatedly been found 


to be a threat to international 
peace and security. Over the 
years, the Security Council has 
proved itself unable to deal with 
this problem. 

If the Council would not or 
could not act adequately and’ 
promptly on a simple and estab- 
lished case of agrression. what 
credence or reliance could weaker 
or smaller nations place on the 
Great Powers’ guarantees in 
any other fields? Often comp- 
laints are allowed to be submerged 
in power politics. The record of 
the Security Council is too familiar 
to need any elaboration. T only 


hope that Guinea’s complaint 
will not end in a similar 
manner. 


Portuguese colonialism, which 
draws its life blood from its 
military alliances, does not under- 
stand reason and is bent on a 
collision course in its attempts to 
maintain its colonies at all cost. 
India, from her own experience. 
can say that Portuguese colo- 
nialism will understand and listen 
only to one thing : force. 

The colonial peoples of Africa. 
suffering under Portuguese domi- 
nation, have repeatedly appealed 
to the Powers and Organisations 
who may be of help, but all that 
has been in vain. Africa has 
shown great patience but that 
should not be mistaken as weak- 
ness. 

Those who still refuse to 
believé that colonialism is a threat 
to international peace and security 
can only be those, mainly White 
peoples, whose interests or coun- 
tries are not suffering from il. 
But we cannot expect the Africans, 
the Asians and Latin Americans 
to be so calm about it. In fact, 
it would be wrong of them to do 
so. So, the test today is whether 
all the Europeans and other 
similar peoples have genuine 
sympathy for the Africans or 
whether they wish to enmesh every 
clear-cut issue in a morass of plati- 
tudes and sanctiomony. I speak 
both in sorrow and in anger— 
in sorrow for the victims and in 
anger because this evil of colo- 
nialism is allowed to continue to 
exist and take its regular toll of 
African lives and property. We 
must all of us together, stop this 
insensitive anachronism in an age, 
which claims to be civilised. 
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Concept 

of 
Nationalism 
and  - 
Secularism 


SATISH CHANDRA 


Th concept of united India, based oh unity in 
< diversity and fraternal relations between different 
linguistic, religious and cultural groups living in 
India, was the classic model put forward by the 
dominant section of national leadership. 

Challenges to this concept were put forward from 
three different sources: 


(i): The Imperialists who doubted that India pos- 
sessed, at any time, or could organise the where- 
withals of a nation. 


.' (I) The two-nation theory which visualized 
Indian history as a struggle between different religious 
groups, and either the triumph: of one over the other 
or their constituting separate homes ends by parti- 
tioning the country. This concept, logically postu- 





This Coutribution by-Prof Satish Chandra of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University was presented at the Fourth National 
Convention against Communalism held in New Delhi on 
December 11-13, 1970. 
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lated a social and cultural fragmentation on the same 
lines, and by implication devised the possibility of a 
composite culture: in which different COMMUNITIES ` 
could cooperate. ~ 


(Ui) The concept of India as a multi-nation state. 


Although the Imperialist point of view can no 
longer be put forward blatantly or in the old way, 
many of its underlying assumptions have not been 
abandoned and are put forward in a disguised 
form. Thus, the myth that India has no underlying 
unity, and that the political framework of united 
India bequeathed by the British may collapse at any 
time has been used abroad to diminish India’s 
credibility and role. : 

In India, it has been used' as an argument to sus- 
tain and strengthen the position of the bureaucracy 
(the socalled “steel frame"), and in general to defend 
the status quo and to oppose the processes of social 
change (for instance linguistic states, use of mother- 
tongue as medium of instructions). The underlying 
assumptions herein is the demand for greater autono- 
my to states. : 

To consider that only the small, English (or 
University) educated middle-class is the main defender 
of national unity, thereby underplaying the role of 
other classes is to equalise India to small countries 
like Britain or France, and to one-language countries . 
like USA and to the various institntion prevalent 
there (for instance idea of a single legislature for the 
entire country, etc) which fitted in with the Imperialist 
concept, and continues to receive encouragement aud 
support from it, has gradually started influencing 
both, the masses and. the academic circles. 

The nature of the threat, its underlying assumptions 
and the methods of its dissemination need to be 
analysed carefully in order to combat and counter 
allofthem. They may be summarized as ideological, 
political and social. We may examine here only 
the ideological nature of the threat. At the ideolo-- 
gical level, the slogans of Hindu Rashtra and Indianis- 
ation on the one hand, and the two-nation theory 
and the slogan of Islam forming a state within a state, 
on the other, need to be carefully analyzed. Some 
points about them are (a) they should not be seen in 
Isolation but as inter-related phenomena. The essen- 
tial basis of these formulations is a common view of 
society, culture and history. They take an elitist 
view of society and religion, that is, they believe that 
it is only the chosen people, such as the Brahmins and 
mullas, or rajas and well-off patrons (including high 
officials) who can uphold religion and society. (The 
entire organisation of the and RSS, the Anand Marg 
as well as the Jamaat-e-Islami is based in this 
concept.) The communal approach is thus basically 
anti-demo-cratic. 

(b) Regarding culture, both are convinced that 
culture must be based on religion (to the exclusion 
of social, economic and. other factors). For~ them 
culture is not a growing, living entity, based on the 
response of human beings to theit concrete conditions, 
but a set of ideas and values based on revealed books 
or developed. by past sages aud law-givers. Hence, 
there can be no synthesis between different cultures— 
one must dominate the other, or try to defend itself- 
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by remaining apart. (According to a British historian 
“Cultural apartheid in the absence of cultural domi- 
nation" was the ideal of these sections). Their con- 
cept of culture is, therefore, antiquarian, tradition- 
alised and backward-looking. This outlook does 
not help in the modernization of Indian society, 
sets group against group, and opens Indian society 
to all kinds of extraneous elements. The growing 
alienation of the Indian youth is one aspect of this. 

(c) In order to defend and sustain their point of 
"view, both Hindu and Muslim communalists invoke 
history. Thus, history becomes the- main element 
in sustaining or exposing the communal interpre- 
tation of society and culture. (In this context, the 
attempts of the RSS and the Jamaat-i-Islami to 
distort history through their mouthpieces, and their 
opposition to the text books written under the aus- 
pices of the NCERT, at tbe instance of the National 
Integration Council are noteworthy. The review 
of text-books from this point of view is vital for pro- 
moting secularism. Other forms in this fight such 
às press and other mass media have also to be involved. 


Hindu Rashtra and Indianisation 


Are they the same or different? While sri Gol- 
walkar has sometimes argued that "Hindu" should 
mean every Indian or a person who loved India, else- 
where he has excluded Muslims, Christians and others 
from this category. Taking a leaf from the medieval 
Muslim concept of Dar-ul-Islam and zimmies he 
argued that the main responsibility for the defence 
of India and the Indian culture rests on the Hindus 
alone. This automatically means claiming a superior 
position for the Hindus and assigning a secondary 
position to all the others. The idea that the Hindus 
alone represent the national mainstream is an exten- 
sion of the same idea, at the same time arguing that 
the role of the Muslims and others, whether in the 
development of Indian culture, the formation of 
modern India or the national movement has been 
peripheral. (This is meant to shift the focus of the 
debate about the role of the basic masses and the 
varions classes in the national movement, and the 
support extended to Imperialism both by Hindu and 
Muslim fendal elements—the same which backed 
Hindu and Muslim communal movements.) 

The slogan of Indianisation while basing itself on 
the concept of Hindu Rashtra, widens the scope of 
its attack by including in it Communists and the 
Congress (R) as well as the Muslims. It also attacks 
Englishism. Although Sri Madhok refuses to define 
Indianness, he elsewhere argues, “All those who 
look upon this vast country as their home as distinct 
from a hotel or a Dharmashala and cherish its 
culture, tradition and way of life are one people, one 
nation”. This is vague enongh for anyone or any 
section being dubbed as unIndian. (Is this Mac- 
Carthyism or Fascism?) 

Public reaction against the slogan of Indianisation 
has led to attempts to explain away the slogan of 
Indianisation. However, the RSS has never with- 
drawn the slogan of “Hindu Rashtra” which is the 
basis of the slogan of Indianisation. (Does the idea 
of Indianisation hit the capitalists who want to 
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continue to import know-how, and the Western 
educated elite whom the RSS wants to woo.) 

According to Sri Golwalkar's speech ‘at Delhi, 
“India means a Hindu Rashtra, Indian music means 
Hindu music, and Indian culture means Hindu cul- 
ture.” (Mainstream, November 28, 1970, p 10) 

Elsewhere, Hindn culture is defined in essence as 
Vedic Aryan culture. This means ignoring or under- 
estimating the contribution of the Harappans, the 
traditions of other religions, as well as of the Turks, 
Mughals and others. 

To justify the dominant position being given to 
the Hindus, the atrocities (real or imaginary) commit- 
ted by the “Muslim” rulers over the “Hindus” are 
constantly emphasized. An attempt is made to 
portray Akbar as a ruler who represented the subtle 
challenge to the Hindu dharma by trying to under- 
mine the faith and beliefs of the latter. 

' The two-nation theory is based on the wholly 
erroneous idea of the homogeneous character of the 
Muslim community. that is, denial of linguistic, 
cultural, economic and other differentiations within 
it, and that these differentiations cut across rel; gious 
loyalties. The developments in Pakistan have demon- 
strated.the fallacy of these beliefs, but they are being 
sought to be revived in India by interested politicians. 
The idea put forward by the Jamaat after 1948 that the 
Muslims should, living-as aliens under the kafer cons- 
titution, stay away from politics, was partly a reflec- 
tion of defeatism, partly a self-defence mechanism. 
The refusal of the Congress to campaign for genuine 
minority demands, but to use the Muslims as their 
voting preserve, helped the Muslim communal ele- 
ments to keep the Muslims largely insulated from 
national politics. The factors which have led to the 
attempt to revive the Muslim League and its impact 
on national politics need to be studied carefully. 

The main premise is that with the fragmentation 
of the major political parties, the Muslims can strike 
a better bargain with the various parties if they are 
organised separately, (Kerala, for example). Is this 
premise true? Consolidation of the Muslims can 
only be under Rightist leadership. Will not Muslim 
consolidation lead to a Hindu backlash ? What role 
can the secular and socialist forces play in this situ- 
ation? 

(The social face of the Muslim community, parti- 
cularly at the regional level, at the present juncture is 
more or less unknown. Little work has been done 
on this problem.) 


India as Multi-national 


- With the emergence of homogeneous linguistic 
units as the basis for states (except in the Hindi region) 
and the acceptance of the idea of sub-cultures in 
India, the idea of India being a multi-national state 
has been accepted in essence. The point under dis- 
pute is the right of self-determination of linguistic 
units. Can or should this right be considered an 
absolute right, or should it be seen in the context 
of the struggle against imperialism, and a part of the 
struggle towards the unification of the people? Also 
can it be exercised at any time? It is significant 
that none of the national parties including the Left 
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parties put this demand forward today. Consensus 
on this point has strengthened national integration. 
Pakistan which wants to apply it to Kashmir is not 
prepared to apply it to East Pakistan. The Chinese 
support it in Kashmir but have not spelt it out, and 
are silent about East Pakistan. 

Apart from the problem of fixing state boundaries 
in some areas for instance, , Mysore-Maharashtra, 
Mysore-Tamil Nadu, Punjab- Haryana etc), the fun- 
damental issues are (a) the demand for greater autono- 
my for the States; and (b) the demand for bifurcation 
of the existing linguistic states (Telengana, Vidarbha 
etc). The suggestion for smaller States put forward 
by sri Jayaprakaesh Narayan has been supported 
by Sri Balraj Madhok as wel!, though none of the 
major national parties have supported it so far. The 
suggestion for smaller States is based on administra- 
tive convenience, strengthening grassroot democracy, 
speeding up development and strengthening the 
Centre. It, thus runs counter to the demand for 
greater autonomy to the States. 


The questions are: to what extent can or sould , 


sub-nationalism be counterposed to nationalism? 
In a real sense, it can be called the natural extension 
of nationalism to the regional level. When and at 
what point does sub-nationalism or regionalism come 
into eonflict with nationalism? Can the claim for 
greater regional autonomy be met within the present 
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constitutional structure? If the demand for smaller 
states is to be supported, what is or should þe the 
definition of a regional dialect, history, or develop- 
mental needs? : 

A clear answer to these questions is necessary to 
strengthen national unity. National unity cannot 
be strengthened by rejecting regionalism, but by estab- 
lishing an organic relation with regionalism. 

The advocates of Hindu Rashtra, want to de-link 
secularism from nationalism and emasculate it. In 
Europe, the national movement grew in the 19th 
century along with the demand for democracy and 
struggle against the Church which supported the old 
order. In India, too, religion has traditionally sup- 
ported the old order. The demand that in India 
secularism should merely mean the State giving 
equal support and backing to all religions is useful 
by itself but does not go far enough. The essence 
of secularism is to move away from religion in the 
field of education and law. es 

This implies not only unification of personal law 
and its strengthening of common citizenship, but 
waging a struggle against obscurantism and irration- 
alism by imparting liberal and scientific education. 
The higher ‘stage of secularism, however, does not 
imply threatening the minorities but taking them along 
through patient education and fighting for their 
genuine grievances. ` 
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Non-Hindu 
Pioneers of 
Hindi 
Literature—il 


Amir Khusro 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


Ts week we shall be celebra- 
ting the Urs of Amir Khusro 
at the famous Dargah of Hazrat 
Nizamuddin Aulia in New Delhi. 
Amir Khusro was a court poet 
in the courts of Sultan Muizz-ud- 
din Kaiqubad, Jalal-ud-din Khilji, 
Ala-ud-din Khlji and Mubarak 
Shah Kilji, respectively: 

Yet no other courtier of Mus- 
lim Kings in India has got such 
a great respect as Amir Khusro. 
The reason was that Amir Khusro 
was a devotee of Sufi Saint Niza- 
muddin Aullia and he died in 
1235 in the same year when his 
Pir, Nizamuddin, died and both 
were buried next to each other. 

Khusro was a powerful writer 
of Persian and his Deewan, his 
Kulliyah or collected works and 
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his famous boek on epistolo- 
graphy, J’Jaz-i-Khusravi, testifies 
to his command. of Persian lang- 
uage. He is credited with writing 
99 books out of which 22 are now 
available. He was as good in 
Persian as he was in Arabic, 
Turkish and Hindi. 

Amir Khusro was born as 
Abul Hussan in Patiali village in 
Etah district, in Uttar Pradesh, 
in 1245 AD and began to write 
poetry when he was only 12 years 
of age. As far as Hindi is con- 
cerned, we have been able to find 
out only some miscellaneous, 
literature under the title of Pahe- 
lian, Mukkryan and Dhakosla. 

Hé has left a very valuable and. 
the first dictionary of Persian 
and Hindi by the title of ‘“‘Khalik- 
bari," which introduces Hindi 
words for Persian or Arabic words. 
It is in this Khalikbari that he 
introduced for the first time word 
Hindi and Hindvi for the language 
of the common people in Northern 
India. In this dictionary there 
is mention of Hindi 12 times and 
that of Hindvi 55 times, and 
this is for the first time when this 
term has been used for a modern 
Language. 

Actualy Amir Khusro is the 
father of Modern Hindi or Khari 
Boli Hindi for several reasons. 
First, he gave the name Hindi to 
the language which was so far 
used to denote Indian nationality 
in Arab. Secondly, he provided 
a dictionary to the Persian know- 
ing foreigners who later on found 
it usefnl in using Hindi language 
to such an extent that a Sufi writer 
named Noor Mobammed, writing 
in 1780, made the declaration that 
when he was writing in Hindi, 
he was speaking in the language 
of Mohammedans: “Yeh Moh- 
ammadi jan ki boli jime kad navate 
dholi.^ Declaring that by writ- 
ing in Hindi he had not become 
a Hindu. He said: 

"Janat hai voh sirjanhara, 

jo kichu hai man maram 

hamara : 

Hindu mag par panv na rakhyo 

Kajon bahute hindi bakhyo 

man islam masal Ke manjyo, 

deen jevri karkas bhanjeo 

Jhan rasul Allah pyara um- 

mat ko mukhtavan hara." 

Poetry in three modern forms 
of Hindi, that is, Braj bhasha, 
Awadhi and Khari boli find their 


pioneers in three Sufi saints. 
Farid Shakarganj was the first 
Indian-born Sufi saint who was 
the disciple of Khwaja Kutbu- 
ddin Kaki. He was born in 
Multan and when Kutbuddin 
Kaki came from Iran on his way 
to meet Sheikh Muinuddin Chi- 
shti, Fariduddin, later known as 
Farid Shakarganj, became his 
disciple and came with him up 
to Delhi. Later on he first went 
to Hansi and then to Ayodhya 


- where he stayed for a long period. 


Baba Farid Shakarganj is in 
a way a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of modern languages of 
North India. He himself is credi- 
ted as the first writer of Punjabi 
and when he went to Ayodhya, 
he also conveyed his message 
in Awadhi, the local language. 
The tradition that he started in 
Ayodhya was followed by Mulla 
Daaud who wrote Chandayan and. 
it continued till 1917 in East UP. 
It produced great poets like Malik 
Mohhammed Jayasi. 

While Baba Farid Shakarganj 
was in Ayodhya, a resident of 
Badaun, UP, who traced his 
descent from Bokhara, called 
Mohd. Bin Ahmed Bin Dauyal 
Albukhari became his disciple. 
He was born in 1238 in Badaun. 
He was made Khalipha of Delhi 
by Shakarganj He came and 
settled in Delhi, but he never 
went to the court of Afghan 
Kings. , 

Nizamuddin was born in an 
area which spoke Braj bhasha 
and we have a famous pad from 
Nizamuddin Aulia which even 
bears his stamp. Amir Khusro, 
together with Ziauddin Barni and 
Amir Hassan Dehlvi, was one of 
his pet disciples. Amir Kbusro 
wrote his masnavi in Persian but 
he also moulded the idiom of 
both Braj bhasha and Khari boli 
or the modern Hindi. One of 
his famous pieces is like this: 

*Khusro rain suhag ki jaagi 

pee ke sang. 

Tan moro man pee ko, dou 

bhaye ek rang, 

gori sove sej par, mukh par 

dare kes, 

chal khusro ghar aapne. rain 
bhayee chauhu des. _ 

Shyam set gori liye, janmat 

bhayee aneet, "M 

ek pal men phir jat hai, Jog! 

kake meet." 
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When introducing Hindi to 
Persian knowing foreigners in 
Khalikbari, he wrote: 

“Mushak kafurast kasturika- 

pur hindvi anand shadio sarur, 

Namak male hai lon shirin 

hai meetha, bahindi zaban 

beinaza hast seetha". 

Even very sympathetic and 
dispassionate writers like Dr K.M. 
Ashraf has treated. Amir Khusro 
as an orthodox Muslim. But 
he was eminently a Sufi poet and 
his writings in Hindi indicate 
how near he was to Advait 
philosophy which was later on 
followed by Kabir. . 

The poem quoted above does 
testify.to it but there are many 
more to the same effect, they 
also are incidently the first piece 
available in Khari boli medium. 
For example: 

*Nausha ke sang mohin kar 
dinih, Laj sankoch mitai 
sona bhi dinih, rupa bhi dene- 
hin, babul dil daryae 
gahel gaheli dolti angan. men, 
pakar achanak baithai 
baithat mahin kapre pehnaye, 
kesar tilak lagai 

‘Khusro’ chali sasurari sajni, 
nahin koi jayee." 

The Pahelyans of Amir Khusro 
are very popular, like “Kha gya, 
pee gya, de gaya, Lukka, Ein 
. Sakhi sajan? na sakhi hukka. 


^ 


Khusro's View on Laws 


Amir Khusro had a very poor 
opinion of the Kazis or the Ulema. 
He thought that they were thoro- 
ughly ignorant of the principles 
of the Muslim law and were 
unfit to occupy any responsible 
position in the kingdom. They 
had neither the learning nor virtue 
of any kind to their credit. 

; When a Monarch was a tyrant, 

the Ulema were sure to support 
him. In their private life they 
exhibited a perfect disregard of 
religious injuctions and were 
unscrupulously bold in commit- 
ting sin and violating all precepts 
of Islam. E 

According to Amir Khusro,- 
the only distinguishing feature of 
the theologians as a class was 
their hypocrisy, vanity and con- 
ceit. He said that the Ulema of 
his times were singularly irreli- 
gious. They were notorious for 
concealing the truth and their 
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greed of money made them vici- 
ous and godless. They had de- 
graded. themselves to the position 
of petty “job hunters." 

Ina word, the dignity of 
Islam and religious integrity had 
disappeared from the face of the 
-earth. The respect paid to the 
“Ulema” was purely through force 
of convention, and that if intri- 
nsic virtue were to decide the 
measure of social honour “the 
laity was a thousand times better 
‘than the priesthood”. 


Works of Khusro 


Judging from the standpoint 
of his attitude to people and the 
princes, Khusro was 4 progres- 
sive poet. Although he wrote 
many works at the command of 
the kings, he asked his son not to 
follow him because he charac- 
terised his earlier writings as 
spinning yarns the whole life. 

Yet he was bold enough to 
teli King Jalaluddin Khilji that 
whenever he was inclined to 
drift away from historical truths 
in accordance with the demands 
of poetical conventions and the 
accepted standard of eulogies, he 
was standing by the inward re- 
proaches of his conscience. 

Amir Khusro is traditionally 
known as one of the founders of 
the current system of Hindustani 
music. There are many legends 
connected with his encounter 
with Hindu musicians and it is 
generally agreed that he is one of 
the pioneers of the modern Khyal. 

Amir Khusro was a varsatile 


genius. He was a historian, a 
philosophar, a lexicographer and 
writer of a Masnavi which inspired. 
many others. ~ 


Writing Style 


Yet he was the freeest when he 
wrote in simple Braj bhasha and 
Khari boli. What amused him 
most was when he was writing the 
sentiments of the common people, 
in their usualidiom. In this way. 
be has left for us the elements 
which later on developed into 
powerful poetry and prose liter- 
ature of Khari boli, that is, modern 
Hindi. It is interesting that Khu- 
sro was born only 38 years after 
Besaldeo Raso had been written 
by Jalh in old Hindi. 

I do not mean to say that while: 
Khusro wrote in Khari boli Hindi, - 
the Hindus did not adopt it. 
We have with us certain writings 
of Nam Deo who lived in the 
thirteenth centuary in Mahara- 
shtra which are of the same type 
in style. But it shows that Hindi 
had among some of its savants 
people who did not believe in 
orthodoxy. Nam Deo also said; 

“Hindu pooje dehra, musl- 

man maseet 

Nama soviesebhiya, Jahn De- 

bra na-maseet" 

He means to say Hindu wor- 
ship in the temples and Muslims 
in the masjid, Nam Deo will pray 
where there is neither temple nor . 
a mosque. 

It was this unorthodox secular 
strain that enabled the develop- 
ment of modern Hindi. 
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DOCUMENT 


Delhi University 
Teachers 

on | 

Javeed Alam 
Case 


The following is the text of the note produced 
by the Delhi University Teachers’ Association on 
the termination of the services of Sri Javeed Alam 
by Salwan College and the implications of this action 
for Delhi University Teaehers. Since this note, 
dated December 4, 1970, the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Delhi University recommended dis- 
affiliation of the Salwan College. The Governing 
Body of the College subsequently agreed to reinstall 
Sri Javeed Alam, whereupon the Delhi University 
Teacher's Association has reiterated the demad for 
the disaffiliation of the College. 


Te Delhi University Teachers’ Association feels 
preturbed over the arbitrary and unwarranted 
dismissal of Sri Javeed Alam, Lecturer in Political 
Science in Gyan Devi Salwan College. This 
case has raised many vital issues for the teaching 
community, and unless prompt and appropriate 
action is taken, the clock will be set back by many 
years as far as the maintenance and preservation of 
academic standards and procedures in the affiliated 
colleges of Delhi University are concerned. The 
case of Sri Javeed Alam has created a gnawing 
sense of insecurity among the teaching community 
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in Delhi. The vital issues that the University and: 
the teaching community face arising from this issue 
are: 

l. Can a teacher, whether on probation or 
permanent be dismissed without any good cause and 
without any warning and show cause notice and with- 
out any opportunity for self-defence and self-ex- 
planation. A serving judge of the Delhi High Court 
has taken the position in the Governing Body of tbe 
Salwan College that any teacher on probation can be 
thrown out of service without ascribing any reason 
and that the relationship between him and the college 
authorities is that of any employee in a private firm. 
that is a master-servant relationship. If this position 
is allowed to stand, then every teacher is liable to 
dismissal for at least one year by a single storke of 
a pen by the Principal or Chairman of the Governing 
Body. This will make the teacher beholden to the 
College authorities and will prevent his functioning 
with objectivity and dignity. It will encourage 
Sycophancy and cliquism. 

Whether the College autborities, or the 
University authorities have any right to look 
into the private lives of the teachers unless 
there is an obvious case of moral turpitude? The 
developments of the last one month have revealed 
quite clearly that the Chairman of the Gyan 
Devi Salwan College, Sri S.D. Salwan is guilty 
of gross distortion of truth and of shifting his 
position from statement to statement and from 
day to day. They have also revealed incontestibly that 
Sri Javeed Alam was dismissed because of marrying 
a Hindu girl and that subsequently efforts were made 
to give academic and administrative trappings to this 
vicious action. In the first statement that the Chair- 
man gave to the Times of India on November 10. 1970 
he said that the College had nothing to do with the 
private life of the teacher and the action of dismissal 
had been taken purely for academic and adminis- 
trative reasons. But when the Chairman met the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Prof Sarup Singh, he mentioned 
no administrative or academic reason and only the 
situation arising out of Sri Javeed Alam’s marriage 
to a Hindu pirl and the tension it allegedly created in 
the area. He also dwelt at length at this aspect at the 
last meeting of the College Governing Body. On the 
other hand, in an interview given to The Statesman 
on November 24, 1970, he ascribed the basic trouble 
to his clash with the University representatives on 
appointment of staff. This statement makes quite 
clear that Sri Salwan wants to run the College on 
unacademic basis and to have the final say in the app- 
ointment of the staff. In fact, during the meeting 
of the Selection Committee for the appointment of a 
Lecturer in History, the University experts walked 
out of the meeting and it is only after a stern warning 
to the Principal from the then Vice-Chancellor Prof 
K.N. Raj that the University experts returned to 
the meeting. Even then he wanted to upset the 
recommendations of the Selection Committee at the 
Governing Body meeting and it was only the strong 
stand taken by the University representatives that 
prevented the upsetting of the recommendations of 
the Selection Committee. But this shows clearly 
the manner in which the Chairman and the Principal 
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are trying to run this college. ` In fact, there is strong 
evidence to show, as stated by the teachers and stu- 
dents of this college that Sri Salwan wanted to whip 
up communal passions for his own private purposes 
so that he could secure full control by pleading his 
helplessness in the face of the "tension" in the area. 
He himself is guilty of attempting to fan such tension, 
and there is evidence to show, as stated by staff and 
students of the College that members of his family 
were seen to have gone around trying to whip up 
communal passion in this case. A recent survey of 
the Hindustan Times has demonstrated that there 
was no tension in the area and that citizens of the 
area did not wish to interfere in the private life of a 


teacher. 


The academic and administrative reasons men- 
tioned by the Chairman and the Principal are so 
flimsy as to merit contempt. These include: 

. (i) He flouted the directives of the authorities of 

that College that no Lecturer may meet any member 
of the Governing Body or the University authorities 
directly without prior permission of the college 
authorities. Sri Javeed Alam met the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor. 

(ii) Till today he has not furnished in brief all 
his qualifications: 

á (ii) He remained absent without leave for four 
ays. 

(iv) His general behaviour was objectionable. He 
came to the College without buttoning his shirt. He 
was wearing a bushshirt without banyan. When the 
Principal enquired about it from him, he said that he 
had not slept that night. He came unshaved. 

(v) He smoke too much. At a meeting of the 
Staff Council he was chain smoking; when the 
Principal remonstrated with him, he demanded an 
ash tray. However, he did not smoke in the class. 
. Itis abundantly evident from even a casual reading 
of the charges that they are faked and fabricated. 
Moreover the Chairman of the Governing Body of 
this College has dismissed the teacher concerned. under 
his emergency powers which indicated the existence 
of an emergency. If there was an emergency, all 
the so-called academic and administrative reasons 
mentioned by the College are irrelevant and should 
be disregarded, for, they do not add up to action under 
an emergency. If there was really an emergency, 
how was it that the Chairman did not consult the 
University authorities to obtain their advice? The 
fact of the matter is that there was no emergency and 
the: Chairman and the Principal had tried to artifi- 
cially engineer a situation which would justify their 
action. 

3. Can a College of the Delhi University defy 
the direction of the University with impunity? Not 
only did the Registrar under the instruction of the 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor direct the College authorities to 
call a meeting of the Governing Body and place this 
matter before it but the attention of the College 
authority was drawn to a circular letter No 2182, 
dated September 19, 1970, by the then Vice-Chancellor 
Prof K.N. Raj directing all the Colleges not to termi- 
nate any teacher on probation pending a report from 
the Working Group on this matter and its consider- 
ation by the Executive Council and the Academic 
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Council. “The College authorities did not call the 
meeting of the Governing Body until three weeks 
later and even then did not include the representatives 
of the teachers as required by Ordinance XVIII of 
the University Calendar. 

4. Will “citizens” of an area decide who will 
be a teacher and who will not be a teacher in the college 
situated in that particular area or will these matters 
be decided according to prescribed academic pro- 
cedures? 

Apart from the facts mentioned above, the fun- 
ctioning of this College has been a matter of a grave 
concern to the University community. The Princi-, 
pal of the College used methods of duress to obtain 
statements from teachers against Sri-Javeed Alam. 
The teachers subsequently disowned these statements 
and at least ten teachers of this College ont of 17, 
stated in writing to the Pro-Vice-Chancellor that the 
Principal’s action in obtaining signatures from mem- 


‘bers of the staff was against professional ethics, that 


the teacher incharge of the department had received 
no complaint against Sri Javeed Alam, that his work 
as teacher was found satisfactory by the teacher 
incharge of the Department of Political Science, and 
that the teachers apprehended insecurity of service. 
In another case that we may mention here, the Chair- 
man and the Principal did not report correctly the 
decision of the Selection Committee for the appoint- 
ment of a Lecturer in Commerce and secure the 
appointment of their own favoured candidate. It 
was only when the head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment apprised the Vice-Chancellor of the fact that the 
appointment was quashed. The Vice-Chancellor then, 
gave a stern warning to the College-authorities that if 
such unacademic practices continued, the University 
would be forced to take action against the College, 
including dis-affiliation. At least 100 students of 
this College have also given in writing to the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor protesting against the dismissal of Sri 
Javeed Alam expressing their confidence in the general 
behaviour of sri Alam as a teacher, and protesting 
against the manner of functioning of this College. 

Tn the light of all the above facts, it is obvious that 
a grave situation has arisen with regard toithe func- 
tioning of- this college. And therefore, the Delhi 
University Teachers’ Association has demanded that 
Sri Javeed Alam may be reinstated, that the Principal 
of this College be dismissed for his un-professional 
and unethical conduct, that the Chairman of this 
College sri S.D. Salwan should be derecognized and 
that his College should be disaffiliated and taken 
over by the University and run with the help -of the 
teachers and. students of the College. We are sincere- 
ly and strongly of the view that early, urgent and 
appropriate action may be taken in order to avoid 
the development of an explosive situation and in 
order to preserve the academic norms and procedures 
established at the University. We request you to 
intervene before matters take a grave turn in order 
to prevent the Chairman and the Principal of this 
College for exciting communal frenzy for deplorable 
purposes,.to prevent them from establishing unacade- 
mic methods and precedents and to ensure that the 
University and its Colleges continue to run along 


‘academic norms -and standards. 
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A STUDENT OF 
CHINESE AFFAIRS 


ROM the survey so far made of 
Peking’s policy, it is evident 
that the posture of aggressive 
assertion in foreign affairs has 
not precluded the building up of 
close economic and commercial 
ties with the West. It would 
therefore be wrong to say that 
China under Mao has gone insular 
or that she has only taken a 
revolutionary posture in the tra- 
ditions of the Communist Inter- 
national. ; 
. Far from it. The steadily 
increase in China's trade with 
South Africa disproves Pekings 


This is the concluding instalment of 
the contribution whose previous ins- 
talments appeared in Mainstream of 
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anxiety to join in the worldwide 
anti-imperialist. boycott of the 
apartheid regime. With all the 
denunciation of the West, Mao 
has not hesitated to go in for the 
closest collaboration with West 
Germany, particularly in the filed 
of nuclear build-up. 

In this background, it is in- 
teresting to find Peking denoun- 
cing the recent Bonn-Moscow 
Treaty. Conld it be that China 
is unhappy at the prospect of a 
thaw in the West, so that she 
might not be able to exploit to 
the full her own anti-Sovietism 
as a passport to- the West? 

A number of British companies 
have been found to be having 
close trade links with China, 
encouraged by the Peking authori- 
ties. While denouncing imperi- 
alism as part of its propaganda 
barrage, China has not touched 
the British outpost of Hongkong, 
despite the fact that 98 per cent 
of the island’s population is 
Chinese. It is not only a window 
for trade with the outside world: 
Hongkong continues as the smug- 
gling centre together with the 
Portuguese outpost at Macao, 
which fetches a lot of dividends 
by way of gold and narcotics. 
Even US troops engaged in Viet- 
nam could be sold material thro- 
ugh Hongkong which fetches doll- 
ars for Peking. 

Throughout South-east Asia, 
the overseas Chinese population 
acts as Peking's effective column 
in these countries. From Jakarta 
to Singapore, the Chinese settlers 
by and large have been mobilised 
by Peking. The Revolution in 
China did not stand in the way 
of this mobilisation. The White 
Russians after the Bolshevik Re- 
volution acted as the spearhead 
of counter-revolution. But even 
the most affiuent Chinese busi- 
nessman in South Asia is consi- 
dered as Peking's advance guard. 
In other words, the Chinese 
leadership has had no ideological 
compunction in wooing the over- 
seas Chinese capitalists, for the 
simple reason that he is Chinese 
above all. The ideological does 
not hold good in this case. 

Conversly, there is another 
myth that Mao's regime has an 
aversion for foreigners. This has 
been widespread since Peking 
started. the hate-campaign against 


the Soviet Union, and the Rus- 
sians were virtually under siege 
in Peking. From this, however. 
it would be wrong to conclude that 
with all the extravagant talks 
about East wind prevailing over 
the West, Mao has turned against 
all Westeners. In fact, he has 
never been short of Americans in 
key posts under him. The West 
German magazine, Der Spiegel, in 
its issue No 15 of 1970, gave an 
interesting list of Americans work- 
ing under Mao. 

Many of these Americans 
worked for the war-time US 
intelligence service, the Office of 
Strategic Service (OSS). OSS es- 
tablished contact with Mao in 
Yeman. At that time, Mao was 
anxious to get a share of the arms 
the US had been supplying since 
1941 to Chiang Kai-shek; and 
that was the reason why Mao 
proposed a coalition government 
between the Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang. 

The then US Vice-President, 
Wallace, persuaded Chiang Kai- 
shek to agree to a group of US 
observers to go to Yeman in 
June 1944 and the group received 
friendly welcome from Mao, 
whose guerrillas saved US pilots 
shot down by the Japanese over 
Chinese territory. Mao allowed 
the Americans to set up meteoro- 
logical installations on the terri- 
tory he controlled and supplied 
them with precise data about the 
deployment of the Japanese. 

In November 1944, a Secre- 
tary of the US Embassy in Chung- 
king, John Davis, advised the 
Americans to collaborate with 
the Chinese Communists, but the 
powerful Chiang lobby in Washi- 
ngton bloked the proposal. 

But with all the denuciation 
of the American policy, Peking 
has never taken an anti-American 
stance. Sydney Rittenburg. who 
came to China in 1945 to inter- 
pret for the Americans, stayed 
behind as a censor on Radio 
Peking. During the Cultural Re- 
volution, he was the leader of 
two Red Gurad organisations 
and, at same time, managed the 
Peking Radio. 

Another American, Israel Eps- 
tein, worked for Peking Review 
and China Reconstructs. His wife 
became a leader of the Red 
Guards. Other foreigners like 
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Michael Schapiro (working on 
Radio and publishing house), 
Cook, Adler and Coe held im- 
portant jobs in the Ministries of 
Industry, Agriculture, Home 'and 
Foreign Trade. 

Mao's old friend, Anna Louise 
Strong, served as a cover for the 
Chairman's American advisers. 
She became an- effective pro- 
pagandist on behalf of the Chinese 
Government. 

It is; therefore, no exaggeration 
to say that behind Peking's facade 
of uncompromising stand against 
the US there has always been a 
subterranean line of understanding 
with the US. 

It was not only at Warsaw 
that formal talks have taken place 
between US and Chinese re- 
presentatives. Even im the Viet- 
nam war, Peking with all its 
thunder against US imperialism, 
has maintained an unwritten 
understanding that no Chinese 
volunteer would stray into Viet- 
nam in exchange for no American 
aircraft would stray into Chinese 
territory. It could not have but 
pleased Washinton when the Chi- 
nese authorities delayed the over- 
land transit of the much-needed 
Soviet equipment bound for Viet- 
nam. 

Peking's proposal for a nuclear 
power's conference has also the 
Same overtone. It is not meant 
as a drivé against nuclear diplo- 
macy. Rather, it is meant to be 
'à campaign for Peking's own 
inclusion into the nuclear club. 

The same power-politics app- 

roach rather than a drive for 
friendly neighbours marked Pe- 
"King's approach towards Rawal- 
pindi. In fact, the careful culti- 
vatión of Pakistan is part of 
China's anti-soviet and anti-India 
drive. Chronologically, it came 
precisely at the moment when 
Peking stepped up its animosity 
towards both Indta and the So- 
viet Union. 

It is interesting to note that 
Peking's main drive in Pakistan 
has consistently been to placate 
the military bosses, first, Ayub, 
and then Yabaya. Even in East 
Pakistan, the Chinese authorities 
are not known to be held in high 
esteem among those forces which 
fought against Rawalpindi. 

There isa persistent report that 
when Ayub put up the “Agartala 
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Conspiracy” frame-up against the 
top leaders of East Pakistan, 
including Sheikh Mujibur Rah- 
man, the Chinese, to establish 
their political bonafides with 
Ayub, tipped him Off against 
them, the result has been that the 
top leadership of East Pakistan, 
barring’ Maulana Bhasani, has 
looked upon the Chinese as the 
friend of Rawalpindi rather than 
of East Pakistan. 
. Against such a background, 
Peking’s present thaw has to be 
regarded as a tactical move and 
not a major strategic change in 
foreign policy. Finding itself isol- 
ated in foreign affairs, the Mao 
regime has purposefully planned 
the current thaw as a new orient- 
ations of the same old policy. 
It has permitted considerable com- 
promise in its stand with regard 
to Taiwan while recently negoti- 
ating diplomatic ties with some 
of the Western countries. 

Similarly, the Chinese diplo- 
mats having become friendly to- 
wards their Indian counterparts, 
have so far given no indication 
of any change in policy approach 
towards this country. The thaw 
has an essentially external chara- 
cter: the content of the old policy 
has not been changed at all. 

In this context, it would be 
safe to regard the present thaw 


as a new manoeuvre to intrude in : 


a big way into world of diplomacy. 
There has been no slackening of 
attack against the Soviet Union; 
at the same time, the border 
talks have been resumed, Beyond 
this it would be risky to forecast 
a change in policy. 

In the same way, Peking ha 
so far shown no sign of change 
of policy towards India, but has 
only relaxed its hitherto angry 
and tense mood towards Indian 
diplomats. It would be hasty 
to conclude that Peking has been 
overhauling its foreign policy; 
it has only been trying to put 
a new paint on. 

The implication of this tactical 
shift in Peking’s foreign policy 
is that while the possibility of 
negotiation of any dispute or 
any issue as such does open up, 
there is little to strengthen the 
expectation that the issues in 
dispute themselves will be re- 
solved. : 

Peking is likely to go in fo 


high-level power-politics, in which 
joining hands with. the USA, 
for a common stand against the 
USSR can hardly be ruled out. 
For, Mao has so far shown no 
inclination of reforging the all- 
iance with Moscow for a common 
anti-imperialist front against US. 
imperialism, This distortion’ of 
the anti-imperialist front was at 
the root of Peking’s bellicosity 
against India, as part of its anti- 
Soviet policy range. 

Peking’s further calculation 
has been that India, under the 
dual Sino-Pak pressure on her 
border, would collapse and there- 
by would open up new fields of 
adventurism. This gamble how- 
ever did not pay; and for this 
fiasco, too, Mao's anger against 
Moscow was all the more bitter, 
because he felt that it was the. 
Soviet Union that was largely 
responsible for preventing such 
a collapse on the part of India. 

In the new tactical change in ` 
Peking's foreign policy, this basic 
assumption persists; while it may 
improve its diplomatic relations 
with this country, there is nothing 
to show that there has been a. 
reassessment of the Indian set-up: 
Chinese pronouncements during 
Pak President Yahya Khan’s recent 
visit to Peking bears this out. 

Pekings new foreign policy 
posture, however, may have one 
interesting impact on the extre- 
mist Left politics in this country. 
The ardent Mao devotees under 
Sri Charu Majundar’s banner may 
be put in a state of confusio 
when they find that the angry 
growls against Indian “reaction- 
aries" and Soviet “revisionists” 
are replaced by polite courtesies 
and diplomatic normalcy. While 
their belief in the invincibility 
of Mao's Thoughts may persist, 
much of the attractiveness of 
romontic ultra-revolutionism may 
wear off in disillusion. 

(Concluded) 
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Satyajit Ray’s “Pratidwandi” 
and Mrinal Sen’s “Interview”, 
based on more or less the same 
theme in the pérspective of the 
present socio-political turmoil in 
Calcutta life, have triggered off 
wide-ranging discussions about 
the contemporaneity and its por- 
trayal in these two films. 

The screening of the two films 
recently in Delhi under the aegis 
of Maxmueller Bhavan, has given 
us a rare opportunity to have an 
appraisal of-these two films in 
its totality, together with the 
gradual development of these two” 
eminent film directors in terms 
of social awareness. 

One is tempted to make an 
appraisal of the two films in 
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terms of a study in contempor- 
aneity as one feets that both the 
films make a definite stage for 
these two directors in their search 
for social commitment as sensitive 
artistes of this age. 

In "Interview", Sen has re- 
ached a stage which in a sense is 
the culmination of his twelve 
years’ filmic sojourn in terms of 
both his social commitment and 
grasp over the medium. One might 
even stress the point that sen, 
through his three films “Puna- 
scha” (1962), “Akaskusum”’ (1965) 
and “Interview” (1970), has por- 
trayed the gradual heightening 
of the socio-political tensions in 
Bengal—rather in Calcutta—and 
its impact on the lower-middle- 
class families as well as the youth. 
These three films, in fact, form a 
trilogy depicting the change over 
of the social fabric and values 
from the early sixties to the 
present. 

In "Punascha", Sen depicts 
the struggle in a lower-middle- 
class family with the hero trying 
to adjust with his circumstances 
somehow, to overcome the hurdles 
in the way of union with his be- 
loved. The hero thinks that he 
can very well go on in the present 
setup, what is needed is only some 
sort of sympathetic understanding 
from his family members as well 
as his beloved. He is no rebel, 
he is not also ambitious, he longs 
for a peaceful life which he can 
achieve with some more money 
and an accommodative wife beside 
him. 

In the early sixties, the social 
situation did not reach that satur- 
ation point as now. In spite of 
acute unemployment problem as 
a whole, the educated youth could 
aspire for jobs due to some oppor- 


tunities created in the two Plan ` 


periods. It was possible for a 
young couple to create a world 
of their own. The shadow of 
the disintegrating lower-middle- 
class family was present in the 
film but the crisis did not reach 
that critical point as it stands now. 

Sen has faithfully portrayed 
the hero’s solitary but consistent 
struggle for a better lot for his 
family, accompanied with his 
longing to lead a peaceful happy 
married life. 

In “‘Akaskusum” the hero is 
of a different nature. He has 


god drive, initiative and perse- 
verance. He is not satisfied with 
his present lower-middle-class set 
up, but he knows that through 
an ordinary job he would not be 
able to earn that much moeny 
which he needs to change his 
class status. 

The hero resorts to small 
manufacturing business. But the 
reality is too cruel. The social 
set-up does not permit a small 
manufacturer to rise. The hero 
has to surrender to the growing 
monopoly capitalism which has 
already spread its tentacles in the 
industrial sector. 

The hero is defeated in his 
mission and with it, in love also. 
He has to resort to fraud and lies 
to present himself as a prospective 
lover to his beloved, though he 
thinks that this is for the time 
being only and soon he would 
be able to overcome the hurdles 
and present himself as a succes- 
sful businessman with enough 
money to take the responsibility 
of our spohisticated heroine. 

In “Akaskusum” Sens sym- 
pathy is certainly with the cause 
of the hero. The hero has tried 
his best to reach his goal but 
he failed for the fault not of his 
own. 

But in his latest film. "Inter- 
view", Sen's mood is totally 
different. Perhaps, it is the real 
mood of the present socio-politi- 
cal turmoil as well. 

The social situation in Bengal 
is at a crucial juncture now. The 
unemployment figure has reached 
a staggering height. Death is 
now a daily phenomenon. The 
people are on the move, though 
they do not know where the 
movement will lead to. While 
the politicians have failed to 
bring about the desired change, 
the bureaucrats reign supreme 
with their vengeance. 

In this socio-political situ- 
ation, Sen's hero in "Interview" 
aspires for a better job which, 
he thinks, will help him in raising 
the standard of his family. 
Ranjit—the hero—attends the in- 
terview but without wearing the 
required ‘suit which is so essential 
for the type of job he aspires. 

In the end, Ranjit gets him- 
self freed from the illusion of 
having a better life and loudly 
protests against the present class- 
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dominated social system where 
money. only counts and youth 
of lower middle class families 
like Ranjit can never hope to 
climb to the upper echelons of the 
present society. 

' Sen as a director is actively 
involved in the film. Through- 
ont the film he exposes the hollow- 
ness of Ranjit's ambition to secure 
a berth among the moneyed class. 

It is a long way now from the 
early sixties when a couple could 
aspire for a peaceful life, without 
being so much aware of their 
surroundings. But now the Ran- 
jits can never have a peaceful 
life with a lucrative job and a 
beautiful ^ wife. Circumstances 
will force them to get involved 
in the social process—Ranjits 
will have to protest. 

"Interview" in the real sense 
is more a statement of faith of 
the director himself and at the 
same time it maks the fulfil- 
ment of Sen's filmic journey in 
the last ten years as the most 
devoted portrayer of contemp 
orary reality. ` 

In “Pratidwandi”, Roy for 
the first time has grappled with 
the contemporary reality with all 
its crudity. This one needs say 
because in “Mahanagar” the film 
in which Roy also tried to depict 
the reality of lower-middle-class 
life, the mood was not so intense 
and vivid. The heroine’s con- 
scious efforts to establish her 
separate individual identity amidst 
all odds is a measure of Roy’s 
concern for her cause, but the 
gradual developments in the film 
seem to present the problem in a 
more personalised tone. 


Winder Spectrum 


In “Pratidwandi” Ray has 
chosen a wider spectrum of con- 
temporary Calcutta life'and. pro- 
jected the subjective state of mind 
of the middle-class Bengali youth 
with unusual skill and insight. 

Siddhartha—the hero—is a 


typical middle-class Left-leaning: 


youth who is fully sensitive to all 
the developments taking place in 
the society as a whole. Siddhar- 
tha desperately needs a job to 
salvage his family from certain 
ruin due to his father’s premature 
death” It has also compelled 
his to give up his medical studies. 
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Sutapa and Tunu, Siddhartha’s 
younger sister and brother, re- 
present two distinctly opposite 
trends. While Sutapa, already 
in a job in a commercial firm, 
wishes to land in the moneyed 
class in the shortest possible time, 
irrespective of means and ways, 
Tunu is a committed extremist 


who is determined to persue his | 


potilical line doggedly, come what 
may. 

Siddhartha feels that he is 
gradually moving apart mentally 
from both Sutapa and Tunu. 
In a sense, Siddhartha feels more 
for Tunu as he thinks that this 
young sensitive boy has embarked 
on a dangerous path which might 
end his life any moment. 

Amidst all these conflicting 
positions in the family, Siddhar- 
tha has to appear in an interview 
where the bureaucratic attitude 
of the bosses leads him to protest 
strongly. He turns violent, thro- 
wing about chairs and tables in 
the interview room. 


Turning Point 


Siddartha’s political commit- 
ment and anger stand as the prime 


. obstacle in getting a suitable job 


through which he could climb the 
ladder of a cushy career. But 
finally Siddhartha opts for a 
modest sales job in a district 
town leaving behind his life at 
Calcutta which is so dear to him. 

In no other film Ray has 
x-rayed the Calcutta life and its 
predicament with such boldness. 
The hero is politically committed. 
and Ray’s full sympathy is with 
these middle-class intelligent 
youth. Siddhartha symbolises 
the mental agony of those com- 
mitted youth who can opt for 
neither full time party work nor 
a lucrative position in the bureau- 
cracy. 

Siddhartha wants that this 
society should be changed in toto 
but he is not yet definite in which 
way it can be achieved. This 
conflictin state of mind of Sid- 
dhartha is quite evident when he 
asks for a pistol from his extre- 
mist brother in a mentally tense 
state. ' ; 

If Tunus can bring about re- 
volutionin the real sense, siddha- 
rtha has no objection—he will 
sure that these young boys would 


be able to achieve anyth,ng sub.. 
stantial at all in respect of chang- 
ing the present social structure. 

Ray has preached no politi- 
cal slogan nor has he put forward 
any political solution. Though 
his hero he has tried to capture 
the mood of the youth with all 
its hopes and. frustrations, ange 
and confusion. The social canvás 
has been artistically depicted with 
a keen sense of contemporaneity. 
The interaction of the characters 
leads one to bélieve that Ray has 
definitely sided with the people 
in their struggle for better life. 


New Course 


This is no mean achievement 
so far as Ray is concerned. In 
his fifteen years’ filmic sojourn 
with seventeen feature films to 
his credit till now, Ray has defini- 
tely opted for a new course with 
his latest film. ! 

The social life in Bengal has 
traversed a long path in the last 
ten years. It was a sore point 
with the Bengalee Left that Ray 
had not yet freed himself from the 
Tagorean periphery, preoccupy- 
ing himself in a world of his own 
where he was an artist per excel- 
lence but without a close connce- 
tion with the agony of the con- 
temporary age. One can now 
say, that the period of Ray’s 
active involvement has begun 
and “Pratidwandi’” marks the 
beginning of that new period. 
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PAKISTAN : POSSIBILITIES AND PITFALLS 


Sheikh is facing a revolt in his 
own prty for denying tickets in 
the elections to his partymen and 
allowing the industrialists to con- 
test and win. 

It is, however, likely that Sheikh 
will make compromises in fram- 
ing the future Constitution. He 
cannot escape without striking a 
deal with Bhutto and the Army, 
in order to save Pakistan from 
another round of Martial Law. 

Sheikh may also succeed in 
persuading the people of East 
Pakistan to reconcile their demand 
for autonomy in exchange of 
radical measnres in social and 
economic spheres. Every step 
inthese directions are bound to 
go in favour of the people since 
nothing has been done during the 
last 23 years. The people are, 
therefore, expected to remain 
content at least for some time 
with immediate gains. 

So far as relations with India 


KK 


* 


SOROS OOOO OI OK 


are concerned, Sheikh may follow 
a middle-of-the-road ^ policy. 
While he has argued in favour of 
trade resumption with India, his 


statements on Kashmir and Farak- ' 


ka issues are ambiguous. He has 
sought a solution of the Kashmir 
issue on the basis of the United 
Nations resolutions, but saw a 
threat to East Pakistan's econo- 
my in the completion ‘of the 
Farakka Barrage. 

He is, however, in favour of 
adopting a sober attitude towards 
these problems, unlike Bhutto. 
It might be of some interest to 
recall here the Awami League's 
stand on the Tashkent Declara- 
tion. Although a false propaganda 
is being carried on by a scribe in. 
the Swatantra press, Awami League 
has positively reacted to it. 

Welcoming it, the party mouth- 
piece, Ittefaq, wrote: “Com- 
munist China could not welcome 
the Tashkent pact for obvious 
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reasons. She had castigated it as 
a conspiracy jointly hatched by 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, But we consider Tashkent 
Declaration as not only a positive 
step towards improving Indo-Pak 
relations, but also a meaningful 
attempt at restoring peace in this 
sub-continent. We cannot agree 
with those who believe that East 
Pakistan was left untouched by 
India because of the threat from 
China. We do not expect that 
East Pakistan should be taken 
care of by any super power as 
it has happened in Vietnam.” 
It will, therefore, be interesting 
to watch how the “Banga Bandhu”, 
as Sheikh Mujibur Rehman is 
popularly known, smoothly sails 
his boat towards the cherished 
goal of a progressive Pakistan 
which will forge the bond of 
friendship with all peace-loving 
countries. 
November 12, 1970 
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© IMPORTANCE OF BEING BHUTTO (Continued from page 16) 


then the-. defence budget would 
automatically be slashed drasti- 
cally. It would become necessaty 
since East Pakistan regarded de- 
fence expenditure as essentially 
West Pakistan-oriented, and had 
in any case no strong anti-Indian 
commitment. On the contrary, 
if confrontation continued bet- 
ween India and Pakistan; resour- 


.ces needed for a strong army 


could almost be assured. 

By repeatedly emphasising his 
“determination to get the right of 
self-determination for the people 
of Kashmir", Bhutto has thus been 
' trying to have an equation with the 
anti-Yahya elements in the armed 
forces to whom he might become 
acceptable at a later date as the 
most authentic spokesman for 
. West Pakistani interests. 

It does not, however, mean 
that if he finds other alternatives 
-before him, he would not try 
to work upon them. 1f, for 
example, a possibility arises of 
having a joint front, at least 
temporarily, with Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rehman for framing a consti- 
tution, Bhutto could be expected 
to shed a good deal of anti- 
Indianism. India has made only 
a marginal difference to the 
election. campaign. 

Bhutto knows it fully well 
that pressing the logic of anti- 
India stand would only strengthen 
the hands of the military rulers. 
Uncompromising ` anti-Indianism 
would appear to be self-defeating 
for the realization of his objec- 
tives. He is thus not expected 
to talk much about India, except 
occasionally to put the “records 
. Straight". One could thus hope 
- for a period of comparative calm 

in Indo-Pak relations. The stale- 
mate could eventually pave the 
way for a thaw and cooperation 
between the two neighbours. 

These calculations could be 
up set by two eventualities in 
Pakistani politics. The first 
would be that the army under a 
disgruntled leadership decides to 
‘call it a day and steps in to enforce 
a third “Martial Law”. This could 
-be a repetition of tbe process 
seen during the imposition of 
the previous two "Martial Laws". 

Just as the army had. inter- 
vened in 1958 and 1969, mainly 
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under the fear that East Pakistan 
would get away from its hands, 


` a third coup could be envisaged 


from those to whom the pro- 


spects of a democratic rule would | 


seem most distasteful. 

The fact that the logic of 
democracy would mean a.Bengali- 
dominated, ruling class, would 
make the task of the military 


leaders somewhat easier in con-. 


vincing the West Pakistanis that 
they have acted in “true natio- 
nal interests". The possibility of 
such a step would come nearer 
if too much of.emphasis was 
placed on Bengali extremism, by 
East Pakistan leaders. 

However, my personal feeling 
is that West Pakistani public 
opinion has become sufficiently 
matured to allow such gimmicks 
to succeed. 

The temptation for the army 
to intervene might also become 
much greater if a positive equation 
develops between Sheikh Mujib 
and Bhutto. The possibility of 


both ‘deciding to share power: 


cannot be ruled out. In such an 
eventuality, the army might try 
to take desperate stand and 


“stage another coup. But knowing 


the emotional climate of West 
Pakistan, chances of the success 
of such a venture appear rather 
remote. 

However the possibility of 
an attempt by the military rulers 
to create some tension on Indo- 
Pak border for keeping the people 
confused could not be ruled out. 
Jt would thus call for an extre- 
mely cautious attitude on India’s 
part not to fall a victim to such 
provocation that might take place 
to sabotage democratic move- 
ment in Pakistan. 


Indo-Pak relations could also ` 


worsen if an East-West confron- 
tation takes place. If, for 
example, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
pressurized by politicians like 
Maulana Bhasani, pursues the 
logic of his majority and insi- 
sts upon a Bengali-dominated 
Pakistan, or a loose Confeder- 
ation of different wings, one could 
foresee the re-emergence of a 
short of united front between 
Bhutto and the military 
elite. 

If the West Pakistanis had 


no other choice than to accept ' 
either of the two alternatives, 
chances are that they would re- 
ject both and opt for a complete 
separation of the two wings. 
Economically West Pakistan 
has become a rather dynamic 
area. Politically, it is achieving 
a degree of cohesion which could 
help make it perhaps the leading 
country in central and western 
Asia. 

Hence, the temptation to main- 
tain an economic hold over East 
Pakistan may not remain there 
for a very long. In case such a 
confrontation takes place, grave 
tensions on Indo-Pak sub-conti- 
nent can obviously be expected. 

On the other hand, the- very 
logic of cooperation between the 
two wings of Pakistan is ulti- 
mately bound to bring India 
and Pakistan nearer each other. 
The two wings cannot be econo- 
mically or even emotionally inte- 
grated without complete normali- 


‘zation of economic and political. 


relations on the sub-continent. 

Economic, religious and. geo- 
graphic realities could also play 
a part in making both Bhutto and 
Sheikh Mujib mellower towards 
each other. Both of them could 
gain a great deal from a few doses 
of modernization. In case, due 
to whatever reasons, caution falls 
& casualty to political exigencies, 
a grave threat to peace and ter- 
ritorial integrity of the whole of 
Indo-Pak sub-continent could 
arise. The period of East-West 
Confrontation could thus create 
a good deal of bitterness on the 
whole of the sub-continent. 

In the end one could, however, 
hope that the two wings of Pakis- 
tan would be able to live in 
peace with India since both of ` 
them are likely to develop interests 
outside the georaphical limits of 
the Indo-Pak sub-continent. But 
such possibilities at the moment 
appear to be rather distant and 


‘one need not devote too much of 


time in analysing various vari- 
ables. 

For the time being, one could 
not help but welcome the trends 
which have emerged out of the 
election which have an implied 
promise of appreciable improve-. 
ment in Indo-Pak relations. 
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an economic doctrine; it i 
also it appeals to me. 





I am convinced that the 
only key to the solution of 
the world’s problems and of 
India’s problems lies in 
Socialism, and when I use 
this word I do so not in a 
vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific economic 
sense. Socialism is, however, 
something even more than 


s a philosophy of life and as such 
see no way of ending the poverty, 


the vast unemployment, the degradation and the subjection 
of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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export item is due entirely to the pioneering 
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exports have earned the country Rs. 66.14 
crores net in foreign exchange for the years 
1959 to March 31, 1970. The Government 
of India recognised their achievement by 
awarding them the Certificate of Merit for 
Outstanding Export Performance for the 
period 1966 -1968. 


India Tobacco Companies are determined 
to continue doing their very best in this 
vital national task of earning more foreign 
exchange, with the willing help and active 
co-operation of their overseas associates, 
despite increasing international competi- 
tion. 
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Thank you, George! 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
(LOK: SABHA) 





7 This letter has been sent by Sri George Fernandes, General Secretary of Samyukta Socialist Party, 
to Editor, Mainstream. We are looking forward to other friends of Mainstream to follow Comrade Fernandes’ 
example. 

For eight long years Mainstream has journeyed along a difficult path, despite the ever increasing 
cost of printing, paper and postage, and with less than the minimum quota of personnel required for its 
regular publication. Your contributions will certainly lighten this almost unbearable strain. Unlike weeklies 
placed in a more fortunate position, Mainstream has no Big Money resources to fall back upon. On the 
contrary, we have yet to clear the debts incurred in the early years of the paper’s career, the debts which we 
owe to numerous friends and wellwishers, patient and generous. 

So, We approach you, dear reader, to come forward and actively help Mainstream fight its way 

- through the coming days of more -tress and strain. 

Every donation, whatever the amount, will enable Mainstream to survive. 

Send your donation to Manager, Mainstream, ¥-24, Bhagat Singh Market, New Delhi-l. Every 
donation will be acknowledged. ] 

With Warmest Greeting and wishing you a very happy 
: New Year of peace and prosperity 
Editor and Staff of MAINSTREAM 
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Imprudent Move 


WE worst thing that happens to a long suffering 
individual or community is that it attracts a large 


number of seemingly well-meaning sympathisers. The | 


Indian Muslims are being subjected to such a treat- 
ment by a section of their own elite. Beinga largely 
backward section of Indian society it is prone to be 
exploited by a small group within it which happens 
to be more fortunate than others. The messiahs who 
are today exhorting them to turn before they are 
reduced to worms are people who have never shared 
the lot of common Indian Muslim either in terms of 
economic and social opportunities or in terms of 
security against the aggressive fanatic fringe of the 


. majority community represented by organisations 


N 


like the RSS, the Shiv Sena or the Jana Sangh. It 


is interesting to note that Sri Badruddin Tyabii, the ; 


President of the Muslim Political Convention held 


in the Capital last week, found the Jana Sangh slogan 1 


an "unexceptionable ideal". 

The Convention was organised on the initiative 
of Dr A.J. Faridi who was one of the moving spirits 
behind the Muslim Majlis-e-Mushawarat which was 
set up in 1964 in the wake of the communal riots in 
Calcutta, Rourkela and Jamshedpur, The Majlis 
was intended to be a nonpolitical organisation meant 
only to focus the attention of the nation on the plight 
of the Muslims and to create a better understanding of 
their problems by the rest of society. Several people, 
quite genuinely concerned with the problem, expressed 
scepticism regarding the possibility of achieving these 
aims by an exclusively or predominantly Muslim 
organisation. The fears they had, came true within 
a short time. Instead of adopting the course of 


persuasion the dominant section of the Mushawarat | 


took to the politics of bargain. The counsels of 
caution were brushed aside. 


The politics of bargain took the form of some ' 


candidates being put up by the Majlis itself and some 
others being supported on the understanding that 
they accepted the conditions stipulated by the Musha- 
warat. Acceptance of conditions on the poll-eve 


.. is much easier for the less scrupulous and less res- 


ponsible. So while the Mushawarat leaders had the 
satisfaction of sending to some of the legislatures a 


' fairly large number of representatives committed. to 


their conditions, they had the mortifying experience 
of the bulk of these very legislators disregarding the 
pleas of Dr Faridi. The otber side of this politics 
was the rousing of a backlash in the majority com- 
munity so that in the same regions a purely communal 
organisation like the Jana Sangh found a compara- 
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- tively better electoral response. The communal 
gulf after 1967 was found to be wider than before. 
The lesson that Dr Faridi drew from this debacle 
| manifested in the formation of the Muslim Majlis, 
‘a political party of the UP Muslims. The argu- 
; ment was that the community must politically organise 
* and assert itself because what cuts deep into politics 
cuts all round. The inspiration came from the Mus- 
; lim League in Kerala which had had the distinction 
of being sought after and wooed by all the other 
parties. socialist as well as non-sozialist. Dr Faridi 
‘hoped to repeat that experience in his own State 
| of UP without realising that the conditions in the 
two States were vastly different. The experiment, 
according to his own assessment failed to click. 

The projection of an all-India Muslim front is the 
third phase of this experiment on Muslims. That the 
Kerala pattern can be evolved on a national scale 
is the new hypothesis of Dr Faridi. That is the 
hope of the Muslim League also which has started 
setting up branches all over the country and claims 
to be the sole representative of the Muslim League. 
! Dr Faridi differs from the League leaders and argues 
j that no one organisation of Muslims should operate 
| throughout the country because the problems differ 





from region to region. His alternative is to have only 
a consultative body at the national level with the 
maximum freedom of initiative to the State parties 
like — Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul Mussalmeen, Tamecr-c- 
Millat, and Awami Tanzeem, The All-India Muslim 
: Political Consultative Committee has been set up 
which he has devised and which has been approved 
by the Delhi Convention. 
Probably Dr Faridi and his friends do not realise 
that what they are setting up now is only another 


4 version of the Majlis-e-Mushawarat. The name of 


the new body is a literal English translation of the 
name of the earlier organisation. One may, iuci- 
dentally, ask, how will the translation of the name 
from Urdu to English change the situation? That 
apart, there are other striking similarities. The 
difference of approach between the sponsor and the 
head of the organisation is not very much different 
from that which existed between Dr Syed Mahmood 
Fand Dr Faridiin 1964. And one cannot be sure that 
the temperament and calculations of Dr Faridi 
~ and Sultan Salahuddin Owaisi or Khalilullah Husaini 
have anything more in common with each other than 
a fear of the expansion of the Muslim League at the 
cost of their respective regional organisations. The 
protagonists of the new move can say that it is more 
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political than the 1964 move. — , 

One can agree with this plea. In fact itisa com- 
bination of the Mushawarat experiment in structure 
and’ Muslim. Majlis in aspiration. How far it would 
be fruitful will depend on the answers that the pro- 


tagonists of an exclusive Muslim lobby can provide. 


to the following questions: (a) Have their lobbying 
and protestations put an end to the communal 
riots which trouble the Muslim mind most? (b) 
Have they been able to get a better attention to the 
social, economic and cultural problems ofthe com- 
munity? (c) Have they been able to promote ideas 
in the Muslim community which may help them 
make a common cause with the other progressive 
sections of the nation? (d) Have they been able to 
check or help in checking the aggressiveness of the 
communal section of the majority community? 

_ Nobody denies that the Indian Muslims are facing 
acute problems. Most of them are common with 
those facing the other poorer and weaker sections of 
society. There are some specific to the Muslims and 
those arise from the repeated incidence of communal 
violence coupled with vicious propaganda casting 
aspersions on their loyalty to the nation and chal- 
lenging their right to equal citizenship. It is also 
widely agreed that all that needed to be done to re- 
medy this situation has not been done. The attempts 
like those made through the National Integration 
Council have also failed to inspire confidence. 

The real dispute with the advocates of political 
consolidation of the Muslims is that they have become 
so narrowly subjective that they do not see the forces 
against aggressive anti-Muslim communalism have 
become more active and energetic in direct propor- 


tion to the aggressiveness of the communal elements : 


in the majority community. These elements and 
forces are not confined to any one community; nor 
are they confined to any particular political party 
orideology. The reality of the situation is that anti- 
communal movement today is fast cutting across 
parties and groups. Ever more people: are raising 
their voice against communal hatred and violence 
and in favour of a fair deal to the groups in dis- 


advantage. True, they have not yet manifestly proved 
any more effective in solving the problems but that 
they have succeeded ín creating a sympathetic volume 
of opinion all over the country cannot be denied. 

Most of the demands raised at the Delhi Con- 
vention like those about action in riot sitnations and 
reform of text-books have already become national 
demands and pressures are fast building up to see 
that they are implemented. The appearance of 
exclusively Muslim lobby may only delay imple- 
mentation by diverting discussion from such real 
issues. E 

The distinctive demands of the Convention are, 
change in the electoral system to ensure proportional 
representation to the Muslims in legislatures and the 
guarantee. to leave untouched the Muslim Personal 
Law. With regard to the latter question there: is 
difference of opinion within the community itself. 
Only those who want to exploit the sentiments of a 
backward community wonld plead for its social prac- 
tices remaining unchanged. What can be and should 
be demanded is that no changes should be imposed 


" which may reflect irrational enforcement of anti- 


diluvian traditions and practices of another. Resis- 
tance to social reforms only hinders and does not 
help, the progress of a community. 

The demand for proportional representation on 
communal lines would only lead to communal polari- 
sation. It will defeat the increasing realisation that 
the secular interests are common to people of all 
communities. Muslims being a predominantly poor 
people, their problems are the same- as those of the 
poor in other communities, and their solutions can- 
not be different. Communal polarisation will only 
eliminate the influence of the secular pro-poor forces. 
And in their absence if the majority, provoked by the 
separatism of the minority, exercises communal bias 
against them they will not be able even to raise their 
voice. No donbt such a situation would be dis- 
astrous for the whole nation, bnt the Consultative 
Committee and its advocates have to think seriously 
whether by bringing such a situation to pass they 
would be in any way serving the Muslim cause. 
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A few days ago Sri Kamaraj 
was asked why, having helped 
the Congress instal Smt Indira 
Gandhi as Prime Minister, he 
had broken away from her and 
.joined hands with the Syndicate, 
„and. he quoted a Tamil proverb 
about the attempt to make an 
. image of Vigneswara out’ of clay 
having resulted in the creation of 
the image of a monkey. . 
It would not occur to him 
that the proverb is even more 


applicable to his own case: Jawa- ` 


harlal Nehru chose him for Con- 
gress presidentship at a time 
when his own powers were de- 
clining in the hope that he would 
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not only keep the party together 
but also ensure that it was kept 
firmly on the socialist path it 
had chalked out for itself under 
Nehru's guidance, Neither Jawa- 
harla! nor the numerous others 
who had shared his hopes at 
that time had dreamt for a 


moment that personal factors. 


would drive him 'into the camp of 
reaction, into the company not 
only of the most discredited men 
in the Syndicate but of the parties 
of communal reaction and vested 


interests. The widely advertised 
meeting between Sri Kamaraj 
and Sri C. Rajagopalachari 


who. at 93, is not tired of dis- 
covering ever new virtues in him- 
self, provides an index of the 
extent of the former's fall in the 
short span of less than two years. 

Those familiar with the rela- 
tions between Sri Rajagopala- 
chari and Sri Kamaraj over the 
decades will not fail to be amused 
by the former's demagogic in- 
junction to the recent Tamil- 
nadu Swatantra Conference: 
“From now on, understand that 
Kamaraj and I are one.” Nor 
is the acceptance by Sri Kamaraj 
of the ancient wisdom of the 
Oracle of Madras any less amus- 
ing. 

Mutual dislike between the 
two who now have discovered 
total identity between themselves, 
dates back to the thirties. Those 
were the days when the late Satya- 
murthi and Sri Rajagopalachari 
were struggling against each other 
relentlessly in order to achieve 
total leadership of the Tamil- 
nadu Congress. . 

Satyamurthi was tremendously 
popular with the rank and file 
workers of the party since he was 
easily accessible to them and was 
capable of treating them with 
respect and affection. Sri Raja- 
gopalachari, in sharp contrast, 
was not only inaccessible but 
preferred to demonstrate his sup- 
reme contempt -for Congress 
workers at every available oppor- 
tunity. . 


" The latter's advantage was. 


his closeness to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Sri Rajagopalachari as the first 
Congress Premier of Madras was 


‘not choice of either the Con- 


gressmen or the people of the 
State But that of the Mahatma. 
Satyamurthi was not reconciled 


till his death to the injustice done 
to himself and to the Congress- 
men of Tamilnadu. 

It was in this situation that 
Sri Kamaraj, then a humble party 
worker and a known chela of 
Satyamurthi, contested as the 
latter's nominee for the presi- 
dentship of the TNCC. He was 
pitted against C.P. Subbiah of 
Salem, Sri Rajagopalachari's no- 
minee, Thus,ina province where 
the anti-Brahmin movement had 
already made much headway, 
the two Brahmin leaders fought 
their battle through two non- 
Brahmin candidates, one of them 
known for his flair for public 
speaking aud.the other incapable 
of coherent expression on the 
platform. 

Satyamurthi's candidate won 
convincingly, and the war inter- 
vened to keep him in that im- 
portant office at the end of the 
war. Sri Rajagopalachari, who 
never had a base in the party 
organisation, found himself in 
a difficult position in the State. 
But for the support he unfailingly 
received from Gandhiji, he would 
undonbtedly have gone into obli- 
vion at the dawn of Independence. 
Instead he found himself taking 
over from Mountbatten as Gover- 
nor-General of India. 

If he could not retain the 
importance thrust upon him in 
this fashion for very long and 
had to retire to Madras a totally 
frustrated man, the reason is to 
be found in his arrogance and his 
failure to establish rapport with 
the other leaders guiding the na- 
tion after the Mahatma's death. 

So far as the undivided Madras 
State was concerned, Sri Kama- 
raj utilised the office providence 
had made available to him to 
entrench himself and to ensure 
that Sri Rajagopalachari, whose 
cleverness was never underesti- 
mated, would not gain foothold 
in the provincial Congress or- 
ganisation with help from the 
national leadership. 

Gandhij's famous reference 
to a “clique” that was keeping 
Sri Rajagopalachari ont of the 
provincial leadership will be re- 
called; Bapu's mistake was to 
have failed to realise that the 
"clique" enjoyed the confidence 
of the rank and file of the party 
while his protege had over the 
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years systematically alienated vir- 
tually every party worker in the 
undivided State. His ardent 
advocacy of Jinnah’s two-nation 
theory had driven even the few 
admirers he earlier had away 
from him. 

It was indeed a period when 
the man who today poses as the 
Sole spokesman of the Indian 
people, could not address a pub- 
lic meeting anywhere in the pro- 
vince; he simply did not get a 
platform. His isolation ended 
only when the national leader- 
ship went to his rescue and gave 
him an important. position at 
the Centre. 

Despite Sri Rajagopalachari’s 
efforts through a handful of 
trusted lieutenants to secure a 
place of significance in State 
politics, this could not be achieved 
because of the tight hold Sri 
Kamaraj had gained over the 
party machinery by extraordi- 
narily shrewd manipulation based 
on matter-of-fact judgment of 
men. He had also established 
complete rapport with Congress 
workers in every nook and corner 
of the province. Unlike Rajaji, 
Kamaraj knew almost every party 
worker and took personal inte- 
rest in his welfare: Rajaji ever 
remained a creature apart, 
separated from ordinary people 
by a distance that could not be 
covered. 


The prevailing anti-Brahmin 
sentiment in Tamilnadu undoub- 
tedly helped Sri Kamaraj in his 
mission of keeping the “weeping 
philosopher" of today at a safe 
distance from the Congress, and 
from office, except for a brief 
spell when it was felt that C.R. 
had to be brought in so as to 
enable the minority Congress 
Party in the State Assembly to 
form a government with the 
assistance of one of the non- 
Congress parties. 

This brief affair is often cited 
by C.R.’s admirers as proof that 
at crucial moment Sri Kamaraj 
hadtogo on bended knees before 
the wise old man. The truth is 
that Sri Kamaraj had to tide over 
a situation and he cleverly made 
use of C.R. for the purpose; 
once the purpose was served, 
C.R. was naturally and inevit- 
ably discarded, as everyone 
knows. And once C.R. was out 
of the picture, Sri Kamaraj dis- 
played his talent as a political 
strategist by roping certain of the 
Opposition parties,’ notably the 
Tamilnad Toilers’ Party, into 
the Congress and thus effectively 
wiping out a challenge to his 
own supremacy. 


During all these years when ' 


he was deliberately cutting C.R. 
to size, Sri Kamaraj was a devot- 
ed follower of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
To him Gandhiji was a symbol 
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while Nehru was the leader. 


' This attitude contrasted sharply 


witb that of Sri Rajagopalachari 
who looked upon himself as the 
only authentic interpreter of the 
Mahatma and did not think 
much of either Nehru or the 
others who really constituted the 
national leadership. 

- If despite this high opinion 
of himself, C.R. agreed to be 
Chief Minister of Madras State, 
it must be seen as the frantic 
effort of a frustrated politician 
to rehabilitate himself somehow 
and achieve a base for himself. 
In this effort Sri Rajagopalachari 
failed signally; on the other hand, 
after his exit from Chief Minis- 


` tership, he was reduced to total 


insignificance till, following the 
Nagpur resolution on cooperative 
farming, he decided to float the 
Swatantra Party as the plat- 
form of the vested interests he 
saw endangered by the new direc- 
tion Jawaharlal was trying to 
give the Congress. 

From the late fifties to the 
mid-sixties, Rajaji's party, which 
was able to make some headway 
in traditionally’ feudal areas in 
the north, was virtually unknown 
in his home State. It was the 
tide of anti-Congressism that pre- 
ceded the fourth General Elec- 
tion, which provided Sri Raja- 
gopalachari the opportunity to 
give practical shape to his long- 
standing dream of wreaking ven- 
geance on the man who had 
reduced him to insignificance. 

While it did not require much 
shrewdness to see that the Con- 
gress could be substantially re- 
duced in strength in the Legisla- 
ture if the Opposition parties 
combined to offer it straight 
fights in the majority of Assembly 
constituencies, it did need all of 
C.R.s well-known subtlety to 
organise an alliance of the Opposi- 
tion parties, including the Com- 
munists whom he had once des- ` 
cribed as bis "enemy number 
one", The rout of the Con- 
gress at the polls did not surely 
cause C.R. so much joy as the 
ignominious defeat of his real 
enemy at the hands of a teenager. 

Incidentally, it was the for- 
ging of the seven-party alliance 
in 1967 under his guidance that 
made his Swatantra Party a quan- 
tity of some little significance in 
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the subsequent period in Tamil- 
nadu. C.R.s personal achieve- 
ment was thus threefold: the rout 
.of the Congress at the- polls, the 
‘ushering in of Swatantra as a 
factor, however small, in Tamil- 
nadu politics, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the ignominy heaped 
on Sri Kamaraj whose role in 
national politics straightaway got 
reduced. heavily. 

In Tamilnadu itself, Sri Kama- 
rajs campaign over the years 
used to be systematically directed 
against the DMK and C.R. The 
substance of the campaign was 
that the latterin combination were 
trying to undo whatever Nehru 
had done for the country. C.R. 
was rightly accused from every 

' platform of being the strategist 
‘of Reaction. 

It is against this background, 
'then, that the coming together 
now of the two most frustrated 

. politicians of the South has to be 
viewed. The -gradient down 
which Sri Rajagopalachari tra- 
velled over a period of decades, 
Sri Kamaraj has covered in a 
mere few months. 5 

Til almost the end of 1968 


there had been hope that the pro- ' 


claimed socialist beliefs of Sri 
Kamaraj and his recognised con- 
cern for the poor masses of the 
country would assert themselves 
in the end, notwithstanding his 
alienation from Smt Indira Gan- 
dhi. But that was not to be. Sri 
. Kamaraj had come to sce, himself 
as the permanent king-maker at 
the Centre, and was unwilling 
to accept a secondary position. 
Looking back now, it is possi- 
ble to believe that his anger over 
the infamons decision to devalue 
the rupee in 1966 was not so much 


due to the fact that the Union 
Government had surrendered its 
judgment to American dictates 
as to the realisation that the Prime 
Minister had chosen to be guided 
by advisers other than himself 
on the question. This might 
indeed sound uncharitable, but 
subsequent events seem to bear 
out this view. 

However, there was a period 
even in recent times when Sri 
Kamaraj was unwilling to swal- 
low the “grand alliance" project 
of his Syndicate cronies. Some 
in the Congress after the split 
had even hoped that Sri Kamaraj 
would find his new company 
uncomfortable and get back into 
the organisation. 

Unfortunately for Sri Kama- 
raj, his obsession with personal 
vendetta against the Prime Minis- 
ter blinded him to the realities ard 
he has got completely enmeshed 
in the Right Axis. His new-found 
love for his one-time hate 
object, Sri Rajagopalachari, only 
underlines this fact. He has, in 
short, changed his hate object, 
and seems.to be quite happy 
that this is so. 

Rajaji, however, is not entirely 
happy.with the Syndicate as a 
whole. He finds wbat he calls 
the "negative quality" of the 
Syndicate leaders a “millstone” 


.round the neck of the "grand 


alliance". He would like the 
others in the Syndicate leadership 
to develop the new virtue his 
latest chela has developed; pre- 
sumably he means utter single- 
minded dedication to the “posi- 
tive" purpose of toppling the 
Indira Gandhi Government, irres- 
pective of consequences. 

But whether. C.R. will willing- 


ly help Sri Kamaraj to rule 
Tamilnadu once again, must re- 
main a question mark. There 
may indeed be more than meets 
the eye in the remark he made to 
Chief Minister Karunanidhi early 
this month: “Whatever be the 
mistake you commit, the affection 
I have for you will never change." 

Sri Kamaraj no doubt hopes 
that the architect of the 1967 
alliance will somehow help him 
now with a new alliance that can 
restore his importance in the 
State primarily, ard at the 
national level in consequence. 
But Rajaji is a calculating machine 
that must have thought of several 
steps ahead, and it will be quite 
suprising if the restoration of Sri 
Kamaraj’s glory figures in his 
calculations. 

His limited Object in embra- 
cing his ancient enemy is obviously 
to find one more weapon that can 
help the removal of Nehru’s 
daughter from the country’s most 
important office. His long-term 
object is, of course, to strive to 
bring together al! the reactionary 
forces on a single platform so 
that vested interests can rule the 
roost. 

The man capable of saying 
that “my long life is news by 
itself", is no doubt equally capa- 
ble of being cerfain that by deft 
moves in the coming period he 
can.wreak vengeance finally for 
having been driven into the wilder- 
ness instead of being accepted as 
the wisest leader of the country. 
In his calculations Sri Kamaraj 
is no doubt a useful cat's paw. 
But Sri Kamaraj is too far gone 
to realise this truth. 

C. S. N. 
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FROM SONEPUR TO POONA 


Socialists 
at 
the 
Cross-roads 


S. M. JOSHI 


A lot of water has flown under the bridge since the 
Political Resolution was adopted at the special 
session of the SSP at Sonepur in January last. 

It is true that the Resolution was passed by near 
unanimity. But the fact cannot be denied that it 
was a compromise between two factions in the party. 
These two factions differed on the assessment of the 
' political situation arising out of the split in the Con- 
gress organisation. While one section held that the 
split triggered. off a process of polarisation, the other 
section thought that it could not have caused such 
a major change in the alignment of forces to justify 
a basic shift in the policy of non-Congressism. 

The former group contented that the Nijalingappa 
Congress is predominantly led by persons who are 
pro-capitalists and status quoists. This was proved 
by their actions. They openly showed their inclina- 
tion towards the Swatantra: Party and Jana Sangh. 
On the contrary, the Congress led by Smt Indira 
- Gandhi had taken certain very important decisions 
such as nationalisation of banks. Whatever may 
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be the motive behind it, this tactic on the part of the 


-Prime Minister has created new hopes and aspira- 


tions in the minds of the exploited and the down- 
trodden sections of our society. By her pronounce- 
ment she has committed herself and her Government 
to carry out a programme of radical change. If 
she retraces her stept and fails to fulfil the hopes 
she has generated, she will lose her popularity. . It 
is the duty of those who stand for radical change to 
build up pressures and mass sanctions compelling 
her to implement the programme. Therefore, instead 
of trying the toppling game by manipulations at the 
top level, they should concentrate and devote their 
energies to the task of mass mobilisation. 

Smt Indira Gandhi's party no longer commands 
absolute majority in Parliament. She has to 
depend for support from some of the parties in the 
Opposition. Non-Congressism, therefore, as con- 
ceived by Dr Lohia was inoperative in the new con- 
text. It has lost its raison d'etre. His idea was to 
break the monopoly of power enjoyed by the Congress 
Party. That objective has been more or less achieved 
by the split in the Congress. Even in the States 
where the non-Congress Governments were formed 
after the 1967 General Election, Dr Lohia put down 
certain conditions. He asked them to perform certain 
specific tasks within a given time-limit. The 
tasks were such that they would make a powerful 
impact on the mass mind. Indeed, the policy of non- 
Congressism was conceived with a view to strengthen- 
ing socialist movement. 

By the end of 1967, however, it was realised that 
the SSP Ministers were not able to do very much 
in the Coalition Governments. The Gaya Conference 
of the SSP (January 1968), therefore, gave a directive 
to our Ministers to quit the Ministries. It also 
urged upon the workers to prepare for a nation-wide 
movement. 

From this point of view, even after the split in the 
Congress, the situation had not changed so as to 
demand any shift in the policy. If at all there was 
a change, it was in favour of revising the policy ol 
non-Congressism and concentrating on mass mobi- 
lisation and struggle. 

Those who had a different view contented that the 
split in the Congress has not caused a major change. 
It is true that the Indira Congress no longer en- 
joys absolute majority in Parliament. But thai 
is all the more reason to make all-out efforts to topple 
her Government by combining with all the parties 
of the Opposition. 

They refused to see that this was only good arith- 
metic, but not realistic politics. Consistently, with 
their stand, they insisted that in UP and Bihar, the 
SSP MLAs must join hands with the Jana Sangh, 
Swatantra, and the Congress(O) to keep Congress(R° 
out of power. . 

In spite of these differences, the two factionsin thx 
SSP had certain points of agreement. Both of ther 
were of the view that neither of the two wings of the 
Congress is socialist in character, whatever be thei: 
pronouncements. Likewise, both of them believe: 
that the radical change in the socio-economic structur« 
of our society is impossible to accomplish except by 
means of developing mass sanction and organs o 
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mass struggle. Indeed, it was because of these points 
of agreement that the compromise resolution became 
acceptable at Sonepur. 

The real rub however was in regard to the policy 
to be followed in Bihar and UP. The key point 
regarding this policy issue was to decide which wing 
of the- Congress should remain in power. In this 
respect, the Sonepur Resolution laid down that the 
SSP must not join any combination which did not 
endorse a definite timebound programme. A second 
pre-condition for the participation in any Ministry 
was that the party with which we will join in the 
coalition must agree to implement this programme 
if it was in power in any other States. 

These two conditions did not give satisfaction to 
those who were against aligning with the Jana Sangh 
and the Swatantra. Compromise, however, became 
possible only when it was conceded that in Bihar, 
the SSP, which was the single biggest party in the 
Opposition, would be allowed to form a Ministry 
under its own leadership and with the support from 
any party whatsoever. The implication was obvious: 
It meant that they could accept support from the 
Congress(R) as well. 

Unfortunately, the strategy devised by the Sonepur 
Conference did not succeed. The party did not suc- 
ceed in forming an SVD Government either in Bihar 
or in. UP. -The story at the Centre was not very 
different. “The idea of combining all the parties in 
the Opposition to topple the Indira Government 
could not materialise. The Swatantra leaders re- 
fused. to be parties to any toppling programme 
unless there was agreement on the alternative that 
would replace the Government in power. The 


` Communist Parties and the DMK refused to join 


“manner with the demonstrators. 
brutal lathi-charge on the unarmed masses although 


in this effort to topple the Indira Government and 


tater on, to make an effort for an alternative to the 
existing Government. 


From this it is obvious that 
non-Congressism had only a national existence in 
the new context. 

Under these circumstances, the party leadership 


. was compelled to fall back on that part of the Sonepur 


Resolution which enjoins mass struggle and civil 
disobedience movement. Accordingly, there was 
a massive demonstration in front of Parliament 
on April 6, 1970. The police behaved in a nasty 
They made a 


they were assured that there was not going to be any* 
defiance of law. “Party General Secretary Sri George 
Fernandes was severely wounded and had to be hospi- 
talised for a week or so. 

This gave an impetus and fresh inspiration to 
our workers to go ahead with the programme of mass 


mobilisation. Civil disobedience movement was ' 


launched, on the basis of the Eight-point Programme 
in the Sonepur Resolution, and it succeeded in 
attracting the attention of the public on a nation-wide 
scale, Very naturally, the demand for the re-distri- 
bution of land acquired the pride of place in the strug- 
gle. The masses from the lowest rung of our social 
ladder and particularly landless labourers, tenants 


and small farmers joined the struggle in large numbers. . 


Fortunately, the PSP and the CPI had also launched 
the land liberation: movement simultaneously, and 
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therefore it helped to higblight the issue of land re- 
forms. The movement created new hopes and as- 
pirations in the rural masses, and the Socialist move- 
ment was once again put on the political map. 

The attitude adopted by the Jana Sangh, the 
Swatantra and the Congress(O) towards the move- 
ment is very significant. Not only did they criticise 
and oppose the movement but took out processions 
against it in collaboration with big landlords. These 
were the very parties which had agreed to the land- 
reform programme when the SVD was formed. Even 
during the non-Congress Government of 1967 the 
story was not very different. They did everything 
possible to oppose the implementation of that part 
of the agrarian programme. 

This open hostility to the land liberation move- 
ment has caused deep resentment in the Socialist 
ranks. They have set their face against combining 
with parties like the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra 
who are openly against radical programmes. En- 
couraged by the success achieved in the first phase 
of the movement they were eagerly looking forward 
towards the consolidation of the revolutionary ele- 
ments thrown up during the struggle and building up 
of new cadres through political education for the pre- 
paration of the new phase of the campaign. 

But, unfortunately, the collapse of the Charan 
Singh Government in UP gave a new turn to the 
situation. The SSP leadership there hastened to take 
the initiative in forming an SVD. The National 
Executive later on permitted the UP party to join the 
SVD Government. The National Executive cid so 
although the conditions laid down in the Sonepur 
Resolution remained unfulfilled. The National Ex- 
ecutive also declared that the first phase of the move- 
ment was now complete and that the movement was 
to: continue only in selected areas. Whatever might 
be the interpretation of the Resolution, the impres- 
sion on the public mind has been that the movement 
stands withdrawn. 

This action on the part of the National Executive 
in the absence of the GeneralSecretary and the Chair- 
man who were in prison, has caused a lot of dis- 
appointment in the party ranks. There is a feeling 
that this amounts to, knowingly or unknowingly, an 


‘act of betrayal. It has dampened their enthusiasm 


and the new workers who were attracted towards the 
party in the course of the struggle have been con- 


- fused. This movement is not something which could 


be switched on and off at our sweet will. It is a sort 
of a process and will continue. One can withdraw 
from the movement but the movement cannot be 
withdrawn. 

The formation of the SVD Government in UP 
has caused confusion in the public mind in respect 
of our policy and programme of action. The wrangle 
over the selection of Ministers has given rise to a lot 
of heart-burning. The party workers have started 
feeling that the stance of toppling the Indira Govern- 
ment at the Centre is being used merely as a cloak to 
hide the lust for office that is growing in the party. 
The question that naturally arises in their minds is, 
whether we can strengthen the party by running after 
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Where 
Daroga 
Rai | 
Tripped 


GIRISH MISHRA 


T= fall of the ten-month old 
Daroga Rai Ministry did not 
come as a surprise to practically 
anyone in Bihar. - The fall was 
expected: at least for a few weeks. 

The Daroga Rai Ministry will 
go down in the history of the State 
as the beginning of a new experi- 
ment. A careful review of the 
working of the new experiment 
. may serve as a guide for the for- 
mulation of future strategies 
and tactics in other States as well. 

There was a period of stale- 
mate and confusion in Bihar 
after the fall of tbe Harihar Minis- 
try last year. The shortlived 
Paswan Ministry could not make 
any headway because of the sabo- 
tage by the Jana Sangh. The 
split in the Congress at the 
national level led to the exit 
of the hard core of the Syndicate 
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along with..Bihars “Trimurti” 
of Reaction, namely, Sri M.P. 
Sinha, Sri K.B. Sahay, and Sri. 
S.N. Singh from the Congress.. 

In spite of the unhelpful role 
played by the SSP leadership 
to thwart the emergence of a 
national democratic front, Sri 
Daroga Rai could form a govern- 
ment with the support of the 
CPI, the PSP, and some splinter 
groups. The Rai Government 
came into power on the basis 
of a commonly agreed programme. 

The Rai Government remain- 
ed in office for abont ten months 
and brought forward a number 
of measures to implement the 
items in the Programme. The 
zamindari rights of the Tatas 
at Jamshedpur were abolished. 
This was one of the-major achieve- 
ments which has fulfilled the as- 
pirations of the people and has 


. cleared the way for the further 


development of trade union and 
democratic movements at Jams- 
hedpur. . l 

For the first time in'the his- 
tory of the trade union movement 
in the State, the Government- 
did not employ police force to 
break strikes, for instance, the 
strike of TELCO. 

The land agitations launched 
by the CPI, the SSP and the PSP 
provided another test for the 
Government. Barring a few iso- 
lated instances like firing on and 


arrest -of the CPI workers at ' 


Sathi (Champaran), the police 
did not continue with their old 
tradition of indiscriminate firing 
on the peasants and without 
significant ground. 

Except for the police inaction 
when the SSP leader, Sri Rama- 
nand . Tiwari. was attacked 
by the required. goondas, the 
police under the Rai Ministry 
did not as a rule intervene on the 
side of the landlords and, in 
spite of the false propaganda by 
the vested interests and their 
mouthpieces the Aryavarta and 
the Indian Nation, and the ‘pro- 
vocations by the SSP’s infantile 
Leftism, there was no bloodshed. 

The Government passed mea- 
sures to abolish the land revenue 
on landhoidings up to a certain 
limit and removed the exemp- 
tion of the so-called well-managed. 
sugar mill farms from the pur- 


view of the land ceiling legislation- ^ : 


_ AP. Sharma, Sri 


` 


Earlier, the passing of a re- 
solution to abolish the .Legisla- 
tive Council was another step 
to fulfil an item of the common 
programme of the Ministry. 

Three of the commendable 
acts of the Ministry before it 
collapsed were, namely, the re- 
lease of the peasants and the land- 
less labourers arrested in con- 
nection with the land agitation; 
the acceptance in principle of the 
constitution of the Batai Boards 
on the lines of the Bakasht Boards 
of the first Congress Ministry; 
and the main demand of the tea- 
chers of the affiliated colleges 
for parity with the constituent 
college teachers in the matter 
of pay-scales. : 

The credit for the above steps 
go largely to the left forces 
supporting the Ministry. The 
CPI built powerful movements 
inside and outside the legislature 
to make the Government take 
the above-mentioned steps. 

In the beginning, when the 
Ministry was installed, the Op- 
position was hopelessly divided 
and demoralised. The SSP was 
in a state of paralysis. In spite 
of Sri Raj Narain's bid to force 
the SSP into a reactionary alliance 
on the pattern of what has 
happened in his home State of 
UP, nothing came out of his 
strenuous efforts at that time. 
The new image of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Congress(R) as a 
result of the Presidential election 
of Sri V.V. Giri; the bank nation- 
alisation, and the exit of the cor- 
rupt bosses of the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress, had a demoralising 
effect on the Opposition in Bihar. 

Tt was expected by the people 
that the Congress(R) in Bihar and 
the Rai Ministry wonld further 
brighten the: image, but their. 
expectations could not be ‘fully 
satisfied. The leadership of the 
Bihar Pradesh Congress(R) re- 
mained in the hands of discredi- 
ted political operators like Sri 
R.L. Singh 
Yadava, and Sri Nawal Kishore 
Singh. Shri A.P. Sharma-' has 
neither a standing-nor a following 
of any consequence in the State. 
The Central leadership failed to 
reorganise the BPCC. As à re- 
sult, the Congress(R) party organi- 
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The 
Seven | 
English 
Words 


SUMITRA. 
CHAKRAVARTY 


HERE were five separate judge- 

ments in the Rulers’ case 
heard by 11 Judges of the Sup- 
reme Court; the total number 
of the cyclostyled copies of the 
judgments was 397. 

Yet the basic position in the 
case proved to be the meaning 
of five well-known technical words 
in the Parliamentary system of 
control regarding püblic revenue, 
namely, “charge on the consoli- 
dated fund" and the meaning 
of other two ordinary words, 
‘namely, “relating to". 

By a majority, the Supreme 
Court held that Rulership, privy 
purse and privileges constituted 
a scheme in the Constitution, 


Author is a practising Advocate, 
Supreme Court, New Delhi. 
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that is to say, a person was to be 
recognised by the President as 
a Ruler to make him to have 
privy purse and privileges. Curi- 
ously enough, that was also the 
argument of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. He had added the only 
logical conclusion possible, nam- 
ely, if Article 363 of the Consti- 
tution barred the enforcement of 
privy purse and privileges, there 
could be no legal, enforceable 
right to Rulership as such for the 
simple reason that the Ruler- 
Ship, benefit of privy purse and 
the privileges could not possibly 
exist in our democratic and re- 
publican Constitution. 

Article 363, in clean language, 
bars the jurisdiction of the Sup- 
reme Court and all courts regar- 
ding certain disputes. The , first 
limb of the Article covers, among 
others, disputes arising out of 
covenants and merger agreements 
entered into by the Rulers before 
the commencement of the Consti- 
tution. The second limb of the 
Article covers, -among others, 
disputes accruing under any pro- 
vision of the Constitution relating 
to such covenants and merger 
agreements. 

Apart from Article 366(22) 
which defines a “Ruler”, there 
are only two Articles in the Con- 
stitution, namely, Article 29] 
dealing with privy purses, and 
Article 362 dealing with privi- 
leges which can possibly be barred 
under the second limb of Arti- 
cle 363. And if neither Article 
291 nor Article 362 is barred 
under the second limb of Article 
363, the second limb becomes 
otiose. a4 

The majority judgment of the 
Supreme Court has been that 
Article 362 is barred by the second 
limb of Article 363, but Article 
291 is not. And this conclusion 
has been arrived at as a remit 


' of the meanings given in the 


majority ju.gment to the five 
words "charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund" and to the two 
words "relating to", occurring 
in Article 291. 

. Thus, according to the maj- 
ority judgment, the “Consti- 
tutional Scheme” can. still remain 


a “scheme” by. discarding Article. 


362 providing for privileges. 
And the interpretation by the 
"majority can only be justified 


on the basis that the makers 
of the Constitution intended 
that they wanted to make a 
distinction between privy purse 
and privileges, to make privileges 
non-enforceable and privy purse 
enforceable. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to accept that such was their 
intention. This is not borne out 
either by the Constituent As- 
sembly Debates or the Consti- 
tution. 

This interpretation given by 
the present Chief Justice, Mr 
Justice Shah, who delivered the 
majority ` judgment, is directly 
contrary to a unanimous judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court in 
Nawab Usman Ali Khan's case 
reported in (1965) SCR. 201, to 
which Mr Justice Shah was a 
party. In that case, the Supreme 
Court specifically held that privy 
purse is political pension and is 
not legally enforceable in a court 
of law because of the bar of Arti- 
cle 363. The majority judgment 
deals with the decision as follows. 

“That the essential political 
character of the guarantee for the 
payment of periodical sums as 
privy purse is preserved by Arti- 
cle 363, and the obligation cannot 
be enforced in any municipal 
Court was not necessary for the 
purpose of the decision, and is, 


Article 291 


Privy Purse sums of Rulers— 

Where under any covenant 

of. agreement entered into 

by the Ruler of any Indian 

State before the commence- 

ment of this Constitution, 

the payment of any sums, 
free of tax, has been guaran- | 
teed or assured by the 

Government of the Domi- 

nion of India to any 

Ruler of such State as privy 

purse— 

(a) such. sums shall be char- 
ged on, and paid out of, 
the Consolidated Fund of | 
India; and 

(b)the sums so paid to | 
any Ruler shall be ex- 
empt from all taxes on 
income. 
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in’ our judgment, not correct.” 

But in that case privy purse 
was held to be political pension 
becaüse and only because it was 
held to be barred by Article 363. 
Then why was it “not necessary 
for the purpose of the decision"? 
No explanation for such an 
observation is given in the majo- 
rity judgment. 

A word may be said here 

about the predicament of the Law 
Officers of the Government of 
India. In Golaknath's case the 
Supreme Court, by a majority 
of one (six in favour and five 
agairist), tied the hands of Parlia- 
ment in the matter of amend- 
ment of Fundamental Rights by 
overruling a long-standing view 
of the Supreme Court based on 
two of its judgments and in the 
face of Article 368 itself. . 
' In the Bank Nationalisation 
case, the Supreme Court, by a 
majority, deviates from its pre- 
vious decision in Shantilal Mang- 
aldas’ case, in which the meaning 
of “compensation” in Article 31(2) 
given in Vajravelu’s case was 
discarded and went even behind 
the decision in Vajravelu's case 
and held that compensation for 
the acqnisition of an undertaking 
must be on the basis of return 
on gilt-edged securities. . 

What meaning did one then 
give to the specific provision in 
Article 31(2) to the effect that 
the adequacy of compensation 
.Shall not be questioned in any 
court? Thejudgment in the Bank 
- Nationalisation case makes no 
attempt to give any meaning to 
this specific provision. The pre- 
sent Chief Justice, Mr Justice 
Shah, gave the unanimous judg- 
ment in Shantilal Mangaldas’ 
case and also the majority judg- 
ment in the Bank Nationalisation 
case/ And the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Nawab Usman 
Ali Khan's case was before the 
Government of India to guide its 
action before the President made 
thé order which had now been 
struck down. . 

The process whereby the 
Supreme Court by its majority 
, decision has held that Article 291 
is not barred by Article 363 is 
as follows: 

First, reference has been made 
to the meaning of the word 
"charge" in general law, namely, 
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‘that a charge “gives rise to a 


right to receive payment, ouf 
of a specified fund or property 
in preference over others.” 
And then it is held that “in the 
absence of a clear indication to 
the contrary, it would be diffi- 
cult to hold that the expression 
‘charged’ used in the context of 


financial matters of the state has ` 


a different meaning”. 

By this process it has been 
held that "Article 291 does not 
merely incorporate recognition of 
the obligation to pay the privy 
purse under covenants incurred 
by the Government of India; it 
gives rise to a liability dehors the 
covenants.” 

Thus, one link between Arti- 
cle 291 and the covenants and 
merger agreements is broken as a 
first step for the dissolution of the 


-relationship between the Article 


and covnants and. merger agree- 
ments. Secondly, it is said in the 
majority judgment that the ex- 
pression “provisions in the Con- 
stitution relating to”, in Article 
363, means “provisions having a 
dominant and immediate con- 
nection with; it does not mean 
merely having a reference to”. 

On the meaning of “charge 
on the Consolidated Fund", the 
Attorney General had placed be- 
fore the Court several Parlia- 
mentary Statutes of England to 
show that "charge" on Consoli- 
dated Fund means that a parti- 
cular expenditure is charged on 
public revenue and the expres- 
sion "charge" in this context 
means only tbat the expenditure 
charged is an item which is non- 
votable in Parliament and means 
nothing else and does not-create 
any right in a; third party. 

This was not accepted by the 
majority of the Supreme Court 
Judges. The meaning given to 
the expression “charge on the 
Consolidated Fund" in the majori- 
ty judgment will, no doubt, startle 


any one who has anything to do 


with administration of public re- 
venue in this.country or in any 
other countries. 

The meaning given to the 
expression "relating to" in the 
majority judgment can perhaps 
be first described in the words 
of Mr Justice A.N. Ray, one of 
the two dissenting Judges, as 
follows: 


ma 
1 


“These words ‘dominant and 


. immediate purpose of 'enforce- 


ment of the covenant’ are new 
words and therefore these words 
can neither be read into the Con- 
stitution nor the meaning of the 
words ‘relate to’ be allowed to 
have such a constricted meaning 
by the introduction of alien 
words." 

The dictionary meanings of 
the word "relate", which the 
Attorney General had placed be- 
fore the Court are: “to bring a 
thing or person in relation to 
another, to connect, establish-a 
relation between, to have refer- 
ence to, to be related, having 
relation to, to stand in some 
relation to another thing." The 
Attorney General invited the 
Court to adopt any of these 
meanings and told the Court that 
even assuming the expression 
"charge on the Consolidated 
Fund" had the meaning which was 
ultimately found in the majority 
judgment, which was, of course, 
denied by him, there could be no 
escape from the conclusion that 
Article 29], on the face of it, 
related to covenants and merger 
agreements. . - 

The majority judgment. bro- 
ught in the concept of “dominant 
and immediate purpose” which 
was characterised by Mr Justice 
AN. Ray as “alien words”. 
They are certainly “alien” as no 
dictionary mentions them. 

Mr Justice G.K. Mitter analy- 
sed the historical facts leading 
to the insertion of Article 29] in 
the Constitution and reading the 
Article as it stands, said as 
follows: i 

“Article 291 was undoubtedly 
meant to put the guarantee ‘as 
to payment of privy purses con- 
tained in the covenants and agree- 
ments on a firm and sure footing. 
But it was not completely disso- ` 
ciated from the covenants. It 
has a link with the covenants 
which were partially projected 
into the Constitution. ` This Arti- 
cle has its base in the covenants. 
Its object was to give a lasting 
and permanent setting to the term 
in the covenants as to payment 
of privy purses. I find myseif 
unable to hold that the Article 
does not relate to a covenant." 


(Continued on page 42) 
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T= last half of 1969 and the first quarter of 1970 
_* have been marked by a chain of dramatic events 
in Kenya which opened a new chapter in the history 
of our country. These events which reached their 
climax by the atrest and detention of the leaders of 
: the Kenya Peoples’ Union (KPU) and its militant 
President, Jaramogi Oginga Odinga, in October 
1969, are an inseparable part of the situation which 
na m building up since Kenya became indepen- 
ent. . 

Kenya's independence was won throügh one of 
the bitterest and bloody fight with arms in hand 
against British imperialism (1952-1960) ever recorded 

, in the history of British colonial Africa. Mass pres- 
sure; Mau Mau guerilla fights, strikes by the Kenya 
trade unions, positive resistance by the Members of 
Parliament and the militants against constitutional 
manipulations by the British; untiring and merciless 

' exposures of political and military intrigues of the 
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British Colonial Office by anti-imperialist elements 
at public rallies; and the strong anti-British tension 
which had built up in the international scene against 
the cold-blooded murder of thousands of defenceless 
and innocent women, old people and children in 


- Kenya—those are the real conditions in which Kenya 


entered into the period of transition to independence 
and are the true conditions in which the British 
colonialists were forced to independence negotiations. 

The bitter fight for independence was dominated 
by the demand for the return of the fertile land which 
had been stolen from Africans by the British settlers 
and its redistribution among the peasants free of 
any payments. There was public outcry for full 
and genuine participation of the masses in economic 
and commercial activities of the country. There 
were also strong demands for free education, medical 
care, freedom of assembly, of movements and of the 
press; the need for higher income and for general 
improvement in the conditions of living. A desire 
for national nnity was expressed by the overwhelming 
people in Kenya. These are the conditions which 


-the Kenya masses naturally. expected the national 


government which would comes to power after inde- 
pendence would be able to satisfy. And it is for this 
reason and not for anything else, that they supported 
and returned to power the Kenya African National 
Union (KANU) whose policies at that time were 
comparatively more favourable to these demands 
than those of the then opposition party—the Kenya 
African Democratic Union which was backed by the 
British settlers. Kanu leaders in their election mani- 
festo of 1961 promised the masses: free seven-year 
education; free medical care; elimination of unem- 
ployment and better conditions of service; the distri- 
bution of land to landless and higher standard of 
living for all. It is on this platform that the party 
was put in power by the masses. 

In December 1963 Kenya became politically inde- 
pendent from direct British rule with Jomo Kenyatta 
as the Prime Minister. Two significant facts are 
worth recalling. 

First, although KANU led Kenya to independence, 
right from the day ofits inception in 1960, it had been 
divided into Left and Right wings, the former headed 
by Jaramogi Oginga Odinga and the latter by the 
late Tom Joseph Mboya. It has at times puzzled 
some people why this division ever emerged at all 
since both Odinga and Mboya fought furiously against 
colonialism. But the truth is that the division was 
based on conflicting policies. Genuine and unfet- 
tered independence which must go beyond symbolic 
political independence and pave the way for radical 
economic and social changes and for rapid develop- 
ment of the national economy, was the line advanced 
by Odinga and other Leftist politicians. The Right- 
wing led by Mboya aimed at political independence 
as a means of acquiring hegemony for a small ruling 
elite which was determined to preserve the existing 
socio-economic system resting on the old imperial 
ties with Britain and other Western states. 

Secondly, we must remember the role of Keny- 
atta’s personality cult in the post-independence period. 
While jailed by the British, Kenyatta’s image had 
been built up by political acitivists to disproportionate 
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dimensions. It is generally alleged that Odinga's 
-fiercely outspoken campaigns for Kenyatta's release 
contributed ‘to this myth. This is quite incorrect. 
Many politicians, especially those of the Right-wing 
in KANU, at first opposed his release. But on seeing 
the staggering support which Odinga had won from 
the masses for his firm demand for Kenyatta's release, 
they now wanted to cash in on the issue. Especially, on 
realising the inevitable release of Kenyatta, some poli- 
tically barren elements like Kiano and others turned 
his name into a daily sermon. This kind of propaganda 
is what built Kenyatta's cult into a mixture of rever- 
ence and of fear, presenting him as an infallible 
father-figure. It is this Kenyatta cult which, in the 
early years of our independence, prevented the emer- 
gence of a strong opposition to reactionary policies 
of his Government. For example, his land. policy 
was wrong right at the start. At the Lancaster House 
conference, Kenyatta led his party to an agreement 
which guaranteed big financial compensation for the 
British settlers for the expropriation of their farms 
and properties. This agreement covered all foreign- 
owned properties in Kenya including of those who 
. might decide to quit Kenya for their own reasons. 
To pay this “compensation” he agreed to overload 
Kenya's poor economy and miserable national in- 
come with huge loans from the British Exchequer, 
and, thereby committed the nation to a burden desti- 
ned to perpetuate our dependence on Britain. 

Kenyatta, who before his detention in 1952 and 
during his nine years in prison and exile, had been 
erroneously regarded as an anti-colonialist and anti- 
capitalist militant, steadily and rapidly began to 
display openly his true colours. He began to see eye 
. to eye with the Right-wing elements like Mboya, 
Kiano and others. Free land distribution demanded 
by the peasants was rejected by his Government, and 
Bildad Kaggia, then an assistant Minister of Edu- 
cation, was forced. to resign because of his disagree- 
ment with the Government's land policy. Among 
other things, Kaggia complained to the Government 
about thé worsening conditions of the peasants. 
One of the cases he cited was the eviction within one 
month of 50,000 farm workers with their wives and 
children, and another 600 families with over 100 
-school children from the white settlers’ farms. Kag- 
gia, rightly, saw no real solution in the present land 
policy of the Government, but his ideas of collective 
and state farms on the socialist pattern were rejected 
outright. 

Workers’ demands fot- higher wages, better condi- 

tions of service and a brake on the soaring prices and 
rent costs were not only bluntly rejected, but wages 
were frozen and strikes by trade unions made illegal. 
Demands from the masses for free primary education 
and free medical services were refused and higher 
. School and medical fees imposed. Unemployment 
rose by gzometrical progression—resulting from the 
increased number of school-leavers, landless popu- 
lation and because of reduced work places in the 
declining agricultural sector. Workers seeking jobs 
in towns and the city Were hit hard by a new vagrancy 
law imposed by the Government and many pauperised 
people were packed in police lorries back iuto their 
remote villages to face starvation. 
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Although the Government claimed that direct 
taxes were reduced and that people in lower income 
brackets were exempted from tax burden, this was 
set off by a range of high indirecttaxation, especially 
those imposed. on consumable commodities essential 
for the life of the majority of poor Kenyans. 


Some Got Rich 


In contrast to this growing impoverishment of 
the masses and the Government’s unconcern over the 
teething problems facing the economically worse-off 
sections of Kenya society, a small group of people, 
both in Government and outside it but closely asso- 
ciated with the ruling circles, were busy amassing 
great wealth and consolidating their: positions in 
government and elsewhere. Many of them including 
Government Ministers, MP's and senior civil servants, 
bought farms alongside the British settlers, supported 
by loans from the Government and from. other exter- 
nal and internal sources. A stock-exchange was set 
up in Nairobi to encourage the rich to buy shares; 
those highly placed in influential public positions: 
easily acquired shares in the public companies. Ne- 
potism was widely practised and Government posts 
and even jobs in the private sector of the economy 
became frequently filled through family and personal 
relationships with publicfigures. In schools, entrance 
exams are irrationally eroded and the top state organs 
responsible for education admit children to schools 
through undue influence. 

In foreign policy, the Government became in- 
creasingly pro-Western with a marked degree of 
inclination towards the United States. -William 
Attwood, former American Ambassador to Kenya, 
in his The Reds and the Blacks, admitted that his 
influence upon Kenyatta had led to the betrayal of 
the Congolese patriots which resulted in the Stanely- 
ville massacre in 1965. His influence also led to the 
imposition of restriction of the movements of the 
socialist foreign missions in Kenya. But this by no . 
means meant that the British influence receded in the 
face of the growing Yankee pressure on Kenyatta. 
On the contrary, the British influence thrived side by 


side with that of the USA, despite the apparent imperi- 


alist rivalry between them. There. was a growing 
hostility against which culminated in the rejection 
of Soviet military aid, 

In 1964 anti-socialist elements in the cabinet of 
Kenyatta backed and advised by the CIA intelligence 
services, had in a most dramatic manner worked for 
the. closure of the Lumumba Institute which was 
established by KANU militants to train party cadres. 
Twenty-seven district party officials who demanded 
a change to radical policies were arrested, hurriedly. 
tried in court, and sentenced to imprisonment ranging 
up to a maximum of one and a half years. Expulsion 
of socialist journalists and diplomats became a routine 
matterin Kenya. Under the cloak of “safeguarding ~ 
against the infiltration of foreign ideology”, the late 
Tom Mboya, with the aid of the CIA agents, worked 
out the notorious Kenya Sessional Paper No. 10 which 
spearheaded the moves against the introduction of , 
any progressive policies. It became an instrument for | 
disorientation of the intellectuals and for misleading 
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the masses. Kenyatta’s Minister of Finance, James 
Gichuru, spoke. at a Commonwealth conference 
in Lagos against majority rule for the Zimbabwe 
Africans, and the ‘Government ignored OAU's re- 
solution which demanded the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Britain on the UDI. i 
Tt is in these tense and hostile struggles that the 
political rift between Left and Right developed and 
reached its complete breaking point. At this stage, 
. the Left-wing and mass opposition which had been 
gradually gathering momentum, began to take a new 
shape and a more open form. Earlier, in 1965, Pio 
de Gama Pinto, a dedicated Leftist, had been over- 
whelmingly elected to Parliament against strong 
opposition of the Right-wing elements. But soon 
the Right-wing retaliated to this by his brutal assas- 
sination in broad daylight. This heinous act opened 
a new stage in the political struggle in Kenya. 

The imperialists, especially the United States, 
worked persistently and used every possible avenue 
to overthrow Odinga and other progressive elements 
from KANU and from the Government to consoli- 
date the position of the Right-wing leadership in the 
party and in the Government. First, they worked 
for the speedy dissolution of KADU and reinforced 
KANU with a contingent of Right-wing elements 

_composed of diehard colonial stooges, such as Daniel 

Arap Moi, now Kenya’s Vice-President, Ronald G. 
Ngala and others. And according to William Att- 
‘wood, the absorption of KADU into KANU was a 
“second key move in the developing strategy". 

In Parliament, the struggle became so tense that at 
times, the Right-wing elements headed by Kenyatta 
was forced to resort to threats in order to get some 

‘unpopular bills passed. 

The Right-wing leaders were obsessed by the grow- 
ing pressure from the masses who persistently showed 
their discontent with the Government policies. They 
moved from all the district party leadership those who 
supported or even sympathised with these policies. 
It was now inevitable that an open show of strength 
between the Left and the Right wings must come 
sooner or later. The Right-wing demanded tbe 
resignation of Odinga from the Cabinet and. at times 
his official functions were denied him. 

The infamous Limuru conference marked. the 
climax of the open struggle in KANU between the 
Left and the Right wings. The Right-wing and the 
Government's hand-picked people who masqueraded 
as branch party officials, united. to approve a new 
party constitution and elect new party office-bearers. 
The Constitution abolished the post of Vice-President 
which was held by Odinga. This so-called KANU 
"National" conference was conducted under the 
chairmanship of Jomo Kenyatta in a surrounding 
highly polluted with the venomous anti-socialist 
campaign. 


KPU Founded 


In that atmosphere, all the progressive elements 
in KANU were voted ont. It was the beginning of 
a long-drawn-out, bitter class struggle. The right- 
wing usurped power but abandoned the people whom 
they claimed they were representing. The Leftists 
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had the support of the masses and to be sure that 
their (the masses) aspirations were sound and defended 
against the enemy’s onslanght, they needed an inde- 
pendent political organisation. It became utterly 
impossible to continue working inside KANU; its 
leaders became extremely hostile to any ideas or 
policies which aimed at furthering the course of the 
underprivileged masses. Time rang for the masses 
to come out of KANU and rally their own forces in 
an independent political body. This was preceded 
by the resignation of 29 MP's including Oginga 
Odinga from KANU and the Government, and. all 
joined together to form the now banned Kenya 
Peoples’ Union (KPU) as a vanguard. for the toiling 
masses. Thus Kenyatta’s counter-revolution which 
in 1963, on the eve of independence, was completed. 

It was the beginning of a new era in Kenya. The 
struggle of Kenya people against neo-colonialism, 
for complete economic independence and for radical 
social changes, started to be championed by the 
KPU which preached to the masses the tasks con- 
fronting them and their role in this struggle. From 
its very beginning, the KPU swiftly developed into a 
massive movement and its popular leaders and mass 
support shook the Government to its very roots. 
In 48 hours the Government changed its constitution 
to remove those who resigned from their parliamentary 
seats and tracked them down in their constituencies 
with American-style of election rigging. That is 
what saved the Government from crumbling down 
like a rotten wall. 

The new party, the KPU proclaimed a programme 
which embodied in a broad manner, the vital demands 
of the majority of Kenya people. Among other 
things, it proclaimed active and full workers’ parti- 
cipation in alleconomic, social and political activities 


_ of the state; radical land reform was promised and. 


better credit and loan facilities for the small farmers 
and for petty traders. It also aimed at taking over 
key economic levers into the state sector and ending 
the country’s dependence on imperialism through 
increased domestic efforts while accepting disinterest- 
ed external assistance. Rapid industrialisation, wide 
social reforms including education reforms, wiping 
out illiteracy, extirpation of the backward rural 
life—are the important features of the KPU's pro- 
gramme widely known under the title “Wananchi 
Declaration” (or The Peoples’ Declaration). 1970 
is the year when Kenyatta’s regime had planned 
to carry out the general election which was 
officially due in 1968 but had been postponed against 
the will of the masses. Since the formation of KPU 
in 1966, the Government’s position had steadily be- 
come weak, shaky and its influence on the masses 
dwindled. KANU and Government leaders found 
themselves faced with mass opposition everywhere. 
In urban and rural areas the opposition built up to 
such proportions that no rallies or public meetings 
could be held by KANU, leave alone the possibility 
to address them. In many parts of the country the 
KPU symbol of the bull, became a common salutation 
word of the public. On a number of occasions, 
Kenyatta's attempts to address small audiences in 
Nairobi turned out to be futile; and quite often, face 
saving attempts were made to address civil servants 
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including teachers and school children. In those cir- 
cumstances the Government feared the risk of holding 
a general election., 

Since the Government postponed the elections in 
1968, two important questions had preoccupied 
KANU and Government leadership and its foreign 
backers. First, who should succeed Kenyatta, now 
sick and over 80 years old? Secondly, how to arrange 
the succession? Since Odinga and other progressive 
men had been forced out of KANU, the Government 
had calculated that the successor to Kenyatta and the 
problem of leaving eternal power in the hands of a 
growing bourgeoisie was to be automatically solved 
within KANU. On the contrary, it became more 
difficult for them, if not impossible, to solve these 
problems openly and through democratic elections. 
Mass opposition, dissatisfaction in civil service and 
among a certain section of the armed forces made it 
extremely difficult for the government to do so. 


Rift in KANU 
Moreover, a new phenomenon had come to the 


surface which further polarised political relationship 
inside the ruling KANU and unfolded dangerous 


- political rivalry within the Right wing circles. 


KANU split in two—KANU "A".and "B". ("A" 
signifying American, and "B" signifying Britain) 
in the battle for the successor to Kenyatta. This 
rift carried no trace of any ideological conflict, al- 
though, in án attempt to beat Mboya to submission, 
Kenyatta often resorted to tribalism. In wing "B", 
Kenyatta included, apart from the Kikuyn KANU 
MPs, other subservient and more politically imper- 
vious elements are to be found such as Daniel Arap 
Moi, Paul Ngei, and Bruce Mackenzie. 

Despite all those obstacles, it became increasingly 


' pressing for the contending parties in KANU to- find . 


a successor to Kenyatta immediately and to hold 
general elections under the aegis of the rapidly de- 
clining national prestige of Kenyatta. Although he 
had lost nearly all the support of the masses, Mboya 
was still stubborn and well backed by a certain section 
of the American imperialists. The Government 
was aware that even without Odinga and KPU in 
the arena, easy election victory for KANU was ruled 
out. This is the dilemma which faced Kenyatta and 
his imperialist supporters in their task to prepare the 
ground for Kenya’s first general election since inde- 
pendence in December 1963. As time passed, 
elements in KANU "B" became more desperate about 
the situation because of fear of what would happen 
if Kenyatta died suddenly before the question of 
party and Government leadership was settled. 
. The desperation and conflicts between KANU 
"A" and “B” increased with the intermittent news 
about Kenyatta’s serious illness, especially in 1968 
when it was rumoured that be had died and an obi- 
tuary which was to announce his death was foiled 
officially when it nearly went to press, and the author 
of it summarily sacked from the editorship of the 
paper, The Nation. 

At the beginning of July 1969, the bell tolled for 
the impasse to be broken and dramatic events began 
to unfold. On July 5, Tom Mboya who had been 
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ordered by Kenyatta to return home from Addis 
Ababa where he attended a UN conference, was shot 
dead in a chemist’s shop in the centre of Nairobi in 
broad daylight. No one in Kenya believes that the 
murder of so prominent a public figure was acci- 
dental: it was a deliberate plan of certain KANU 
schemers and their foreign advisers. The plan bad 
two important strategies. First, the elimination of 
Mboya, it was thought, would resnlt in the auto- 
matic retention of power by the tribal-minded Kikuyu 
politicians or by those more subservient and suscep- 
tible to neo-colonial policies. Secondly, this assas- 
sination was.to be blamed on the KPU and, there- 
fore, could have served the Government as a pretext 
for complete routing of the party and to justify the 
suppression of the KPU leaders. But the events 
took a course not anticipated by those who planned 
the murder. It was followed by insurmountable 
opposition tothe Government. The strategy boomer- 
anged. Hostilities against the Government and the 
Kikuyus—the community from which the assassin 
of Mboya comes—spread rapidly all over the coun- 
try. And at the requiem held in Nairobi, anti- 
Government violence broke out in which a face-to-face 


` battle with the President's bodyguards and other 


- prits and their collaborators. 


^ 


members of the armed forces took place. 

The feeling that the Government was implicated 
in the assassination ran high. Many members of.the 
Government including” Masinde Muliro,’ Ngala, 
Mwendwa and some MP’s publicly condemned the 
assassination and demanded the exposure of the cul- 
More striking was the - 
unequivocal statement made by .the leaders of the 
KPU and their unreserved demand for stern and quick 


‘action against the assassin and the conspirators. 


Odinga and other KPU leaders firmly condemned 
the politics of assassination, which was rapidly be- 
coming a routine in the political scene in Kenya. 
Thè method of assassination, the KPU leaders de- 
clared, could not solve the country's problems nor 
was it a weapon desired by the progressives in their 
struggle against their opponents. 


Pressure on Government 


The Government was pushed on to the defensive 
and merely retorted by hysterically regurgitating 
hackneyed and infamous anti-communist phrases 
which no longer appealed to the oppressed and ex- 
ploited masses. The Vice-President of Kenya, Arap 
Moi, accused socialist countries of the murder and 
publicly exculpated imperialism from it. This ridi- 
culous accusation, if it achieved anything at all, helped 
to transform anti-Government hostilities from a 
whirlwind into a hurricane. Kenyatta and his 
Government became more isolated from the public, 
and the people’s determination to bring a stop to the . 
rule of force by an unpopular clique became much 
stronger. The Government was forced by mass pres- 
sure to arrest and try the murderer of Mboya, al- 
though.the men who planned and backed the murder 
were never exposed by the trial. The “big man’ 
who the murderer alleged to be behind the assassi- 
nation was never named publicly or brought to trial. 

In a desperate attempt to stave off the threat of 
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downfall’ of the Government, Kenyatta wilfully 
allowed Kikuyus truck loaded from all parts of the 
‘central province to administer oaths in his own home 
at Gatundu. The people who travelled to the oathing 
ceremony in the trucks marked “KANU Special’, 
promised to defend by any means, including the use 
of weapons, the Kenya flag and political power from 
leaving the “Nyumba ya Mumbi” (the House of 
Mumbi—the traditional ancestral mother of the 
Kikuyus) They pledged personal allegiance to 
Kenyatta. This event marked President Kenyatta’s 
abdication from thé nation and from the national 
leadership and his return to tribalism and tribal 
leadership. Sauti ya Wananchi, a paper published in 
London by the Kenya Socialist Group, correctly 
pointed out: “The Government—and especially the 
Kenyatta-led inner ruling clique—are aware that 
the masses are disgusted with the betrayal that 
has taken place since independence. They know 
that the masses are turning against them.... Their 
only defence is to stir up crude tribalism and try to 
prevent the masses from uniting in a demand for a 
change of government and a change of policy.” 

As far a Kenyatta-led inner ruling clique was 
concerned, one of their strategical aims had been 
achieved, which was the elimination of the leader of 
KANU “A”. It showed clearly the determination 
of Kenyatta and his Government to adopt more 
coercive methods to maintain unpopular rule over the 
majority of Kenya people. The fact that Mboya’s 
assassination failed to lead to the routing of the 
KPU and its leadership, as it had been originally 
planned, actually increased that determination. It 
left one question unsolved: The general election 
would not be held until the KPU had been wiped out 
of the scene leaving no obstacle to the ambitions 
of Kenyatta and his power hungry clique. 

To some observers it remained to be seen how the 
Government would defy massive opposition from the 


people and how long it would be able to prolong its - 


life in power. During the trial’ of Isacc Nashon 
Njenga Njoroge, Mboya’s assassin, a fruitless effort 
was made to create stories connecting the murder 
with the, KPU. It was obvious that the Govern- 
ment was bent on seeking a pretext in order to 
suppress the KPU. 


Kisumu Incident x 


In October 1969, Kenyatta decided to go to 
Kisumu to “open” a Soviet-aided hospital. Nearly 
two years had passed since the hospital’s construction 
was completed and has been. put into operation. The 
decision to open the hospital at that time when two 
years ago Kenyatta had refused without good reason 
to perform its official opening ceremony, was a matter 
of convenience. Those events which took place at 
this ceremony proved this. Addressing a large 
crowd of people who attended the "opening" cere- 
mony, in which such prominent figures as the Soviet 
Ambassador, the Mayor of Kisumu and Ogina Odinga 
were present, the Kenya newspapers reported, Ken- 
yatta launched a furious personal attack on Odinga 
and the KPU. “You will soon see who rules in Ken- 
ya," Kenyatta warned Odinga. “You face jail", added. 
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Kenyatta. These attacks came from Kenyatta after 
the crowd had answered to his statements by shou- 
ting “Dume” (bull) which is the election symbol of 
the KPU. As Kenyatta and his entourage left the 
hospital, the public continued to shout “Bull” and 
show their thumb mark of the symbol. This angered 
Kenyatta who, in a fit of fury, gave command to his 
escort of bodyguards to open fire on the crowd which 
lined up along the street. Indiscriminate shooting 
laid 27 people dead and about 100 wounded—mostly 
women and children. The next days after that, 
Odinga and Nthula, KPU’s Vice-President, were 
placed under house arrest on Kenyatta’s orders. This 
was immediately followed by the arrest and deten- 
tion of all the opposition MPs including the veteran 
Achieng Oneko, publicity secretary of the KPU. 
Oneko was jailed with Kenyatta for nine years during 
the British rule in Kenya; Kenyatta has sent him to 
detention again. A state of emergency was declared, 
imposing a duck-to-dawn curfew in Central Nyanza. 
Within a few days, Odinga and Nthula were removed 
from house arrest and were transferred to an un- 
known area where they were detained. The pro- 
perties of the KPU were confiscated and the party 
banned. The second strategy was achieved. 

Kenyatta and his Government of a clique, un- 
ashamedly tried to justify this act of high-handed- 
ness aná suppression of a democratic movement by 
alleging that the KPU "has been responsible for 
organising subversion, for the formation of tribalism 
and strife”. 


No-Confidence Vote 


From the time the party was banned, the Govern- 
ment began to move swiftly to hold the general elec- 
tions. It had been announced, before the banning 
of the KPU, that the elections were to be held in 
June 1970; but this was again shifted back to January 
6, 1970. The removal of the KPU and its leaders 
from the scene deluded the Government into thinking 
that victory for KANU would be assured. On the 
contrary, bitter disappointment was in store for 
Kenyatta and his ruling clique. The Kenya masses 
decided to rigister their anger and dissatisfaction 
with government policies. 

When the election results were announced, two- 
thirds of KANU's former MPs, including five Senior 
Cabinet Ministers and fourteen Assistant Ministers, 
were voted out of Parliament. The British Daily 
Mail described the election results as "the loudest 
protest in Kenya's history". It was a vote of no- 
confidence in the Government. The new members 
promised. to work for a change in Government poli- 
cies and a closer cooperation with the masses. Some 
of them promised to work hand in glove with the 
masses for the release of the leaders of the KPU. 
These election "promises" are hotchpotch hullabaloo 
quite characteristic of bourgeois-type of democracy; 
nevertheless the election results demonstrated the 
invinicible force of the masses and their unyielding 
opposition to the Government policies. 

As was expected, there has been no change in the 
policies since the new cabinet was formed in January. 
In fact, plans are under way to shift the Government 
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X st p the Right. In recent statements, 
érnment has shown its determination to 
Pe despite popular opposition, to bold ille- 
(i in detention the leaders of the KPU, the banning 
wf the party and the freedom of association, of press 
and of expression. The British Times published a 
statement in its *Diary Column" in March which 
alleged that the Kenya Government plans to murder 
Odinga while in a solitary detention camp. Although 
the Government tried to deny the allegation in its 
usual dubious way, it did not remove the public fear 
that the murder of Odinga may be planned in the 
future by the Government. Moreover, the health of 
the détainees, their places of detention, diet and their 
general conditions are still a mystery to public of 
Kenya. Tbe Government has also refused the detai- 
nees the right of mzeting their families and relatives. 


Foreign Monopolies 


. What about the Government's economic failures? 
Is there a possibility that the Government's economic 
policies may change? The answer is NO. Kenya’s 
economy is declining further into the financial clut- 
ches of the Western monopolies. Agriculture which 
plays a dominant part in Kenya's economy is the 
Stronghold of monopoly capital. 66 per cent of 
dairy produce; over 96 per cent of sisal products, 
66 per cent of sugar, 40 per cent of coffee (Kenya's 


: chief export commodity) and 78 per cent of tea and 


pork produce are in the hands of chiefly the foreign 
monopoly companies. Ín commerce and industry, 
foreign capital controls the production and sale of 
beer, tobacco, printing and. publishing work, paper 
and paper products, metal products, chemicals, oil 
refineries, mining operations and many textile acti- 
vities and commerce. Banks, financial corporations 
and societies, insurance companies, external and 
internal trade, hotels, road transport—all are owned 
and controlled by foreign companies with most of 
their parent offices situated overseas. Most of the 
managerial and executive personnel, especially in the 


: private sector, are expatriates. 


The foreign economic grip on Kenya is being felt 


severely by the toiling masses. The unofficial statisti- 


cal source shows that over 960,000 people are unem- 
ployed in Kenya in 1970. This is about 27 per cent 


: of the total Kenya labour force. Poverty among the 


masses is deepening and social differentiation is 
rapidly running across the society. The minimum 
wage in Nairobi is 150 shillings (£74 East African). 
a month; while a Kenya Minister earns about 7,000 
shillings pm (EA £ 350 pm)—enough to pay mini- 
mum wages for 44 people. The per capita income is 
about £ 45 increased by only £ 7 over its pre-inde- 
pendence level, that is, an annual growth rate of less 
than 3 per cent against the population rise of 3.3 


- per cent of a year! 


Before the Kenya masses and all democratic and 
patriotic people who are opposed to the Kenyatta . 


‘regime now stand the ques'ions: 


(D What must be done to secure the release of 
the leaders of the banned KPU and. to restore the 
right of mass political activities in Kenya? 

(2) How to organise the struggle, and consoli- 
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date mass opposition against the neo-colonialist 


policies of the Government and its divide-and-rule 
policy of tribalism? 

These are question that are being posed by the 
tasks of our present struggle in Kenya. And they 
are.the tasks that face all democratic people, both 
inside and outside Kenya. A solution of these ques- 
tions is not easy. But it must be emphasised that the 
people will win. For this purpose they must organise 
and build the political groups in villages, clans, lo- 
cations, districts, provinces, towns and in the city. 
Workers and employees in every factory office, firm 
or farm must build political cells. Students at the 
universities and schools must also organise. These 
groups and activities must be coordinated; they must 
be centralised and centrally directed. Since the Gov- 


ernment has suppressed any legal movements, the. 


only way open to the peopleis the clandestine one. 

The Kenya people's desire for freedom, better 
living conditions for all, cannot be. broken down by 
the Government’s autocratic rule. The Kenya masses 
understand this axiom better than anybody else. It 
was their fight that drove out the British colonialists 
and brought independence to Kenya which Kenyatta 
and his ruling clique have now hijacked. It was 
again their bitter and relentless fight-that secured the 
release of Jomo Kenyatta who has now abandoned 
them. They will learn to fight just as effectively in 
the new conditions, and they will win! 


- 
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E is because the neo-colonialist aid pattern: 

despite all the pompous words used, is essentially 
meant for continuing exploitation of the Afro-Asian 
and Third World countries and is in no way interested 
in really aiding the developing countries to rehabili- 
tate their ravagzd economies and uplift tbe living 
standards of their toiling and long-suffering people, 
that we noticed in the last few years a stagnation in 
official aid-flows from the developed to the develop- 
ing countries. The terms of trade for developing 
countries have continued to decline and there has 
been virtually no progress in the removal of barriers 
in the markets of the developed countries against the 
imports from Afro-Asian and Third World countries. 
Know-how and technology needed by developing 
countries continue to be scarce and, when available, 
expensive, and not always suited to development 
needs. 

Neo-calonialist countries seeking to reduce UN 
Second Development Decade to a mockery: Scarcity 
of foreign exchange earnings, either through aid or 
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by trade, has resulted in stagnation in the import 
levels of many countries. Even the margiial and 
small quantity of assistance, which is well within the 
capacity of developed countries, becomes tardy in 
forthcoming at the most critical stage of development 
of a number of developing countries. 

In his inaugural address to the 49th Session of 
the UN Social and Economic Council at Geneva op 
July 8 this year UN Secretary General U Thant spoke 
of the launching of the Second United Nations 
Development Decade. He said that the vision im- 
plied in the strategy for the Second Development 
Decade “must be embodied in a time-table for action 
and commitment", But the picture is not at all 
reassuring. The strategy for the Decade is deficient 
in action as well as commitment. No definite ta-get 
dates have been fixed and no firm commitments have 
been forthcoming on some of the measures indispen- 
sable for the fulfilment of the objectives of the Decade. 

The Afro-Asian and the Third World countries 
have been urging that the developed countries should 
transfer annually at least one per cent of their indi- 
vidual gross national product as assistance to develop- 
ing couatries. It would also be necessary to liber- 
alise the terms of assistance. On all these questions, 
the attitudes taken up by the Western capitalist states 
remain vague and halting. The Afro-Asian countries 
know from experience that high rates of interest and 
low maturity periods lead to inordinate pressures on 
the balance of payments of developing countries when 
they are at early stages of their process of develop- 
ment posing a serious threat to further growth. 

Afro-Asians losing all along the line in dealing with 
Western capitalist states: Tt is also essential for the 
developed countries to maintain prices and markets 
for primary products. Actually, the compulsion of 
export which the Afro-Asian countries have in order 
to sustain their programme of development is uti- 
lised by the developed countries to exploit our weaker 
positions. The European Economic Community, 
now actively seeking to have a common currency 
for the capitalist states of Western Europe is the 
worst criminal in this respect. The Afro-Asian 
countries are losing on both counts: their imports 
have to be purchased from their resources and their 
exports face fierce comoetition in world markets. 

The Afro-Asian and Third World countries face 
no means an easy task in the pursuit of two conflic- 
ting objectives, namely, mobi‘isation of resources for 
future investment and at the same time finding re- 
sources to meet pressing current needs. The New 
Delhi and Geneva meetings of the UNCTAD made 
concrete recommendations on these matters but their 
fulfilment, if any, has been only marginal. The aspira- 
tions of the dsveloping couatries enshrined in the 
Algiers Charter remain far from secing fulfilment. 

Third World trade and aid deals with countries 
of centrally-planned economies: In sharp coast 
tothe attitudes adopted by the Western canitalist 
countries stand out the activities adopted to problems 
of Afro-Asians and Third World development by the 
countries of centrally-planned economics, that is, 
the Soviet Union and the socialist states. The aid 
to the Third World countries from the socialist world 
has already left behind a rich and gratifying experi- 


ence. It contributed to the development of the 
productive: forces on the developing countries, con- 
solidates our independence ‘and raises the social and 
economic welfare of our ‘peoples. 

It is of the greatest importance to realise that the 
‘aid from the Soviet Union and. the socialist countries 
is not tied to any obligations which may infringe 
on the national sovereignty of the recipient developing 
country. Nor do they interfere in the internal affairs 
of any sovereign nation. Inaugurating the first part 
of the Aswan High Dam, the late President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser stated: “In commemorating this day 
we think above all of the country which is now help- 
ing us by granting credits and technical assistance. 
This country is the Soviet Union, whose loans and 
offers of technical assistance in the implementation 
of the first part of this work are edicated uncondi- 
tionally only by a feeling of friendship between the 
‘Arab nation and the Soviet Union. This aid is in 
no way tied to any conditions or reservations." 

Background to aid policies of. the Soviet Union 
and socialist countries: Many similar testimonies 
to the quality and the pattern of aid to the Afro-Asian 
and ‘Third World countries from eminent statesmen 
and national heroes and leaders can be cited. All this 
goes to show the correct path which has to be adopted 
in matters of aid, the path that stands ont in sharp 
contrast to the ways adopted in matters of aid to the 
developing countries by the USA and other Western 
neo-colonialist states. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries to matters of aid flows from their attach- 
ment to the cause of freedom and sovereignty of all 
peoples.: Thus, this policy is stimulated by the tradi- 
tional sympathy of the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries for our national independence. 

Remarkable growth in Soviet economic assistance: 
Remarkable has been the speedy geographical 
spreading of Soviet economic assistance. In 1955, 
the USSR had inter-governmental agreements on such 
cooperation with only two eountries; in 1960 with 14 
countries; and in 1967, the number increased. to 35. 
By January 1, 1968, the number of enterprises built 
with the help of the USSR was 638, including 200 
enterprises which had already been put into operation. 

The Soviet long-term credits given to the develop- 
ing countries according to agreements carry a low 
rate of interest (2.5 to 3 per cent) unlike the Western 
credits. The overwhelming part is concentrated in 
the sphere of industrial production aimed to make 
the recipient country’s economic foundation strong 
for-the purposes of maintaining their economic inde- 
pendence. In Soviet aid schemes, ferrous metallurgy 
takes the first place followed by electrical industry. 
The technological level and the scale are high. 

As an exaniple, we will cite the case of India. The 
two steel plants built in India with Soviet help will 
be-able to produce 3.2 million tons and 1.7 million 
tons of steel in a year, which would be more then the 
whole metallurgical industry of such a country as 
Sweden produced in 1967—4.8 million tons. The 
UAR Aswan High Dam built with Soviet and cannot 
be compared with anything in the world. 

The Terms of trade: An outstanding feature of 
: Soviet and socialist aid is the facility they offer of 
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accepting payments in' local currency. These coun- 
tries use the local currency accruals in a given country 
by purchasing goods from the same country and so 
the question of foreign exchange, etc. which is such a 
headache for the developing countries in their dealings 
with the Western eo eoloatalist countries, simply 
does not exist for them in the case of the Soviet 
Union and the socialist countries. 

Large-scale purchases of Indian goods by the 
socialist countries not only promoted. the general 
growth of Indian exports but also allowed them to 
get higher prices in the world competitive market. 
The Soviet exports to India comprised largely basic 
machinery and equipment, for example, for machine- 
tools.industry or oil, etc. In 1965-66, out of 1,316.5 
million roubles worth of Soviet supplies to India, , 
808.4 million roubles, that is 61.4 per cent, comprised 
basic machinery and equipment. 

Abolition of import tariffs by USSR on goods 
from developing countries: In the period between 
1955 and 1966, the USSR’s overall foreign trade 
turnover increased. by almost 2.6 times, while trade 
with the developing nations grew by over six times. 
Within the'same period, the share of the developing 
nations in the. overall foreign trade turnover of the 
USSR grew by 2.5 times, exceeding 12.6 per cent in 
1966. 1n 1967, the USSR's foreign trade with Third. 
World countries increased by 35 per cent as against 
1963 with a total 25.6 per cent rise 1n the foreign trade 
turnover in the same period. In recent years, the 
Soviet imports from the developing countries have 
been increasing at twice the rate of overall Soviet 
imports. 

According to the assessment of the Soviet econo- 
mists, by 1980 the USSR's foreign trade turnover with 
the newly free nations could exceed 10,000 million 
roubles, that is a growth of five times over the 1966 
level. With a view to expanding trade with the 
developing nations, in 1964 the Soviet Union aboli- 
shed all import tariffs on goods imported from these 
countries. ; 

Two types of aid—the contrast: It would thus be 
seen that while in dealing with the neo-colonialist 
states, the Afro-Asian and Third World countries 


: run all sorts of risks, including the danger to their 


sovereignty, and are fleeced and exploited, the picture 
is just the opposite in the trade and aid dealings with 
the Soviet Union and the Socialist countries. 

The results of mutually advantageous cooperation 
between the socialist and the developing countries 
during the years after World War Two, point to its 


‘effect on the development of the productive forces, 


the progressive changes in the economic structure and 
consolidation of our economies and independence. 
This is what we Afro-Asians strive for. 


VI 


realistic evaluation of the facts we have stated in 

the foregoing clearly reveals that world reac- 
tion headed by US imperialism intensifies its aggres- 
sive and subversive activities and tries to push the 
young free states of Asia and Africa, as elsewhere, 
away from the road of peace and nonalignment. 
The object is to deprive, in the final count, the peoples 
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of these states of their important gains and to entangle 
them in the neo-colonialist fetters of exploitation and 
oppression, 

The newely liberated Afro-Asian states are keenly 
alert to consolidating and safeguarding their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty and the central problem 
engaging their attention is to overcome economic 
backwardness, set up an independent national- eco- 
nomy through various ways including building up 
their industry and raise the living standards of their 
peoples. 

The attainment of economic independence involves 
the fulfilment of several tasks. 

First and foremost, they have to eliminate foreign 
monopolies who still have predominance in the eco- 
nomy of many countries and carry through far- 
reaching socio-economic reforms. 

Interconnected. with this is the urgent need to 
overcome the inequitable relations with imperialist 
States coming down as a heritage from the colonial 
period, particularly in the field of non-equivalent 
goods exchange, abolition of treaties and agreements 
which go against the principles of equality and self- 
determination. No one is to be allowed to interfere 
in the internal affairs of a sovereign state. 

These steps are the essential prelude for trans- 
forming the inherited colonial nature of the economy 
of the Afro-Asian states which alone can lead to all- 
round development. 

Lusaka Summit on Neo-colonialism: By and large 
the newly free states of Africa and Asia are pursuing 
the above line of advance. There may be differences 
here and there, on approach and emphasis, but 
the objective of consolidation of their hard-won 
freedom and achieving economic independence 
and riot slide down to the position of appendages 
of the ousted imperialists and colonialists is com- 
mon to all. ; 

It is also a common understanding in the over- 
whelming majority of the Afro-Asian states that neo- 
colonialism constitutes today the greatest danger 
to Afro-Astan. freedom and economic advancement. 
At the recent non-aligned summit at Lusaka, in the 
course ofthe Declaration of the Heads of States on 
Peace. Independence, Development, Cooperation and 
Democratisation of international relations, it was 
said: “The forces of racism, apartheid, colonialism 
and imperialism continue to, bedevil world peace. At 
the same time classical colonialism is trying to per- 
petrate itself in the garb of neo-colonialism—a less 
obvious, but in no way a less dangerous, means of 
economic and political domination over the develop- 
ing countries". 

The tasks before us: The politico-economic 
tasks which the Afro-Asians have to fulfil to defeat 
the menace of neo-colonialism thus emerge as follows: 

I. The unity of the Afro-Asian nations must be 
further strengthened. And Afro-Asian unity must 
unite with all other anti-imperialist forces in the world 
which stand for liquidation of imperialism and coloni- 
alism. It is imperative that the broadest possible 
united front on a world-wide scale is forged to combat 
neo-colonialism. 

2. Of outstanding importance is the building 
up of the unity of all anti-imperialist and progressive 
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forces within each country for only then the necessary 
vigilance against neo-colonialist encroachments can 
be organised and people roused to face the menace 
heroically and prepared. to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

3. The Lusaka resolution on "Economic Pro- 
gress” places a programme which emphasises the 
need to cultivate self-reliance and organise socio- 
economic progress in each country. This is impor- 
tant for defeating neo-colonialist designs. For this 
purpose, among other things, it is essential for each 
country to bring radical transformation in the in- 
herited, inefficient and bureaucratic administrative 
machinery and transform it to serve the new tasks. 
In this context it would be essential to train the new 
coming generation imbued with patriotism to take up 
the administrative responsibilities 

4. It is equally essential that the new economic 
pattern which is evolved in each country—as is al- 
ready being done—should be aimed at preventing the 
harmful practices of capitalism and sould be modelled 
to serve the masses of people by making them part- 
ners in the jobs of development. The models being 
evolved in many countries have been called as “non- 
capitalist", or “socialistic”. It is for each country 
to decide its own pattern but the aim invariably should 
be to make the people the real masters of the land 
and improve their living standards. 

5. Strict vigilance must be exercised in receiving 
aid from abroad. No strings should be allowed to 
attach to any aid. In matters of trade and aid the 
Algiers Charter adopted by 77 developing economies 
must be made the basis. 

6. The burden of debt repayments by the de- 
veloping economies has assumed fantastic proportions 
and has actually become a hindrance for further 
progress in economic development. It would be 
essential to call for a declaration of moratorium on 
debt repayments for a period of ten years. This 
will release the Afro-Asian countries from heavy 
burdens and facilitate development. 

7. Experience has shown that in political as well 
as economic matters, the Soviet Union and the soci- 
alist countries are the best, reliable and most trusted 
friend of the Afro-Asian peoples. The frowing soli- 
darity of the peoples of Africa and Asia and the 
socialist world has contributed to combat the poli- 


: tical pressures of the neo-colonialists and has made 


vital contribution in the field of economic develop- 
ment. This great force ‘of solidarity between the 
Afro-Asian countries and. the Soviet Union, and the 
Socialist countries should be constantely strengthened. 
We must be confident about our victory and our 
future. Time was when imperialists held sway over 
the world, but they have been defeated. The mighty 
British empire is gone and Britain is now a second- 
rate power. The same fate awaits neo-colonialism 
and the United States imperialism which heads it. 
In the arrogance of their wealth and military might 
they continue to try to crush under their boots the 
irresistible freedom urge of the Afro-Asian and Third 
World peoples. But their humiliation is near at 
hand. Our unity and our vigilance will bring it 

about sooner than later. 
(Concluded) 
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PENTAGON'S 
VIETNAMISATION 


Blanket 


OBSERVER 


TE Indo-China policy of the 
United States is very largely 
influenced. by the Pentagon brass 
with their “aeromobile” thinking 
and tactics. This has made it 
so "dynamic" that its kaleido- 


scopic pace makes"^it difficult to. 


discern the separate actions, plans 
and major operations. The deve- 
lopments in Cambodia last sum- 
mer had the effect of diverting 
' the attention of the public for 
quite a while from the other 
sectors of the Indo-China front. 

Today there is little doubt 
that the overthrow of Prince 
Sihanouk, with his French habits 
and complex and successful man 
oeuvring between Continental 
China, the Russians, Hanoi and 
Washington, was organised by the 
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Central Intelligence ^ Agency. 
True, some Western observers 
are inclined to believe that in this 
instance the CIA. had acted on its 
own initiative without even notify- 
ing the US President or Congress. 
However, this should rather be 
attributed to the mysterious ways 
of the American government 
machinery, which the removal 
of Sihanouk from power was 
aimed at this was done under the 
pretext of destroying guerrilla 
bases aud protecting the lives 
of US servicemen in South 
Vietnam, by a lightning American 
invasion which has now quite 
logically developed into a pro- 
tracted war of a well-known 
type. 

And though some US Congress- 
men voice their resentment at 
the tricks of the CIA, this does 
not change the fact that the 
American invasion brought war 
and terrible devastation to Cam- 
bodia, something that the country 
had managed to avoid up till 
now. Every day giant American 
B-52 bombers drop hundreds and 
thousands of tons of bombs on 
Cambodia. It goes without 
saying that this is done in the 
name of freedom and justice and 
with the full consent of the Cam- 
bodian Government brought to 
power by the CIA. 

However, it is clear that even 
at the very height of the dramatic 
events in Cambodia, the front in 
South Vietnam continued to be 
at the top of the American priority 
list in Indo-China. It is there 
that the most important deve- 
lopments have been taking place. 
The widely publicised American 
troops withdrawal and the “Viet- 
namisation” of the war should 
by no means be seen as Washing- 
ton’s genuine determination to 
let the Vietnamese sort out their 
problems on their own. The 
reason for it is to be sought in 
the fact that the Nixon Adminis- 


tration is becoming increasingly 


aware that it cannot achieve its 
aims by brute military force, no 
matter how much money and 
effort are spent for the purpose. 
That is why the troop withdrawal 
was accompanied by the wide- 
scale launching of another type 
of operations which are now being 
given prominence. 

Way back in February, 1970, 


Senator William Fulbright, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, announced 
that "at the end of the month” 
his Committee would 
gateinto the activities of the US 
Special Forces within the frame- 
work of “Operation Phoenix". 
However, neither at the end of 
the month nor later did any 
report appear about an investi- 
gation of this sort. It is difficult 
to suspect Senator Fulbright, 
a prominent politician well-known 
for his independent views, of 


forgetfulness of having a cavalier, 


attitude towards his own commit- 
ment. It would be much more 
logical to assume. that more in- 
fluential and powerful forces had 
managed to exert pressure even 
on Senator Fulbright or, to put 
it plainly, ordered him to shut 
his mouth up 

This is something that is not 
so easily done in the United 
States. All the more so when the 
detailed accounts of various sec- 
ret operations in Indo-China, 
involving the mass murder of 
civilians, became widely known 
to the American public. It may 
therefore be safe to presume that 
the facts linked with “Operation 
Phoenix” are so scandalous and 
shameful that the Administra- 
tion has- been doing everything 
in its power to hush them. up. 
When the Song-My massacre, 
perpetrated by Lieutenant Cally's 
company, hit the head lines, it 
was comparatively easy for the 
Pentagon to let off steam by for- 
mally court-martialing a couple of 
servicemen for “exceeding their 
authority". However, the ex- 
tensive measures under the “Phoe- 
nix" plan leave no room for 
doubt that the atrocities are 
being carried out on orders from 
the highest level of US command. 

Wellinformed persons who 
came to Europe after lengthy 
service with the US Army Head- 
quarters in Sonth Vietnam have 
made it clear that the facts about 
the atrocities perpetrated by 
American units, which have now 
become public property, are only 
the tip of an iceberg. 

The official aim of the ‘“Phoe- 
nix" programme is to uncover 
and destroy the structure and 
cadres of the Vietcong in the 
courtryside which has already 
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been “pacified” and is under 
the control of the Saigon Govern- 
ment. There have been reports 
showing that to achieve this aim 
it is permissible to use South 
Vietnamese commandos trained 
by the US Green Berets and dis- 
guised as Vietcong soldiers. 
This is believed to be an easy 
way of trapping secret Vietcong 
sympathisers from among the 
local residents when they run 
out to welcome such a detach- 
ment. - Such tactics are said to 
bring definite results if not against 
regular Vietcong functionaries 


(who are not to be fooled so-easily) - 


then at least against the village 
kids and anyone else who happens 
to be moving along the way. 
Apparently, a considerable num- 
ber of such innocent victims were 
included in the statistics published 
by experts of the Senate Commit- 
tee which visited Vietnam. 
According to these experts, some 
15 thousand people were shot and 
thrown into “tiger cages” in the 
course of “Operation Phoenix”. 


Terror Atmosphere 


However, these well-informed 
sources explain with a knowing 
smile that such operations are 
neither the only nor the main 
task of the Rangers disguised as 
Vietcong soldiers. The torture 
and execution of local officials 
loyal to the Saigon Government 
and members of their families 
are regarded as a much more 
important and effective method of 
creating an atmosphere of terror. 

It is difficult to check on the 
details of such raids. However, it 
has been claimed that they usually 
take place with the direct participa- 
tion of US servicemen who try to 
remain as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble. After executing a local official 
and humiliating and torturing 
his wife and children the sham 
“Vietcong detachment” makes off 
without disclosing its true 
identity. Every operation of this 
type is accompanied by extensive 
Publicity. “Vietcong documents” 
are fabricated and “seized” to 
prove that the Reds were res- 
ponsible for such atrocities. 

According to these sources, 
the civilian population killed in the 
course of “Operation Phoenix", 
that is, the peaceful residents 
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massacred by the disguised Ran- 
gers, are added to the list of 
"enemy casulties”. And the possi 
bility can not be ruled out that 
a certain number of loyal Viet- 
namese are listed both as “enemy 
casualties” and “victims of the 
enemy”. Incidentally, it should 
be noted that neither the astro- 
nomical figures of Veitcong losses 
nor the mini-casnalties of the 
US and South Vietnamese troops 
have ever been regarded as re- 
liable. 


Misleading Reports 


On October 19 details were 
disclosed in Washington about a 
CIA report on the widescale 
infiltration of the South Vietna- 
mese Government apparatus by 
Vietcong agents, This infiltra- 
tion has allegedly acquired such 
dimensions that it is impossible 
to cope with it. The report 
puts the number of these agents 
at more than 30 thousand. 
However, many observers share 
the view that the CIA report is 
little more than a smoke-screen 
to divert attention from opera- 
tions of the “Phoenix” type. 
One informant, who did not 
want his name to be mentioned 
said in this connection: “What 
do you expect? We have to keep 
the public off our back in some 
way." 

Laos constitutes the third 
section of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration's Indo-China front. For 
a long time the events in that 


country were shrouded in a heavy 
veil of secrecy. However, it has 
now become public knowledge 
that CIA agents and US Green 
Berets have been taking direct 
part in the operations carried 
out by the pro-American General 
Wang Pao and his army. In 
recent times a number of Ameri- 
can, correspondents from Vient- 
iane, Saigon and Pnom-Penh 
have also reported the direct 
participation of the US pilots 
in providing air support for his 
anti-Communist operations in 
Laos. These reports also give 
prominence to the considerable 
casualties suffered by the US 
Special Forces and this air-sup- 
port units. 

It has been said that certain 
American generals who quite 
understandably shun publicity, 
get the jitters whenever they 
learn of a newsman arriving in 
their area. However, in this 
age of mass communication media, 
radio and television it is becoming 
increasingly difficult, to keep 
a well-gnarded secret even in the 
remote mountain districts of Laos 
in far-away Indo-China. Hence, 
all the painstaking attempts to 
conceal from the public the 
true scope and nature of the 
secret operations linked. with the 
“Vietnamisation” of the war. 
The withdrawal of American 
troops looks indeed like a des- 
perate attempt at camouflaging 
a Jeep-mounted recoil-less rifle 
in an open field with an ordinary 
army blanket. 
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Message from 
Chief Minister of 
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I am happy to learn that MAINSTREAM 
is publishing a Kerala Supplement. 


My cordial greetings to the readers of 
* MAINSTREAM. 


With all good wishes, 
C. Achutha Menon 
CHIEF MINISTER 
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Industrialisation 
of' . 
Kerala 


‘N. E. BALARAM 


Ken is a typical case of a backward or stagnant 
economy with all the characteristic features of 
excessive dependence on land and agriculture, low 
income, poor capital formation and hardly any econo- 


mic growth with vast unemployment and undereni- 


ployment. The key for a satisfactory solution of the 
economic problems has to be found only in terms 
of diversification of the economy by further exploita- 
tion of the State’s resources. 

~The National council of Applied Economic Re- 
search conducted a techno-economic survey of Kerala 
a decade ago. On the basis of the survey, a program- 
me of development was drawn up suggesting an in- 
vestment of nearly Rs 1,000 crores in the decade end- 
ing 1970, so as to bring abont an increase in the stan- 
dard of living by raising the per capita income to that 
of the all-India level by 1971. Though this was an 
ambitions programme, the survey gave an insight 
into the acute backwardness of the State and highli- 
ghted the necessity of large-scale investment to bring 
Kerala atleast on a par with other States in India. 
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Dr P.S. Lokanathan, Director General of the 
NCAER, observed in the survey report: “The need 
for a faster peace of industrialisation than achieved 
hitherto is particularly urgent in Kerala in view of 
the high man-land ratio already attained in this State. 
A, solution to the key problem of Kerala, viz., high 
degree of unemployment, can. therefore be attempted 
only by further industrialisation of the State. In- 
dustrial development will also be the main spearhead 
of overal! growth of the State economy.” 

The Government of Kerala fully endorse this view. 
According they have given top priority for solving 
the problem of unemployment in their policy decla- 
ration. 

Steps to reopen closed factories: With a view to 
rapid industrialisation of the State the Government 
have taken and are taking a number of steps to revive, 
revitalise and. expand existing industries and to es- 
tablish new ones. One of the first tasks which the 
new Government had to face was the question of 
reopening the closed factories. The Alagappa Tex- 
tiles, near Trichur, employing over a thousand work- 
ers, had remained closed for quite some time. The 
Government saw to it that the mill was reopened 
within a few days after assumption of office of the new 
Ministry. Efforts are being made to reopen the 
Fibre foam factory near Cannanore and the Sitaram 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Trichur, within the 
next few days. 

Review of the working of Government companies: 
Some of the Government-owned and Government- 
majority-share companies of the State are not func- 
tioning satisfactorily. The Government are reviewing 
the position to see how best the-situation could be 
improved. Managing directors of such companies 
haye been asked to draw up plans for diversification 
and expansion of the existing units. 

. A number of measures for the increase of produc- 
tion are also thought of. Government fully realise 
that production can be increased only if the workers 
possess a sense of belonging to the Company. One 
step contemplated for achieving this objective is to 
introduce the piece-rate system of wages. 

Petrochemical complex: Kerala has a strong 
and valid claim for getting a petrochemical complex 
around the Cochin refinery. Soon after the survey 
conducted by the French Petroleum Institute in. 1963 
on Petrochemical Industry in India, the State Govern- 
ment, from 1964 onwards have raised the demand for 
a complex at Cochin. Dr Heny's Report gave 1967 
as the target date of the “South India Petrochemical 
Complex” and since by 1965 the Cochin refinery went 
on stream, it was argued by the State Government 


‘that planning petrochemicals around the Cochin re- 


finery alone would help the Government of India to 
keep the schedule for the targeted *'South India Petro- 
chemical Complex’. 

The Government of India, however, replied that 
sufficient naphtha would not be available for a petro- 
chemical complex on account of commitments made 
earlier. The availability of naphtha from the Cochin 
refinery was expected to be 4,70,000 tonnes. Out 
of this, 2,00,000 tonnes were earmarked for the Cochin 
Fertilisers, 85,000 tonnes for the FACT Udyoga- 
mandal Division to meet the requirements of the oil 
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gasification process which were then being met from 
Bombay, 1,07,000 tonnes were required to meet the 
gasoline requirements of the sonthern region by 
1970-71, and 1,17,000 tonnes were earmarked for 
export. In their reply the State Government clarified 
that the refinery had a built-in additional capacity of 
half a million tonnes of crude oil equivalent to an- 
other 90,000 tonnes of naphtha, that the entire re- 
quirements of the southern region for gasoline should 
not be met from Cochin alone as the Madras refinery 
at that time was already planned, and the export 
commitment could be waived since manufacture of 
petrochemical intermediates in India straighaway 
gave rise to import substitution. 

It was also suggested that instead. of using up the 
entire naphtha for the manufacture of fertilisers, part 
of the requirements could be met from petrochemi- 
cal off-gases if the two were planned together, resu- 
Iting in a saving of 40,000 tonnes of naphtha. From 
all these considerations it was urged that availability 
of naphtha would not be a problem especially since the 
Cochin refinery was planning to undertake substan- 
tial expansion. It was hoped that the matter would 
be considered favourably by Government of India. 
Since then, the Government of India have embarked 
on a large petrochemical complex in Gujarat. 


Japanese Report 


In 1968, the Japan Consulting Institute were kind 
enough to send a delegation to survey the possibili- 
ties of a petrochemical complex around the Cochin 
refinery. The team consisted of representatives of 
well-known Japanese firms prominent in the petro- 
chemicalfield. The team has drafted a plan for the 


. complex. Regarding the primary raw-material, the 
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Japan Consulting Institute Report makes the follow- 
ing observations: 

With regard to naphtha, the basic raw material, 
the product of the Cochin refinery shall be utilised, 
The yearly production of naphtha in the Refinery 
amounts to 4,70,000 tonnes, some of which is directed 
to gasoline and ammonia manufacture and export, 
and the remaining quantity available for the proposed 
petrochemical complex is only 48,000 tonnes per year. 
However, 2,10,000 tonnes of naphtha per year, which 
is needed in the initial stage, will be available for these 
reasons: the refinery is expected to increase its capa- 
city from 25,00,000 tonnes per year to 35,00,000 tonnes 
per year according to its expansion plan, off-gas in 
the refinery can be substituted as the raw material 
for naphtha in order to manufacture ammonia. This 
will make 40,000 tonnes of naphtha available per 
year for the petrochemical complex; and the expansion 
of the refinery will increase the output of naptha by 
about 2,00,000 tonnes per year. In all, approximately 
3,00,000 tonnes will become available yearly. For 
the final stage, a total of 3,25,000 tonnes of naphtha 
willbe needed per year. This quantity can be secured, 
because the completion of construction of the Madras 
refinery will make it necessary to supply 1,07,000 tonnes 
gasoline per year for south India, and in consequence, 
the quantity of naphtha to be supplied for the petro- 
chemical complex will increase. 

Secondary raw materials such as ammonia, 
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chlorine, caustic soda, and sulphuric acid are avail- 
able next door from the existing large-scale chemical 
plants like the FACT, Travancore-Cochin Chemicals 
and Cominco-Binani Zinc Ltd. Regarding utilities, 
the State is rich in hydro-electric power and there is 
no problem regarding industrial water. The Japanese 
team also investigated the vicinity of the Chocin 
refinery for convenience as a plant site and considered 
it from the point of view of availability of raw- 
material, utilities, labour, land condition and trans- 
portation, and have come to the conclusion that the 
vicinity of the Cochin refinery is most recommendable 
as the plant site for the petrochemical complex. A 
total investment of Rs 11,81,645 is envisaged for 
the initial stage, and Rs 21,29,045 for the two 
stages together. 

. A copy of the project report is already submitted 
to the Government. The complex involves a basic 
naphtha cracker, a number of Secondary large in- 
dustries and still larger number of processing units. 
This will have great employment and prosperity 
potential for the State. Itis high time for the Govern- 
ment of India to take a decision in principle with 
regard to the location of the next petrochemical com- 
plex around the Cochin refinery and the constitution 
of a cell to go into the problem. 

Titanium Complex: 'The Government has issued 
a Letter of Intent to Messrs Ballarpur paper and 
Straw Board Limited for the setting up of a Titanium 
complex. The company has given a project report 
to the Government for setting up a Titanium. complex 
with the Ilmenite sand as the raw material. But the 
Government has not yet given formal approval on 
the ground that the party has not given complete 
project report for all the items mentioned in the 
Letter of Intent. 


Export Market 


It is unrealistic to insist on the party producing 
all the products together since necessarily they can 
only follow one after the other in a complex of this 
nature. It was also mentioned in the original re- 
quest for the Letter of Intent and the Licence Appli- 
cation that each one of the individual product has 
its own export market and that consequently the com- 
pletion of the whole project is not necessary for forei gn 
exchange earnings to start flowing. 

The Government must appreciate this position and 
give the approvel for the project without delay as 
it has been held up-too long. 

Steel plant: The only state in South India which 
has not been fortunate enough to secure a steel plant, 
is Kerala, perhaps because at the time of announce- 
ment of location of steel plants in other States, thc 
Central Government were not fully aware of the 
potentialities of the steel-making resources of Kerala 

-as well as the aspirations of its people. 

From the techno-economic aspects, Kerala has 
a better claim than any other State for a port-based 
steel plant on the west coast. The required raw 
materials like iron ore, limestone, etc are available 
in the immediate vicinity of the port. The Geological 
Survey of India have discovered the existence of 
330 million tonnes of Magnetite ore containing about 
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30-35 per cent iron within a radius of about 15-25 
km from Calicut town and port. To locate further 
deposits of the ore an aerial survey is essential. 

In view of the favourable circumstances and as 
a steel plant can provide employment to a large num- 
ber of people, the Government should announce the 
ee of a steel plant in Kerala without any further 

elay. 


Small car project: The Kerala State Industrial. 


Development Corporation has applied to the Govern- 
ment for grant of an industrial licence for the manu- 
facture of low-priced small cars. It is proposed to 
implement the project under a phased manufacturing 
` programme extending over a period of five years. 
The production capacity will be progressively in- 
creasedfrom 5,000 units in the first year to 50,000 
units in the fifth year. Tbe model proposed will be 
similar to the “Renault 750 cc" rear-engine car, and 
will compare favourably with world standards in 
quality and price. The exfactory setting price is 
estimated at Rs 9,000. The total investment in the 
scheme is estimated at Rs 139 lakhs, of which im- 
ported contents will be worth Rs 22 lakhs. 

Governments decision in the matter is awaited. 

Ancillary units: 
take steps to set up urgently ancillary industrial units 
for the Hindustan Machine Tools, Kalamassery, 
Cochin Ship yard and Thumba Rocket Station (Ele- 
ctronic units). i 

' Coir: The coir industry can be justifiably consi- 
dered the national industry of Kerala. It provides 
direct employment to about 5-6 lakh people in all the 
different processes ranging from retting of the coconut 
husk to the fabrication of yarn into coir goods. 
About 10 lakh people spread over the coastal area 
of the State depend for their livelihood also on the 
coir and coir goods trade. 

The plight of those who are engaged in the coir 
industry is really pathetic as their wages are below 
subsistence level. The Kerala Government have 
drawn up a comprehensive scheme for the develop- 
ment of coir industry costing Rs 15-59 crores. The 
main features of the scheme are: (i) control on the 
price-of husk, (ii) organising the spinning sector and 
bringing it under the cooperative fold by reorganising 
dormant -societies and organising new societies; 
(iii) setting up of an export house; and (iv) welfare 
measures. ^. 

This scheme is awaiting the approval of the 
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The State Government wish to` 


X * x 
Government of India. Funds for this programme 
must be made available outside the Plan since it 
involves lakhs of people at present below sustenance 
and since the industry stil! earns foreign exchange 
for the Government. - 

Cashew: Cashewnut processing is one of the 
major export-oriented industries in India enjoying 
more or less a monopolistic position in the world 
market. Itearns about Rs 50 to Rs 60 crores through 
the export of cashew kernels and cashew shell liquid. 
Out of a total of 310 factories in India, 252 are in 
Kerala. Among the 1.50 lakh cashew workers 
roughly estimated in India, 1,02,000 are employed 
in Kerala. Itis, therefore, self evident that of ali 
the States in India, Kerala, which accounts for 90 
per cent of the entire cashew workers depending on 
this industry for their sustenance, has the biggest 
stake in the future of this industry. 

Seventy-two factories in Kerala have closed down 
for want of raw material, thus throwing out about 
34,000 workers from employment during the last 
three years. To revive the cashew industry, The 
Keralal State Cashew Development Corporation Ltd 
was formed, a fully Government-owned company. 
The Corporation has taken over three closed factories 
and will be taking over 12 more shortly. 

The Government of India.should adopt a policy 


. that raw nuts shall be distributed only to such of the 


factories as are duly registered and licenced, basec 
on the number of workers actually employed by the 
unit. The Kerala Cashew Corporation should be 
accepted as the agency for the distribution of raw 
nuts in Kerala. i 

Handloom: A. large number of people are de- 
pendent on this industry. The steep rise in price o 
cotton and yarn is adversely affecting the handloon 
industry in the State. The establishment of the 
Handloom Finance Corporation was a boon for the 
industry. The Government of India should com: 
forward to arrest the rise in cotton prices. 

The Government fully realise that only small-scal 
industries can find a lasting solution to the problen 
of unemployment in Kerala. Government of Indi: 
has assured that adequate supply of raw material: 
for the small-scale units will be ensured from tbe nex 
quarter onwards. Government are also eager to se 
up more industrial estates and rural industrie: 
projects in the State. 

Kerala has several unique features making i 
ideally suited for planned industrial development 
With the availability of cheap hydro-electric power 
good, rainfall, rich forests and fishery resources, i 
highly intelligent, literate and disciplined labou 
force, easy accessibility to most parts of the Stat: 
through a wide network of roadways, cheap wate 
transport facilities, a major harbour at Cochin anc 
several developing ports all along the coast, Keral: 
is well set for industrialisation. ' 

So far as the Government are concerned an entre 
preneur will find in them a sympathetic party willin 
to help and assist and, wherever necessary, find : 
solution to problems that may be encountered by hir 
in the process of industrialisation. The Governmer 
will function not only as a regulating agency, but 
friend and a partner for the development of industry 
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The Untold Story 


Way back in 1952 we figured out how to make the 
Rayon Grade Caustic Soda. ' 


S11 J SAB BSL BES 


From -there, we went on to make the textile industries’ 
indispensable chemical, the Sodium Hydrosulphite. 


And we did not stop there. We were the first to make 
Iron-free Sodium Sulphide in this country or for that 
matter in the whole of Asia. 


Then what about our products like Hydrochloric Acid 
and Chlorine, which is often, and quite rightly, called the 
QUEEN OF CHEMICALS? 


All these first explain how we have grown to a Company 
now diversified into five major areas. 


Being first is our way of being sure we stay ahead of the 
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game. If you wantto do the same, we suggest you use 
our products for best results in the field of your activities, 
be it textiles, dyes, rayon, leather, soap, sugar, or paper. 


THE TRAVANCORE-COCHIN CHEMICALS LTD. 
P. O. UDYOGAMANDAL 
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» New. & & 5 
Perspective in 
Planning 

Kerala's 
Development 


VALLATHOL 
NARAYANANKUTTY MENON 


T= fate of India’s economy was decided for. 


generations to come by the very launching of 
a hybrid planning two decades back. 

To quote a moral parody from Rudyard Kip- 
<~ ling’s famous, though controversial, couplet, “capi- 
 talism is capitalism; socialism is socialism; and 
ne'er the twain shall meet",in the realm of scientific 
economics. Á bizzare economic condition has thus 
been created in the country and one is now left 
with the only option of making the best out of a 
bad situation. The problems of Kerala's planning 
and progress could be viewed only in this strange 
and unusual background. ; 

The problems of Kerala as those of many other 
economically backward States in India, were hardly 
taken serious note of when the first three Plans 
were prepared and launched. Neither did those 
at the helm of affairs have a proper perspective 
when planning the needs of the country, although 
certain papers were prepared and aired as "Pers- 


pective Plans". Unless a detailed study of all. 
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` its social set up. 


parts of the country, or administratively all States 


. in the country, is.conducted in terms of the material 


and capital resources, socio-economic set-up of the 
population and its potentiality in the ligtt of overall 
economic progress and prosperity of the country, , 
and with a basic approach of bringing up all back- 
ward regions to uniform advanced level of economy, 
none could get a clear- perspective in planning the 
economy of such a big country like onrs. 

In the absence of such a realistic survey, the 
socialist-cum-capitalist planning of the country's 
economy was essentially couched with marked 
emphasis on the increased dependence on the profit 
urge of the private sector to look after the needs 
of regions where public sector economy was not 
planned or included. It showh not also be over- 


_ looked that this was calculated and adopted with 


the political aim of containing (if not placating) 
the private entrepreneurs or the “bourgeoisie” 
which was accepted as a force and factor in the 
policies and economy of the country. Even SO, 
this approach had indeed certain satisfactory results 
in other States in releasing the tied up private 
capital and in providing employment through newer 
industries wherever there was a distinct class of 
bourgeoisie as reflected through the  Bania and 
Vaisya communities in those States. 

Kerala’s stagnation was more pronounced as 
she could not boast of having a “bourgeoisie” in 
In the historical background 
of Kerala’s soial life, there never existed a vaisya 
or Bania counterpart. The original tradesmen were 
all outsiders, like the migrated non-Kerala. *Paandi" 
traders, and Arabs from across the seas. Through their 
influence and inspiration, in later periods, the void 
was filled partially by certain sections of Muslims and 
Christians who took to trading as a source of exis- 
tence as their faiths stood as a bar in possessing 
land and status from the original Hindu feudalists. 
Even so, such entrepreneurs’ ultimate ambition also 
pivoted on achieving land-ownership for gaining 
position and social recognition. ab. 

The alternate source of power and position 
was by getting into seats of state services. The 
prospects of academic qualifications during the 
British and Princely regimes for climbing to vantage 
positions in services drove such prospective bour- 
geois communities of Kerala towards starting and 
trading on educational institutions instead of in- 
dustrial enterprises, keeping, however one eye 
always on land and feudal pomp. Thus, while a Mar- 


.wari or Gujarati Bania or a Chettiar Vaisya opened 


the sluice gates of new industrial productive forces 
by starting small-scale indutries and in gradual 
progress, big textile mills or engineering industrial 


complexes in their regions, their counterparts in 


Kerala took to building primary schools, high schools 
and colleges according to the laters’ capacity and 
mite. i 

The result was that Kerala did not produce a 
bourgeoisie with the steadiness, consistency, shrewd- 
ness and tenacity that constitute the characteristics 
of bourgeoisie elsewhere, to influence and to ntilise 
the benefits of the planing launched in the country 
by starting ancillary and subsidiary industries: of 
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profit and gain and by jockeying to secure more 
economic advantages for their respective region. 
When the resources of private capital. formation is 
thus virtually absent in such a region the state alone 
will be the main force that could’ fill the void. 
But this factor was missed in the past by those who 
were at the helm of power in the state as well as 
in the Centre during the two decades since the 
country became independent. 

Inthelight ofthe above factors, as far as Kerala's 
development is concerned we have totally to forget 
about the entrepreneurship of the private’ sector in 
industry. The State and the Centre have, therefore, 
to put their heads toegther for finding the capital 
resources for the development of Kerala, or to put 
in a new coinage, evolve a non-capitalist path of 
development. And, perhaps, this has been the 
missing link in the perspective of planning the 
development of Kerala. 

It is true, agriculture as the, basic source of 
production of livelihood is the mainstay of” the 
population. But the man-land ratio of Kerala 
has fallen to the staggeringly lowest figure in India. 
As a coastal based geographical area, the ancient 
professions of the working population of Kerala 
was fishing.in the coastal region, clay processing 
work (potteries) and spinning and weaving in the 
' middle region, and forestry in the hilly tracts. No 

importance, however, was ever given to these pro- 
fessions or the people engaged in these professions 
so far, when Plans was drawn up during the last 
twenty years. On the contrary, they were considered 
very unimportant factors in the economic map of 
Kerala inasmuch as these professional classes of 
people were treated as outcastes in social life and 
estimation. The growth of the potential productive 
forces inherent in these people were thus brutally 
restarded in the past. 

Forests: As for forests in Kerala’ one could 
better forget about the productivity prospects from 

;that sector, for today Kerala has ceased tó be 
forest-rich region as the effective forest area and 
exploitable forest area have dwindled to 20. per cent 
and 14 per cent, respectively, ofthe total land area, 
and the per capita forest area to aslow a figure as 
0.012 hectares as against the all India figure of 
0.180 hectares and world figure of 1.60 hectares. 

(Handloom, having been already taken up and 
‘tackled on a higher plane at all India level, is not 
included here.) 

Fisheries: Fisheries offer the widest scope 
for the release of Kerala’s prodüctive forces and 
for achievement of the State's economic develop- 
ment. The length of the coastline is 590 km., 
every metre of which is utilisable for sea fishing. 
‘The abundance of fish wealth of the Arabian Sea 
‘and the northern fringe of the Indian Ocean in the 
neighbourhood of the State, .together with the 


waters, well easily be a twentieth of the total of the 
world fish-catch recorded by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation of the UNO at 60 million 
‘tonnes in 1967. 

: Fisheries Development: The Kerala Govern- 
ment’s recently sponsored master plan for fisheries 
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development, if divorced of its bureaucratic con- 
servatism in target estimates and leisureliness in 
time factor, can be successfully worked out in a 
much shorter period if implemented as a crash 
programme, concentrating all the State’s resources 
for its completion. The building up of 550 deep-sea 
trawlers and 8,000 mechanised boats can be com- 
pleted in just seven years’ time. 

Thus, the exploitation of the sea wealth with the 
modern mechanised equipment should, if resource- 
fully handled, fetch an annual return of 30 lakh 
tonnes of fish of the value of Rs 300 crores towards 
the end of the first decade of fisheries planning. 
The experience of building trawlers ana boats 
should inevitably enrich the technological advance- 
ment of our people to enter into a new phase of 
building larger trawlers or smaller type of ocean- 
going factory ships and complete in the export 
markets in the sale of such ships and trawlers to 
other countries. 

Clay and Potteries: Yt is the other neglected, 
but one of the most potential source of productive 
wealth and employment source in Kerala. The 
ancient people of Kerala have built potteries and 
clay jars as big as cottages in the past. The clay 
wealth of Kerala is one of the richest in India. 
The enterprising German missioneries were the 
first to discover the immense potentiality of our 
ordinary clay asa raw material for the manufacture 
of roofing tiles and bricks. The tile industry, 
though now spread all over the State, is yet a 
neglected one. The China clay of Kerala, similarly, 
is said to be one of the best variety in India for the 
manufacture of potteries, corckeries, electrical 
insulators and textile ancillaries. 

Employment Source: The exploitation of China 
clay was seldom given the due importance as an 
industrial and employment source. The exploita- 
tion of China clay was just 1800 tonnes in 1951 
which increased to 12,400 tonnes in 1959 and to 
81,300 tonnes in 1967. The large deposits already 
located in Trivandrum, Quilon, Ernakulam, Calicut 
and Cannanore districts, if properly exploited and 
utilised on a crash programme with the aid of 
advanced technology and research programme, could 
raise an annual wealth of one million tonnes of clay 
products valued at Rs 120 crores, providing employ- 
ment for an additional 1.5 lakh unemployed hands. 

Agro Industries: Considering the heavy im- 
port of tractors and tillers for our country’s agri- 
cultural requirement, there is enough scope for 
starting, to begin with, one tractor plant and two 
power-tiller plants in Kerala which can also provide 
work forinnumerable small cottage-based workshops 
for making their ancillary parts and assemblies. 
Even according to the perspective of the Third Plan, 
it was assessed that India’s then cultivable land 
consisted of 12 lakh individual holdings of 40 
acres to 100 acres and above, needing 12 lakh 
tractors. Assuming the life of a tractor to be 12 
years, India needed, according to the perspective 
of the Third Plan, one lakh tractors per year. But 
even at this stage of the Fourth Plan, India’s 
annual production of tractors has not reached even 
a fifth of that figure. 
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Engineering Industries: The development of 
fisheries, agro-industrial machineries and pottery 
industry, in their turn, call fora series of engineering 
industrial complexes all over the State to repair, 
replace and manufacture the thousands of parts, 
assemblies and ancillary equipment. Such a 
network of engineering workshops and complexes 
can absorb the large number of unemployed and 
underemployed. engineering grduates, diploma and 
. certificate holders, at present threatening the very 
basis of our social set up today. 

Steel Plant: Scarcity of raw material, parti- 
cularly of steel has become chronic today. With- 
out steel one cannot dream of building up the 
edifice of an industrial society. Unless Kerala 
itself takes an initiative to start its own steel mill, 
the State will always be at the mercy of the vagaries 
of the Central organisations, handling the produc- 
tion and distribution of steel. 

Modest Start: Launching a small steel plant, 
initially to produce one lakh tonnes of pig iron by 
electric smelting process, with the abundantly 
available electrical energy we have, will be a modest 
start. Later the pig iron can be partly converted 
to basic steel and in part into special steel with 
- the aid of any available foreign experts as Mysore 
State Government did at Bhadravati. As the 
feasibility of the Calicut iron ore is yet to be 
established, a mutually advantageous arrangement 
could be entered into with the Mysore Govern- 
ment for securing an annual requirement of 


two to three lakh tonnes of iron ore from their 
Kudir Mukhi ore mines lying at a distance of 
twenty miles from Mangalore, of which they have a 
sufücient surplus even after exporting, and deve- 
loping Kasargod taluk in Cannanore district, by 
erecting a steel plant there to provide employment 
for at léast 10,000 hands in the backward regions 
of that area. Being an issue of developing the 
Kanada minority region in Kerala, the Mysore ’ 
Government could refuse this coopeation only at a 
heavy political risk. 


Financial Resources: The financial resources 


‘for launching a modest yet practical development 


programme can be available from the nationalised 
banks’ resources now lying idle, and partly from 
aids extended by the Central Government and other 
Central financing institutions. . 

Management: Management talent is the most 
abundant raw material available in Kerala from 
among the educatedintelligentsia. While the dearth 
of talent is the main headache in most_ other 
Statets, Kerala is fully blessed with it. Given a 
proper training and a correct guide-line, the middle 
class or even for that matter, the working class 
youth of Kerala is capable of carrying out any trying 
assignment with initiative and skill. For, despite 
the present-day youth's most destructive and 
dangerous slants, he is the most dependable factor 
inthe building up of a new indutrialised, flourishing 
Kerala with expanding opportunities of employ- 
ment for succeeaing generations. 
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New l 
Horizon in 
University 
Legislation 


R. R. C. NAIR 


U NLIKE in other States of India, private agencies 

dominate tbe field of education in Kerala. 
These private agencies have been perpetuating 
vested interests in the sphere of higher education. 

Out .of the 150 odd educational institutions 
(academic, professional and technical 
in the collegiate education sector in the State, 
more than 125 are owned and run by private mana- 
gements representing powerful communal and 
religious interests and groups like the Catholic and 
other churches, SNDP (organisation of Ezhavas), 
Nair Service Society and the Muslim Educational 
Society. 

So powerful are these private managements 
that they were able to devise and implement 
successfully a conspiracy to sabotage tbe first 
Communist Ministry of Kerala in 1959 through 
the so called *'deliverance struggle" which was 
mobilised by the vested interests in the main, to 


Prof Nair is General Secretary, All-Kerala Private College 
Teachers’ Association, 
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colleges). 
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wreck the Kerala Education Act 1958—a piece of 
legislation that aimed at reasonable control of 
Government in the sphere of secondary education 
and security of tenure and justiciable service condi 
tions to thousands of teachers and other employees 
working in the schools. The objectives of the Gov- 
ernment headed by Sri E. M. S. Namboodiripad in 


` passing the Kerala University Act 1969, which 


repealed the Kerala University Act 1957, were mainly 
to extend some of the benefits of the reforms made 
in the secondary school edncation through the 
Kerala Education Act in 1957, to university educa- 
tion in the State. . 

The new University Act was meant to reshape 
the form and. content of higher education in Kerala. 
It was in the context of higher education, which is: 
the most powerful instrument for social, economic 
and cultural revolution being left entirely to the 
whims and fancies of the powerful private agencies, 
that public opinion demanded the Government to 
bring in new legislation to remould the constitu- 
tional framework of the Kerala University and 
reorganise higher education. The teachers ín 
private colleges who were left to the mercy of the 
feudalistic private college managers were compelled: 
to organise themselves and clamour for fair condi- 
tions of service for honourable existence. 

The signal weakness of the Kerala Univesity 
Act 1957 was that it contained no protective pro- 
visions or service conditions for teachers in private 
colleges. The University Ordinances passed by the 
University Syndicate relating to service conditions 
of private college teachers undef the Act of 1957 
were virtually ineffective. There was a provision. 
in that Act for the constitution of an arbitration 
board to settle disputes between teachers and mana- 
gements. That provision was never found to work 
as a speedy relief. It did not prove to bean effective 
remedy to a teacher thrown out by a management. 
It involved- the protracted process of getting an 
arbitration board constituted by the University 
with the cooperation of the management and the 
teacher and so was a time-consuming and impracti- 
cable remedy. ; 

Another difficulty experienced often by the. 
teacher has been that a private management being 
no statutory body, could not be brought within 
the writ jurisdiction of the High Court under 
Article 226 of the Constitution: The relationship 
between the manager and the teacher has been 
decided by the Courts in many cases as that of 
master and servant and, therefore, even in cases of 
gross victimisation of teachers by the managements, 
the High Court could not interfere and ensure 
justice. The several cases of dismissals and 
disgraceful termination of services of teachers, 
Professors and even principals of private colleges, 
without any law coming to their rescue, will bear 
witness to the naked insecurity of this class. 
^ The All-Kerala Private College Teacher's Asso- 
ciation, which represents the organised section of 
private college teachers in Kerala, launched a series 
of agifations, including genera! strikes, to focus the 
attention of the public and the Government to the 
lack of honourable service conditions and security 
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of tenure to thousands of employees working in the - 


private colleges and the imperative need for 
justiciable service conditions and proper authority 
with necessary sanctions to implement them. It 
was in these compelling circumstances that the 
Government enacted the Kerala University Act, 
1969, with a view to eradicating the various mal- 
practices and evils prevalent in the administration 
of private col'eges. 

The new Act has envisaged a change in the ad- 
ministrative set-up of the University on democratic 
lines, balancing the academic and lay elements 
and preventing perpetuation of vested interests. 
Under the old Act, the Senate consisted of a majo- 
rity of ex-officio members and was a powerless and 
ineffective body. Out of 200 odd members of the 
Senate, ten were nominated members and 118 ex- 


officio members including nearly seventy private . 


college principals who were either quasi-managers 
or mouthpieces of managements. The private mana- 
gements and vested interests had thus an over- 
whelming majority in that body. , 

Against this, the new University Act provides 
for a more. powerful senate which can conduct 
‘meaningful deliberations and carry out useful 
functions. The strength of the Senate has been 
slashed down to nearly 125, out of which 105 are 
elected members including thirty non-principal 
teachers, five principals, four managers, twenty 
registered graduates, six representatives of the State 
legislature, five representatives of the local bodies, 
three student representatives and two from re- 
gistered trade unions. The number of ex-officio mem- 
bers has been limited to ten. The senate has been 
given wider powers and is the supreme governing 
body of the University. 

The new Act has effected drastic changes in 
the constitution and powers of the Syndicate also. 
While the Syndicate under the old Act was really 
a monopoly of the vested interests, a democratic 
executive body, fully responsible to the Senate, 
has been created by the new Act. The Kerala 
University Act 1957 had proviso for only five 
members of the Syndicate to be elected by the 
Senate out of 13 elected members on that authority. 
The rest eight were to be elected as follows : four 
principals by the principals of colleges, two deans 
by the deans of faculties and one each by the com- 
bined faculties and the heads of University depart- 
ments of study. 

Under the new Act, all the twelve elected mem- 
bers on the Syndicate are to be elected solely by 
the members of Senate from among themselves, 
and adequate reservation for deans of faculties, 
heads of University departments and non-teacher 
elements is also provided for. Further, a welcome 
departure from the old Act is that no member shall 
hold the membership of the Syndicate for more 
than two consecutive terms. The absence of such 
a safeguard in the repealed Act had been the 
reason for some persons in the past entrenching 
themselves in the Syndicate for years together 
perpetuating monopolistic interests. The un- 
restricted rights enjoyed by the Syndicate have also 
been controlled, and the Syndicate no longer 
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possesses any arbitrary and undue rights as it did 
under the old Act. 

The new Act has ensured full antonomy of the 
University in all academic matters by the creation 
of a new body, the Academic council, consisting of 
elected members representing the academic ele- 
ments. The Academic council has been given wide 
powers in all academic matters connected with 
University education. The Act of 1957 had not 
provided for the. constitution of an academic 
council and the functions of this essential Uni- 
versity authority had also been usurped by the 
Syndicate leaving another loophole for the infiltra- 
tion of the vested interests of private managements 
into the realm of higher education. 

. A novel feature of the present Act is a separate 
chapter containing 15 sections relating to adminis- 
tration of private colleges and conditions of service 
ofprivate college employees. The private College 
Teachers’ Association has been able to rally public - 
opinion in the State for the imperative need to con- 
trol the managements which have been denying even 
natural justice to the teaching and non-teaching 
staff. Most of the teachers in private colleges had 
been "permanently temporary", left to the sweet 
will of the managements. “The bitter experience 
of the past, leaving the conditions of service of 
employees of private colleges to subordinate legis- 
lation made by University authorities, like ordi- 
nances and rules framed by the Synaicate, made the 
framers of the new University Act include basic 
provisions regarding this matter in the parent Act. 

An attempt has been made in the Act to con 
vert the administrative authority of private col- 
leges into statutory bodies with nominees of the 
management and representatives of the Govern- 
ment, university and teachers. This provision 
aimed mainly at giving the teacher the right to 
invoke the writ jurisdiction of the High Court 
under Artcle 226 of the Constitution as a quick 
remedy. Arbitrary dismissals and other discipli- 
nary actions against employees by the management 
were forestalled by providing for the previous 
sanction of the Vice-Chancellor in such actions 
and the right of appeal to aggrieved teachers to 
the University Syndiate. 

The privte. colleges of Kerala are receiving 
huge sums from the public exchequer as teaching- 
grant, without any accountability tany one. Com- 
plaints of non-payment, part payment and irregular 
payment of salaries have been a common feature, 
and many managements have been flouting the 
laws and directions of the University and the Gov- 
ernment. With a view to effecting some control 
in this regard, at section of the Act confers the right 
to the Syndicate to recommend stoppage of teach- 
ing grant to recalcitrant managements. An attempt 
is also made to check irresponsible closure of 
colleges, non-payment of salaries to staff, and such 
maladministration of colleges through section 63 
of the Act which empowers the Government to 
appoint the University to manage the affairs of 
such private colleges for a period of two years 
after giving reasonable opportunity to the manage- 
ments to explain their position. 
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The passing of the new Act opened the flood- 
gates of writ petitions into the High Court. Several 
‘managements filed petitions challenging the validity 
of the Act vis-a-vis Articles 19(i)(f), 30() and 31(2) 
of the Constitution of India. These Articles relate 
to fundamental Rights—right to acquire and possess 
property and right of minority communities to 
establish and administer educational institutions of 
their own choice. The managements spared no 

money to enlist the best legal talents. They 
challenged virtually every provision of the Act. 
` The High Court upheld the provisions relating to 
the Constitution and powers of all the University 
bodies. The core of the provisions in chapter VIII 
ofthe Act, giving protection to teachers and other 
employees of private colleges, was struck down. 
Creation of statutory managing bodies for private 
colleges amenable to writ jurisdiction of the Court, 
_ appellate right conferred on the Syndicate against 
arbitrary disciplinary action by managements 
against employees, moderate restrictions in the 
matter of appointment of principals, granting of 
civic rights to private college teachers and provi- 
sion permitting the University to take over the 
administration of private colleges for two years in 
specific cases of maladministration, were declared 
ultra vires the Constitution. ` 

: Appeals were preferred in the Supreme Court by 
the Government and the University against the judge- 
ment of the Kerala High Court. Some managements 
filed appeals in. the Supreme Court seeking a de- 


claration that some other provisions upheld by the 
High Court as valid, are also void. The Supreme 
Court upheld the judgement of the High Court. 

The Court's decision has created a legal vacuum. 
The teachers lost the long-cherished statutory pro- 
tective provisions envisaged in the Act. An im- 
portant purpose of the legislation stands defeated 
and teachers have been driven to status quo ante. 
A peculiar phenomenon resulting from the Supreme 
Court’s decision is that teachers have neither the 
individual right of seeking writ jurisdiction under 
Article 226 of the Constitution, nor the right of 
appeal to any authority against the arbitrary acts 
of private college managements. It isreally painful 
that a handful of private agencies running public 
educational institutions “‘of their own choice” 
at the expense of the taxpayer can get away with 
their “consitutional whims and facies” while 
thousands of employees and lakhs of students 
are denied their Fundamental Right of honourable 
existence. A dozen or so of private college mana- 
gements have all the Fundamental Rights. But what 
about the five-thousand and odd teachers and nearly 
three thousand other staff ? Haven't they any right ? 

Itis high time that political thinkers and all 
well-meaning people of the country bestowed serious 
thoughts on the Fundamental Rights included in 
the Constitution which, as we experience often 
stand in the way of all progressive pieces of legisla- 
tion in our country, Our hopes of creating a 
Socialist society always recede. 
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WHERE DAGROGA RAI TRIPPED (Continued from page 12) 


sation remained ineffective and 
paralysed. 

Sri R.L. Singh Yadava is one 
of the persons who were found 
guilty of corrupt practices by the 
Aiyar Commission. The people 
could not understand how he 
deserted his old mentor, Sri 
K.B. Sahay, and remained in the 
Congress(R). It soon became 
clear that he wanted his price, 
that is, throwing away of the 
Aiyar Report into the dustbin. 

This was not possible for 
Sri Rai to comply with, because 
the CPI and the PSP could not 
agree to it, and would have cer- 
tainly . withdrawn ‘their support 
from the Ministry had it been 
forced. Sri Rai gave all conces- 
sions to Sri Yadava, including 
giving important portfolios to 
his nominee, Sri Ram Jaipal 
Singh Yadava, in the Cabinet, 
but he could. not help stop further 
action against Sri Yadava and 
others. Sri Yadava's house was 
searched, and in spite of the moves 
of a Minister friend of his, the 


CBI recovered. important materials, 


from his house. 

Another thing which annoyed 
Sri Yadava was the swing of the 
Ahir masses towards Sri Rai. 
It is important to note that Sri 
Yadava has been the main leader 
of the Ahirs—the largest single 
caste in Bihar—and he had re- 
luctantly supported Sri Rai in 


the contest of leadership of the , 


legislature party at the pursua- 
sion of Sri L. N. Mishra and 
others. 

Sri Yadava found some frustra- 
ted legislators and utilized them 
apainst Sri Rai. Sri Daroga Rai, 
while forming his Ministry had 
not given careful thought to pro- 
viding representation to all sec- 
tions of the Congress. He had 
included his relations and favouri- 
tes in spite of the objections and 


As a Minister, he supported 


inthe Harihar Cabinet the de- 
mands of grants of a certain 
Department, but he voted against 
them in the Assembly on the same 
day to topple the Government. 
It was not proper for Sri Rai to 
bave included such a mat in his 
Cabinet. 

He behaved like a clown when 


he was reported to have made ` 


a statement in Purnea that as 
"Lenin of Bibar" he would try 
to exterminate the upper-caste 
people and give almost all the 
important offices to the backward 
caste men. This statement which 
was later contradicted by Sri 
Prasad, was given wide publicity 
by the papers of the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, and was exploited 
by interested persons to whip 
up a psychological fear among the 
upper-caste people. 

The land agitation of the CPI 

and proposed changes in the 
ceiling legislation were used by 
the Jana Sangh, the Syndicate 
and other reactionary elements 
inside the Congress(R) to arouse 
the fear that there was a danger 
of property  confiscation even 
for a petty’ landholder,. or 
agricultural labour-cum-cultivator 
family. : 
The ata of the Dar- 
bhanga Mahäraja, the petulent 
and thoughtless acts of the SSP 
and, more particularly, its leader, 
Sri Bhola Prasad Singh, streng- 
thened the fear. 

To bolster up his personal 
strength Sri Daroga Rai, instead of 
strengthening the Congress(R) 
organisation, went out. of his 
way to bring about defections 
from the Syndicate by promising 
ministerial posts to the defectors. 
He kept the staunch supporters 
of the Syndicate bosses like Sri 


Shatrughna Sharan Singh and Sri 


Jawar Hussain in the Cabinet. 


warnings from large sections of ~ It is common knowledge in Bihar 


the Congress(R). 
Sri Rai’s inclusion of Sri 
‘Jagdeo Prasad of Shoshit Dal 


should be mentioned in this 
connection. Sri Jagdeo Prasad 
is a master defector. He de- 


fected from the SSP to join the 
Shoshit Dal and thereby helped 
to bring about the fall of the 
Mahamaya Ministry. 
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that a number of Ministers went 
on fraternising with them. Sri 
Lahatan Chaudhry, a Cabinet 
Minister, did not hesitate to 


flying a syndicate boss in his ^ 


official plane. ` 

Sri Rai's fraternising with the 
notorious Raja of Ramgarh's 
Janata Party and his surrender 
to the vested interests who scuttled 


\ 


the move to abolish the Council, 
brought him’ discredit. 

His ignoring of the Coordi- 
nation Committee ‘of the parties 
supporting the Ministry, while 
appointing his own casteman, 
Sri R.S. Mandal, a fairly junior 
officer, to ‘the post of Chief 
Secretary; the appointment of _ 
Dr Kumar Vimal as Chief of the 
Rashtra Bhasha Parishad; and the 
appointment of Dr. B.P. Gyani 
as Director of Public Instruction 
further damaged Sri Rai's stand- 
ing. 

Desperately clinging on to 
office, he started yielding to the 
pressures of landlords. Towards 
the end of his tenure, he posted 
armed police to help them to stop 
the peasants from harvesting their 
Crops 

The Central Congress(R) lead- 
ership could have saved the situa- 
tion and stopped the Rightist 
combination from getting embol- 
dened, if it had checked the rot 
in the Congress(R) rganisation 
in the State and settled the diff- 
erences in its legislature party. 


‘It seems the reported differences 


between the Prime Minister and 
the Congress President, and tlie 
attitude of Sri Rai himself 
proved to be a hindrance. 

It is interesting to note that 
almost all the political parties 
which represent diverse interests 
are split in Bihar. The only 
party which has remained united 
is the CPI and the ‘credit for 
the progressive measures and 
the survival of the Ministry g oes 
largely to its strenuous efforts. 
Hence, it became the main 
target of a attack of the Right. 
Unfortunately the CPM has not 
played its role positively, it 
had three MLAs. One of them 
defected from it long ago; out of 
the two, one was absent and the 
other voted for the Rightist- 
sponsored no-confidence motion 
in the Assembly. 

It is still not very late for the 
Congress(R) to keep its house in 
order. What is needed is the 
immediate reorganisation of the 
Bihar Pradesh Congress(R) and 
clarity about its aims and objects. 
So long as the Congress(R) in 
Bihar goes on behaving in the 
old way, it will fail to face the 
challenge. 
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SOCIALISTS AT CROSS-ROADS 
(Continued from page 11) 


& few crumbs of power. Is that the objective for 
which we have been carrying on the socialist move- 
ment, they ask. -Even if itis conceded that the move- 
ment was not withdrawn and what the leaders wanted 
was a pause after the completion of the first phase, 
the National Executive Resolution makes no mention 
ofa plan for the next phase of the movement. There 
is no reference tothe task of consolidating the re- 
volutionary elements that have been thrown up in 
the movement either. 

Immediately after these developments in UP, 
some leaders in Bihar statted busying themselves to 
repeat the same experiment in that State also. The 
developments that are taking place presently in that 
State makes it abundantly clear that the leader of 
the SVD, Sri Karpoori Thakur, would very soon be 
called upon to form an SVD Government. In case 
a Government is formed it is to be hoped that Sri 
Karpoori Thakur would at least insist on a definite 
time-bound programme particularly in regard to land 
distribution. and land ceiling. 

Are we to believe that the SVD Governments 
would be in a position to implement some of the de- 
mands for the realisation of which the 9th August 
movement was launched? Could we hope that the 
parties who opposed our movement vehemently 
would now agree to land ceilings and re-distribution? 
The strategy conceived by late Dr Lohia namely that 
of adjustment of seats amongst all the Opposition 
parties to depose the Congress from power and break 
its monopoly is being misused. The objective of this 
policy was to release revolutionary mass energies and 
to strengthen the socialist movement. Even at that 


time when he advised the Executive at Bhopal to go ; 


in for non-Congress governments, he did not.do so 
unconditionally. Certain definite and stringent con- 
ditions were laid down. Our Ministers were direct- 
ed that within six months they must implement 
certain items in the programme that would create 
an impact on the mass mind. Theitems were enumer- 
ated in the Resolution. If the Ministers fail to im- 
plement at least a few of these items from the pro- 
gramme, they were given a definite directive to come 
out of the Ministries and concentrate on mass work. 

After the death of Dr Lohia, the annual session 
of the Party was held at Gaya in the month of January 
1968. After going through the pros and cons of the 
situation, the Conference unanimously decided to call 
back the SSP Ministers The Conference also adopted 
a resolution urging the party members to prepare for 
a nation-wide struggle. Tt was because of this direc- 
tive that the Kerala Ministers of the SSP were asked 
to offer satyagraha in Kutch and when arrested, to 
resign. This caused a serious rift in the Kerala 
SSP and quite a number of our leaders and friends 
in that State left us for good. From this it should 
be clear that the Gaya Conference was very serious in 
respect of the nation-wide mass struggle that was 
projected in the Resolution. 

However, the policy decision made unanimously 
by the Gaya Conference was not effectively imple- 
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mented, It would be recalled that the Bindeshwari 
Prasad Mandal (B.P. Mandal) Ministry was toppled 
after the Gaya Conference, and the SSP in Bhiar had 
taken the lead for that purpose. Consequently, 
the party once again got bogged in ministry-making 
and breaking. These furstrating experiments have 
resulted in. weakening the party organisation. Our 
rank and file is confused. This is not non-Congres- 
sism either. This is a spurious variety of non-Con- 
gressism which is no better than political opportunism. 
Knowing fully well that the Indira Congress Govern- 
ment at the Centre cannot be toppled by these tricks 
and gimmicks, we should understand that the party’s 
cooperation with the Rightist forces such as the Jana 
Sangh and the Swantantra, will only help the consoli- 
dation of forces that are avowedly against socialism. 

The economic situation in the country is going 
from bad to worse. The rising prices, mounting 
figures of unemployment and the problem of housing 
of lakhs of people in the cities is helping the discon- 
tent to mount. Happenings in West Bengal should 
be treated as writings on the wall. It is in a way a 
challenge posed for all who believe in democratic 
socialism and its achievement through peaceful 
means. In West Bengal, an atmosphere of violence 
is developing with intensity. The recent laws pro- 
mulgated by the Central Government is not the 
answer. These laws give to the police more or less all 
the power that army men enjoy under martial law. 
No one who believes in democracy can give his 
support to such draconian measures. 

"But mere opposition does not serve our purpose. 
he people of West Bengal have their grievances and 
ertain urgent problems have been waiting for solu- 

tion. Unless and until those who believe in peace- 
ful means show by their example and help the people 
in West Bengal to stand against this meaningless 
violence, democracy cannot be saved. The people 
in West Bengal are confused and do not know what 
they could do. It is for the leaders to show them the 
alternative path for the achievement of their demands. 
When they see for themselves that an alternative path 
and method are developing they would follow that 
path, and fall in line with that programme. 

The successful strike of the Government employees 
in Maharashtra is also au eye-opener. The strike 
was banned by law. "Thousands were suspended and 
discharged and yet they did not surrender. From 
where did they get this courage and determination? 
The Prime Minister has made pronouncements from 
time to time that we have to march forward on the 
road to socialism. The masses are on the move, 
and nobody would succeed in stopping them. 

The hopes and the courage that is born out of the 
new situation must be taken note of, despite socialist 
slogans, the advantages of Swaraj and the Five Year 
Plans are being monopolised by a handful of capi- 
talists and their camp-followers in the cities. In the 
rural areas the big landlords and men around them 
reap all the benefits of development. The rich are 
getting richer and the poor poorer. Can the Congress 
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Government or the Governments led by other par- 
ties bring about a change in this situation? The 
Prime Minister and her Government talk loudly 
But at the same time conces- 
sions are made to make them more powerful. For- 
eign capital is also spreading its tentacles far and wide. 

It is true that the Prime Minister and her Congress 
did take a courageous step when the banks were 
nationalised. The de-recognition of the princes 
with their privy purses by an executive order also 
created an impression of courage and determination. 
But after it was struck down, she has started saying 
that the Government is committed to pay compen- 


against monopolists. 


sation. 


Tt seems that these people have come to believe 
that by merely keeping power in their own bands 
they will be able to bring about a radical change in 
the structure of the society by democratic means. 
In order to stick to power they have to win elections. 
Only the money bags can provide .these means to 
win elections. if they oblige the politicians, do the 
politicians think that they will be able to curtail the 


power of big business? 


This is a Vicious circle and has to be broken some- 
where and very speedily. In the country today 
hundreds of crores of rupees are in circulation which 
go by the name “black money". It is unaccounted and 
therefore it has created a rival blackmarket. The 
Prime Minister of Ceylon has recently shown by her 
example the way to bring this unaccounted money 
Because of this black money, cons- 
picuous consumption, pomp and wasteful expendi- 
ture have become the order of the day. All the 
national leaders express their displeasure and con- 


to the surface. 


of late she is hesit 


Will Smt Indira Gandhi summon enough courage 
to follow the example of Mrs Bandaranaike? In 
sum, it could be said that although in the beginning 
the Prime Minister took certain courageous decisions, 
ating. Her pronouncements have 
given rise to new hopes but it seems that they are 
not going to be fulfilled in the near future. 

The Samyukta Socialist Party 
scheduled to meet next week in Poona. 
ference must take stock of the situation and decide 
upon a policy that will take them forward on the 


Conference is 
Tbe Con- 


road to socialism. There is a revolutionary situation 
developing in the country. 


Discontent is growing 


and if it is not given the right direction it may cause 


an explosion. T. 
their historic tas 


he democratic socialists have to do 
ks at this critical juncture in the 
history of our country. The Rightists and the vested 
interests whom they represent, will do their best to 
consolidate.their position and cause confusion in the 
rising tempo of 

The Samyukt 
with a clear and 


mass movement. 
a Socialist Party has to come out 
definite lead and not allow its image 


to be tarnished. It is its privilege to show the alter- 


at the top level. 


essential 


her freedom. 


to engage themsel 


sion amongst the rank and file. 
that we extricate ourselves as early as 
possible from combines like the SVD in the interest 
of the socialist movement. 7 
shall leave the field open for those who believe in 
violent means to the detriment of the country and 


native road for the achievement of a new social order 
based on equality. At this hour they cannot afford 
ves in ministry making and breaking 
That will result in spreading confu- 


To this end, it is 


Tf we fail to do so we 
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THE SEVEN ENGLISH WORDS (Continued from page 14) 


On reading Artice 291, as it 
stands, it seems that it is im- 
possible to say that the Article 
does not relate to covenants or 
merger agreements. But the 
conclusion of the majority judg- 
mentisotherwise. Thisis fraught 
with grave consequences. The 
words “relate to” or “relating to” 
‘are common English words, hav- 
ing a well-understood meaning, 
and occur in many statutes. The 
concept of “dominant and imme- 
diate purpose” will, from now, 
be the test wherever these words 
occur in statutes. 

Thus, Article 291 was taken 
out of the ambit of article 363. 
Thus, “the constitutional scheme" 
which had three vital organs, 
is now made to exist without one 
of these vital organs. Thus the 
bitter cup containing the judg- 
ments of the Supreme Court on 
Golaknath’s case, the Bank Na- 
tionalisation case and the Rulers’ 
case, is now full for Parliament, 
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the Government and, above all, 


the vast millions of starving people 


of this country, to swallow. 

I am one among many who 
think that these judgments are 
wrong. We can only hope that 
the Supreme Court itself will, 


in the near future, overrule these 
judgments or the reasonings on 
which these judgments are based. 
Otherwise, the people of this 
country will perhaps force a 
thorough overhaul of the Consti- 
tution. 
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FOR SPACING ] 
CHILDREN 


Today, children can be had by 
cholce and not by chance. 
Nirodh gives you the choice to 
have a child only when you 
desire it. 

EA 

FOR THE HEALTH OF 
MOTHER AND CHILD 


Doctors say a child needs 
special care during its first 
three or four years for its 
proper growth. Also, the 


mother needs the time to 





recoup her health after child- 
birth. With the use of Nirodh, 
you can easily postpone the , 
birth of your next child. 
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. 5 paise 
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the power 
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| f your l| Prico kept low through Government subsidy B 
family! Wi 


Nirodh (condom) is a contra- 
ceptive made of super quality 


rubber for men. This is used 





Super Quality all over the world because it 


Rubber Contraceptive M 


FOR FAMILY PLANNING G 
15 paise for 3 E 


is simple, safe and does not 
affect the health of the users 


Nirodh is available everywhere. 
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Winter in Gulmarg was a bleak affair. 

With hotels closed Shops shuttered Employment 
laid: off People moved down to the plains 

Those who remained survived the winter with 
their summer earnings Winter in Gulmarg 

meant six months ot nothing 


Now things are beginning to change 
Winteris no longer a time to be lived through somehow. 
Gulmarg is rapidly coming into its own asa 
spectacular winter resort Hotels are finding it 
profitable to stay open Shops to function the year 
round Craftsmen are finding more buyers. 
And waiters and porters can earn a livelihood 
even in the winter The ‘off’ season is now the 
season in Gulmarg Thanks to the development 
of tourism And this is only a beginning 
Because plans are going ahead to make 
Gulmarg Asia's finest winter playground 


in 


ego bs one 
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Already, one out of every twenty persons ‘ ~ 

in Kashmir earns a living directly through tourism, 
which indirectly supports almost 25% of the populations) 
With the expansion of tourism, this figure 

would be considerably enhanced 


Tourism is the world's largest business. : 
And the fastest growing In five years it will be 
worth Rs 18,000 crores. And tourism offers high 
returns on investment in the shortest time 

For instance, in 1968, Yugoslavia earned three and 
a half dollars on every dollar it invested in tourism 
A net profit of 250% ! 


Tourism is also a people's business. 

Because people benefit wherever the tourist 
travels Wealth flows from the affluent countries 

to the less affluent And within the country 

from the developed areas to the less developed 
Everyone benefits Airlines, travel agents, hoteliers, 
shopkeepers, craftsmen, waiters, taxi-drivers. 

| The chain is endless 
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